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Chronicle of Events 

JULY—1939 

Chief Events :—JInngor-striko of Political Prisoners in Bengal — Sj. 
Subhas Chandra lioso’s revolt; against; fcho Congross and throat of “Civil 
War”—Announcomont of a now constitution for Hyderabad Stato—Pandit 
Jawaharlal’s visit to Coylon. 

1st. Mahalma Gandhi gave his advice in the Harijan , that where there was an 
opposition in a mixed gathering, (he Congress flag should not he hoisted. His 
advice applied to the singing of w Bnndc Mat arum ”. The Mahatma said : “Opposi- 
tion whenever it is offered is fomenting eommunal discussions, Surely it is 
wisdom on the part of those who treasure the Hag and unite to submit to the 
opposition of a minority” however small it might be. 

Mahatma Gandhi welcomed the decision of the All-India Congress Committee 
to send Pandit Jawaharlul Nehru to Ceylon, and hoped that the differences be¬ 
tween the two countries would be honourably settled. 

Mahatma Gandhi expressed his view on the South Africa resolution passed 
by the All-India Congress Committee, that mere learning and mere humanitaria- 
nism divorced from actual experience might spell disaster to the cause sought 
to be csposed. 

Rani Pritam Kunwari Saheba of Sahaspur Bilari, addressing as the President 
of the fifth session of the Agra Province Zemindars’ Conference at Benares urged 
the landholders to unite. She also said, “In l'JlW, Sir Malcom (now Lord) 
Hailey, while replying to the deputation of the Jhansi Khattriya Sabha, re¬ 
marked that authority under the new constitution will rest on those who best 
know how to organize themselves to grasp it”—Those were very wise words. 

Mr. B. G. Kher, Premier of Bombay in the course of his address at the Convo¬ 
cation of the Indian Women’s (Karve) University, said : “For the bulk of 
women, motherhood and household work are bound to continue to be the more 
important, nay the most important part of their work in life. If this is so, 
our educational system must mould itself according to our needs”. He also 
remarked, “The influence of women is one of the most important factors in 
Boual reform.” 

At a meeting of the Sind Cabinet, it was decided that Government would take 
possession of the premises of Om Mandali and Om Nivas, as the inmates of the 
institutions failed to obey the order to vacate within a month. 

A memorial in connexion with the situation in the Hyderabad State and the 
arrests of Arya Samajists there, was submitted to H. E. the Viceroy. The 
memorial was signed by DO prominent Hindus, including Raja Narcndra Nath, 
Sir P. C. Roy, Sir C. Y. Chintamani & others. 

2nd. The Working Committee of the All-India Moslem League in Bombay, under 
the presidency of Mr. M. A. Jinnah, considered the decision of the Princes 
not to join the Federation under the terms offered, the position of Indians 
abroad, and the general situation in the country, with particular reference to 
Moslems,—a committee was appointed for the collection of funds for the relief 
of the Arab sufferers in Palestine. 

Sir Sikander Hyat, Khan, Premier of the Punjab, addressing a meeting in 
Bombay, held under the auspices of the Bombay Provincial League, expressed 
his appreciation of the League organization in Bombay and said that though 
it was comparatively easier to organize a minority community, there 
was difficulty in organizing a majority community. In the same meeting, 
Khwaja Fir Nazimuddin, Home Minister, Bengal, deplored the lack of 
co-operation from the press in his province, which, he said, not only did not 
assist the Government but were definitely hostile to them. 

Acharya Narendra Deo, presiding at the Delhi Socialists’ Conference, made 
an appeal to Socialists not to weaken the Congress but to protect the organization 
from those who wanted to undermine its influence and prestige. 

Pandit Bhim Sain Vidyalankar, Secretary, Hyderabad Sat.yagraha Samiti in 
the Punjab, speaking at a public meeting at Lahore, warned that the Arya 
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Samaj would start a Satyagraha campaign in the Punjab if the local Covern- 
ment “persisted in its attemjit to suppress the Hyderabad Satyagraha movement, 
by taking action under the Princes Protection Act.” 

Mr. (J. H. M. Rustomji presided over a meeting of Parsis in Calcutta, in 
which a resolution protesting against the Bombay Covcrnincut’s decision to 
introduce total prohibition in the City of Bombay from August 1, was adopted 
unanimously. 

Professor B. M. Barua presided over a meeting of Buddhists in Calcutta, 
which considered how Buddhist interests in Bengal might be best secured and 
promoted.—It was unanimously resolved that the Buddhists of Bengal should 
seek the representation, which was their due, in the Legislative Assembly, the 
Legislative Council and other public bodies and should henceforth be properly 
educated and organized for a more vigorous expression of their opinion in 
connexion with their civil rights and duties. 

In Bihar, the Co-operative Rehabilitation Commit too submitted several sugges¬ 
tions to accentuate the progress of the co-operatne immanent in Bihar.It 

was recommended that Rupees one crore out of Its l.H<) lakhs due from mem¬ 
bers of societies should either be will ten oil' or lemitted. 

3rd. Mr. ,lai Prakash Narain, Ceneral Secretary of the All-India Congress Social¬ 
ist Party, addressing the Delhi Socialist, Conference explained the aims and 
objects of the Party and denied the impression held in some quarters that the 
Sociahsts wanted to create a split, in the Congress. 

The Working Committee of the A11-India Moslem League reviewed the work 
of the Ministries in the Congress-governed provinces with particular reierence to 
the conditions of Moslems there. The Committee also discussed the Federal 
Scheme. The Committee decided to advise the Moslems in Jaipur to call oil* the 
the civil disobedience movement, condemn the Arya Samaj and Hindu Maliasa- 
bha activities in Hyderabad State and call upon the provincial (hnernments 
and the paramount. Power to check the movement. 

The Covcrnment of India (Department of Education, Health and Lands) 
forwarded a statement to the Imperial Indian Citizenship Association, Bombay 
setting forth the position of Indians in Mauritius.—The most important, recom¬ 
mendations in the report of the Commission of Inquiiy into labour unrest on 
sugar estates in Mauritius related to the necessity for the formation of a depart¬ 
ment of labour and the enactment of suitable legislation in place of the Labour 
Ordinance of 1022 which mainly dealt with Indentured labour. Both recommen¬ 
dations have been given client to. An experienced ofliecr has been appointed as 
the Director of Labour and a Labour Ordinance has been enacted. 

A serious riot occurred in a jute mill at Oarulia, near Calcutta, in the course 
of which 5 Europeans were besieged in the oflice building. Two members ol the 
mill were slightly injured. 

Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose announced the personnel of the Working Committee 
of the Forward Block from Bombay. Sj, Bose-President, Sardar Sardul 
Singh (Panjab)—Vice-President. Lai Shankarlal of Delhi -Ceneral Sccietary, 
Pandit Biswaiubhardayal Tripathi, m .1.. A. and Mr. K. F. Nariman Secretaries. 

The Ceneral Secretary of the All-India Congress Committee issued a circular 
from Allahabad to Secretaries of Provincial Congress Committees stating that 
it had come to his notice that subordinate Congress Committees in various 
places passed resolutions calling in question the decision of the A. I. 0. C. If 
subordinate organizations went to the length of questioning the authority of the 
superior organization, there would be no discipline left, m the Congress 
organization. He, therefore, requested all Provincial Congress Committees to 
warn Congress Committees subordinate to them, against all such undesirable 
activities. 

4th. Swami Sahajananda Saraswati, Ceneral Sec,ret,ary of the All-India Kisan 

Sabha sent, a circular to the Bengal Provincial Kisan Subha from Bombay, 
stating that the All-lmlia Kisan Sabha came to the decision that the resolution 
of the All-India Congress Committee adopted at its Bombay session banning 
any form of Satyagraha of Congressmen without the permission of the provincial 
Congress Committees would not be binding on Kisan workers, whether they wero 
Congressmen or not. 

Sir Sikander Uyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab, speaking at a luncheon party 
in Bombay, stressed on the need for drawing up an alternative scheme of Feder¬ 
ation to the one adumbrated in the Covcrnment of India Act. The present 
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federal fleliemc, lie Raid, had already been criticized and rejected by the parties 
concerned. The majority community did not like it because the scheme did not go 
far enough ; the Princes contended that the scheme would not suit them because 
it would give opportunities to the centre to interfere in internal affairs ; and the 
minorities argued that the present scheme was likely to give such vast powers not 
oidy to a political party but to a communal majority. 

The President of the All-India Muslim League issued a statement from 
Bombay setting forth the conclusions of the meeting of the Working Committee 
in Bombay. The Committee considered the correspondence that passed between 
Maulana Abut Kalam Azad and »Syed Abdur Rauf 8hah Sahib regarding the 
appointment of a Muslim Minister in C. P. The Committee was of opinion 
that no individual province should negotiate or come to any settlement with the 
Congress with regard to the Hindu Muslim question in its area and that if any 
such proposals were received from the Congress, intimation should be sent to 
the effect, that the matter should be referred by the Congress to the President 
or the Working Committees of the All-India Muslim League. 

5th. The (Government of Bengal constituted a committee, consisting of 18 members, 
to consider the draft statutes framed by Government provisionally, for the tiro- 
posed (General Council and State Faculty of Ununi Medicine. 

Mahatma Gandhi, accompanied by Mr. Mahadco Dcsai, left for the Frontier 
Province, from Bombay. 

Oth. l)r. Rajcndra Prasad, the Congress President, sent a telegram to Sj. Subhas 
Chandra Pose stating, ‘T am surprised to read your statement fixing July ( J 
for protesting against the All-India Congress Committee’s resolution on fcatya- 
graha. I hope that you as President of the Bengal Provincial Congress Com¬ 
mittee, will please promote discipline in the Congress by cancelling the proposed 
meetings."- Dr. Prasad issued a statement on the subject. It contained a 
warning that defiance of the resolution of the All-India Congress Committee 
would amount to a breach of discipline and lead to disruption of the Congress 
Organization. 

The Government of Bengal, in the course of a Press Communique, refuted the 
rumour that they decided to non-co-operate with the National Planning Com¬ 
mittee. 

At Lucknow, the police made a lathi charge and fired three volleys on a 
crowd of hdiias at Imambara Asall, when a big crowd attempted to attack the 
Tila mosque following the arrest of Maulana fctyed Muhammad for publicly 
reciting the Tabarra. 

7th. Sj. vSublms Chandra Bose replied to Dr. Rajcndra Prasad, the Congress Presi¬ 
dent, that lie could not call oil' the meetings arranged for voicing opposition to 
the All-India Congiess Committee's decision on the Sutyagraiia issue.—In a 
telegram to Dr. Rajcndra Prasad he said, “J am surprised at your objection to 
our constitutional and democratic right to protest against these resolutions and 
mobilize Congress opinion. In our previous statement we appealed to the 
Working Committee to hold the resolution in abeyance. Regret very much wo 
cannot call oil* the All-India Hay on July 9.” 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru issued a statement on the above and remarked 
among other things, “At any time it would have been a dangerous pro¬ 
position carrying within it powerful elements of disurption and disintegration. 
To put it forward to-day, with the world hanging over the brink of a crisis, is 
to be guilty of most amazing shortsightedness." 

In the Bengal Assembly, when the debate on the Calcutta Municipal Bill, as 
amended by the Bengal Council, was resumed, the Nawab Bahadur of Dacca, 
Minister tor Loral fteU-Covmvment moved an amendment for the restoration 
of a clause of the Bill, as passed by the Assembly, relating to the nominated 
seats in the Corporation. 

Some of the political prisoners in the Bum Dum jail resorted to a hunger- 
strike in order to secure “immediate and unconditional release of all political 
prisoners and restoration of civil liberties.” 

The Information Officer to the Government of Bihar issued a Government 
resolution, announcing the joint plan of the Governments of Bihar and United 
Provinces to establish a power alcohol industry in those two provinces. 

8th. Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan , u If any mass movement is undertaken 
at the present moment in the name of non-violence it will resolve itself into 
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violence— largely unorganised and organised in some cases.” The Mahatma 
recalled the past agitations conducted by Congress and said that he should de¬ 
clare from the housetops that the non-violence of those days fell far short of 
the non-violence he had so often defined. He expressed the belief that a non¬ 
violent mass movement was an impossibily, unless the prevailing atmosphere 
was radically changed. 

Mahatma Gandhi issued a statement from Abbotabad, advising the Bengal politi¬ 
cal prisoners not to resort to a hunger strike. 

The Bombay Congress executive issued instructions to the Congressmen to 
take no part in Bj. Bubhas Chandra Bose’s “Protest Day” against certain deci¬ 
sions of the All-India Congress Committee. 

In Madras, Dr. Battabhi Sitaramayya, member of the Congress Working Com¬ 
mittee, at the end of a speech, regretted that things in the Congress had almost 
reached breaking point, but he hoped that no further development would take 
place and that there would not be any further division in the Congress ranks. 
He appealed to the people to have complete faith in Mahatma Gandhi’s 
leadership. 

Oth. The Government of Assam issued an oflicial resolution, deciding to refer 
certain matters arising out of the Digboi strike, and the events related thereto to 
a Committee of inquiry under the presidency of Sir Manmathanath Mukherice. 

The Executive Council of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee adopted 
a resolution deploring two resolutions passed at the Bombay meeting of the All- 
India Committee, one banning satyagraha by individual Congressmen without 
the permission of the Provincial Congress Committees and the other regarding 
Congress Ministries —Bj. Bubhas Chandra Bose made an anneal on behalf of 
the “Left Consolidation Committee” for the observance of an “All-India Day”. 

When Bj. Bubhas Chandra Bose issued his appeal, Dr. Rajondra Prasad, the 
Congress President, sent a tclegarm to him asking him to withdrrw it and also 
issued a statement that opposition of the A. 1. 0. C. decisions in the proposed 
manner would go against the interests of discipline and would weaken the 
organization. Pandit .lawaharlal Nehru also issued a statement agreeing w r ith the 
views expressed by Dr, Rajendra Prasad. 

At the annual meeting of the Marwari Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta. Mr. 
Bliew Kishen Bhatter, in his presidential speech, made a retrospect of condition 
in the world during the past year, the effect of the Burma riots, the far reaching 
changes in India through the introduction of autonomous Provincial Govern¬ 
ments and a strong criticism of the procedure of legislation in subjects of trade 
and commerce . 

Mahatma Gandhi held a consultation with Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan at 
Abbottabad, when the general situation in the Frontier Province, with special 
reference to the purification of the Congress organization was discussed. 

10th. In Monghyr district, disciplinary action was taken by the local Congress 
Committee against seven Congressmen for having worked against. Congress ins¬ 
tructions and its oflicial nominees during the District Board elections. 

Bj. Bubhas Chandra Bose, in the course, of a statement, to the Press, discussed 
the prohibition scheme of the Government of Bombay and doubted whether 
it .would be a success, 

Bj. Bubhas Chandra Bose, addressing a large gathering at Poona, declared, “I 
am not afraid of disciplinary action, I am prepared to face the eon sequel ices.” 

Bir Jogendra Bingli, a former Punjab Minister, in a Piess statement from 
Simla, pointed out, ‘‘The true way to gain much is never to desire to gain too 
much. There is no alternative to the federal scheme, as there is no option but 
to impose it. The time table of urgencies permits no evasion or postponement.” 

Mr. Hcmendra Prosad Ghosh, Editor and Bashi Bhusan Putt, printer and 
publisher of Basumati, a vernacular daily, who were charged with sedition in 
connexion with the publication of an article entitled “Kali Puja and Ramjan” 
on November 12, were acquitted by the Chief Presidency Magistrate of Calcutta. 
—There was a reference made by the Magistrate, which was heard by a special 
Bench of the Calcutta High Court and which held, that a Ministry could not 
be said to form part of the Executive Government of a province in the sense 
implied in section 17 of the Penal Code. 

Meetings were held in many parts of India to protest against the A. I. C. C. 
decision on State Satyagraha and the relations betweens Congress Ministries and 
Provincial Congress Committees. 
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The Director of Public Information, Bengal, issued a Tress Note which stated 
that there were altogether 01,303 primary schools for Indian boys and girls in 
the province at the end of the quinquennium 1932-37 as against 01,143 schools in 
1931—32 ; of these 44,100 were boys’ and 17,396 were girls’ primary schools as 
against 43,718 boys’ and 17,425 girls’ Bchools in 1931-32. 

The Punjab States Council at Simla adopted the report of the sub-committee, 
which was appointed to make recommendations on the fundamental points re¬ 
lating to the draft Instrument of Accession.—The report of the sub-committee, 
which was unanimous, was forwarded by the Council to His Excellency the 
Crown Representative. 

Mr. Jai Prakash Narain, speaking at a public meeting at Peshawar, declared : 
w We, socialists do not want to create factions in the Congress nor do we desire 
to displace the old leadership of the Congress and to establish rival leadership. 
We arc only concerned witn the poliev and programme of the Congress. We 
only want to influence the Congress decisions. Mr. Narain added : “Whatever 
our differences with the old leaders, we do not want to quarrel with them. 
We all want to march shoulder to shoulder in our common fight against 
Imperialism.” 

11th. The office of the All-India Congress Committee, Allahabad, sent to all pro¬ 
vincial Congress Committees details of the new constitutional changes adopted 
at Bombay.—Mr. J. B. Kripalani, the General Secretary appended an explanatory 
note. In his note, Mr. Kripalani stated that revision oi the constitution was 
taken in hand to deal with growing irregularities in the organization which had 
weakened it for effective action. 

Mr. K. M. Munshi, Home Minister of Bombay, interviewed at Poona, regar¬ 
ding Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose’s statement on Bombay prohibition scheme, said, 
“This statement is in the nature of a special pleading and rests in complete 
ignorance of the facts now well known to the Bombay public which prompted 
the Bombay Government to embark on prohibition.” 

In the Bengal Assembly, the adjournment motion moved by Rai Harcndra 
Nath Chowdhuri (Congress) to discuss the hunger sfrike by the political prison¬ 
ers in the lhim l)um Central .Tail, waR defeated by 110 to 81 votes. 

The Additional Chief Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta acquitted Mr. Ilcmeudra 
Prasad Ghosh, Editor and Sashi Bhusan lhitt, printer and publisher of the 
Biisumati , of sedition in connexion with an article entitled “Nanya Bantha ” (no 
other way) published in its issue of December 18, 1938. The Magistrate in ac¬ 
quitting the accused observed that this case was referred to the High Court on 
a point of law, as the article criticized the policy of the Ministers in Bengal 
and the question was raised whether the Ministers were subordinate ollicers of 
His Excellency the Governor of Bengal within the meaning of section 19 of the 
Government or India Act and whether the Council of Ministers might be re¬ 
garded as the Government established by law : as both the questions had been 
answered by the High Court in the negative, the charge under See. 124A, 
1. P. C. (Sedition) could not therefore be sustained. 

12th. The Bengal Council disposed of a number of amendments to various 
clauses of the report of the Committee appointed to draft rules of procedure 
for the conduct or business of the Council. 

Tn the H. P. Assembly, five adjournment motions were moved. Four of them 
dealt with the nolice firing in Cawnporc on June 29, and one with the police 
firing at Imamnara Asafai on July G. 

13th. The Rulers and Ministers of the Eastern States Agency attended a meet¬ 
ing in Calcutta, in which it was decided to accede to the All-India Federation, 
subject to certain conditions, particularly applicable to the States in the Agency! 
The meeting was held to consider the reply to lie given to His Excellency the 
Crown Representative on the Draft Instrument of Accession. The Raja Sahcb 
of Scraikclla presided at the meeting. 

The Bengal Council passed the Calcutta Municipal (Amendment,) Bill, 1939, 
as it had originally emerged from the Assembly, thus rescinding its’ own 
amendment reducing the number of nominated scats from eight to four. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in a statement from Abbottabad, expressed regret at the 
opposition voiced by Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose against the Bombay prohibition 
sc,heme. 

His Excellency Sir Maurice ITallet, Governor of Bihar, Mahatma Gandhi, 
Babu Rajendra Prasad and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru sent messages of eongratula- 
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tion to the Ilon’ble Dr. Saiyid Mahmud, Minister for Education on 
the first anniversary of the mass literacy campaign celebrated at Patna. 

About 30 Muslim members of the IJ. P. Assembly met the Premier in the 
Council House at Lucknow and discussed with him the Tabarra-Madhe Sahaba 
controversy. 

14th. The Ministers’ Committee of the Council of Rulers under tho Eastern 

Btates Agency met in Calcutta and completed their draft reply with regard 

to the States' accession to Federation.—The Ministers were unanimous in their 
draft reply. 

A 30-year plan for the North west Frontier aiming at the pacification of the 
country and the elevation of its inhabitants, a suggestion made by Major W. E. 
Manwcll some years ago, was again put forward by him when he spoke in 
Bimla on Frontier conditions. 

The Government of Bombay issued detailed rules governing the prohibition 
programme to be forced in the city and suburbs of Bombay from August 1. 
The Government stated that on and after August 1,1939, “No person shall have 
in his possession or shall import or bring into the prohibition area, any country 

or foreign liquor, toddy, hemp, drugs or opium except in accordance with ordeis 

issued by the Government.” 

15th. Mahatma Gandhi, in the course of a statement from Abbottahad, observed, 
“Some women are in nundating me with wires and letters about the hunger 
striking prisoners in Bengal. I fear my fair correspondents are damaging the 
cause they represent by expecting me to do what J cannot do. They me 
damaging it also by encouraging the hunger-strikeis. 1 have no doubt that 
the hunger-strike is wrong. No prisoner should free himself from prison by 
refusing to take food. At the same time, I would urge the Bengal Government 
to put an end to this particular agitation by releasing the prisoners, although 
as I have admitted the prisoners have put themselves in the wrong by resorting 
to a hunger-strike. Their release is long over-due.” 

In the U. 1\ Assembly, there was a two-liour debate on the adjournment 
motion of Mr. Muhammed Isha Khan on the police firing on Moslems at 
Cawnpore on .June 19. The motion was talked out. 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Bylhet. District. Congress 
Committee, resolutions were adopted condemning the attitude ol the capitalists 
and other “anti-national reactionary forces” towards the Congress Coalition 
Cabinet in Assam. 

16th. A demonstration was held in Calcutta under the auspices of the Ben cal 
Provincial Congress Committee as a mark of sympathy with the political pnsoncis 
in the Dum Durn and Aliporc Jails, who went, on hunger-strike. 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Barijan on .Jaipur : “Absence of civil 
disobedience does not mean cessation of agitation in some form or other for 
securing the rudiments of freedom for which the fight, was undertaken.” 

Sardar Vallabhbhai l’atel, Chairman of the Congress Farliamentnry Sub¬ 
committee, issued a statement in reply to Bj. Subhas Cli. Bose’s attack on the 
prohibition scheme of the Bombay Government,:—“I was prepared for many 
things from Mr. Bose. Even his revolt against the Congress and his attempt 
to disrupt the national institution did not, surprise me, as he had already 
threatened “Civil War” in his correspondence with Gandhiji. But J must 
confess to a feeling of amazement at the attitude he lias thought, fit to adopt 
towards the prohibition scheme of the Bombay Government. It should be 
clear t,o the meanest intelligence that, the, statement he lias issued is distinctly 
unfriendly and, far from being constructive ciilicism, is intended to hinder 
the Ministry in its uphill struggle against vested interests.” 

17th. The Police of Dliami, a Punjab Hill State 14 miles from Simla, opened 
lire on a crowd that attempted to march on the palace of the Uana Sahib to 
present a petition for the redress of a number of tlicir alleged grievances. 

At, a conference of Superintendents of .Jails held at the Aliporc Central Jail, 
Calcutta, certain important, problems relating to reforms in the jail administration 
in Bengal were discussed. Lt. Col. M. A. Singh, l. m. s., Inspector General 
of Prisons, Bengal, presided. 

Mr. B. G. Kher, Premier of Bombay, in the course of a statement, on Sj. 
Bose’s criticism of the Government’s Prohibition policy said, “At, a time when, 
in pursuance of the directions of the Indian '.National Congress, our Government 
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in launching on the noblest and most essential item of our programme of 
social reconstruction, namely, Prohibition, I am deeply pained to read the 
extraordinary statement issued by Mr. Subhas Rose.” 

Sj. Subhas Chandra Rose, addressing a gathering at Zaberi Wada, Ahmcdabad, 
declared: “Swaraj is no longer a dream. Jt will be achieved in a short time.” 

18th. Dr. Eajendra Trasad, Congress President., in a Press Statement issued from 
Ranchi, made an appeal to the political prisoners who were on hunger-strike 
in Eengal, to give up their fast; as also to the public and various organizations 
in the country to exert themselves to make the demand of the prisoners 
irresistible. 

Sj. Subhas Chandra Rose, in the course of a statement from Ahmcdabad, 
observed, ‘‘A wave of intolerance is now sweeping over the higer ranks of 
Congress leadership. The slightest criticism ol any action ol theirs throws 
them into a rage and the whole machinery of propaganda in their hands is at 
once put into operation. In this way the ordinary Congressman is terrorized 
into silence.” 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, asked by Pressmen in Colombo, whether lie would 
succeed in his mission to Ceylon, said, “Ceylon is far too small, you know 7 , to 
stand alone. She must for the sake of her trade have contacts with other 
countries, and with what country should she have closer contacts than with 
India.” Pandit Nehru added : “Your Ministers, however, do not. seem to take 
a broad view of the question. Politically, that is, ideologically, Ceylon is very 
backward.” 

The second conference of Speakers and Presidents was held in Simla, under 
the Chairmanship of Sir Ahdur Rahim, the President of the Central Assembly. 
The conierenee aimed at. a greater degree of uniformity in conventions observed 
in the condm t of Legislatures all over India. 

The Cochin Rudget for lUTl-IO, re\ealcd that the year was expected to close 
with a surplus of Rs. r>,U8 lakhs. 

19th. A new 7 constitution for Hyderabad was announced. The authors of the 
scheme of reforms were the Refoims Committee appointed by the Nizam in 
September P.K1T, and the Executive Council which submitted final proposals on 
1 lie Committee’s report. The Nizam in a lirman sanctioned the entire scheme. 
The constitutional position of the Ruler was defined as follows : “He is 
both the Supreme Head of the State and an embodiment of the peoples’ 
Sovereignty.” He not merely retains the power to confirm or veto any 
legis’ation" hut enjoys a special prerogative to make and unmake his Executive 
or change the machinery of Government.” The Legislative Council was to he 
expanded into a Legislative Assembly of So members of which 2S would he 
nominated and 42 elected from constituencies representing economic rather than 
geographical or other interests. The principle of joint electorates was maintained. 
Hindus and Moslems were to be given equal representation in the Legislature. 
Other reforms included improved methods of recruitment to the public services, 
the extension of civil liberties within “legitimate hounds” and the appointment 
of a permanent representative body to guide the Government in religious affairs. 

Students of most of the Calcutta Colleges and Schools resorted to a half-day 
strike to show their sympathy with the political prisoners on hunger-strike at 
Dum Hum and Alipore Central Jails, and to demand their release. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru made an appeal for friendship between India and 
Ceylon at a dinner given in bis honour at Colombo, by Mr. H. S. Desai, 
president of the Indian Mercantile Chamber of Ceylon. 

20th. The non-official advisers in the In do-Japanese trade negotiations met in 
Simla and continued their deliberations. They arrived at tentative conclusions 
in a large number of claims. 

Randit Jawharlal Nehru, in an address to the Indian Mercantile Chamber 
of Ceylon, at Colombo, declared, “Whatever may be the result of my mission, 
1 am glad I came to Ceylon, because I hope that my visit may help to remove 
the existing barriers of ill-feeling and suspicion and restore amity and 
understanding between Indians and Ceylonese.” 

Mr. Rhulabhai Desai, Leader of the Opposition in the Central Assembly, 
arrived at Karachi, on his return from Europe. In an interview, Mr. Desai 
remarked that tempers were considerably frayed in the whole of Europe, and 
the war was held to be fast advancing. 
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21st. A communique from Simla staled: “In response to a request, made by cer¬ 
tain Rulers of flic Punjab States, IIis Excellency the Crown Representative has 
been pleased to extend to September next, the time up to which a reply may bo 
furnished to IIis Excellency’s letter conveying to them the terms within which 
their accession to federation has been invited.” 

Unanimous recommendations on the terms on which the Indo-.Tapanese Trade 
Protocol should be renewed were embodied in a memorandum signed by the 
non-ollicial advisers at. Simla. The memorandum was forwarded to the Covern- 
ment of India. 

Sir Iv. Na/imuddin, the Rental Home Minister declared, “The Covernment 
will not deviate from their declared policy regarding the release of political 
prisoners because ol the hunger-strike.” 

Presiding at a meeting in Calcutta, Sj. Sarat. Chandra Rose called upon the 
Congress Working Committee to make the release of the political prisoners, on 
hunger-strike in I him Dum and Alipore Anils, an All-India question by the 
resignation of Congress Ministers on that issue.—Sj. Sarat Chandra Rose referred 
to a resolution passed at. the Calcutta session of the All India Congress Com¬ 
mittee relatin'; to the release of political prisoners, and said that the time had 
come "when the Congress should make it a political issue of the first, magnitude. 

The (lencral Council of the All-India Kailwaymen’s Federation discussed at 
Bombay, the (piestion of an All-India strike of all railway labourers, in easo 
their demand for admission to the Rrovident Fund scheme was not accepted by 
the authorities. Air. Jamnadas Mehta presided. 

Air. C. Rajagopulachariar, Premier, Madras, defended the Temple-Entry In¬ 
demnity Ordinance and deseribod it. as a test of fitness for him. 

22nd. His Excellency the Viceroy addressing the inaugural meeting of the Com- 
mi'tec of the All-India Cattle Bhow Society at Simla, visualized the ultimate 
dmelopment of 11 i c Society into a Central organisation in India directing and 
assisting similar etlorts in the various Provinces and States, fostering the Inchest 
standards in breeding and management and setting the seal of its approval upon 
the careful and conscientious breeder, and in-luding in its scope other animals 
of importance in India’s rural economy, such as sheep, goats, camel and poultry. 

A demonstration was held in Calcutta as a mark of sympathy with the politi¬ 
cal prisoners in the Dum Dum and Alipore Jails.—Following a rally of Congress 
workers, students and labourers, a procession was organized which paraded 
several streets, shouting slogans, demanding the release of political prisoners. A 
number ol women also took part in the demonstration. 

Dr. Eajcndni Prasad, the Congress Piesidcnt, in a statement from Ranchi, 
said, “Public meetings should be organized and held throughout the country for 
reiterating the demand for the immediate release of political prisoners in Ren gal.” 

Mr. Kiran Shankar Roy and Mr. (lopikabilas Ben, A. 1. C. C. members from 
Bengal interviewed Dr. Rajemlra Prasad at Ranchi, regarding differences between 
members belonging to rival groups in the Executive Council of the Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee. Dr. Prasad expressed the view that the matter 
should be settled as far as possible by the Provincial Congress itself without 
outside interference. 

Sj. Sarat Chandra Rose, Leader of the Opposition in the Bengal Assembly, on 
receipt, of a telegram from Mahatma Oaiplhi expressing his concern about, the 
prisoners on hunger-strike in Calcutta jails, called on Khwaja Bir Nazimuddin, 
Home Minister, Bengal and had a long discussion with him regarding the 
situation. Mahatma Candhi asked Sj. Rose to exert all his influence to persuade 
the prisoners to give up hunger-strike. 

In the U. P. Assembly, the Aloneylendcrs’ Bill, as amended by the Select 
Committee, was passed. 

The Bihar Kisan Council at their meeting at Patna, expressed sympathy 
for prisoners on hunger-strike in two provinces—political prisoners in Bengal 
and Kisans in Bihar. 

23rd. Dr. Pattabhi Hitaramavya, former President of the States’ People’s Confe¬ 
rence, interviewed at Coconada, regarding the Hyderabad reforms scheme, Baid, “The 
Hyderabad Reforms Bchcmc Report and the Covernment orders thereon are as 
pompous and pedantic as the White Taper or the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
report on India reforms. They appear to embrace every aspect of political 
development and every uroblcm of constitutional democracy that is conceivable 
in modern times. Hyderabad can wait for reforms for a decade provided civil 
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liberties are granted in full forthwith. But if civil liberties are not panted, 
any scheme oi’ reforms, however well meant, is bound to prove so much window- 
dressing.” 

Sir N. N. Sircar, presiding over the annual meeting of tho Women’s Protec¬ 
tion League, Penpal, in Calcutta, said that the time had come, when reforms 
were needed in the matter of protecting the rights of women and raising their 
status in society. 

Sardar Patel, addressing a gathering of Congress workers of Nadiad, Ahmeda- 
bad, declared : “The prestige of the Congress inside and outside the country lies 
in her moral strength. Many self-seeking persons are trying to enter tho 
Congress as she is capturing power. It. is time to cleanse the Congress if the 
country is not to be polluted.” 

Calcutta carters took out a procession of carts half a mile long as a protest 
against the Government's policy towards political prisoners. 

In the Tata Iron and Steel Company at Jamshedpur, an understanding was 
reached in the long-standing dispute between labour and management, and the 
terms of reference which had been referred to arbitration by l)r. Uajendra Prasad 
and Pandit Jawharlal Nehru were agreed upon. 

24th. Nawab Bahadur Sir A. K. Ghuznavi, formerly member of the Bengal 
Executive Council and a Minister, died in Calcutta. 

The Committee appointed by His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore, with 
Pewan Bahadur K. K. Srinivasa Ayyaugar as its chairman, to recommend to the 
Government constitutional reforms for the State observed, “We believe that 
responsible government under the aegis of the Kuler should be the objective 
towards winch all constitutional progress is directed. Such progress will neces¬ 
sarily have to be by stages, the measuio of each advance being dependent on the 
judgment of ihe Euler.” 

In the United Provinces, a fillip was sought to be given to the mass literacy 
drive in the* province by the Rural Development and Education Departments of 
the U. 1’. Government, by launching a “Read more books” campaign. 

25th. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, in reply to questions by pressmen in Madras, whero 
he arrived from Ceylon, declared, “I cannot, definitely say now what the results 
of my visit to Ceylon are going to In', but in regard to the particular matter 
for which it seems to exist at present.’’ 

The Government of Orissa, through the Development Department, gave all 
encouragement to tho cultivators of Kcndrapara subdivision to grow more 
jute 

Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyur, Pewan President, of the Travail core Legislative 
Assembly made a statement that, Travancore’s entry into Federation would be 
on terms of absolute equality with any other unit ol the Federation. 

The Premier of Bengal wrote to Dr. Rajcndra Prasad in reply to the latter’s 
letter, that, if the prisoners abandoned the hunger-strike, he was hopeful of the 
process of release Being speeded up. 

26th. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu arrived in Calcutta, and referring to the situation created 
by the hunger-strike by the political prisoners in Dum Dum and Alipore Jails 
addressed an appeal to the men to give up their fast. She said : “I make an 
earnest and urgent appeal to the political prisoners to end their self-imposed 
agony of a prolonged hunger-strike, and to be patient a brief while only for 
their release to be ensured.” 

The main recommendation of the Orissa States’ People’s Inquiry Committeo 
report was, “In view of the inherent inability of the Orissa States to support 
popular enlightened administrations within their areas, which are the sine qua non 
of any satisfactory re-arrangement, and in view of the inevitability of a strong 
and irresistible popular demand from the people of these States tor rights oi 
Self-Government and self-determination, the sanads granted to the Rulers of 
States by the Paramount Power should be cancelled and they may be treated 
as landlords of permanently settled estates such aB Aul, Kujang and Kanika.” 

The Bombay Provincial Muslim League Committee, which met under tho 
presidentship of Mr. M. A. Jinnah, adopted a resolution calling upon all mem¬ 
bers of tho Muslim League to sever their connexions with other political 
organizations. 

27th. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, speaking of his visit to Ceylon, at Bombay, declared 
that although tjje toqr tvas not very successful yet, it had created an atmosphere 
2 
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of friendliness between Indians and Ceylonese, and, taking a long view of things, 
he was inclined to be optimistic. 

Mahatma Gandhi arrived at New Delhi, and left for Wardha in the evening. 
He presided over the first convocation of the Industrial iiarijan Home at tho 
Marijan Colony, 

bj. Hubhas Chandra Rose visited the political prisoners on hunger-strike in 
the Aliporc and Diun Dmn ,fails. He subsequently issued a statement in which 
he said that he would communicate his impressions of the Jail interview as well 
as his views on the present situation to the Home Minister, Ren gal. 

The Gujrat Trovincial Congress Committee at a meeting, with Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Rate! in the chair, adopted a resolution appealing to the Rongal 
Government to release the political prisoners witliout any delay. The Committee 
also requested the political prisoners to giu; up their strike. 

Mrs , Vijuylnkhmi J'audit, Minister for Local ^elf-Hovernnient, V. 1\ addressed 
a public nicotine, at Cairn pore. The meeting passed a resolution demanding 
the immediate ami unconditional release of the Bengal Tohtical piisoncrs and 
requesting the latter to give up their strike. 

An important conference of ollieials was lield at the residence of the Premier 
of Orissa (Cuttack) to discuss questions connected with the proposed hydro-elec¬ 
tric scheme for the utilization of the Ragara water-falls in Joy pore district. 

The Indian Tea Association staled in a communique, “The Indian Tea Asso¬ 
ciation and the Government ol Assam have made it perfectly clear that they 
have no wish to enter into any Tress controicrsy with regard to the investiga¬ 
tions of the Assam Tea Garden Labour Inquiry Committee, but as certain 
publications circulating in Assam are printing statements which arc untrue the 
Indian Tea Association feel that it is desirable to make their position perfectly 
clear. The Indian Tea Association agreed to the Tea Garden Inquiry Committee 
and so far from boycotting it ondoaumred to cooperate to the tidiest extent.” 

Tho General Sc. retaiy of the All-India Congress Committee addressed a letter 
to the Secretary of the Reugal Trounnal Committee asking him to send the 
names ol the members of the Executive Council of the Trovincial Congress 
Committee, as also members of (he Committee, who joined in the meetings and 
demonstrations held on July !), as a protest against the resolutions of the A. I. 

C. C, at its Rombay meeting regarding individual Satyagraha and criticism of 
Congress Ministries. 

28th. 1 'audit Jawharlal Nehru, at a meeting held under tho auspices of the Bombay 
Congress at. Rombay, expressed the view that, the situation arising out of the 
hunger-strike by the political prisoners in Bengal did not warrant the resignation 
of all Congress Ministries. Mr. Bhuhibhai Dcsai presided over the meeting. 

Two members of the Polish mountaineering expedition, which made a success- 
full attack on the Eastern Peak of Nanda Devi, were killed by an avalanche. 

hollowing an anti-Reforms demonstration by Moslems, li\e persona were 
killed and fifty injured in a Hindu Molem clash at Dholepct, a suburb of 
Hyderabad City. 

The first All-India and Burma Mayors’ conference was inaugurated by Mr. 

R. K. Sidhwa, Mayor of Karachi, in the presence of a large gathering including 
Pir lllahi Bux, Minister for Local Self-Government, Mr. Jamshed Mehta and 
other cx-Mayors of Karachi. 

Under the C. P. Government sanctioned scheme to establish 100 Vidya 
Mandirs, Schools were started at Nagpur. 

29th. Mahatma Gandhi said in the Iiarijan , “It will be a mistake for the Paia- 
mount Power or the Princes to ignore the Congress—a body under whose shadow 
the people of the States from the commencement have been accustomed to grow 
and nourish. The Congress must guide them. How can people who are one in 
blood and bound thgether by the closest social and economic ties be artificially 
kept apart for any length of time /” “No doubt,” he added, “the Congress will 
have to recognize its own limitations. It cajj hope to work with Gleet only if 
its work is of a friendly and peaceful nature. It has to hold the scales even 
between the parties.” 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the Congress President, arrived in Calcutta and learnt 
from Dr. Prafulla Chandra Ghosh, a member of the Congress Working Com¬ 
mittee, the latest developments in connexion with the hunger-strike. The Con¬ 
gress President then visited bj. bublms Chandra Bose and bj. barat Chandra 
Bose and had a talk with them on the subject,— Dr. Prasad accompanied 
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by Mr. Mahadco PcRai visited the Alipore Jail, when they had a long interview 
with the prisoners. Later, they visited the l>um l)um Jail and met the prison¬ 
ers there. 

Mrs. Soiojini Naidu addressed the Dacca University Convocation, in which 
Sir John Woodhead, the Chancellor, presided. Mrs. Naidu observed that the 
country had received a definite set back in the matter of mass education during 
the course of the last century and the percentage of illiteracy was definitely 
larger mow than what it was years ago. Here w r as, she said, a splcnded 
field of service, which many of the graduates passing out of the Dacca Univer¬ 
sity would be wise to avail themselves of. 

Mr. Biswanath Das, the Premier of Orissa, stated in an interview that 
Orissa province always wanted the co-operation of the Orissa States in the 
development of “Creator Orissa” and the advancement of Oriya Culture. 

Mr. i/arekrishna Malmfab, mem her of the \\’o iking Committee of the All- 
India Congress, in an interview at Cull tick, suggested the selling up of a Com¬ 
mon iligh Court and other common institutions for British Orissa and the 
States as the only immediate solution for the States’ problems which were 
“wrought with potential dangers.” 

30th. Dr. Bajcndra Prasad, accompanied by Dr. B. C. Boy, Mr. Mahadev Desai 
and Srijut Surat Chandra Bose, had another interview with the hunger-strikers 
in the Bum Dum Jail. The interview was billowed by a visit by the Congress 
President, Dr. Boy and Sir, Desai to Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin, Home Minister, 
Bengal. 

Dr. B. C. Boy, Dr. Proiulla Chandra Ghosh, Mr. Kiran Sankar Boy and Mr. Satin 
Sen resigned from the Executive Council ol the Bengal 1'iovincial Congress 
Committee, elected on July LHi. 

Sir Sikandar Kyat Khan’s alternative “regional” scheme of Federation, was 
claimed to lie an attempt to solve political and communal problems by meeting 
various criticisms, ho died against the scheme embodied in the Government ot 
India Act. It was claimed for the scheme that it would enable British Indian 
and Indian Slate units to enter Federation on almost identical terms, and that 
it provided a wider latitude both to Indian piovinces and Indian States oi 
developing their own benefit. It also provided for the association of Indians 
in matters pertaining to defence and external nll'airs from the very outset. 

Tcliri village, in Kohat district, was raided-one person was killed and two 
injured, while two shops were set on tire and 2<> looted. 

Mr. M. A. Jmnah, I’resident ot the All-India Muslim League in the course of 
a slate in Bombay, reiterated the League’s opposition to the Federal 
Scheme. Mr. Jinnnh appealed to Lord Linlithgow and Jiis Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment not to force the Federal constitution “upon an unwilling India and in 
the teeth of opposition.” 

31st. Kis Excellency Lord Linlithgow arrived in Cuttack; the visit being the first 
to be paid by a Viceroy to Orissa, since its establishment as a separate province. 
Speaking at a banquet in the Cuttack Club, the Viceroy made special reference 
to relations between the people of Orissa and those of the neighbouring Eastern 
States, His Excellency said, “Provinces and Stales arc, and must always be 
neighbours. They have each their own part to play in the progress of India, 
but the parts must be played in harmony, and not in dissonance.” 

I)r. Bajcndra Brasad, the Congress President, in a statement on the outcome 
of the efforts made by him and by Mr. Mahadev Desai to persuade the political 
prisoners to give ui> their fast and also to secure tlieir release, observed, “Wc 
found complete deadlock. We arc going away wholly disappointed.’' 

At the strike of midnight, prohibition was formally inaugurated in Bombay 
and suburbs by the authorities who sealed stocks of liquor and other intoxicants 
left over after the evening’s merry-making in clubs and restaurants.—The cvc 
of Prohibition passed off without incident. 

At the first meeting of the Bengal provincial branch of the Forward Bloc held 
in Calcutta, Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose was elected President and Mr. Satya 
lianjan Bakshi as Secretary. 

The Working Committee of the All-Tndia Hindu Mabasabha, at its meeting 
at Poona, resolved to suspend the Hyderabad Satyagraha campaign for the time 
being with a view to “finding put how the Nizam’s Government meets the 
fundamental grievances of its Hindu subjects in the actual operation of the 
reforms,”—Mr. V. 1>. Savarkar presided at the meeting. 
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Chief Events : —Prohibition inaugurated in Bombay—Sj. Subhas 
Chandra Bose disqualified from Congress membership by the A. I. C.C.— 
Congress Assembly Mombors decided to abstain from attending tho Simla 
Sossion—Laying of the foundation stone of the Mahajati Sadan in Calcutta 
by Dr. Tagore. 

1st. In Bombay, five pcoblc wore injured when the police opened fire on an unruly 
crowd which formed part of n procession organized to protest against the 
Urban Immovable Property Tax and the Sales Tax. The incident marred the 
introduction of prohibition which was celebrated by a public holiday and 
meetings and processions in various parts of the city and its suburbs. 

In the morning a mammoth rally of Prohibition Guards was held on the 
Gowalior lank maidan. Mr. B. G. Kher, the Premier took the salute at the 
march past. Another procession, led by Mr. Bhulabhai Dcsai, President of the 
Provincial Congress Committee ended at the Tilak statue at Chau patty. There 
Mr. Dcsai unfurled the Congress flag and garlanded tho statue. All the 
Ministers were present. 

His Excellency the Viceroy granted interviews to the Baja of Dhcnkanal and 
the. Baja of Taleher ; discussion at these interviews centred round the constitu¬ 
tion, population and industries of their respective States. 

Resolutions were passed requesting the Government of Bengal to release the 
political prisoners and urging the Government of Assam to release Bani 
Gauidalu at several public* meetings held at Jliaria, Dhnbri, Ganhati and Shillong. 

A meeting called by the City Congress Committee at Lucknow, to celebrate 
the (loath anniversary of Lokmanya B. G. Tilak, was made the occasion for an 
anti-Congress demonstration by small groups belonging to the Hindu 8ablia 
and the Moslem League and by Shia workers. 

The Tilak Day meeting held under the auspices of the Congress at Kurnool 
(Madras), broke up in panic. 

2nd. Mahatma Gandhi, in a statement issued at Wardha on the huneer-stiikc of 
the political prisoners in Bengal, said, that “this fast is not justified” and that 
“their refusal to give it up will embarrass the Congress Woikmg Committee 
in taking any action”. 

Mr. 8. 8atyamurthi, M. L. A., at a meeting in Madras, declared : “Mr. 
Gandhi’s leadership is essential, and he who seeks to weaken his hold on our 
people is an enemy of the country.” Referring to the internal ciisis in the 
Congress, Mr. Katyamurthi urged that the All-India Congress Committee should 
take disciplinary action against Congressmen or Congress Committees who had 
defied the Congress constitution. 

Bombay City returned to normal after the previous day’s rioting. 

The Conciliation Board, which was appointed with Sir Manmafha Nath 
Mukherjee as chairman in connection with the Digboi labour dispute, failed 
to effect a compromise. 

His Excellency the Governor of Bengal gave his assent, to the Calcutta 
Municipal Amendment Bill, 11)3!). The measure restored the system of separate 
electorates. The strength of the Con mil was increased fiom 92 to 01). 

In the C. V. Assembly, a Bill seeking to amend the C. I*. Primary Educati >n 
Act, 1020, was passed. 

3rd. The 89 political prisoners who were on hunger-strike in the Hum Dum 
and Alipqre jails since duly 7, decided to suspend their fast for two months. 
This decision followed an appeal by 8j. Subhas Chandra Bose who, in a 
statement, said that the prisoners agreed to give up their fast as the Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee had undertaken to conduct a. campaign for their 
release. He said that lie was also informed that the Bengal Government hoped 
that it would be able to finish consideration of the cases of these prisoners 
and pass orders on them within the next two months. 

Bandit Jawharlal Nehru addressing a meeting at Jamshedpur stated 
that the present was a time when the world was undergoing a change—a 
revolution of a type, the like, of which it was generally agreed, lmd never before 
been witnessed. There was, however, something curious about this change. Not 
all change was voluntary. World tendencies had to be taken into account, 
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certain things they did, others they were made to do, how and why they did 
not know. That was the unaccountable factor, 

4th. Sir Nazimuddin, Home Minister, Bengal, in the course of a statement on the 
suspension of the hunger-strike by political prisoners in the Dum Dum and 
Alipore Jails, observed, “The Government have accepted no time limit within 
which the prisoners are to be released, nor is there any understanding expressed 
or implied, between the Government and any third party regarding such a time 
limit.” 

The two main Hindu political organizations in Bengal were amalgamated : 
the reconstituted body to be known as the Bengal Hindu Mahasabha. The 
merger, which was effected at a meeting of representatives of the Bengal Hindu 
Sablia and the Bengal Provincial Hindu ftabha, was confirmed at a meeting of 
the executive committee of the latter body in Calcutta. 

Mr. Biswanath Has, Premier of Orissa, issued a statement, re: Estates Land 
Act Amendment Bill—“It, is now fairly clear that the talks with the zemindars 
over the Madras Estates Land Act Amendment Bill have failed. The Governor- 
General has to decide whether or not assent is to be given to the Bill as passed 
by the Orissa Assembly.” 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Town Congress Committee 
and members of the Congress Municipal party at, Pini, it was decided not to 
participate in any functions in connexion with ftubhas Chandra Bose’s 
visit to Puri. 

The joint session of both Houses of the Assam Legislature passed the 
Agricultural Income Tax Bill sponsored hy the Government, by (55 votes to 5b. 

Mahatma Gandhi in a letter advised Sliias to withdraw the civil resistance 
campaign m Lucknow. 

The conterence of Provincial Ministers for Local Self-Government concluded 
at Bombay. The conference unanimously supported the principle of adult 
franchise in local bodies, while it telt that the question whether these should 
he joint or separate electorates should be left to the provinces concerned, to be 
determined individually. 

5th. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, speaking on the political situation in Bombay, expressed 
the view that democracy was unsuited to the genius of India. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in an article in the Ihmjan, advised the States’ subjects 
to approach the Standing Committee of the All-India States Peoples’ Conference 
for guidance. 

Dr. Moonje, a member of the Army Indianization Committee, addressing 
students of the Mysore University, made an appeal to the young men of Mysore 
to undergo military training in order to be ready to defend their country. 

Glli. His Excellency the Viceroy left New Delhi on a tour of the South-eastern 
Punjab primarily to see what was done and the works in progress for relief of 
the acute famine conditions in the llissar and the neighbouring districts. 

Mr. S. Satyanuirthi, m. i,. a . (Central) in the course of a speech “On Indian 
Nationalism and Geographical India” at a meeting in Bombay said, “Unless 
the* States entered the Federation, he saw no future for them.” He also said, 
“The Forward Bloc is not helping the struggle against British Imperialism. It 
is only helping the enemies of the Congress ami of the country. The best 
friends of the Bloc in the country to-day arc mostly communal hits, anti-prohibi¬ 
tionists and disgruntled Congressmen.” 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru addressing Congress organizers and other Congress 
woikers at Allahabad, observed that the conflicting ideologies obtaining in the 
country, unless directed into proper channels would lead to disintegration of the 
country. 

7tli. Dr. ltajcndra Prasad (Congress President,) and Pandit Jawharlal Nehru who 
had been appointed to arbitrate on certain points in the dispute between the 
Tata Iron and Steel Company and the Tata Workers’ Union, gave their award 
at Patna. 

Sir Mikandar Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab said in an interview, “My 
federal scheme constitutes an attempt to solve difficulties, both communal and 
political, which the parties concerned apprehend in the smooth working of the 
federal scheme as embodied in the Government of India Act.'* 

The Mysore Reforms Committee concluded discussion of its draft report, 
which carried the authority of a substantial majority. 
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Thc Committee appointed by tlie Bombay Government to enquire into the 
working of the Criminal Tribes Act recommended relaxation with regard to 
restrictions imposed on criminal tribes. 

The U. P. Congress Council at Lucknow, adopted a resolution to the (‘licet 
that ollice-bearers of Congress bodies should not participate in demonstrations 
against the declared policy of the Congress. Meetings were held at Lucknow 
under the presidency of Pandit. Jawharlal Nehru. 

8th. The Excise Commissioner of the Travancorc State observed in the State 
Upper House, that the Travancorc Government’s policy was to achieve com]dote 
prohibition through a well-regulated temperance campaign. 

The Arya Satyagraha in Hyderabad was discontinued. Mr. M. S. Aney, 
M. h. A . (Central), in a Press interview, stall'd. “I must express my admiration 
for the spirit, of conciliation shown by the Government, of His Exalted Highness 
the Nizam, particularly Sir Akbar Hydari, in meeting the religious demands of 
the Arya Samajists and Hindus.”—An oflieial communique from Hyderabad 
contained a clarification of certain points in the ollicial communique of duly 17, 
11)31) in which the Government's attitude regarding tlie religious liberties in the 
state was sot out as well as of the points raised by the Government Gazetted 
Extraordinary on duly It), 1939, announcing the reforms. 

Mr. Ashrafuddin Chowdlmry, Secretary, Bengal Prowncial Congress Committee, 
sent a letter to Dr. Bajendra Prasad, in reply to inquiries made by the Congress 
ITesident about a meeting of Executive of the Bengal Congress on duly, 9, when a 
protest against certain decisions of the All-India Congress Committee was rcuinKl. 
Mr. Chowdlmry said: ‘‘The meeting was held under of the President of the 
B. P. C. C, and as such the question of discipline does not arise, because the 
B. P. 0. C. executive or the J», P. C. (\ organization as a whole is resj'Oiisible 
and should be responsive to the outers of the president of the B. P. C. 0. 

During Sj. Subhas Chandra Pose’s stay at Cuttack, when he presided at. the 
All-Orissa Youths’ conference, sonic Congress leaders, followers of Mahatma 
Gandhi, including Mr. Hare Krishna Mahatah, member of the Working Committee 
and Mr. Biswanath Das, Premier of Oiissa met Sj. Pose and had long discus¬ 
sions on the formation of the Forward Bloc. The leaders appealed to Sj. Pose 
to give it]) the attitude he had taken up in “rebelling against, the Congress” as 
such a course would introduce disruptive forces in the Congress. 

9th. The Pan a of Dhami appointed a committee to hold an inquiry into the 
firing at llalog on July lb and the events which led up to it. 

The Working Committee of the Congress which began its session at Warding 
passed a resolution directing the Nagpur Provincial Congress Committee and the 
Congress Legislative Party to expel from membership Mr. A. N, lldhoji, a 
member of the City Assembly. 

Dr. N. N. Law, in his presidential address at the Bengal National Chamber 
of Commerce in Calcutta, discussed certain questions relating to the problem 
of industrialization of Bengal. 

The Government of Bengal, in reviewing the reports ou the working of the 
municipalities in the province in 19.37-38, made a reference to lack of funds and 
in several cases party faction hampered the municipal administration. 

The Government of India announced the constitution of a Hand Stowing 
Board for ensuring safety in coal mines. 

10th. The All-India Congress Working Committee at Wardha considered com¬ 
plaints received by the Congress President questioning the validity of the 
Bengal Provincial Congress Committee, when the old Executive Committee was 
dissolved and a new one was elected in its place.—No decision was taken on the 
subject.—The Committee passed a resolution on the Ceylon Government’s policy 
with regard to the employment of Indian labour. 

ftardar Vallabhbhai Patel, chairman of the Congress Parliamentary Sub- 
Committee issued a notice which was served on eleven members of the C. P. 
Congress Assembly Party, “to appear before the Working Committee at Wardha, 
tomorrow morning at 9 a. m. with all the evidence that you may have to 
substantiate the charges that you have preferred or, in case of failure to prove 
those charges, to give any explanation that you may think proper as to why 
disciplinary action should not, be taken against you for having attributed such 
grave charges against your colleague.” (Hon. Mr. Misra). 

The annual report on the administration of the Factories Act in Bengal for 1938, 
stated that the number of factories on the register at the close of the year was 1,735. 
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The Axsnm l'iimncc Hill, which wnn imtsswl hy the I>Vt»!»hvc AMfmbly in 
Ami! was passed by the Upper House without division. 

A The L nv lie Committee on Allocation of I*Apcnw:* npfioifjt^l in l.»W, rwjn- 
■memloH that India would pay about ils. J<less as her contribution to the 
League of Nations. 

ltth. The All-India Congress Committee disqualified Sj. Subhas Ufiaudra liosr 
from Piesidentship of the Bengal Prosin«*i:il Congress Committee and debarred 
him from mcmbeiship of any el<<i>ti\c Congress Committee for three years from 
August, UCd.— 1 Thin action was taken owing to his “grave indis upline” in 
organizing a day of protest, on July J, against two resolutions passed by the 
All-India Congress Committee at its meeting in Bombay in .lune. — The Working 
Com mi* tec also took note of the act of indwipjinc of oilier Congress members 
who participated in the demonstrations but retrained from taking any action 
against them, as in the opinion of the Woikmg Committee they acted under 
the inspiration of Sj. Hose. Provincial Congress (Committees were, however, 
instructed that they were at liberty to take action against these members 
unless they expressed regret —'Hu* decision of the Working Committee was 
received on favourably by several prominent, members of the Ileneal Provincial 
Congress ('ommitt.ee. Sj. Sarat Chandra Hose, leader of the Bengal Congress 
Parliamentary Party, in an interview said, U I congratulate the "Working 
('ommittec on their political wisdom.” Mr. Xausher Ali, a former Bengal- 
JMmister, in an interview said, ‘ Inspite all that lias happened, Helical could 
never concede that the (Amcress Hu.li Command would go to the extent of 
taking disciplinary action against Mr. Subhas Chandra Hose, the late President 
of the Indian National Congic^s. It may he doubted that ll this action on the 
part of the Congress authorities is consistent with their claim of non-violence, 
Undoubtedly it smacks ot intolerance.” 

All Congress members of the Central Legislative Assembly were asked to 
stay away from the next session of the Assembly, as a protest against the 
despatch of troops abroad and the prolongation of the ‘'life” ot the Assembly by 


a year. 

Dr. Haiendra Prasad, Congress President, sent a telegram to the Bengal 
Congress Committee directing Unit the Pro\ineial Lleetion 'rrilmnal should cease 
funetionitu, pending the disposal ot the complaint made against the election of a 
new executive council of the P>. P. C. C. 

As a result of the iir^t stave ot the inquiry into the allegations made by certain 
member of the C. P. Congress Legislative Party against Mr. 1 >. 1\ Mishra, 
Minister, Mr. Bhulabhai Desai was requested to conduct a further inquiry into 
the subject, at Nagpur. 

The Penpal Government’s decision to regulate jute acreage was convoyed in a 
communique. It was stated that the Government would he guided in the restric¬ 
tion of jute acreage by stocks at the end of the season and by a forecast of the 
demand. 


12th. Sj. Subhas Chandra Hose, in a statement on the disciplinary action taken 
against him by the Congress Working Committee, said,’’ “I welcome the decision 
of the Working Committee virtually expelling me from the Congress for three 
years. This decision is the logical consequence of the process of ‘ Bight. consolida¬ 
tion” which has been going on for the last few years and which has been 
accentuated hy the acceptance of Ministerial ofliec in the provinces.” 

Mahatma Gandhi, in an article in the Hnnjan , declared, “I am not all-powerful 
with the Ministers or with the Working Committee.” 

The movement among those Congressmen who believed in Mahatma Gandhi's 
creed and leadership to form a compact bloc took shape in the United Provinces. 
A provincial committee was formed to frame rules and evolve a plan of work. 
The Committee consisted of Acharya Kripalini. Mr. Mohanlal ►Saxcna, Mr. & K. 
D. Paliwal and 1 others. 

The first session of the Working Committee of the All-India Forward Bloc 

began at the Calcutta residence of Sj Hubhas Chandra Hose, who presided. 

Malnitma Gandhi wrote in the. flarijuti , ‘‘From all accounts I have received it 
scums that Bombay surpassed itself on the 1st. of August, the day of the 
inauguration of prohibition.” 

The Congress Working Committee congratulated the Madras Government on 
the determination with which they passed the necessary legislation removing 
local obstacles in the way of llarijans entering Hindu temples for worship. Tho 
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Oommil.tec also congratulated the Bombay Government, on the happy inauguration 
of Prohibition in Horn bay. The Committee thanked the hunger-striking prisoners 
in J)nm Dum and Aliporo for suspendin'; their strike for two months and urged 
on the Bengal (iovernment for their early and unconditional release. 

13th. Opposing \ie\vs continued to be expressed by political leaders and newspapers 
in India on the Congress Working Committees disciplinary action against Sj 
Subhas Chandra Bose.-Mr. M. N. Boy, in a statement at J>ehra Dun, said, that 
the resolution was unwise and bound to create difficulties. He held that a 
warning would have sulliccd. — I >r. Satyapal of Lahore declared that the decision 
was “a challenge to the progressive elements in the Congress. 7 —Mr. dai Crakash 
Narain, in the course of a speech at Cuttack, said, “it is a very shocking and loo 
drastic a decision. H would luilher widen instead of narrowing the gulf in 
the Congress organization, although unity is the supreme need at the present, 
juncture," 

The Working Committee of the All-India Forward Bloc, in Calcutta, discussed 
the resolution ol the Congress Working Committee on disciplinary action. 
Kepresenl.at.ives ol the Left Consolidation Committee were invited to participate in 
the discussions. 

Mr, Hem Chandra Barua, President of the Assam Congress Committee, 
contradicting a press message regarding the 1 enlargement of the Assam Cabinet, 
said that the Provincial Congress Committee never made any request to the 
Congress Woiking Commit lee for permission to enlarge the Cabinet. 

The resolution adopted by (ho Congioss Working Committee at Wnrdlio on the 
hunger-stnke by the political piisoners in Bengal jails, was ciitici/.ed at a meeting 
in Calcutta. Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose presided. 

Mr. C N. Mathurangu Mudaliar m. n. a. ( Central ), presiding over the tenth 
Coimbatore Distnet Political Conference at Bhabam (Madras), deprecated the 
idea of forming separate parties or groups, inside the Congress, which, he said, 
would weaken the organization. 

14tli. The All-Orissa Youth Conference, under the presidency of Mr. Jai Prakash 
Narain at Cuttack, passed a resolution expressing grave concern over the dis¬ 
ciplinary action taken by the Congress Working Committee against Sj. Sublnis 
Chandra Bose. 

l)r. K. M. Boliia, a member of the All-India Congress Com nut tee, who was 
charged with sedition in connexion with a speech on “India and the coming 
War" delivered by him in Fnglish, in Calcutta, on April a\us acquitted by 

Mr. U. Cupta, Chief Presidency Magistrate. 

In pursuance of the resolution of the Congress Working Committee, Mr. 
Bhulahhai Desai, Leader of the Congress Party in the Central Assembly, sent 
telegraphic, instructions from Nagpur to Mr. Asaf Ali, one of the Secretaries of 
the party, asking the latter to issue a circular requesting the Congress members 
of the Assembly not to proceed to Simla in connexion with any legislative work, 
and to request all members serving on any committee or select committee to 
withdraw. This was done on the next day. 

The Working Committee of the Forward Bloc, in Calcutta, passed resolution 
concerning the release of the political prisoners, the establishment of a volunteer 
organisation and boycott of foreign cloth. The resolution on political prisoners 
urged on the all-lmlia Congress Kxeeutive to “create a country-wide constitution¬ 
al crisis” if all the Bengal prisoners were not released within two months. 

15th. The Working Committee of the All-India Forward Bloc at their meeting 
in Calcutta, passed a resolution characterizing the Congress disciplinary action 
against Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose as “unjust, uncalled lor, vindictive and mons¬ 
trous.” The meeting after expressing lull eonlidenec in Sj. Bose, came to the 
conclusion that, action had been taken “not merely for the consolidation of the 
-Right and suppression of the Left, but appears at the same time as part of a 
plan for arriving at some sort of compromise over the Federal scheme through 
negotiations with British Imperialism.” 

Following the decision of the Congress Party to abstain from attending the 
Simla session of the Central Assembly, some members of the Congress Nationa¬ 
list Party, if not the party as a whole, intended to stay away from the Assembly. 

The Defence Department of the (Iovernment of India had under consideration 
the establishment of an Auxiliary Air Force on a basis similar to that on 
which volunteer Reserve Squadrons were being formed in Ceylon, Singapore 
Hongkong and elsewhere. ’ ' 
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The Hon’ble Dr. K. N. Katju, Exciso Minister, explained the Prohibition 
policy of the United Provinces Government in an address to the Progressive Club. 

16th. Sir Jogendra Singh, a former Punjab Minister and a member of the Army 
Indianization Committee, giving his impressions of his visit to Bombay, Poona, 
Bangalore, Mysore and Hyderabad, said that "there are some important States 
ready to join the Federation but arc awaiting financial adjustments.” 

The Working Committee of the All-India Forward Bloc at their meeting in 
Calcutta, passed a resolution condemning Mahatma Gandhi’s "new technique” in 
connexion with the agitation of the Indian States’ subjects. Mahatma Gandhi’s 
policy was characterized as a new form of moderatism. 

In the Bombay Legislative Assembly, the Bill to amend the Bombay Land 
Revenue Code was discussed. 

In the C. P. and Berar Assembly, two important legislative measures, the 
Harijan Temple Worship (Removal of Disabilities) Bill and the Vidya Mandir 
Bill were referred to Select Committees. 

17th. l)r. Rajcndra Prasad, Congress President, declared null and void the meeting 
of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee held in Calcutta on July 26, for 
the purpose of electing a new Executive Council for the Provincial Congress 
Committee. The Congress President also held the proceedings of the new 
Executive Council meeting, held on July 30 and the appointment by that body 
of the Election Tribunal as null and void. The reason for invalidating the 
B. P. C. C. meeting of July 20 was given as "want of sufficient and proper 
notice under the rules.” 

A meeting of Hindus held in Calcutta, to observe the "Anti Award Day”, 
passed a resolution condemning the Communal Aw’ard. Mr. Uirendra Nath 
Datta presided. 

An action was taken against the Faquir of Ipi’s headquarter near Kharre, 
about two miles from the Durand line. Due warning was first given to the 
tribesmen to disperse. 

The Left Consolidation Committee in Calcutta passed a resolution calling 
upon its constituent units, as well as the people of India to observe a "National 
{Struggle Week” from August 31, to September 0, 1939. 

18th. The Kashmir State Government granted a general amnesty for all undertrial 
prisoners and those convicted and sentenced in connection with the Durganag 
agitation. 

Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, speaking in Calcutta on the political situation 
said, "If the Left forces within the Congress are consolidated, they can bring 
about a change in the mentality that is pervading the Congress organization 
at present.” 

19th. Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore, in the presence of a large and distinguished 
gathering, laid the foundation stone of the Mahajati Sadan (the House of the 
Nation) in Chittaranjan Avenue, Calcutta. 

Bj. Subhas Chandra Bose, in a statement, in which he commented on the 
decision of the Congress President, dissolving the new Executive council of 
the B. P. C. C., as well as the Election Tribunal appointed by it, made an 
appeal to Dr. Raiendra Prasad “not to be prejudiced against the Bengal Provin¬ 
cial Congress Committee because of the attitude of the Working Committee 
towards myself” and "to treat the B. P. C. C as he would have treated the Gujrat 
Provincial Congress Committee or the Andhra Provincial Congress Committee.” 

Bengal Buddhists praised the work of the Ministry at a function in Calcutta 
organized in honour of the Premier of Bengal and his colleagues in the Cabinet. 

Sj, Sarat Chandra Bose, leader of the Congress Parliamentary Party, Bengal 
issued a statement on the controversy with regard to the movement of troops from 
India. He stated inter alia , "In view of the resolution of the Working Committee 
passod on August 11, I think the public are entitled to further light and 
elucidation on the points arising out of the Government communique and the 
Associated Press message.” (The official communique was released from Simla 
on August 17). 

The Bihar Government decided to accent the recommendation of the Congress 
Party in the Legislature regarding the rehabilitation of the co-operative movement 
in the province, and in pursuance of them, decided to advance a loan of Rs. 10 
lakhs to the provincial Co-operative Bank and take all other necessary action 
in this coimexiP 11 , ihclpdiug the appointment of a board of experts, 

3 
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20th. Pandit, Jawharlal Nehru arrived at Dum Dum, on his way to China. 
Pandit Nehru stated that the object of his visit to China “is not only to convey 
our good will to the Chinese people but also to meet them and develop contact 
with them. My \isit is of course personal and non-official, although I have the 
good wishes of the leading people here and the leaders of the Congress.” 

The Maharastra Provincial Congress Committee at Poona, passed a resolution 
demanding an explanation from those Congressmen who participated in the 
demonstration of July 9 against the ministries, before taking disciplinary 
action against them. The resolution while regretting that the Working Committee 
should have been compelled to take disciplinary action against an ex-President 
of the Congress, approved of the action taken against Bj. Bubhas Chandra Rose 
and expressed the opinion that, such action was necessary in the interests of 
discipline in the Congress. 

At a meeting of Moslem women in Bombay, an appeal was made to Moslem 
women to join the League and to advance its programme. The meeting was 
organized by the lTo\invial Moslem League Women’s Bub-committce. Begum 
Ilafizuddin presided. 

Mr. S. Batyamurti, in his presidential address to the Conference of the Hima¬ 
layan States 1 Peoples at Simla, advocated the administrative amalgamation of 
the smaller Indian States into a Sub-Federation as a first step to their entry 
into the All-India Federation. 

The alleged defiance by the (hn Manilali people of the Government ban, 
led to further measures against them by the Sind Go\ernment. It was under¬ 
stood that the Government ordered the confiscation of all the fund under the 
control or Dada Lakhraj and the seizure of the premises in his occupation. 

21st. The members of the Standing Committee of Princes held a meeting at, 
Simla, with His Excellency the Viceroy in the chair and discussed questions 
relating to the Federal scheme. 'The points discussed in conference with otlicers 
of the Political Department were:—(1) Treaty Bights, (2J Defence, (3) Internal 
Autonomy. 

The Government of Bengal promulgated an ordinance called the Bengal Raw 
Jute Futures Ordinance 1939, fixing the minimum rate for contracts relating to 
raw iute futures at Bs. 30/- per bale. 

22nd. The Government of India issued a communique from Simla: “At the 
request, of llis Highness the Chancellor, the Crown Representative on August 
21 and 22 received the Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes who 
laid before him their desire for a further clarification of certain details of the 

Federal oifer and tor a further liberalization of that oiler in certain resnccts.”. 

“The points of obscurity mentioned by Their Highnesses were cleared up and 
an agreement, was reached on certain alterations of details not involving any 
modification of the substance of the offer.” 

Matters of interest, to the Moslem community were discussed at a meeting 
of the Bengal Provincial Moslem League held in Calcutta, Mr. A. K. Fazlul 
II uq presiding. 

23rd. The Princes had their final talk with His Excellency the Viceroy regarding 
the Federal Plan, at Simla. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in a statement, to the Tress re : Subhas Balm resolution of 
the Working Committee, said, “J owe it to the public to make my position dear. 

I must confess that the Subhas Balm resolution was drafted by me. I can say 
that the members of the Working Committee would have shirked the duty o. 
taking action if they could have. They know that there would be a storm of 
opposition against theii action. It was easier for them to have a colourless 
resolution than to have one which was no reaped or of persons. Not to take some 
action would have amounted to abdication of their primary function of 
preserving discipline among Congressmen. 

The Bombay Legislative Assembly resumed the discussion of various amend¬ 
ments to the Tenancy Bill. The definition in regard to “rent” was debated at 
great length on the amendments moved by Bardar N. (i. Vinchoorkar and Mr. 

B. H. Jhabvala. 

The Bombay Congress Executive decided to take disciplinary action against 
eight Congressmen who participated in the demonstrations against the A. I. C. C, 
decisions. 

24th. The grave turn in international affairs was the subject of an informal con¬ 
sultation arnoug the U. P. Ministers and Maulana Abul Kalam Azad at 
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Lucknow. Mnulana Azad sent a telegram to the Congress President at Wardha 
suggesting an emergency meeting of the Working Committee to consider the 
situation. 

The Government of India insisted that there was no radical change in the 
situation in Waziristan despite the revival of gangster outrages and the necessity 
to employ troops. 

About 40 Ministers of Central Indian States had a disscussion at New Delhi, 
with His Highness the Chancellor of the Chamber of the Princes. 

At the Congress Premiers’ Conference at Poona, the international situation 
was the main subject of discussion ; the signing of tlie Non-Aggression Pact 
between Germany and Russia and other international developments were consi¬ 
dered by the Conference, 

25th. The British Community in Calcutta, at a meeting reaffirmed their loyalty 
to the Empire in the international crisis. 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, Premier of Bengal, made a fervent appeal to the people 
of Bengal to stand by the Empire in the grave crisis with which it was faced. 

Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab, made an impressive reaffirma¬ 
tion of his declaration on the Punjab’s readiness to stand shoulder to shoulder 
with Great Britain in the event, of war. 

The Executive Council of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee adopted 
a resolution deploring the decision of the Congress Working Committee dis¬ 
qualifying Sj. Sublias Chandra Bose from being President of B. P. C. C. and 
from being a member of any elective Congress body for three years, and reaffirm¬ 
ing full confidence of the Bengal Congress in Sj. Bose. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the Congress President, in a statement from Ranchi, 
referred to Sj Sublias Chandra Bose’s statement in which he characterized the 
decision of the Congress Working Committee regarding the executive of the B. 
P. C. C. as ex parte. i>r. Prasad contradicted the statement of Sj. Bose. 

At the Congress Premiers’ Conference, the policy regarding labour legislation 
and the protection of the handloom industry were among the subjects 
discussed. 

2Gtli. His Excellency the Viceroy issued an ordinance, published in a Gazettec of 
India Extraordinary, ini posing drastic restrictions on foreigners in India. 

The Par si Community in Calcutta celebrated the centenary of the first Fire 
Temple established by Mr. Bustoniji Cowasjee, a philanthropist of Calcutta and 
Bombay. In the evening, the community’s loyalty to tlie British Crown was 
expressed in no uncertain terms, and the proceedings closed with tlie singing of 
the British National Anthem. 

Western India and the Southern Punjab were experiencing the greatest famine 
of the century. 

27th. Several Indian rulers, including His Exalted Highness the Nizam, His 
Highness the Maharaja of Travaneorc, His Highness the Nawab of Ram pur 
and His Highness the Maharaja of Kapurthala placed their services at the 
disposal of the King Emperor in the event, of war. The offers were made 
through His Excellency the Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, who in a communique 
issued in Simla, expressed thanks to their Highnesses on behalf of the King 
Emperor. 

Under the auspices of the Congress Nationalist Party, Bengal, the Anti-commu¬ 
nal Award conference was held in Calcutta.—A resolution condemning the 
Communal Award as embodied in the Government of India Act, and the 
Congress attitude of neutrality towards it w'as passed. 

The Council of the Moslem League met in New Delhi. The discussion 
centred round the point, what should be the Moslem attitude in the event of war. 
It was resolved, “The Council considers it premature at present to determine 
the attitude of Moslems in the ovent of a world w r ar breaking out. The Council 
meanwhile directs the Foreign Committee to get into touch with Islamic 
countries and to ascertain their views and if any sudden contingency arises the 
Working Committco of the All-India Moslem League shall have the power to 
decide this issue.” 

The Shias of Lucknow decided to suspend the Tabarra agitation, as a result 
of talks with Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. 

Mr, C. Rajagopalachariar, Prime Minister of Madras, addressing the South Indian 
residents of Poona, declared, “The Congress alone has the capacity and 
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etrength to launch a great vital reform like Harijan temple entry. If the 
Congress did not launch it, no other party can or will.” 

28th. The All-India Moslem League, in New Delhi, passed over a dozen resolutions, 
the most important of which concerned the Princes’ attitude towards Federation ; 
Baluchistan ; Indians in South Africa; and the Communal problem. 

Sardar Bahadur Ujjal Singh, Parliamentary Secretary to the Khalsa National 
Party, observed at Lahore, “It is a matter for regret that some communities and 
organizations in India are trying to take advantage of the difficulties of Great 
Britain at this hour. In this matter, I believe the true voice of the Moslems of 
India as also of all Punjabis is that of the Punjab Premier and not of the 
Moslem League.” 

29th. His Excellency the Viceroy received further expressions of loyalty and 
readiness to place their services and resources at His Majesty’s disposal from 
the Rulers of Travancorc, Jodhpur, Kolhapur, Bhawalpur, Bitamau and Lunawada. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in a statement to the Press, on the international situation, 
commenting on a request made to him to give a lead to the world in the matter 
of ensuring peace, said, “My word can have no effect.” He further pointed out, 
“I cannot emphasize my belief more forcibly than by saying that 1 personally 
would not purchase my own country’s freedom by violence even if such a thing 
were a possibility. My faith in the wise saying that what is gained by the sword 
will also be lost by the sword is imperishable.” 

30th. H. E. the Viceroy issued Ordinance No. 5, calling upon European male 
British subjects between the agCB of 10 and 50 to register themselves within 14 
days of the issue of the ordinance. 

The autumn session of the Central Assembly opened at Simla, with Sir 
Abdur Rahim, the President, in the chair. 

An extraordinary issue of the Gazettee of India stated that Ordinance No. 
3 was issued providing for the requisition of vessels for the service of His 
Majesty. 

The Bengal Provincial Congress passed a resolution expressing confidence in 
Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose. 

Dr. llajendra Prasad, the Congress President, in the course of a Press 
statement at Ranchi, referring to the incidents which occuired at a Patna 
meeting at which demonstrations were staged against Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, 
said, "Political ideas and conviction can not be maintained by suppressing the 
other side in a democratic organization like the Congress.” 

31st. The Central Assembly discussed the Bill to give the right of divorce to 
women. 

Sir Mohammed Yakub in the course of a statement at Simla, observed, “The 
proceedings of the Council of the All-India Moslem League held in Delhi, 
revealed a very unfortunate state of affairs.” He also said that it should be tho 
duty of Indians to stand by Britain in the event of any crisis. 

The Madras Corporation by 21 votes to 17, decided not to present an address 

to Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose. 

H. E. the Governor-General sanctioned the constitution of a War Supply 
Board. 

At Lucknow, an informal conference of Ministers, at which the police authori¬ 
ties were present, considered the question arising out of the influence of Khaksars. 

The Working^ Committee of the Bihar Congress Committee took disciplinary 
action against 0 Congressmen. 


SEPTEMBER-1939 

Chief Events : —Britain’s declaration of war on Germany—The 
Viceroy’s broadcast to the Indian people—Spontaneous offer of men 
and money by the Indian Princes—Lord Zotland'S statement on 
India in the Lords. 

1st, Pledgee of loyalty and offers of services to the King in the international 
crisis continued to be reported from various Btates and cities in India. 

The total number of foreigners registered in India up to August 1931, was 
9, 241; of these Germane numbered 1, 520, Italians 740, Poles 03, Rumanians 
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24, Russians 173, Spanish 184, Hungarians 104, Yugoslavs 34, Bulgarians 2, 
Americans 1, 903, French 084, and Japanese 891. 

The Government of India (Amendment) Bill passed all stages in the House 
of Commons. The House of Lords passed the third reading of the Government 
of India (Amendment) Act. 

The Government of India decided to cancel all amateur or experimental 
wireless transmitting sets. 

2nd. His Excellency the Viceroy invited Mahatma Gandhi to meet him in Simla 
in view of the emergency created by the international situation. Mahatma 
Gandhi left Wardha for Simla. 

The Members of the Moslem League Party in the Central Assembly at 
Simla, resolved that having regard to the resolution of the Council of the 
All-D ’ a Moslem League, passed on August 27, at Delhi giving power to the 
Wor. ug ’ommittec to take such action as they thought proper in the event of 
war realing out, the president be requested to convene a meeting of the 
Work ig Committee. 

The Government of India issued a communique, re: registration of European 
Subjects. “All European Subjects to whom the Ordinance is applicable, are 
required to register, whether they have registered themselves with European 
Associations or not. It is again notified that individuals belonging to the 
army in India, Reserve oflicers, or the Auxiliary Force, India, are not required 
to register.” 

3rd. Britain and France declared War on Germany. 

His Majesty the King broadcast a stirring message to his people, “both at 
home and overseas”, of faith in the cause of Empire and its allies and confidence 
in the final victory of right and freedom over oppression. 

His Excellency the Viceroy in a broadcast speech from Simla, said. “I am 
confident that India will make her contribution on the side of human freedom 
as against the rule of force, and will play a part worthy of her place among 
the great nations and the historic civilizations of the world.” 

An extraordinary issue of the Gazette of India published two proclamations 
by His Excellency tho Viceroy declaring ‘‘that, a grave emergency exists whereby 
the security of India is threatened by war”, and “that war has broken out 
between 11 is Majesty’s Government and Germany.” 

Prominent leaders and ollieials of Bengal made an appeal to the public to 
come forward and oiler their services for the protection of Calcutta in case it 
was ittacked by an enemy from the air. 

A Press Note from the Bureau of Public Information of the Government of 
India and the Collectors of Customs at Bombay and Calcutta, on the subject 
of trading with enemy linns, said, “Trading with enemy firms or enemy subjects 
in British India has become an offence punishable with imprisonment or fine.” 

His Excellency the Viceroy promulgated Ordinance No. 5 providing for speci¬ 
al measures to ensure the public safety and interest and the defence of British 
India and for the trial of certain oHences. 

The Defence of India Ordinance empowered the Central Government to make 
such rules as appeared to be necessary or expedient for securing the defence of 
British India, the public safety, the maintenance of public order or the eilicient 
prosecution of war or for maintaining supplies and services essential to the 
life of the community. 

Orders were issued by the Government of India, imposing restriction in civil 
aviation in the interests of public safety. 

The Enemy Foreigners’ order was published in the Gazette of India.—The 
order provided for the establishment of internment camps at such places, 
thought fit by tho Central Government and the appointment of a Commandant 
over every such camp. 

4th. A special Admiralty order proclaiming mobilization of Royal Naval arid 
Royal Marine pensioners, the Royal Fleet Reserve and the Royal Naval Reserve 
waB posted in Calcutta. 

About 100 German nationals were arrested by police in Calcutta. 

In accordance with the recommendations of the Chattield Commission, rapid 
progress waB made in bringing the equipment and organization of India’s defen¬ 
ces into line with modern conditions, both internationally and technically. 

A Ministry of Information Communique announced that His Majesty’s 
Government accepted with deep appreciation the offer of the Government of 
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Nepal to send 8000 Nepalese troops for sevice with His Majesty’s forces in 
India. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly at Simla, Sir M. Zafrulla Khan, the 
leader of the House observed : u We can look forward with confidence to the 
result, of this I am certain that everyone of us here fully realizes the gravity 
of the crisis which has overtaken the world and is determined to do his duty 
to our King and country faithfully and with steadfast courage and resolution.” 

Mahatma Gandhi, accompanied by Mr. Mahadev Desai arrived in Simla to 
meet His Excellency the Viceroy. 

5th. His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief broadcasting from Simla, said, “I 
wish to remind you, that all connected with India’s defence arc addressing them¬ 
selves to their utmost in the present grave emergency to meet all the dangers 
which India may be faced with, In the performance of this task we shall be 
immensely encouraged by the support, sympathy and understanding of people of 
good-will and intelligence who realise the danger which threaten India in the 
circumstances of today and have some understanding of which the defence 
forces must do to meet them.” 

Mahatma Gandhi in a statement on his meeting with the Viceroy, said, that 
he told His Excellency that his own sympathies were with Britain and France 
from the purely humanitarian point of view. *Tt almost seems aB if Herr Hitler 
knows no God but brute force.” 

A communique issued by the Government of Bengal stated that with the 
object of coercing the Government to meet their demands, hunger-strike was 
being increasingly adopted by certain classes of prisoners. The communique 
stated, “After mature and careful consideration the Government have decided 
to be guided by the following principles in dealing with hunger-strikes and 
they take this opportunity ot making their decision widely known. When 
prisoners are on hunger-strike the Government will take all possible steps to 
preserve their lives, and it necessary will also have recourse to artificial feeding 
for this purpose. Further, if circumstances so require they will take all such 
steps as they consider proper to prevent publication in the Tress of any matter 
relating to hunger-strikers and also to prevent all demonstration or agitation in 
that connexion.” 

Under the auspices ol the British Indian Association, a largely attended public 
meetiug was held in Calcutta to pledge loyalty to the Crown. The meeting was 
representative of all sections of the Indian community and was presided over by 
Sir ITodyot Kumar Tagore. 

The Moslem League Tarty in the Central Assembly staged a walk-out as a 
protest against what they regarded as the “unaccommodating attitude” of the 
Government spokesmen. 

Gth. The action taken by the Government ot Bengal to prevent profiteering, special¬ 
ly in this matter of supply of foodstuffs, and other necessities of life was warmly 
welcomed by the puplie. 

Messages of loyalty and offers of services in the war to the Crown continued 
to pour in from Princes, Indian leaders and various communities in the country. 

Eight Congressmen of Mabarastra were warned by the Provincial President 
for participating in the demonstration against the A. 1 C. C. decisions. 

7th. The Government of India in a reassuring statement on man power observed, 
that they were receiving hourly offers of services from members of all communi¬ 
ties. that schemes for the allocation of national service to members of the larger 
communities were under consideration, but that the time for dealing with oners 
of service already made had not yet come. 

Gifts of over Rs. 13 lakhs were received from the Indian Princes, towards the 
cost of prosecuting the war. 

The Jammu and Kashmir Constitution Act was promulgated by the order of 
His Highness the Maharaja at Srinagar.—The Act consisted of six parts and 78 
sections.—Subject to llis Highness’ inherent legislative, executive and judicial 
powers in relation to the State Government, a Council of Ministers, consisting 
of a Prime Minister and such other Ministers as His Highness might appoint, 
waB invested with powers of superintending, directing and controlling of civil ad¬ 
ministration of State. Provision was made for the appointment of an Advocate- 
General.—The Legislature of the State was to consist of His Highness and the 
Praja Sabha» The Sabha comprising of 75 members. 
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Sir Wazir Hassan, a former Chief Judge of the Oudh Chief Court in a state¬ 
ment from Lucknow, declared, “The Indian National Congress can have no 
intention of striking a bargain with England at thin critical juncture. Our claim 
for freedom has not arisen from this crisis. It is an old claim. It is our birth¬ 
right.” 

Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, Minister for Commerce, Labour and Rural Reconstruc¬ 
tion, Government of Bengal, met at a conference at the Bengal 
Secretariat, representatives of the various chambers of commerce, 
trades and manufactures, to consider how best to stop profiteering and what 
principles should be followed and what steps should be taken in regulating 
prices of specified commodities and how hoarding could be prevented. 

8th. In the Central Assembly, the Government accepted an amendment for refer¬ 
ence of the Defence of India Bill to a Select Committee. 

A Gazette of India Extra-oidinary notified the grant of power to provincial 
Governments including Chief Commissioners to control prices of articles, 
subject to certain conditions. Bower should only be exercised in res¬ 
pect of necessaries, such as medical supplies, foodstuffs, salt, kerosene oil and 
the cheaper qualities of cotton cloth. 

Bandit Jawharlal Nehru, in an interview at Rangoon, said, “We have re¬ 
peatedly stated that wc are not out. to bargain. We do not approach the problem 
with a view to taking adxantage ot Buiain’s ditliculties.” 

A statement signed by Hr. Rubmdra Nath Tagore, Sir B. C. Roy, Sir 
Muumathanath Mukherjee and several other Hindu leaders of Bengal was issued 
in Calcutta calling upon India to stand by Biitain and “resist the disastrous 
policy of domination by force. No Indian would desire that England should 
lose the battle tor freedom she is lighting to-day.” 

M. Paderewski, the celebrated Polish pianist and former politician, appealed 
to Mahatma Gandhi, in a cable from Morgcs (Switzerland) to use his influence 
with the people of India to gain for Poland India’s sympathy and friendship. 

Swami Abliedauanda, founder and president of the Ram Krishna Vedanta 
Society, and the only living direct disciple of Sri Ram Krishna Earamhansa, 
died m Calcutta. 

His Highness the Nawab of Bhopal issued an appeal to Moslems in India to 
sink their differences and help Britain ‘ in the vindication of those great and 
noble principles of liberty, fair play and justice for which Islam stands.” 

9th. More messages of lovalty from the Brinees of India were received by His 
Excelh ncy the Viceroy bringing the total to S3. To all llis Excellency replied 
with warm thanks on behalf of the King Emperor. 

Bandit Jawharlal Nehru, on his return flight from China, arrived in Calcutta. 
Referring to the War, Bandit Nehru said he thought he could not add anything 
to what he had already stated to an inten lower at Rangoon. “You will 
appreciate”, he continued, “that it is not proper for me, or for any one else, 
to go about giving his private advice on a matter of such grave import. There 
should be unity of thought, followed by unify of aciion. In order to have 
unity of action, there must be a certain unity of thought, and full consultation 
and co-operation. At this stage it is right and proper that nationalist India 
should sneak with one voice and act. in a united way.” 

The Congress Working Committee held a six-hour meeting at Wardha. 
Mahatma Gandhi was present throughout, the sitting.—Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, 
Mr. M. hv Anev, Acharyya Narendra Hcv and Mr. Jai Erakash Narain were 
also present by invitation. At the conclusion of the meeting it was announced 
that, Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Ancy gave the committee an account of the 
recent interviews they had with the Viceroy at Simla and a general discus¬ 
sion took place later. 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan , under the caption, “That unbecoming 
demonstration” (at Batna) : “Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose has a perfect right to 
agitate against, the action of the Working Committee and canvas public opinion 
against it. The hostile demonstration of an unseemly nature, which brought no 
credit to the Congress, showed an unworthy intolerance”. 

To put a stop to profiteering, various provincial authorities were taking steps 
to check abnormal increases in the prices of commodities. 

10th, The Congress Working Committco adjourned without reaching at any 
conclusion on the question of the Congress attitude to war. 
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A meeting of the Working Committee of the National Liberal Federation of 
India was held in Romhay.—Sir Chimaulal Setalvad presided. It was resolved 
inter aha, “The Working Committee appeals to other political parties to take 
a broad view of the situation so that the country is left in no doubt as to its 
duty in the present crisis which is definitely to range itself on the side of 
Britain.” 

Mr. K. M. Munshi, Home Minister. Bombay, presiding over tho annual 
meeting of the Gujrati Bahityn Bam sad in Bombay, made a reference to the 
war in Europe. He said that it had been brought about by Hitler’s racial 
arrogance, and that it was a war of ruthless destruction carried on against 
civilized nations. 

A sum of Rs. ] .00,000 in Indian Currency, alleged to be the Nazi Party’s 
Fund for activities in India, was found by the special Branch of the C. I. D. 
during the course of a search in Bombay. 

11th. His Excellency the Viceroy addressing a joint session of the two Houses 
of the Central Legislature, said, “I am confident that however dillieult may be 
the days that lie ahead of us, India will speak and act as one, and that her 
contribution will be worthy of her ancient name.” The most impressive part of 
the proceedings was the reading by the Viceroy of a gracious message to India 
from the King Emperor. tt I am confident”, His Majesty said, u that in the 
struggle in which 1 and my people have now entered we can count on sympathy 
and support from every quarter of the Indian continent in face of the common 
danger.” His Excellency also announced that preparations in connection with 
the introduction of Federation would remain in suspense during tho pendency 
of the war. 

The Congress Working Committee met again at Wardha, without, coming to 
any decision on the question of its attitude to the war. 

His Highness the Maharaja Beindia of Gwalior, made a stirring appeal to all 
his subjects to stand united, firm and hold and to give unstinted support to the 
British Government in a righteous cause. 

The Government, of Bengal, stated an otficial communique, decided to fix and 
regulate the prices of the principal items of foodstuffs, medicines, medical 
supplies, salt, kerosene oil and cheaper varieties of cloth. 

By a Gazette Extraordinary the Punjab Government gave powers to nil Deputy 
Commissioners in their respective districts to control prices of foodstuffs, 
medical supplies, cheaper qualities of cotton cloth etc. 

12th. The Council of State at Simla, unanimously passed a motion expressing 
“profound admiration of Poland’s heroic struggle against wanton aggression 
and complete confidence that the undaunted spirit of their people and the 
unflinching determination of their allies will ultimately lead them to victory.” 
Sir Jagadish Prasad, Leader of the House delivered a striking speech on India’s 
duty in the war. 

In the U. P. Legislative Council, a concession which the Ministry had agreed 
to make outside the terms of the compromise embodied in the report of the 
Select Committee on the Tenancy Bill was introduced when the Council resumed 
discussion of that Bill. 

The Congress Working Committee met at Wardha—on the war issue the 
draft resolution before the Committee would appear to follow the line of thought 
revealed in Mahatma Gandhi’s statement at Simla. 

Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, the Punjab Premier, in a speech at a meeting in 
Amritsar, declared, “I agree with those who say that India should not interest 
herself in Imperialist wars. But to-day you have to fight, not for the sake 
of England hut in defence of your own hearths and homes, in defence of justice 
and right, and stand in line with the Moslem countries of the world.” 

13th. The Maharaja of Morvi offered to contribute Rs. 5 lakhs towards the expenses 
of the war. The offer was gratefully accepted by the Crown Representative. 

The Congress Working Committee at Wardha, passed a resolution setting 
aside the co-optation of twenty-five members to tho Delhi Provincial Congress 
Committee. 

14th. In the Central Assembly, the results of the Select Committee’s seven hours’ 
work on the Defence of India Bill were discussed : Sir Zafrullah Khan, Leader 
of the House, moved consideration of the Bill, which he claimed had been 
materially improved in the Committee stage. 
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Under the joint auspices of the Anglo-Indian Civil Liberties Association and 
the Anglo-Indian Rate-payers Association in Calcutta, a meeting was held in 
Calcutta under the presidency of the Mayor. A resolution urging the Anglo- 
Indian and Indian citizens of Calcutta to co-operate whole-heartedly with the 
authorities in the defence of Calcutta and India was passed. 

The Congress Working Committee, after a long meeting, issued a statement 
deferring its decision on the Congress attitude towards the War, so as to allow 
time for further elucidation of the issues at stake. The Committee in its 
statement, supported Poland in its fight against aggression and maintained 
that it had no quarrel with Germany or German people, but with aggression. 
The Committee wanted from Britain a clarification of her objective in the 
war, and invited the British Government to declare in unambiguous terms how 
it intended to apply the principle of Democracy to India. The statement added 
that a decision could not be long delayed. 

15th. The Government warned the landlords of New Delhi against increases in 
house rent : the property owners having attempted to increase rents by as much 
as 100 p. c. in expectation of the heavy demands on accommodation. 

On the Indo-Afghan frontier, a conspiracy believed to have been inspired by 
foreign influences and designed to create serious diversions on the frontier, 
simultaneously with tiie out-break of war in Europe was brought to light. It 
revealed that a group of malcontents formed a .Tirgah but were repulsed when 
attempting to enter Afghanistan. 

The Farsi Community of Karachi met under the chairmanship of Khan 
Bahadur Katrak and passed a resolution pledging their loyalty to 11 is Majesty’s 
Government and placing their resources at Go\eriiment’s disposal. 

Kith. Mahatma Gandhi, in an article in the JJnrt/an, declared, U I have come to 
the conclusion that Herr Hitler is responsible for the War.” 

Mahatma Gandhi issued a statement from Wardlia : “The Working Committee’s 
statement on the woild crisis took four days before it received final shape. 
Every member expressed his opinion freely on the draft that was, at the 
committee’s imitation, prepared by Pandit .lawliarlal Nehru. 1 was sorry to find 
myself alone in seeking that whatever support, was to be given to the British 
should be given unconditionally, 'fins could be done on a purely non-violent 
basis. All that is required is a mental revolution on the part of British 
statesmen. The Congress support will mean the greatest moral _ asset, in favour 
of England and Eram-e. Eor Cougicss has no soldiers to oiler. The Congress 
lights not with violence but with non-Molence." 

In the H. P. Legislative Council, an important legislative measure, namely, 
the Power Alcohol Bill, was introduced, considered and passed. The House 
also concluded discussion on the third reading of the U. 1*. Tenancy Bill. 

17th. His Highness the Nawah of Bhopal addressing a gathering uf Stale officials, 
jagirdars and prominent non-oilicials at Bhopal, made an appeal for unity among 
Moslems and the need for supporting Britain ‘at this time of a common danger.” 

Sir. S. Radhakrishnan in a statement to the Press on the Congress Working 
Committee’s resolution on war, said, “The statement reflects the hopes and 
fears of the Indian People.” 

The Working Committee of the Forward Bloc at Wardha, condemned the 
India Act amendment which was passed into law. 

18th. The Working Committee of the All-India Moslem League concluded its session 
at New Delhi after passing a unanimous resolution dealing mainly with the 
international situation and Federation. The portion of the resolution dealing 
with the international situation, said, “If full effective and honourable co¬ 
operation of the Moslems is desired by the British Government, in the grave 
crisis which is facing the world to day and if it is desired to bring it to a 
successful termination, it must create a sense of security and satisfaction among 
the Moslems and take into confidence the Moslem League which is the only 
organization that can speak on behalf of Moslem India.” 

The Government of Central Provinces and Bcrar reviewing the annual 
administration reports of the Municipal Committees for the year ending March 
1939 referred to the “lamentable lack of civil rcponsibilities” on the part of the 
Committees. 

The Council of State discussed the Chat field Report on defence. On Dr. 
Kunzru’g adjournment motion on the Report, Mr. C. M. G. Ogilvie claimed that 
4 
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no major derision affecting India ever had ho favourable a reception by all classes 
of the people as His Majesty’s Government’s acceptance of the Chatfield Report 
on the technical and financial problems of modernizing India’s defence organiza¬ 
tion. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad arrived in Lucknow for the Bhin-Sunni conference. 
The Maulana asserted Hint the Wardlin statement on war was the best in the 
circumstances and that there could be no middle way between co-operation and 
non-co-operation. 

19th. The Government of India issued an order under the Defence of India Rules 
restraining male European British subjects, including members of the Auxiliary 
Eorce, Tndia, between the ages of 10 and bO from leaving the country except with 
the permission of the officer commanding the district or Independent Brigade 
area. 

Mi. Sri Krishna Sinha, Premier of Pillar, while inaugurating the scheme of 
compulsory education of the Muzallarpur Municipality stressed the need of 
primary education. 

Jn the Central Legislative Assembly, the Congress Nationalist Party’s attempts 
to effect, amendment to the Pctence ol India Pill failed. 

Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar, Commerce Member, introduced a Pill in the Central 
Assembly to provide for the registration ami more effective protection of trade 
marks. 

Pandit .lawharlal Nehru, addressing a meeting at Allahabad, explained the War- 
dha statement on war. He detailed at lenetli the various items in the Congress 
resolution on War and the events which had dimmed the outlook of the 
Congress. Coining to the Wardlia statement itself, Pandit Nehru emphasized that 
they were to act in a responsible manner so as not. to alienate the progressive 
forces of the world and also to recognize the new status that India had acquired 
in the ('yes of the world, lie explained that the Wardlia statement did not 
give a final decision which would depend upon what response England made in 
this respect. 

Mr. Asal Ali, M. i,. A., (Central) in a press interview at New Delhi said, “The 
Moslem League Working Committee’s statement on the international situation is 
bound to disappoint all thinking Moslems in India, The world crisis demanded 
a better grasp of fundamentals, wide vision and statesmanship of a high order.” 

20th. In the Central Assembly, the third reading of the Defence of India Pill was 
passed.— 1 The Congress Nationalist Party made a demand for the right of appeal 
against all sentences passed by Special Tribunals. Mr. Ancy referred to the 
fact that the Government, had in the Select Committee accepted the principle 
of the right of appeal against sentences ot deatli and transportation. 

The Council of State discussed two non-otlicial resolutions one of which, 
relating to the manufacture of locomotives in India, was adopted in an amend¬ 
ed form, while the other, in reeard to the demand for the Iudianization of the 
Indian Medical Service, was rejected by 0 votes to 22. 

A Press communique from Simla pointed out that the exact application of 
Ordiaucell of 1033, which prescribed the registration of European British 
subjects as defined therein, was not entirely clear to certain sections of the 
public : domicile whether in India or elsewhere was not conclusive in determining 
whether a person was liable to registration. 

21st. The Government of India placed at the disposal of the industrial branch of 
the Co-operative Department, Punjab, a sum of Ps. 23,000 to he spent in five 
years for the improvement of cottage industries. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, in the course of an article in the National Herald , 
Lucknow, appealed to Britain to take advantage of the opportunity afforded by 
the crisis and rid herself of her imperialist tradition. 

The II. P. Government issued a Press Note contradicting suggestions in certain 
quarters that the Government launched a campaign to crush the Khaksar 
movement. 

22nd. A meeting of the Anglo-Indian Community was held in Calcutta, under the 
auspices of the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European Association: a resolution 
was passed unanimously affirming the loyalty of Anglo-Indians to His Majesty 
the King Emperor, the British Empire and India, and their readiness to answer 
the call to service whenever it should come. 

In the Council of Htate, official Pills, passed by the Assembly, were passed 
without amendment. Three of these were amending Bills to the Indian Carriage 
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bv Air Act, Indian Rubber Control Act, Indian Railways Act. fhc fourth was 
the Rill to amend certain amendments and to repeal certain other enactments. 

j’andit Jawharlal Nehru, inaugurating the Lucknow Students ( .onference, 
reprimanded studentB for practising the unreality of shouting slogans, f audit 
Nehru observed that those who were thinking in terms of the forward JJloc, 
were in his opinion doing dis-serviee to the country. 


23rd. Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the IJarijun, that the satisfactory termination of 
the Jaipur Fatyagraha was a triumph of non-violence. 

Mahatma Gandhi in another article in the Harijav, entitled “Temple Entry” 
dealing with the alleged persecution of reformers following the throwing open 
of temples in South India, said, “From everywhere evidence continues to pour in 
that the Sanatanist, opposition is confined to a few, and they do not hesitate to 
resort to any method however uus< rupulous ” 

Sj. Subhas Chandra Rose issued a statement from Rombay, u My attention has 
been drawn to the remarks made by I'audit Jawharlal Nehru about the Forward 
Rloe at a recent meeting at Lucknow. Though the Forward RIoc is a dynamic 
body and has been forging ahead during the last few months, it has unfor¬ 
tunately failed to enlist J'amlit Nehru’s sympathy. I do not know' what his 
conception of good and evil is, nor do I know why he has been pleased to call 
the Forward Bloc an evil.” 


The Lucknow' Students’ Conference) passed a resolution reiterating their con¬ 
fidence in Sj. Subhas Chandra Rose and declaring that the disciplinary action 
against Sj. Rose and other Leftists was a serious blow to the unity of national 
forces. 

The Secretary of the Congress Committee in one of the districts of the Punjab, 
wrote to IIis Excellency the Governor announcing that, lie along with all oilier 
members oi the Committee resigned and that the Congress Committee ceased 
to exist in that district. The Sccietary and the othoi members urged that the 
Congress should give unconditional support to Rritain in the War. 


24th. His Excellency the Viceroy imited Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Jinn ah to 
Simla for further discussion of the situation. 

A conference was hold at Cuttack, to discuss the programme of a geological 
survey to be undertaken in Orissa, Mr. Nityananda Knnungo, Minister for 
Revenue and Development presiding. The conference was attended by Dr. Dunn, 
Superintending Geologist, who visited Cuttack for the purpose and also by 
officers of the Revenue and the Development Department. 

\ conference of Nationalist Muslims held in Lahore, adopted a resolution 
condemning the Muslim League’s attitude towards war. Maulana K. Hanif 
Nadvi presided. 


25th. It was oflicially announced from Wardha that the next session of the All- 
india Congress would be held at Ramgarh. Acting on Mahatma Gandhi’s 
advice, Dr. Raiendra Prasad and several Congress workers from Bihar, with 
whom he had been holding consultations, finally decided the matter. 

The Council of State began general discussion of the Defence of India Bill, 
as passed by the Central Legislative Assembly. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, speaking at a Lucknow function, urged the creation 
of a national militia for the defence of the country. 


2Gth. Mahatma Gandhi readied Simla to have a second consultation with His 
Excellency the Viceroy, since the outbreak of war. 

In the Council of State, the first reading of the Defence of India Bill was 
passed. 

Lord Zetland (Secretary of State for India) asked by Lord Snell to make a 
statement, voiced in the House of Lords the British Government’s appreciation 
of the support of all classes of people in India in the struggle against aggression. 
Lord Zetland said that he readily accepted Lord Snell’s invitation in that 
“it provides me* with an opportunity lor giving expression to the high apprecia¬ 
tion of His Majesty’s Government of the support which has been accorded to 
them by all classes in India. From the Princes have come the most generous 
offers of men, money and personal service. From individuals in all parts of 

the country there have poured in messages of sympathy and support.I am 

bound to add, however, that in the course of a statement recently issued, those 
who have been authorized to speak for the Indian National Congress have 
indicated that they would hud it difficult to co-operate with Great Britain in 
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the prosecution of the War except upon conditions affecting the political 
relations between the two countries. These conditions have so far been expressed 
in abstract terms, and, I am not at present prepared to comment upon them. 

27th. J)r. Eajendra Prasad, Congress President, and 1 ’audit .Tawharlal Nehru, 
Chairman of the War Sub-Coin mitlec of the Congress, were invited by llis 
Excellency the Viceroy to meet him on October 3. 

The Council of State passed the Defence of India Rill. 

At a meeting of Lucknow Moslems, Maulana Abul Wahl presiding, speeches 
were delivered condemning the Khaksar agitation in Lucknow. 

The U. P. Government, on receiving the reports about the use of violence by 
Khaksar against police constables near Gliazi dual, instructed the Deputy 
Inspector General of Police to proceed to Ghaziabad to reinforce police arrange¬ 
ments and meet the Khaksar menace effectively by the use of force or otherwise 
as District authorities considered necessary. 

28th. The appeal filed by Sj. Sublias Chandra Rose against, the judgment of 
Mr. Justice R. J. Wadia in the Yithalbhai Patel will dispute, was dismissed by 
the Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Kania at the Rombay High Court. 

The absence of hostile activity in Waziristan indicated that the Faquir of 
Ipi was living somewhere in seclusion, having dispensed with all his followers 
except, three or four personal attendants. 

The Customs authorities issued orders regarding the release of German goods 
to importers subject to certain conditions notwithstanding that the goods were 
not paid for in part, or in full prior to the declaration ot war. 

Sir Rikander Hyat Khan, the Punjab Premier, in an interview at Simla, 
suggested that Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. M. A. Jinnali. President of the Moslem 
League, should meet not as politicians but as statesmen to discuss the problem 
of India’s position in the War. 

29th. Pandit .Tawharlal Nehru, in a statement referring to the statement made by 
Lord Zetland, the India Secretary, in the House of Lords said, ‘The Congress 
Working Committee had explained the position of the Congress at length and 
with clarity and dignity. Lord Zetland lias not followed the Working 

Committee’s example in this respect. We had tried to consider the problem 
of India in the larger context of war aims and had requested the Rritish 

Government to declare clearly what their aims in this war were and, furthei. 
give effect to such aims, in so far as it was possible at the present.” 

Mahatma Gandhi, in a statement on the same subject, said “I maintain that 
the Congress is an all inclusive body. Without offence to any body it can be 
said of it that it is the one body that has represented for over half a century, 
without a rival, the vast masses of India, irrespective of class or creed. It has 
not a single interest opposed to that of the Mussulmans or that of the people 
of the States. And the Congress has every right to know that, it can go to 

the people and tell them that at the end of the war India’s status as an 

independent country is as much assured as that of Great Rritaiu.” 

His Excellency the Viceroy opened a War Purposes Fund to receive 
the spontaneous and very generous donations for purposes connected with the 
war which have been sent to him by all sections of the community and from 
all parts of India. 

The Bengal Provincial Congress Election Tribunal, appointed by the Congress 
Working Committee and consisting; of Mr. Satisli Chandra Das Gupta, PrcJ, 
Khitish Prasad Chattopadhya and Prof. Priya Ranjan Sen met in Calcutta. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the Moslem League, speaking at the annual 
dinner of the Old Boys’ Association of the Osmania University at Hyderabad 
(Deccan) said : “I have always believed in a Hindu Moslem pact. Rut such a 
pact can only be an honourable one and not a pact which will mean destruction 
of one and the survival of the other. 

30th. Mahatma Gandhi, writing in the Harijan, said, ‘‘Strange as it may appear 
my sympathies are wholly with the ailies. Willy-nilly this war is resolving 
inself into one between such democracy ns the West has evolved and 
totalitarianism as it is typified in Herr Hitler.” 

Mr. N. R. Sarker, Finance Minister, Government of Bengal, speaking at a 
conference of the Merchants’ Association of Faridpur, made a strong plea for 
united and co-ordinated action on the part of business men. 

The U. P. Government’s efforts to find a solution of the labour dispute 
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in Cawnporc and avert a general strike in the cotton and woollen mills were 
fruitless. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti, Deputy Loader of the Congress Party in the Central 

Assembly, speaking at Madras on u India and the War”, said, U I do hope the 

present stalemate will soon he dissolved and the result of talks between our 

leaders and the Viceroy will load to a clarification of the claims of India, 
enabling her to play to the fullest her part in the Wai.” 

“Laxminarayan Day” held under the auspices of the Nagpur University, was 
celebrated at Jubbulpore. The late lino Bahadur D. Laxminarayan had 

donated Its. 30,00,000 to the Nagpur University for technical and industrial 
development in the province, that sum having increased to Ks. bo,00,000. 


OCTOBER—1939 

Chief Events :—The Congress resolution on War—The Viceroy’s 
Statement on India’s Political Future—Congress Ministries in the Provinces 
called upon to resign :—Several Ministries resigned. 

1st. The Public Health Commissioner in his annual report for 1937, slated that 
“Fevers” alone accounted for over 3,000,000 deaths or 55 per cent of the total 
mortality and respiratory diseases for b%. 

Mr. It. A. kidwai, the acting Premier of U. P. in a statement observed, “It 
appears that in certain quarters a suspicion is entertained that the Government 
is determined to crush the Khaksars. There is no such intention.” 

The Moslems at Sukkur, contrary to the decisions of the Council of Action to 
postpone direct action, launched Satyagraha with a \iew to securing possession of 
Manz.nl gah. 

The tipper House in Bihar, instate of the Government’s opposition, passed Mr. 
G. Lai’s Bill to amend the Bakast Land Restoration Act. The Bill laid down 
tliat there should lie a right of appeal to both parties from orders passed by the 
collector or a person authorized by him. 

2nd. Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the Congress President, and Pandit Jnwharlal Nehru 
arrived at Delhi for their interview with His Excellency the Viceroy.—Final 
talks between Mahatma Gandhi and the Congress leadeis before the Viceroy’s 
interview with Dr. Bajendra Prasad and Pandit Nehru, chairman of the Congress 
ws r sub-committee took place ut New Delhi. 

The Government, of Bombay issued a Press Note which dispelled the notion 
that foreign degrees in non-technical subjects conferred auxantages in the 
matter of Government appointments. 

The Government of Bihar’s rural development scheme started with its formal 
inauguration by the Ministers, parliamentary secretaries and other prominent 
leaders of Bihar, in the different districts. 

A statement from Bombay, issued by 8ir Chimanlal Sitalvad, Sir Cowasji 
Jehnngir, Mr. V. N. Chandavarkar (Liberals), Mr. V. D. Savarkar (Hindu Maha- 
Babha), Mr. N. C. Kelkar, Dr. B. It. Ambcdkar, expressed the new that the 
Congress and the Moslem League do not represent the whole or even the hulk of 
India and that any constitutional or administrative arrangement arrived at between 
the Government and the Congress and the Moslem League could not be binding 
on the Indian people. 

In accordance with the decision of the General Council of the Mazdoor Sablia 
to bring about a general strike in the textile mills of Cawnporc in sympathy 
with the strikers of the Victoria Mills, about 12,000 workers went on strike. 

3rd. Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar, Premier of Madras, declared in an interview, 
“Prohibition is based on the firm foundation of popular desire and has a mean¬ 
ing and a future far beyond the boundaries of mere temperance laws.” 

The Government of Bengal, having considered the individual causes of 9 
political prisoners and the recommendations of the Advisory Committee on the 
same, ordered them to be released. 

A Defence Department Press Note announced that vacancies in the Royal Air 
Force Units in India would be filled for the first time by local recruitment. 

Three major points, discussed at the interview between His Excellency the 
Viceroy and Dr. Raiendra Prasad and Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, were understood 
to have been : (I) Britain 's w r ar aims and her peace aims. (II) The extent to 
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which effect may be given as soon as possible to her aims in India. (Ill) Con¬ 
gress co-operation in Lidia's war organisation. 

4th. His Excellency the Viceroy, continuing his consultations with political leaders, 
had a three quarter of an hour talk with Sardar Vallavbhai Patel. 

The U. P. Assembly passed the Tenancy Bill, incorporating the amendments 
made by the U. P. Council. 

5th. Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. M. A. Jinnah, Moslem League President, had 
interviews with His Excellency the Viceroy. Mr. Jinnah informed that he had 
duly placed the views of the various communities before the Viceroy and lie 
was confident that these would receive careful attention and consideration by 
His Excellency. 

At Meerut, the military were called out to control the ugly situation created 
by the communal riot which broke out on the 4th. October. Two hundred 
persons were arrested. 

Tin Bihar Assembly adopted a rule empowering the speaker to suspend any 
membei acting in a disorderly manner from attending the sittings of tin 
Assembly for a period not exceeding the term of the session in which this 
prerogative might be asserted. 

6th. Sj. Sublus Chandra Bose received a telegram inviting him to an interview 
with ^ T is Excellency the Viceroy in New Delhi on October 10. 

A large number of kidnapping outrages occurred in the the Nortli-Wesi 
Frontier Province. Eight persons were kidnapped near Manzal while travelling 
in mail lorry. 

7tli. The Working Committee of the Congress assembled at Wardha. Two sittings 
wore held, one in the morirng for three hours and the second in the afternoon 
for (> hours. Mahatma Gandhi w r as present at the second meeting. The 
Committee heard accounts ol the interviews which Mahatma Gandhi and 
members of the war sub-committee had with 11. E. the Viccry and also Pandit 
Jawharlal Nehru’s conversations with Mr. Jinnah. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in an article in the Hanjun, headed “The unfortunate 
people of Travaneore”, said, "The Princes will render Great Britain a real 
service when they can offer their services not as so many autocrats but as true 
representatives of their people.” He continued by saying, u in these times 
every one ol the Princes has powers of absolute autocrats. Hitler enjoys no 
greater powers. Britain’s position as I lie self-constituted guardian of democracy 
is compromised so long as it has more than o0(> autocrats as her allies. 

The Government of Sind in a statement on the Manzalgah Snlyagraha at 
Sukkur pointed out that hitherto they refrained from using their lawful powers 
to put an end to violence but further acts of violence on the part of the 
Satyagrahis would be mot with adequate action. 

8th. The fourth annual meeting of the Indian Science News Association took 
place at the University College of Science, Calcutta. Dr. Satya Charan Lalia 
presided. 

The Council of the provincial Moslem League at Lucknow, decided not to 
support the JChaksar movement.—Mr. Jinnah decided to mediate in the dispute 
with the Government. 

9th. A resolution seeking the All-India Congress Committee's approval of the 
Working Committee’s statement issued from Wardha on September 14 on the 
war situation and repeating the invitation to the British Government to state 
their war and peace aims, was passed by the Congress Working Committee at 
Wardha The resolution was placed before the All-India Congress Committee, 
which also met at Wardha. 

The second week of His Excellency the Viceroy’s talks with Indian leaders 
since his return to New Delhi from Simla began by granting interviews to 
Nawab Mahomed Ismail Khan, President of the United Provinces Moslem 
League. Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the Hindu Mahasabha, and Dr. B. tt. 
Ambedkar. Mr. P. N. Sapru, President of the National Liberal Federation 
received an invitation form His Excellency the Viceroy. 

The All-India Congress Committee adjourned aftor about 22 amendments 
had been moved to the Working Committee’s u War crisis” resolution. Most of 
the movers of the amendments belonged to the Leftist group and the burden 
of their amendments was to ask the Congress to stand by part declarations 
regarding War. 
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10th. Hifl Excellency the Viceroy granted interview# to Mr. A, Aikman, 
of the EurnjKMin group in the Central Assembly, Bj. Bubha* Chandra 
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of the EurnjKMin group in the Central Assembly, Bj. Bubha# Chandra Uoae, 
Leader of the Forward Bloc and Harder Aurangzeh Khan from Peshawar. 

The Congress Working Committee*# resolution on war wiun tmated by the 
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The Congress Working Committee*# _ ~ — — ,- 4 

All-India Congress Committee by 18H vote# to i>8. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru 
severely criticized the talk of a break-away by a section of the organization 
which might threaten indojxmdent action if the Working Committee did not 
achieve m negotiation with the British Government oubatantuily what the 
Leftists wanted. 

The Government of Bengal made an appeal to Labour not to resort to strike 
recklessly in the time of emergency. It was jointed out that the Minister for 
Labour was always ready to hear the complaints uf workers and would do all 
in his power to bring about an amicable settlement. 

11th. II is Excellency the Viceroy grant id interviews to Mr. A. K. Fa/lnl Hun 
Premier of Bengal, the Maharajadhiiaja of Buidvvan and Mr. A. IL Klimt 
Lockhart of the European A^so nation. 

Mahatma Gamllu was present at the meeting of tlm Standing Committee 
of the Mates People Confcmi-e at Waidlm. Pandit Jawhailal Vhru and 
l»r. iattabhi Ntarainayja wcic also im-M-nt. '1 he .pi.-Mion of appointin'' a 
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Thc TTon’blc Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar, the Premier of Madras, had an 
interview with His Excellency the Viceroy. 

14th. Mahatma Gandhi, in an article in the Harijan, headed “on Trial,” said, “It 
is better for India to discard violence altogether—even in the defence of her 
borders.” He continued : “In the course of conversations with members of the 
Working Committee, 1 discovered that their non-violence had never gone beyond 
lighting the British Government with that weapon.” 

Hir Abdul Halim Ghuznavi, in the course of a Press statement, put forward 
a plea for the enlistment of Bengali youths in the army. 

A clash occurred between a party of Police and about GO Khaksars who arrived 
in Lucknow by train. 

The Government declared a blockade against the Afridis of Khyber Agency. 
Jt applied both to Afridis seeking entry into British territory and to persons 
from British territory seeking entry into Afridi country. 

Mrs. Vijavalakshmi 1 'audit, Minister for Local ^elf-Govcrnment, IT. P. pre¬ 
sided over the opening session of the Agra Province Women’s Conference held 
in Caw 11 pore. 

15th. The fifth Marketing Officers Conference which was opened by Kunwar Rir 
Jagadish Prasad on October 10, at New Delhi, concluded its session. The most 
important subject, under discussion related to the measures to be taken during 
tlie War to keep in touch with current prices, visible stocks, a\ailable supplies 
of essential commodities etc. 

Pandit Ambika Prasad Bajpai, presiding over the 2St.li annual session of the 
All-India Hindi conference at Benares, declared, “The only language which can 
be the national language of India is Hindi.” 

Presiding at the eleventh session of the Gauhati Prnbasi Bengali Oh atm 
Sammilaiii, Professor llumayun Kabir dealt on the different, phases of Bengali 
literature and its influence on the national character of Bengal. 

lGth. H. E. the Viceroy granted interviews to Kumarraja Muthia Chetiar, Kao Bahadur 
M. C. Bajah, Major Sir Muhammad Nawa/. Khan, Uai Bahadur Barakha Singh 
and Master f fara Singh.—IIis Excellency's consultations with representative 
leaders of Indian political life drew to a (dose. 

Mr. Srikrishna Smha, live Bihar Premier, when lie moved a resolution relating 
to the war, flamed on the lines of the recent All-India Congress Committee 
lesolution in the Bihar Assembly, declared, “India is only waiting for a gesture 
from Gieat Britain and millions would then rush to gi\c their lives in the 
battle-field to help her in the present War.” 

Sir Muza Ismail, Dewan of Mysore addiessing the Representative Assembly, 
observed, “Let me suggest to our misguided patiiots that constitutional reform¬ 
'd that is what they are aiming at—is beat effected by reason and not by rowdyism.” 

17th. His Excellency the Viceioy’s appeal for unity 'Two important announce¬ 
ments with regard to the political future of India and the country’s attitude to¬ 
wards the war were made by His Excellency the Viceroy in a statement issued 
from New Delhi.—His Excellency statedjthat he was authorized by His Majesty’s 
Government to say that at the end of the War they would be very willing to 
enter into consultation with representatives of the several communities, parties 
and interests in India, and with the Indian Prine.es with a view to securing 
their aid and co-operation in the framing of such constitutional modifications 
as might seem desirable.—-His Excellency announced the immediate establish¬ 
ment of a consultative group, representative of all major political parties in 
British India and of the Indian Princes, which would have as its object the 
association of public opinion in India with the conduct of the war questions 
relating to war activities. 

The Government of Bengal completed their examination of all the caseB of 
terrorist, and civil disobedience prisoners which were placed before the Advisory 
(Committee. Prisoners numbering Hi) were released unconditionally, 43 were 
released or ollerod their release on conditions, 7 were granted remission 
and in 40 cases clemency was refused. The Press communique stated that the 
figures compared very favourably with the Advisory Committee which were that 
140 prisoners should be released unconditionally, and 33 conditionally, that 
remission should be granted in If* cases and that clemency should be recused in 
45 cases. 

His Excellency the Governor of Bengal promulgated an Ordinance called the 
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Bengal Jute Regulation Ordinance, 1939, to regulate the cultivation of jute in the 
province and to enable the Government to prepare a record of the lands on which 
]ute was being grown in 1939. 

18th. Mahatma Gandhi characterized H. E. the Viceroy’s declaration on India’s politi¬ 
cal future, as “profoundly disappointing.”—The Mahatma in a statement saicl : “It 
would have been better if the British Government had declined to make any 
declaration whatsoever. The long statement made by the Viceroy simply shows that 
the old policy of divide and rule is to continue. So far as I can see the Congress 
will be no party to it, “The Indian declaration shows clearly that there is to be no 
democracy for India if Britain can prevent it. Another Bound Table is promised 
at the end of the war. Like its predecessor it is bound to fail. 'The Congress 
asked for broad and it has got a stone.” 

Loid Zetland, Secretary of State for India, concluded an address in the 
House ot Lords in which he dealt with India’s attitude to the war, the varying 
demands oi her leaders for political freedom and the dilliculties which confronted 
the Bntish Government in meeting those demands, by saying, “This then is my 
appeal to the peoples of India-that in comradeship with us, while presenting a 
united front to the forces -ranged against us they strive alter that agreement 
among themselves without which they will surely fail to achieve that unity 
which is an essential oi nationhood.” 

Maulana Abul Kalam A/.ail and Bandit Jawhailal Nehru issued a joint state¬ 
ment u \Ye ha\ o read the YmeroCs statement with deep regret. The whole 
statement is a complete repudiation of all that India stands for nationally and 
internationally. It is the statement which would ha\e hem out of date twenty 
years avo ; to-day it has absolutely no relation to reality. 'There is no mention in it 
ol independence, freedom, democracy or seU-deterinination.” Mr. C. BajagopalaHiari, 
the Madras Tiemier, des-ribed the statement as “deeply disappointing.” 
Dr. Ik It. Amhedkar, the Depressed classes spokesman suppoitcd the Viceroy. 
The lattei in a lTess interview at Bombay stated, “What else could the Viceroy 
have done m the circumstances ol the case.” 

Sir Jawala Biased Sii\aMa\a, a former l T . B. Minister, in a statement hoped 
that the decimation by the Yieeioy would give complete satisfaction to all sec¬ 
tions of Indians. 

Mr. M. A. F. Hirtzcl, Vice-1 resident of the European Association, referred to 
the Viceroy's declarations, lie said uitcrului : ‘'Fortunately, while Hi» Excellency 
lias been able on the one hand with tile authmity of His Majesty's Government 
to give an assurance regarding modification oi the details of the Act of 1933 in 
the 1 in lit of Indian opinion at the end ot the war, on the other hand lie has 
gi\eu binding assurances to tho minority communities that their interests will be 
hilly consulted.” 

19th. Dr. Bajcmlra Brasad, Congress President, in the course of a statement on the 
Viceroy's declaration, said : ‘‘There is no room now left lor any one to doubt 
that Bnitisli policy remains as it always has been." 

A meeting of Depressed Classes citizens in Delhi Province with Bao Bahadur 
M. C. Baja, passed a resolution offering unconditional co-operation to the British 
Government and wishing success to Bntish arms. 

In the course of an interview at Nagpur. Mrs. Buojini Naidu commenting on 
the Viceroy’s statement said, “Our internal disunity may undoubtedly be some¬ 
times successfully exploited as a text, to preach a plausible sermon against the 
freedom of India, but in this supreme hour of international crisis it would have 
been an act of wisdom not to expose so dearly and cruelly the fundamental 
disparity between Indian ideas and British Policies.” 

20th. Bir Toj Bahadur Sapru, the Liberal leader commented on the Viceroy’s 
statement saying, “The Viceroy's declaration is bound to cause much 
disappointment among those in the country who have already made up their 
minds as to the future constitution of India and the precise method of achieung 
it.'’ But he pointed out that no useful purpose would be served by refusing to 
face realities. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad, in a Press interview at Wardha, said, “The Viceroy’s 
statement leaves no room for further discussion. The Ministries cannot last. r Ihe 
circumstances and conditions relating to various provinces differ and these will 
have to be taken into consideration by us in this connexion.” 

21st. In an interview pt Wardha, Dr. Rajendra Prasad said, “There is no need for 
5 
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calling a special session of the Congress as there is nothing to discuss. In the 
Working Committee too we have nothing to discuss. We have only to decide. 
The Dusserah is an auspicious day for taking decisions and the Working 
Committee will take them.’’ 

The Committee of the National Liberal Federation of India met at Bombay to 
consider the Viceroy’s statement. Mr. l\ N. Sapru presided. 

Discussion between the Government of the United 1 Tovinces and the President 
of the Moslem League at New Delhi, on the position created in the province 
by the influx of Khakshars advanced a further stage as a result of the meeting 
between Dr. K. N. Katju, Minister of Justice and Mr. M. A. Jinnali. The 
proposals which were submitted to Mr. .Tinnah by Khaksars were handed over to 
Dr. Katju, who would place those proposals before the Government. 

22nd. The Congress Working Committee at Wardha passed a resolution calling 
upon the Congress Ministries in the provinces to resign and appealing to the 
nation to sink all internal differences in “this hour ol grave crisis.” 

The Woikiug Committee of the Moslem League, which met in New Delhi, 
passed a resolution expressing satisfaction with 11. E. the Viceroy’s statement but 
asking for the further clarification of certain points and authorizing Mr. Jinnali 
to take steps to this end. The League noted with salislaction the British Govern¬ 
ment's recognition that the League alone could speak for Moslems ju India 
and also the Government's recognition of the rights and interests of other 
minorities. 

The Council of the All-India National Liberal Federation meeting in Bombay, 
characterized the Viceroy’s declaration as unsatisfactory and declared that internal 
differences should not he permitted to bar the way to a “Free constitution.' The 
Federation, while confirming its pledge of support for the demociacies in the war, 
appealed to the various paities to sink tlieir diffeiences and “help lit the 
emergence of a new India with real power to Jurther the cause of genuine 
democracy and peace." 

23rd. Mahatma Gandhi stated in an interview at Wardhaganj : “How I wish the 
studied modelation of the Working Committee’s resolution will be recognised and 
appreciated by all concerned. Deplorable as the Viceregal declaration undoubtedly 
is, there is nothing irretrievable. The model ation ol the Woikiug Committee’s 
resolution leaves the door open for satisfying the national demand and averting 
the crisis.” 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, lTcmier of Bengal, in a statement strongly criticized 
the Congress decision to resign and emphatically dissociated himself and other 
members of his cabinet from the views against the Viceroy’s declaration expressed 
by Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarker, Finance Minister, Bengal. 

The Independent Labour l’arty in India decided to support Britain in the War. 
The Executive Council of the Baity was of opinion that “the present, is not the 
proper occasion for withholding its co-operation from Cheat Britain : Dr. 
Ambedkar, leader of the party, issued a statement expressing the views that “a 
better and a more satisfactory response with regard to the aspirations and 
demands of the people of India would have come from JIis Majesty’s Government 
if the Congress had tried to bring about unity between the different communities 
and sections in this country.” 

24th. His Highness the Yuvaraia of Mysore, speaking on the occasion of the 
Dusserah festival at Dorchester, said, “In contrast to certain races which I need 
not, mention by name, the British Commonwealth of Nations does represent 
the greatest area of permanent goodwill that the world has ever seen. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaucr speaking at a Durbar said that the 
Princes were ready to risk their lives and to stake their all in support of 
Britain. 

Sir Mirza Ismail, in his address to the Representative Assembly at Mysore 
made a reference to the constitutional reforms pioposals. The Dewan said that 
the report, which was received by the Government on August 31 last, was 
receiving the earnest consideration of the Government and they expected to pass 
orders before long. He had every hope that the recommendations of the 
Committee and the Government order thereon would be received with satisfaction 
by the country.” 

In the Punjab Assembly, a resolution approving the policy of the Punjab 
Government in offering co-operation to the British Government in the prosecution 
of the war was tabled by three members of the Unionist Party. 
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In the Punjab Assembly, Mr. Maqbool Mahmood, Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Premier, informed Choudhuri Kartar Singh that L\P 8 versons were 
arrested in connexion with the Kisan Morelia at Lahore and other places ; of 
these 1042 had been released in pursuance of the statement made by the 
Government. 

25th. The Daily Herald published a special message from Mahatma Gandhi. It 
stated, “The Congress has left the door open to Britain to amend her mistake.” 

Sir Nripendra Nath Sircar delivering the Convocation Address of the Univer¬ 
sity of Mysore, said, ‘’The fashionable slogan now a-days is ‘down with Imperia¬ 
lism’ but none of those, who from their sojourn in the giddy heights of cloud- 
land refuse to tread on terraiinna, can fail to realize that ns^ we are situated 
it is a matter for thankfulness that we are part of a powerful Empire.” 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru met some journalists at a conference in Bombay 
and explained the Congress view point regarding the minorities with particular 
reference to the Moslem. 

Mr. N. It. Saiker, Finance Minister. Bengal, in a Press statement, said : “It 
has been my mislortnne to differ fiom my leader and colleague Mr. Fazlul liuq 
on several occasions in the past, and his latest statement criticizing my views 
on the recent announcement of the Viceroy is another which 1 cannot in justice 
to myself let go unnoticed.’’ 

Mr. C. Rajagopalachari had a long inteniew with His Excellency the Governor 
of Madras, when the Premier informed His Excellency of the discussions 
of Congress Working Committee at Wardlia, leading to their direction to 
Congress Ministries to resign. 

In the Bombay Assembly, Mr. B. G. Klier moved the Congress Party’s 
resolution on war. Mr. Klier’s resolution stated inter alia : “This Assembly 
regrets that the Biitish Go\eminent have made India a participant in the war 
between Great Britain and Get many without the consent of the people of India 
and ha\e further, in complete disregard of Indian opinion, passed laws and 
adopted measures curtailing the poweis and acti\itiesof provincial Governments.” 

26th. Sir Samuel Hoaro, replying to the debate on India in the House of Commons 
initiated by Mr. Wedgwood Beim, declined : “There arc now two kinds of Domi- 
nion Status, as some people seem to think. The Dominion Status that we 
contemplated was the Dominion Status which has been described by Mr. Wedg¬ 
wood min—Dominion Status of 1920. That Dominion Status is not a prize 
tin t is given to a deserving community but is the recognition of the. facts that 
actually exist. As soon as these facts exist in India, and in my views the 
sooner they exist the Lot ter, the aim of our policy will be achieved. If there 
are difficulties in the way, they are not of our making. They are inherent in 
the many divisions between classes and communities in the great sub-continent. 
It must be the aim of Indians themselves to remove these divisions just as it 
should be our aim to help Indians in their task. 

The Madras Legislative Assembly passed by 153 votes to 22, the Premier's 
resolution on the War.—The Moslem League party staged a walk-out as the 
amendment tabled by the leader of the group was disallowed by the {Speaker. 

In the Bombay Legislative Assembly, the Congress party’s resolution on War 
was discussed by the House. Commending his resolution to the House, Mr. 
B. G. Kher traced the events leading up to the critical situation and recalled 
the Congress demand for a declaration of policy. 

Sardar Ballavbhai Patel, Pandit Jawharlal Nehru and Mr. Bhulabhai Dcsai addres¬ 
sed a public meeting at Bombay and explained the Working Committee s resolution 
on the war situation. Pandit, Nehru said that the British Government’s de¬ 
clarations showed that they believed that by sitting in the Ministerial benches, 
the Congress had forgotten its aspirations. r Jhc Congress demanded that consti¬ 
tution based on the will of the people should be framed. 

27th. Bir Samuel Iloare’s statement created a definitely favourable impression in 
unofficial quarters in New Delhi, for it was considered that the reference to 
the possibility of expanding the Viceroy’s Council would be well received both 
by Congressmen and the Moslem League. 

Mahatma Gandhi in a statement, appreciated the conciliatory tone of Sir 
Samuel Hoare’s speech, but asked for poof that “Britain has shed her imperia¬ 
listic ambitions even before India is declared independent.” Mahatma Gandhi 
added : “The Congress decision is an imperative call of duty. It puts mostly 
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the Congress and the British Government on trial. Nothing but good will 
come out of it, if both will play the game.” 

The Madras Ministry tendered its resignation, which was not accepted by His 
Excellency the Governor. It was stated that resignations by Congress Ministers 
could not be accepted until arrangements were made for carrying on the Govern¬ 
ments in the provinces affected. 

In a Tress interview at Wardha, in connextion with the House of Commons 
debate on India, Dr. Rajcndra Trasad, the Congress President, said : ‘‘Mahatma 
Gandhi’s statement represents my reaction to hir Samuel lloare’s speech in the 
Commons debate and it is hardly necessary for inc to say much more.” 

Mr. M. A. Jinn all, in a Tress statement, wrote about reference of the Congress- 
League question to an arbitration tribunal. 

The Bombay Legislative Assembly, by 1C votes to 5C>, passed with a slight 
change, the Congress parly’s resolution on war which was introduced by the 
Premier, Air. B. G. Kher. The Moslem League party’s amendment to the 
effect, that democracy was unsuited to the genius of the country, was rejected 
by 89 votes to 23. 

Mr. G. N. Bardoloi, the Assam Premier, issued a reply to the statement of 
Mr. A. K. Eazlul Huq, the Bengal Premier, regarding the treatment of Moslems 
in Congress provinces. 

In the United Provinces Assembly, Bandit G. I>. Pant, tlie Premier, moved 
the Congress party's resolution concerning Britain’s war aims,—the i(‘solution 
was on the lines oi the Bombay resolution. Chaudhuri Kaliq-uz-zaman, leader 
of the Moslem League parly, in moving Ins party's amendment to the Congress 
resolution, appealed to Congress to reconsider their decision and come to tarns 
with the Moslem League. 

The Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahasablia issued a statement on the declaration 
made hv the viceroy, saying : "We fully realize the gravity of the situation 
and the menace that confronts India. We ieel it our duty to call upon the 
youths of Bengal to rally to the defence oi their country and also call upon 
the Government immediately to create a suitable atmosphere and to devise proper 
machinery io provide them with military training and all other equipments so 
as to enable them to do their duty.” 

Congicss leaders exchanged views at Lucknow, with Muulana Abul Kalam 
Azad and Moslem League leadeis with Chaudhuri Khnliq-uz-Xanun. The 
opinion was held in both quarters that Sir b'amuel Hoaie’s statement lecoided 
an advance on the Viceroy’s declaration. 

Mr. C. P. N. Sinlia, the Leader of the Opposition in the Bihar Assembly 
appealed to the Congress to reconsider their decision with regaid to the giving 
up of office in the provinces. 

28th. Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijrn , that "the control and management 
of civil disobedience has been left in my hands. The best way of losing a 
cause is to abuse your opponent and to trade upon his weakness. Whatever 
may be true of other modes of warfare, in Satyagraha it has been held that 
causes for failure are to be sought within. The refusal by the British Govern¬ 
ment, to fulfil the Congress hope that they would make the expected declaration, 
is solely due to the weakness in the Congress organization and Congressmen.” 

Mahatma Gandhi, m another article in the Banja n, in reply lo a Moslem 
correspondent, said : ‘‘Live and let live on mutual forbearance and toleration is 
the law of lilc.” 

In the II. P. Assembly, Nawahzada Liaquat Ali Khan, General Secretary of 
the Moslem League, in answer to the repeated charges levelled against him 
by Congress sjicakers that the League was betraying the Islamic ideal of demo¬ 
cracy, explained that the Moslem League w r as not opposed to democracy but 
only to that form of it which was embodied in the Act of 1935. 

The Council of Rulers of the Eastern States Agency at a meeting in Calcutta, 
adopted a resolution expressing steadfast loyalty and unlliuching devotion to 
His Majesty the King Emperor. 

29th. His Excellency the Viceroy issued invitations to the leaders of the Congress 
and of the Moslem League to meet him at New Delhi : the invitations were 
assumed to be in connexion with consultations envisaged in Hir fc'amuel 
Hoare’s speech in the House of Commons. 

Dr. Rajcndra Prasad, the Congress President, in explaining the implications 
of the resolution of the Congress Working Committee, in a circular letter to the 
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Provincial Congress Committees, expressed the view : “Our non-violence to-day 
is put to the greatest test in respect of Hindu-Moslem relations. Congressmen 
have to show their non-violence—in particular at the time of Hindu-Moslem 
riots by losing their lives, if need be, to prevent them. They may not take 
sides.” 

Dr. G. S. Arundale, President of the Theosophical Society, addressing a 
public meeting at Salem, jointed out that the war was iought not only for the 
preservation of peace and domoeiacy in Europe but that it. was a war against 
injustice, aggression and evil things whenever they might be, and that it was 
a war for India’s freedom. He incidentally lenuuked, “Mr. Gandhi is not a 
political leader but a spiritual leader.” 

His Excellency the Governor of Madras received Kumarraja Mutkiah Chettiar, 
Leader ot the Opposition and of the Justice Party in the Madras Assembly, 
who informed llis Excellency that he was unable to accept the imitation 
to assist in forming a Council of Ministers. 

Under the reforms announced in the Rajkot Durbar Gazette Extraordinary, 
the Rajkot State Assembly would be reconstituted so as to consist of tjU members, 
excluding the President, of whom *1U would be elected and L'U nominated and 
of the latter f> should be official members. 

Mr. li. S. Suhrawardy, Labour Minister, Bengal issued a statement, observing, 
“The feelings of the Moslems ot India towards the war are explicit. 'I his 
war has aroused in us a deejier regard for the ideals for which the British 
people and the British Government stand than e\er and has o\oked spontaneous 
feeling of loyalty and a desire to take our sliaie in the buiden of the War.” 

30th. llis Excellency Lord Erskine accepted the resignation of the Madras Ministry 
and took our the administration of the Presidency. The Legislature was 
prorogued. 

The United Provinces Ministry also resigned. 

In the Assam Legislative "Assembly, the Congress resolution on war which 
was moved by the Picmicr was earned by 1 l‘T \otes to L\ An amendment by 
the Moslem League was defeated by 1J8 votes to 111. 

Pandit Jaw burial Nelim, in a J’icss statement accepted Mr. Fazlul Huq’s 
“challenge” and invited his co-opeiation to investigate his “fantastic” charges 
against Congress GouTnments. 

Ah a result of the Congiess Woiking Committee dtbailing Sj. Subhas Chandra 
Bose from bolding the ollice of the President of the Bengal Piotincial Congress 
Comr.ittcc or any other ollice oi electi\c Congiess bodies, the executhe ot tlie 
ITovincial Congress at its meeting in Calcutta, clectal Mr. Kajendra Chandra 
Deb, as Piesident of the B. P. C. C. in place of ^j. Bose. Theic was no other 
candidate. 

31st. H. E. the Viceroy’s decision to irnite Congress and Moslem League leaders 
to a joint discussion gave deep satisfaction in all quarters. 

The Congress Ministries in Bihar and Bombay resigned. 

Labour forces were to lie trebled in India’s ammunition, gun and shell 
factories. This statement was the first indication olkeially to be given of the 
extent of the Government’s programme for the dcveloj ment, of the country’s 
ordnance factories which ultimately would far exceed their present maximum 
capacity of production. 

ISj. Hubhas Chandra Bose, criticizing some of the statements by Mahatma 
Gandhi and l’)r. Kajendra Prasad said, regarding the weakness in Congress 
organization and Congress men, “In my lmmble opinion this failure is largely 
due to had lcadeishin, both before the out-break of war and alter.” 

Pandit Jawhailal Nehru, in an address at Lucknow', said that the differences 
between the Congress and British Government were fundamental. 


NOVEMBER—1939 

Chief Events : —Lord Zetland’s Statement in tho Lords on 
British intentions towards India—The Viceroy’s Broadcast Message 
to the Indian people—Constitutional Reforms announced in the Mysore 
State—Congress Working Committee meeting in Allahabad. 
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lst. Mahatma Gandhi, Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the All-India Moslem 
League, and Dr. Kajendra Prasad, President of the Congress, held a joint 
conference with His Excellency the Viceroy in New Delhi. Mr. Jinnah also 
attended the conference at the Viceroy’s House. A discussion of general 
character took place after which the meeting adjourned. 

Following the resignations by the Congress Ministries in the United Provinces, 
Bihar and Bombay, the Governors of the above provinces invited the leaders 
of the Opposition in the respective assemblies for consultation regarding the 
formation of alternative Ministries. The leadeis of the Opposition expressed 
their inability to form Ministries in those provinces. 

In the C. P. Assembly at. Nagpur, the fust measure to he taken for discussion 
was the 0. P. and Berar Vidya Mamlir and the constitution ol committees for 
their management;—the Opposition motion for the recirculation oi the Bill 
was rejected. 

2nd. Pandit, Jawharlal Nehru and Maulana Abu! Kalam A/ad anived at New 
Delhi, where they met Mahatma Gandhi and Dr. llajcndra Prasad. Then 
Mahatma Gandhi had a conversation villi Mi. M. A. Jinnah. Hopes ot an 
agreement between Congress and the Moslem League on a joint proposal to he 
placed before the Viceroy for the Rett lenient ol India’s immediate politi< al 
difficulties became brighter following Mahatma Gandlu’s decision to prolong 
his stay at Delhi. 

Lord Zetland, in the House of Lords, made a statement of Biitain’s intentions 
towards India, replying to a debate on India: “It is sometimes said still in 
India that we are fighting to maintain Imperialism then*, Imt every step taken 
since 3919 has emphasized and ratified the determination of the people of tins 
country to work for Self-Government in India. Our intentions remain what 
they have been ever since the Act. of I DID. We arc striving our best with all 
sincerity to assist, in removing the obstacles which al present lie in the path 
of the fulfilment of the promises which lu»\e been made. But 1 still find from 
my practical experience every day of the year i\>r the past 1 oi .’> years that it 
is no use ignoring difficulties in your path. What a on may do is to work 
patiently and in all sinceiity to remove them. 

3rd. Dr. Kajendra Prasad, the Congress President, informed the Pressmen at New 
Delhi, that the Congress reply to he made to the Viceroy was leadv and was 
expected to he sent on the dt.li November. In icplv to a question, he said 
that the reply was not a joint one by the Congress ami the Mo,Hem League. 
An indication of the trend of the Congress iepiy was taken to he contained in 
a statement by Dr. Kajendra Prasad in which he invited the Ihitish Go\eniment, 
to “throw on Indians the responsibility of producing an agreed constitution 
without any interference from outside and to promise to give statutory eU’eet 
to it when produced.” 

H. E. the Governor of Bihar accepted the resignation tendeied by his Council 
of Ministers and assumed control of all legislative and adminUUa'ivc povveis 
within the Province. 

II. E. the Governor of the United Provinces accepted the resignation tendered 
by the Ministers, and issued a proclamation suspending (he constitution. His 
Excellency in a broadcast talk appealed for public co-operation in the 
successful prosecution of the War. 

In the Punjab Assembly, the Unionist Party’s resolution on (lie war oflering 
unconditional support, to Britain and ihe amendments moved by the \urioi.H 
parties were discussed. The main resolution was moved by Simlar Bahadur 
GiiTbachan Singh (Unionist) and Dr. Gopichand Blurgava, Leader of the 
Opposition (Congress) moved an amendment. 

In the Orissa Legislative Assembly, Mr. Kiswanath Das, the Premier, moved 
the Congress War resolution. Speaking on the resolution, Mr. Das said that 
India did not want to worry England in her dillicult davs. “Indian leaders 
declared sympathy and support to the allied cause”. All that she wanted was 
the application of Britain’s war aims to India. 

H. E. the Governor of the Central Provinces asked the Ministry that with 
regard to their impending resignation, due notice should he given to enable 
His Excellency to make alternate arrangements to carry on the administration 

A meeting of Hindus held under the presidency of Dr. B. S. Moonjc at 
Nagpur, resolved to inform His Excellency the Viceroy that Mahatma Gandhi 
being of the Congress does not represent Hindus, and to warn the Government 
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that any communal settlement arrived at behind the back of the Hindu 
Mahasabhu as a result of conversations now in progress in Delhi would not be 
acceptable and binding on Hindus. 

4th. Replies to suggestions for a settlements of some of the major problems of 
India’s political future were submitted to the Viceroy by Dr. Rnjendra Frasarl, on 
behalf of the Congress, and Mr. M. A. Jinnah, on behalf of the Moslem League. 

Mahatma Gandhi had an interview with IT. E. the Viceroy in the morning 
while Mr. M. A. .1 in noil met His Excellency later in the day. Mahatma Gandhi 
and Dr. Pujeiulra Prasad left New Delhi. 

On the Hindu Moslem question, Maluitma Gandhi said, “No pact, seems to be 
in trout ol us. .l.inab .linnah Gaheb looks to Hritish power to safeguard Moslem 
rights. No!hi nu tlud the Congiess can do or concede will satisfy him.” 

'The Oiissa MmiMiy icsi/ned. 'The House adopted the resolution by 3G votes 
to lb. 

'Hit* Governor of Pombay accepted the resignation of the Ministry and issued 
a pioclamalion suspending the eonstituti()n. 

Mahatma Gandln, in an article in the Harijan , entitled “The next step”, 
remaiked, “l ha\c nicer tell the weight ol responsibility as heavily as 1 do 
to-day in comic mom wnli the present impasse with the Rrit.sh Government. The 
icsignatmn of the t'onme.-- AlinGl ilef was a necessity, hut the next step is by 
no means clear. I’ >n 1 1 1 ^smen si'nii to lie expecting a big move. Home 
comspondentn tell me that il I only give the call, there will he an all-India 
lesponsr su h has nrvci been made beloie and they assure me that people 
will icmuiii n >n-s i oicn'. 1 ley mid tiieir assurance 1 have no other proof in 
support ft tIcii stall ment. 1 have prod in my possession to the contrary.” 

Mahatma Gandhi, in an inters icw’ to the Indian correspondent of the 
Main }n >t< r (},!'/1 'imn on the lauds debate on India said that ho was shocked at 
Loid Zetland’s su-.csiuai that the Congress was a Hindu organization and was 
ama/ed that it could emanate fiom one in the responsible position of Secretary 
of Stati'. 

Thom llyih'iahad (Penan), a communiipie said: “The Air Council has decided 
to allocate Ins Exalted Highness’ gilt ol .ITUO.tPU towards the cost of a new 
fightei squadion in be formed shoitly and to be known as “The Hyderabad 
Squadion.” 

A leporl detailing action taken by the Central and Provincial Governments 
during llHTSiS on the recommendations of the Royal Commission on Labour 
stated that continued attention was being paid by the Provincial Governments 
to the health and weilaie ol the industrial woiker. 

5th. II. E. the Yiccio> in a broadcast message to the Indian people and in an 
oiiicial shit emeu t T-sued horn New Delhi, stated, “1 am not. prepared to accept 
this tailuie. 1 pioposc m due com sc to try again in consultation with the 
leaders of these meat pnlni al j artics and the Princes to see if even now there 
may still he the possibility ot seeming unity.” 

The eoi icspomlenee wlm li passed between His Extellency, Mahatma Gandhi 
and Dr. Kaiendia Prasad while the negotiations in Delhi were in progress, were 
published alone with His Excellency's statement. That from Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad to His Exeelieney emphasized the Congress Party’s insistence on the 
granting ol its demands and regietted that the communal question had been 
dragged into the Delid negotiations. Air. Jinnah's letter to the Viceroy 
revealed the unwillingness oi Alaluitma Gandhi and Dr. Rajendra Prasad to enter 
into negotiations with the Aloslem Leader lor a communal settlement in the 
piovineial held until the Pntisli Go\ eminent had complied with Congress 
demands. 

The Government of Mysore, passing orders on the report of the constitutional 
Reforms Committee which concluded its labours, announced the reforms to be 
introduced m the State. “The State Executive Council will be enlarged and it 
will boreal ter consist of the Dcwan and four Ministers. The Dewan will be 
appointed by the Maharaja. Of the four Ministers, all of whom will be 
nominated by the Maharaja, at. least two will be drawn from among the elected 
members of the Kepiesentati\e Assembly and the Legislative Council. The 
Legislative Council will lm\c an elected majority, of its hS members 44 will be 
elected and LM nominated. “'The franchise for the Representative Assembly 
(Lower House) will be extended so that the electorate will be about double its 
present size.” 
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Sardar Vallavbliai Patel, addressing Congress volunteers at Ahmcdabad said 
that the Congress did not intend to harass the British Government ut the 
present moment. The sympathies of Indian leaders were with Britain and 
France, and they believed that the spread of Nazism would lead to the destruc¬ 
tion of civilization. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah issued a statement from New Delhi, “I assure Mr. Gandhi 
that the Mussulmans of India depend upon their own inherent strength. We 
are determined to fight and fight to the last ditch for rights to which we arc 
entitled inspite of the British or the Congress. We do not depend on any body.” 

6th. Mahatma Gandhi passing through Nagpur on his way fo Wardha, in reply to 
numerous questions, said, “[ will resist civil disobedience unless 1 find the 
country prepared for that.” 

Pandit .lawbailal Nehru, in the course of a statement issued to the Press from 
Lucknow, snid the Viceroy’s statement surprised him as it conveyed an 
entirely different impression of what transpired in Delhi and from what he had 
gathered from contact with some of the principal parlies concerned. 

His Excellency the Governor of Orissa accepted the resignation of the Minis¬ 
try and appointed Mr. L. C. Ansorge, J.c.s., as adviser to assist, him in the 
administration of the pro\inve. 

Dr. Bajendia Prasad, in a statement, issued at Patna declared : w \Ve have 
made our \iews peifeetlv clear. We will not, accept the position as stated by 
Kir Samuel iloare. The question of the constitutional status of India and the 
declaration of Jhitish war aims are the primary issues with us. All other 
issues are of secoudaiv importance, which cannot he allowed to overshadow the 
major issues, for less supeisede them.” 

The outflow of Khaksars fiom the city of Lucknow was more rapid than the 
influx into the city sometime back. 

7th. Lord Zetland, speaking in the House of Lords during a debate on India, 
expressed the belief that there was still every chance of an early settlement of 
the constitutional crisis in India. Me regretted the Congress Ministries’ decision to 
resign, especially as they had shown such zeal in carrying out their administra¬ 
tive duties but. iclt that the setback was temporary and would be of slant duration. 

The Ministers of the Ei on tier Provinces signed a joint resignation, which the 
Premier handed to 11 is Excellency the Governor. 

Dr. Pajcndra Prasad, the Congress President, issued a statement from Patna. 
He stated niferalm : “He (the Viceroy) seems to give the lmjnession that the 
British Gowinmcnt. is unable to comply with our request for a clear decimation 
of India's status as a free country on account of our differences. The fact is 
that the British Government is not, prepared to promise that it will accept and 
give legal oiled to any constitution which Indians including all real rninoiities 
would prepare and in which safeguards lor the protection of the minorities will 
be included”. 

Mr. Jinnah addressing a Moslem meeting at Bombay, said “I am always will¬ 
ing to tome to a settlement with my Hindu brethren on ‘‘equal terms’’. * I have 
no ill-will against them.” 

8th. The Central Provinces Ministry resigned. His Excellency the Governor in¬ 
formed the Piime Minister that he could not. finally accept, the resignations of 
the Ministry until he had had time to make other arrangements for carrying on 
the Government of the Province. 

Mahatma Gandhi in a statement issued at Wardha said : “There can be no 
civil resistance so long as the Viceroy is exploring the possibilities of a settle¬ 
ment, the Moslem League blocks the way, and there is indiscipline and disunity 
in Congress ranks.” 

The conspiracy believed to have been inspired by foreign influences to create 
serious diversions on the Indo-Afgan frontier evidently collapsed. 

9th. The Government of India issued a communique on the controversy over the 
the Haj pilgrim traffic*. It stated inter alia : “The Government of India were 
unable to agree to the Keindia Steam Navigation Company’s proposals involving 
an increase in fares to Its !Hf> return from Karachi when the Moghul line were 
prepared and able to carry all pilgrims at the maximum fares of last season, 
uV 6 ’ ■^' 8 ‘ ^ return from Karachi. The Moghul line accepted the decision of 
the Government of India. The Bcindia Company were unwilling to do bo and 
have suspended their pilgirm sailings for the season.” 
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If. E. the Governor of C. F. granted interviews to the leaders of Opposition 
groups in the Provincial Assembly. 

Mr. F. E. James, m. e. a., addressing the Bangalore District circle of the 
European Association referred to the problem of recruitment to the services, 
the positions created by the resignations of the Congress Ministries, the need 
for Mahatma Gandhi assuming effective leadership with a view to promoting 
Hindu Moslem unity, and above all, the necessity for India co-operating in the 
war effort in her own interests. 

The Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Parbhanga presided over the Convocation of 
the Sanskrit l’arishad. Sir Harvapalli Radhakrishnan addressing the Convoca¬ 
tion stressed the importance of spiritual advancement and the need for a 
greater sense of values and appreciation of their correct proportion. 

10th. The resignations tendered by the Congress Ministries in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces and the North West Frontier Provinces were accepted by the 
Governors of the two provinces. 

The annual report of the Indian Trade Commissioner, London for 1938-39, 
said : “It is perhaps no exaggeration to say that without trade agreements or 
some form of international control it is becoming exceedingly diflicult for any 
country to maintain its existing volume of trade.” 

11th. Her Majesty the Queen broadcast an Armistice Day Message to the Women 
of the Empire, thanking them for the way they had answered the call for forti¬ 
tude and self-sacrifice. 

Armistice Day was observed in Calcutta, but owing to the outbreak of war 
there were no ceremonial parades. 

Mahatma Gandhi discussed the question of religion and nationality, writing 
under the caption “Opinions Differ”, in the Harijan. He said that if Hindus, 
Moslems and others are to evolve democracy it could be done only by the whole 
nation speaking its mind through its representatives elected under the broadest 
possible franchise. Mahatma Gandhi also expressed the hope that the talks 
between Mr. Jinnah and Pandit Nehru would result in producing a basis for a 
lasting solution of the communal tangle. 

In another article in the Harijan , entitled “Travancorc”, the Mahatma referred 
to the deputation which waited on him: U 1 told them, therefore, that they 
must judge for themselves, irrespective of my opinion, for 1 was not prepared 
to take the risk of curbing e\en Harmless political activity for fear of imaginary 
consequences. The leaders should therefore consider themselves free from any 
restraint from me. After the greatest deliberation they took two steps embodied 
in restrained language.” 

Travancore’s offer of Rs. 0 lakhs as a contribution to the war and its readi¬ 
ness to place its entire army at the disposal of the British Government, as well 
as to raise a labour corps if and when necessary, were deeply appreciated in a 
speech by the Picsident of the Madras States, Lt. Col. G. P. Murphy at the 
►State banquet held in honour of the Maharaja’s 27th birthday. 

Mr. A. Gordon, c. i. e., i. s. e., in his presidential address at the tenth annual 
meeting of the Central Board of Irrigation which met in Delhi, laid stress on 
benefits from irrigation and the necessity for the maintenance of a highly effi¬ 
cient irrigation service. 

12th. Sir Ahmad Said Khan, Nawab of Chhatari, in the course of a statement 
issued from New Delhi, expressed the opinion, “that the communal question 
is the main question to be solved if we are really desirous to see a free and 
prosperous India.” 

13th. The Government of India decided to give financial assistance to men who 
were prepared to train as pilots and engineers and to give an undertaking to 
serve in the air forces if and when called upon to do so. 

Mr. Jinnah, President, All-India Moslem League unfurling the Moslem tlag at 
the Esplanade Maidan, Bombay, declared; “Active support to the Moslem League 
must be the only political creed of Moslems.” 

A Press Note issued from New Delhi, explained the object, for the founding 
of H. E. the Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund ; donations offered and paid into 
this fund exceeded Rs. 60,(K),000. 

tfir C. P. Ramaswami Iyer, referring to Mahatma Gandhi’s article in the 
Harijan on Travaucore, said : “There are Bomc persons who too often look at 
Travancore through coloured spectacles. One of them is Mahatma Gandhi.” 

G 
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Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, Ex-Premier, Madras, speaking at a function arranged 
in honour of Mr. S. Satyamurti, the Mayor of Madras said : “India could have 
entered a new epoch in her history and reached a position of honour in the 
world if Hindus and Moslems could even provisionally come together and pre¬ 
sented a united front to the Viceroy. The majority community should now 
strive further to secure the esteem and love of Moslems.” 

In a resolution of the Government of lien gal on the release of political pri¬ 
soners it was stated : “When the present Ministry assumed ofllcc there were 
undergoing sentences of imprisonment 4 r )7 persons who had been convicted by 
Courts in Bengal of specific crimes committed in this province in furtherance 
of the terrorist movement ; of these there are now in custody only 87.” 

14th. Dr. Gopichand Bhargava (Congress), Leader of the Opposition in the Punjab 
Assembly, gave an assurance to the Premier Sir Sikander Hyat Khan that the 
Opposition in the Punjab Assembly was always ready for a reasonable and 
honourable settlement of the communal question. 

Mr. N. K. Baikal* gave an illumina ing address on the present position of 
Bengalis in the industrial development of the Province with particular reference 
to the cotton mill industry, inaugurating the, first of a series of industrial 
survey leetuies organised by the Calcutta Corporation Comercial Museum. 

The Committee of Ministers of the Eastern States Agency concluded a two- 
days’ meeting in Calcutta. 

Mr. C. Rnjugopalachariar, the ex-Premier, addressing a meeting at Madras, 
referred to what he described as the need for safeguarding Britain’s “concrete 
interests in India” and said: “It, is for the British to state what these interests 
are and what is the minimum protection they claim for them. It should be 
reduced to the minimum and stated in pounds steiliug and provided lor by 
agreement or arbitration by disinterested judges, say some Dominion Minister 
or Ministers. This could easily be made a preliminary to the Constitution. 

I am told we can find precedent for this in the history of Irish affairs.” 

16th. Sir M Saadulla, Leader of the Opposition in the Assam Assemlv agreed 
to form an alternative Government following the resignation of the Congress 
Coalition Government,—a communique was issued to that effect by the ftecietary 
to H. E. the Governor of Assam. 

17th. It was announced in a Assam Gazette Extraordinary that IT. E. the Governor 
of Assam accepted the resignation of the Congress Coalition Ministry and agreed 
to the formation ol a new Council of Ministers, with hhr Mohammed Saadulla, 
Leader of the Opposition party as the Premier. 

18th. II. E. Sir John Arthur Herbert, the new Governor of Bengal and Lady Her¬ 
bert arrived in Calcutta. Sir John assumed ofliee after the necessary ceremonials 
were observed.—Sir John Woodhead, the retiring Governor lott Calcutta. 

Mahatma Gandhi writing under the captain “Is Congress a Hindu organiza¬ 
tion ?” in the Hunjnn, said : “Thpre cannot be a grosser libel on the Congress than 
this. From its inception it has been national. Its originator was an Englishman. 
The late A. O. Hume was long its Secretary. It has always had one or two 
Moslem Secretaries. It has had Moslem, English, Christian and Parsi presidents, 
Daclabhai Naornji was, till he became invalid, the soul of the Congress. His 
was the guiding hand and directing brain in every thing. Sir Pherozshah Mehta 
was the uncrowned king of the Bombay Presidency. Badruddin Tyabji was for 
years a decisive factor in the deliberations of the Congress.” 

In a statement cabled to the News Chronicle , London, Mahatma Gandhi stated, 
"Does Britain intend to recognize India as an independent nation or must India 
remain Britain’s dependency ? This question has not. ben raised by the Congress 
to gain an advantage over Britain, but to enable the people of India to decide 
how they should behave during the world crisis.” 

Mr. Aft.ab Ali, m. l a., (Bengal) tho President of the Indian Seamen’s Federa¬ 
tion, issued a lengthy statement to the Press, in the course of which he dwelt on 
the seamen’s demands. It was stated interalia : “At, the moment, we desire settle¬ 
ment of only two things. Firstly, the question of wage increase and secondly, 
pending the establishment of the Recruitment Committee, that crews should be 
selected by “open master”, as is done in the case of quartermasters (Sukarnos).” 

The Council of the Western India National Liberal Association characterized 
the control exercised by the Congress Executive in the working of the Ministries 
as detrimental to the healthy growth of parliamentary Government. 
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19th. Mahatma Gandhi laid the foundation stone of the Kamala Nehru Memorial 
Hospital at Allahabad. 

The three-day session of the Congress Working Committee began at Anand 
Hh a wan, Allahabad. Hr. Rajcndra Prasad, the Congress President envisaged the 
possibility of the Congress Ministries returning to office at an early date ii a 
more definite declaration of the British Government’s war aims in their applica¬ 
tion to India was forthcoming. 

flj. Hnrat. Chandra Bose, while presiding over the Dhubri ►Students* Federation, 
observed * “Whatever may be the course and character of the war, when it is over 
the world will not be the same old world and many ideas which pass as current 
coin today will receive their quietus. So far as we are concerned, the war has 
already brought about a complete change in the political regime in India. The 
Congiess Ministries have resigned in eight provinces. The constitution has 
already been suspended in seven of them. The question on every body’s lips is 
what next ? The present deadlock in India furnishes an example in which 
imagination and statesmanship have not been able to overcome the influence of 
a hidebound tradition. This lias exposed a weak spot in the moral ease of Great 
Britain of which Herr Hitler has not been slow to take advantage.” 

20th. ])r. Dinesli Chandra Sen, a well known Bengali scholar and literary man died 
in Calcutta at the age of 7-. 

The executive of the Bihar Provincial Moslem League at a meeting at Patna, 
presided over by Mr. Syed Abdul Aziz, passed a resolution deciding to convene 
a conference of workers of the provincial League in the last week of December, 
to discuss and adopt a constiuctae programme of work and consider means to 
strengthen the solidarity of the League, 

The Congress Working Committee at Allahabad devoted six hours in discuss¬ 
ing the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee affairs ami when the Committee 
rose for the day it had not come to any conclusion although it was agreed that 
a resolution on the subject should be passed. Mahatma Gandhi did not attend 
the day’s sitting. 

The Congress President, received a written complaint from some members of the 
Bengal Provincial Congress Committee alleging that the B. P. Congress Committee, 
mrliciilaily its Executive Council, had defied the resolutions and directions of the 
Working Committee. 

The police opened fire on a riotous mob in Sukknr (Sind) where Hindu-Moslem 
riots hi >ke out. The death roll was 21 and the number of injured was 23. 

21st. The Congress Working Committee at Allahabad discussed the political situa¬ 
tion in India following the resignation of the Congress Ministries. At an 
informal meeting Congress affairs in Bengal and routine matters were discussed. 
Mahatma Gandhi said that as true Satyagrahis Congressmen should give the 
other side every chance to bring about, a settlement of matters in dispute, at the 
same time neglecting no opportunity themselves to achieve that desired end. 

Two days of communal noting in Sukkur resulted in a death roll of 29 and 20 
injured. 

l)r. B. S. Moonjc, addressing a public meeting under the auspices of the Hindu 
Mahasabha, at Patna, observed. “Rejection of the Federal Scheme as embodied 
in the Government of India Act ny the Congress w r as a blunder in as much as 
an opportunity for Hindus to control the Central legislature by a large majority 
had been lost, and the resignation of Ministries was another blunder.” 

22nd. The Congress Working Committee considered a draft resolution prepared by 
Mahatma Gandhi on the political situation in India. Mahatma Gandhi explained 
in detail the implications of his resolution. 

H. E. the Governor of Bengal, in exercise of liis powers under the Defence 
of India Rules issued orders regarding steps to be taken in the event of air 
raids. 

Dr. N. N. Law in his presidential address at the second quarterly general 
meeting of the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce in Calcutta said : “The 
only hope of the future civilization of the world and also of the continued and 
peaceful existence of small or defenceless states depends entirely on the ultimate 
victory of the forces of democracy.” 

23rd. The Congress Working Committee passed a resolution on the political 
situation in India; the resolution declared, “the Working Committee will 
continue to explore all means of arriving at an honourable settlement even 
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though the British Government has banged the door in the fare of the Congress. 1 ’ 

At the annual recruiting meeting of the Bengal Presidency Council of Women 
in Calcutta, various aspects of social service work which the Council undertook 
were described by different speakers. An appeal was made to women to join 
the Council in large numbers to help it to carry on its onerous work.—Lady 
8inha presided. 

24th. In the Bengal Legislative Council non-oflicial resolutions were taken up. Of 
the 32 resolutions on the agenda, five were disposed of, one being withdrawn 
after discussion, two falling through and two being carried in an amended form . 

Mr. G. L. Mehta, presiding at the third quarterly meeting of the Indian 
Chamber of Commerce in Calcutta, said that it was a depressing thought that 
mankind had not even now evolved any method of settling mutual differences 
other than through War. 

25th. llis Highness the Nawab of Tonk (Uajputana) announced the constitution of 
a State Assembly for Took, and panchayats and certain reforms in Municipal 
administration. 

The aims and ideals of the All-India Women’s Conference and the important 
part it played in moulding public opinion in respect of many subjects which 
concerned the country’s well being, were stressed by Begum Hamid All, in her 
^residential address at the annual conference of the Calcutta constituency of that 
body in Calcutta. 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan , “The only way out is a Constituent 
Assembly.” Asserting that the Constituent Assembly provided the easiest method 
of arriving at a just solution of the communal problem, Mahatma Gandhi 
explained tile implications of the demand and urged that all resources must be 
exhausted to reach it before direct action was thought of. 

Commenting on the Rajkot informs, Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan 
that not only had the powers hitherto possessed by the people been taken away, 
but they had been limited as much as possible. 

26th. The annual conference of the Calcutta constituency of the All-India Women’s 
Conference concluded its deliberations after passing a number of resolutions 
bearing on educational and social subjects. One of these r dated to residential 
hostels tor college girls and another to the control and supervision of or¬ 
phanages, widows’ homes, rescue homes, marriage bureaus, and similar institu¬ 
tions. All the resolutions evoked interesting discussions. 

27th. The winter session of the Bengal Legislative Assembly opened in Calcutta. 
The only business of importance before the House was consideration of the 
Agricultural Debtors (Amendment) Bill, 1939, as reported by the Select Com¬ 
mittee. The Speaker (Khan Bahadur Azizul Haque) presided. 

Prof. A. R. Millikan, who won the Nobel Prize for Physics in 1923, addressing 
a meeting at the Indian Association for the cultivation of science in Calcutta, 
explained the aims and objects of the California Institute of Technology in 
Pasadena. 

28th. fur Ramaswami Mudaliar, Commerce Member to the Government of India, 
when he met the Committee of the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce in 
Calcutta, made pronouncements on the policy of the Government of industries 
during the War and the supply of raw materials from abroad. 

The Bengal Legislative Council had a brief sitting when business relating to 
the Moneylenders Bill (as passed by the Lower House) was taken up denovo, 

H. E. the Governor of the Punjab, replying to an address at Lahore, condemn¬ 
ed the revolutionary political doctrines which impaired the value and reliability 
of prospective recruits for the army and irresponsible agitation which advocated 
violent destruction of the existing social order. 

29th. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the consideration of the Agricultural 
Debtors (Amendment) Bill was resumed. Mr. Mukunda Behari Mullick, Minister 
for Co-operative Credit and Ruial Indebtedness, sponsored the Bill. 

The thirty-second session of the U. P. Political Conference concluded at 
Muttra, after passing unanimously resolutions relating to Indian States, the 
Tenancy Bill and the constructive programme of the Congress. The conference 
was presided over by Pandit Jawharlal Nehru. 

30th. Mr. Aftab Ali, m. l. a., President of the All-India Seamen’s Federation, 
sent a cable to Mr. S. Ali, the London representative of the Federation, inform- 
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him of the Battlement Arrived At with the shipowner# iti ( alnittB 
according to winch the seamen in their employ were given an in*'rente of J) 
percent and a bonus of 'St percent on pre-war wages. 

'Hie Bengal Legislative Assembly referred tin* Jute Peculation Bill (VXi'J) to a 
select comimttee with instructions to submit their report hv December %. An 
opposition amendment to circulate the measure for eliciting pul>Ji<‘ opinion was 
defeated by 1)7 votes to 01. The Bill aimed at securing for the grower a fair 
and steady price for his produce. 


DECEMBER—1939 

Chief Events Congress demand for a Constituent Assembly—Mr. 

Jmnab’s charge of oppression of Moslems in Congress-governed provinces : 

Demand for a Royal Commission of Enquiry—Air. Jinnali’s call for a “Day 

of Deliverance” over the resignation of Congress Ministers—Resignation 

of Mr. N. R. Sarkar, tho Bengal Finance Minister. 

1st. Sir Henry Gidricy, President, Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European 
Association, criticized the Congress attitude to Anglo-Indians and made an 
appeal to the community to offer its services to the King-Emperor uncondi¬ 
tionally, in his address at the annual meeting of the Association in Calcutta. 

Dr. Nalini Knnjan Sen Gupta presiding over the third session of the Bengal 
Medical Conference, which began at Baruipur (2d Bargains) obsened, ’‘We may 
differ, but let us all agree in one thing-aggressive nationalism in the guise of 
Hitlerism is abroad to the detriment of the world's peace today, and let us not 
add to the dangers menacing our country by aggressiveness, whether for the 
community, for the province, or worse still for the individual.” 

2nd. Mahatma Gandhi, commenting on an Englishman’s letter on the political 
situation of India, in the Hunjnn , declared that absolute protection of the 
rights of minorities w T as a greater concern of the Congress than it ever could be 
of Great Britain. 

H. E. the Governor of Bengal, and Mr. A. K. Fazlul ITuq, Premier of Bengal, 
jointly issued a statement on the decision to establish a Bengal War Purposes 
Fund. The statement said: “We have had under consideration the most 
at nropriatc manner in which the numerous loyal offers of help received from 
individuals and associations in Bengal, since the outbreak of War, could best be 
utilized.” 

At a meeting held under the auspices of the Bengal Hindu Mahasabha in 
Calcutta, Hir Manmatha Nath Mnkhcrjee presiding, appeals to Hindus of Bengal 
to work wholeheartedly for the success of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha 
Conference in Calcutta and also to support, the candidates proposed to be run by 
the Mahasabha in connexion with the general election to the Calcutta 
Corporation, were made by various speakers. Mr. N. C. Chatterjee said that the 
Hindus of Bengal condemned the Communal Award, not because it was anti¬ 
national but because it was a “pernicious” measure which separated the 
communities. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in an article in the Harijan entitled “Baffling situation”, 
made it clear that he was opposed to a civil disobedience movement which had 
as its sole aim the embarrassment of the British Government. Mahatmnji 
asserted that there was no immediate prospect of starting such a movement. He 
said, ‘‘It will come, when it becomes clearly inevitable”, and he appealed to 
the people to be non-violent. 

3rd. H. H. the Maharaja of Baroda, presiding at the annual session of the Maha- 
rastra physical culture conference at Satara, declared, “India expects every man 
to do his duty in this emergency.” His Highness also urged young men to 
take advantage of the facilities provided for military training. 

Normal conditions prevailed in the Sukkur district where many were killed 
and injured in serious communal rioting in several areas in the previous month. 

4th. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, addressing a meeting held in Motigunj, Agra de¬ 
clared : “Though we are always ready to negotiate and arrive at a settlement 
with the British Government we can never return to old conditions. We have 
placed our cards on the table, and no useful purpose can be served by inter- 
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views, talks and statements unless the Government is prepared to accept the 
views expressed by the Congress and Mahatma Gandhi.” 

5th. II. E. Sir Robert Reid, Governor of Assam, administered the Oaths of Office 
and Secrecy to tlncc Ministers, namely, Abdul Matin Ohoudhury, Khan Bahadur 
Sayidur Kahaman ami Miss Mavis Dunn. On the assumption of office by the 
three Ministers, a cabinet meeting was held when the portfolios were allocated. 

In the Bengal Assembly, two Bills, namely, the Official Trustees (Bengal 
Amendment) Bill and the Administrator General’s (Bengal Amendment) Bill 
were referred to select committees, while the third—the Bengal General Clauses 
(Amendment) Bill was passed. There '.was no discussion on any of the Bills, 
the motions being simply put to the lionse and carried. 

6th. Mr. M. A. .Tinnah, President, All-India Moslem League, issued a statement 
from Bombay : -“I wish Mussulmans all over India to observe, Friday, the -dnd 
December, as the day of deliverance and tlmnks-giving—as a mark of relief 
that the Congicss Governments have at. last ceased to function. 1 hope that 
the provincial, district, and primary Leagues all over India will hold public 
meetings and pass resolutions and offer prayers by way of thanks-giving for 
being deli vein! from the unjust Congress regime.” 

The Government of Bengal issued a communique fixing maximum prices of 
certain foodstuffs and other commodities which might be charged by wholesale 
and retail dealers. 

In the Bengal Assembly, a motion by the Premier, Mr. Fa/lul Iluq, for re¬ 
ferring the Bengal Officials Records Bill, P.)39 1o a select committee, came up 
for consideration. The Bill sought to “suppress dissemination in the Press and 
on the platform of the contents of unpublished records of Government unless 
after due authorization.” 

7th. II. E. Sir Maurice JIallett assumed the office of Governor of the United 
Provinces, when the Chief Justice of the Allahabad High Court administered 
to him the Oaths of Allegiance and Office at Government House, Lucknow. 

Lord Zetland criticised the United Provinces Employments Tax Bill in the 
House of Lords- the occasion was the moving by the Secretary of State of the 
second reading of the India and Burma (Miscellaneous Amendments) Bill and 
explained the extent to which the present Bill differed from the previous Bill 
passed by the House of Lords. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Mr. Nalini Panjan Barker, Finance 
Minister, presented a supplementary estimate of expenditure, amounting to Its. 
()2,19,UKk The other item of business was the consideration of the Bengal 
Tenancy (Third Amendment.) Bill introduced by Sir Bejoy Prasad Singh Boy, 
Revenue Minister. 

Sir Stafford Oripps, m.i\, interviewed on his arrival at Karachi, said : “It was 
wise on the part of Mr. Gandhi not. to have hurried things and to have kept the 
door open. There may be some form of compromise to save tho face of the 
British Government and to enable them to come to a settlement, on the main 
issue of the Congress demand. There is a distinct, change even on the part. of 
conservatives with regard to India and nobody wants to alienate the sympathies 
of India”. 

8tli. Mr. M. A. .linnah, commenting on Mahatma Gandhi’s statement, to the News 
Chronicle, declared, “Suddenly Mr. Gandhi, who w r as always sceptical about the 
Constituent Assembly, has now become an enthusiastic convert, audits champion.” 

Sixteen Moslem members of the Krishak Proja Party in the Bengal Assembly 
and the Council, issued a statement criticizing Mr. ,linnah’s statement, appealing to 
Moslems to observe December L‘L\ as the ‘‘Day of Deliveracc and Thanksgiving.” 

The Bengal Chamber of Commerce in a letter addressed to t,lie Bengal Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly said, that it regarded the Agricultural Produce Markets Bill “as 
a commendable measure particularly in so far as it, aims at the exercise of 
control of weights, measures, prejudicial market customs and the like.” 

9th. Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan , commenting under the caption, “In 
God’s Good Hands” on an Englishman’s letter to him stating that he was puzzled 
that Mahatma Gandhi was “thinking mainly of what political advantage for the 
cause of Indian independence can he gained from the War situation.” “In the 
present case il the Congress could justify the British case on the high ground 
professod by Mr. Chamberlain, India declared that she would throw in her whole 
moral weight on the side of peace.” 
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Mahatma Gandhi issued a statement appealing to Mr. .Tinnah and Moslems to 
desist from observing the Day of Deliverance and Thanks-giving in view of 
communal unity talks and following the resignation of Congress Ministries. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, on being told that his appeal to Moslems to celebrate 
“A Day of Deliverance and Thanksgiving” was ill-timed in view of Congress- 
League talks, explained the circumstances which led to the publication of his 
statement. Mr. Jinnah said: “The Moslem League was truly justified in 
breathing a sigh of relief on the departure of Ministries inimical to Moslem 
inteiests and in praying for popular Ministries fully representing the popular 
rather than a party will.” That was all that lie asked the Moslems to do. 

Sir Daniel Hamilton, a philanthropist, well known for his work in connexion 
with the co-operative movement in Bengal, died in Scotland 

H. E. Sir John Herbert, Governor of Bengal, in his reply to addresses of 
welcome presented to him by the Indian Association, Marwari Association, 
Bengal Mahajan Sabha and tbe Mahomedan literary Society at Government 
House, Calcutta, made reference to certain important political questions 
affecting Bengal and to some matters concerning the economic progress 
and welfare of the ITovinec. 

10th. Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Chairman, Congress Parliamentary Sub-Committee 
and Mr. C. Bajagopalarhari, c\-lTender, Madras, in their statements repudiated 
the allegations of wrongs done to Moslems in the Congress provinces and 
characterized the charges as absurd and reckless. Mr. Jmnah’s appeal to 
Moslems to observe December S2 as the “day of deliverance”, was the occasion 
for tin; above statement. 

Mr. C. Kajagopalacliari, in the course of a Tress statement, declared, repudiating 
the charges made by Mr. Jinnah against Congress Ministries : “I have stated 
before and I repeat again that there was never any occasion for complaint, much 
less for interference. The Madras Ministry like the Ministries in other provinces 
never gave room for complaint, on the part of minorities. On the contrary 
there may have been occasion when it may be stated that there was indulgence 
in favour of minorities.” 

Sir Stafford Oripps, M. T. in his talk to Tress representatives at Anand 

Bluivvan, Allahabad, made a statement that greater interest in Indian affairs 
was being taken by Tarliament. Sir Stafford also stated that the influence 
of groups in the House of Commons favourable to India’s aspirations 

was growing. 

ILndit. Jawharlal Nehru, addressing a meeting at Allahabad, referred to his 
Agra speech in which he had referred to the Indian Civil Service and other 
Imperial Services. Teisonally, he said, he had never believed that the services 
were efficient. And in this respect there was no difference between the English 
and the Indian members ot the services. 

Lady Rama Kao presiding over the All-India Women’s Conference (Central 
Punjab branch) licit! at Lahore declared : “There is to-day from all I have 

noticed since my return to India a real desire to express nationalism in a 

blind and unthinking advocacy of return to manners and customs of past 
times and to eject from our life every tiling which savours of Europeanization 
on the ground that we are denationalizing ourselves. This is an attitude, I am 
afraid, 1 do not wholly sympathize with.” 

ltth. Reports of disturbances following eases of profiteering were received from 
jubbulpore and Nagpur in the Central Provinces. 

In the Bengal Council, three non-official resolutions on war were tabled for 
discussion. One of these standing in the name of Rai Bahadur huirendra 
JNarayan Hinlia (Progressive) urged “whole-hearted support to the British 
Government in the prosecution of war against the German menace.” The next 
resolution tabled by Rai Bahadur Keshab Chandra Banerjec (Progressive) sought 
to affirm the “unswerving allegiance of the people of Bengal to 11 is Majesty’s 
Throne and Person.” The third resolution, tabled by Mr. Lalit Chandra Das 
(Congress) wanted the British Government to declare India “as an independent 
state in order to enthuse the people of this country to take part and prosecute 
the war to a successful end.” 

12th. In the Bengal Council, strong condemnation of Nazism was voiced in the 
House, when a resolution on war was discussed. 

In the Bengal Assembly, amendments were tabled in the House on the 
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Government’s War resolution by Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose (Leader of the Oppo¬ 
sition), Mr. Syed .Talalnddin Hushemy (lToja Tarty), Mr. T. Banerjee (Congress) 
and Mr. Abdul Rahman Siddiqui (Coalition). 

Mr. S. C. Majumdar, Chief Engineer, Irrigation, Government of Bengal, in 
his presidential address at the annual meeting of the Institution of Engineers 
(India) in Calcutta, dealt with the problems concerning the tidal rivers of 
Bengal and the measures necessary to solve them. 

In the Bengal Assembly, the Bengal Tenancy (Third Amendment) Bill 
introduced by Sir B. T. fringh Roy, Revenue Minister, had an easy passage. 
Mr. Tamizuddin Khan, Minister for Agriculture, Public Health and Local 
Self-Government presented the report of the Select Committee on the Bengal 
Jute Regulations Bill. 

13th. Mr. M. A. Jinnali, in the course of a statement from Bombay, made a 
demand for a Royal Commission to investigate charges of oppression of Moslems 
in Congress-governed provinces. Mr. Jinnah reiterated his charges against the 
Congress Ministiics and traced tin; history of the League’s agitation from its 
first protest against the compulsory singing of ‘Bande Mataram’, the question 
of the Congress ilag and the supplanting of Urdu by Hindi. He defended his 
appeal to observe a day of thanksgiving at the resignation of Congress 
Ministries. It was, he said, an expression of the very natural relief of the 
Moslem minorities and a way of forcing “ears that have hitherto been deaf to 
listen to ns.” lie said, “1 would have been inclined to respond to Mr. Gandhi’s 
appeal had he and other Congress leaders practised what he preached about the 
necessity for a cordial atmosphere in which a communal agreement might 
be arrived at. 

In the Bengal Assembly, Mr. A. K. Fazlul TTuq, the Premier moved the 
war resolution which evoked an interesting debate. The principal speakers 
were: the ]Vernier. Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose, (the Leador of the Opposition), 
and Mr. W. C. Wordsworth. 

H. E. the Governor ol Bengal, Sir John Herbert, opened the session of the 
Indian Historical Records Commission in the Darbhanga Library Hall, 
Calcutta University. 

14th. H. E. the Viceroy accompanied by Her Excellency Lady Linlithgow 
arrived in Calcutta. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, addressing a public meeting in Bombay expressed 
the view that the communal problem in this country was not communal in the 
accepted sense of the term, but purely political. 

The Indian Historical Uncords Commission in Calcutta, recommended to Lhe 
Government of India the formation of a committee to arrange the acquisition 
of the typescript of micro-filmed copies of records relating to India, available 
in the India ofliee in London, Holland, France and Portugal. 

Dr. Sir Shaffaat Ahmad Khan delivered a lecture on ‘Constituent Assembly’ 
in the Moslem Institute Hall, Calcutta, lie said in ter alia : “The device of a 
Constituent Assembly which has been deliberately adopted to shelve tho 
communal question, will be utterly futile at this juncture. While this is so, 
we must remember that this is an ideal at which wc ought to aim consistently.”’ 

Brevet Col. R. N. Chopra, Director of the School of Tropical Medicine, 
Calcutta, opening an exhibition of medical, surgical and allied products in 
Calcutta, observed, u With her vast natural resources and huge potential market, 
India stood on the threshold of a new era of industrialization in the chemical 
and other allied fields.” 

A fund for the relief of the Polish refugees was started in Calcutta. H. E. the 
Viceroy donated Rs. 50,000. 

Mr. C. Rajagopalaeliariar, commenting on Mr. Jinnah’s demand for a Ro^al 
Commission, said, ‘Enough has been said already to show the invalidity of 
Mr. Jinnah's position, lie now seeks a Royal Commission to he appointed 
by the British Government which will be of a purely judicial personnel 
composed of Judges of His Majesty's High Court.” 

15th. H. E. Sir John Herbert, the Governor of Bengal, inaugurated the third 
session of the Indian History Congress in the Ashutosh Building, Calcutta, 
University. Ilis Excellency said that history was a “continuous growth” and 
gave an explanation and of the problem:* which faced the world. 

l)r. Rabiudra Nath Tagore performed the opening ceremony of the All-India 
Food and Nutrition Exhibition in Calcutta. 
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Sardar Vallabbhai Fatcl, Chairman of tho Parliamentary siib-Committee, in 
a Press statement from Bombay, declared that Mr. Jinn ah had “no case” 
against the Congress and that his “sole object was to keep up communal feeling 
at a high tension.” 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru in a talk to Press representatives in Bombay, 
reiterated the Congress demand for a Constituent Assembly for solving the 
Indian problem and opposed Mr. Jinnah’s demand for a Royal Commission to 
investigate the Moslem allegations against, the former Congress Ministries. 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, the Bengal Premier, issued a statement reiterating 
his intention to collect evidence regarding the allegations of oppression of 
Moslems in the provinces formerly controlled by the Congress Ministries and 
place them before a Royal Commission proposed by Mr. Jin nail. 

The eleventh session of the All-India Industries Conference commenced at 
Mysore, under the presidency of Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, Commerce 
Member to the Government of India. Sir Mirza M. Ismail, Dcwan of Mysore* 
welcomed the delegates on behalf of llis Highness the Maharaja of Mysore. 

16th. Sir Shaffat Ahmad Khan, speaking at, a meeting under the auspices of the 
Bengalee Ex-Service Association in Calcutta, made an earnest appeal for the 
immediate establishment of Central and Provincial War Boards for mobilizing 
Indian resources for the prosecution of the War. Prince Akram Hossein 
said that he did not believe in the classification of martial and non-martini 
races. 

Mahatma Candhi, in the course of an article in the Hnrijan entitled, “The 
Princes” said: ‘ When Britain has shed Imperialism, at least so far as India is 
concerned, it will be discovered that the two 'arms’ of Imperialism—the Princes 
and the I. C. S.—have been no hindrance to Britain’s path towards the right act.” 

Sir Sikander Vlyat Khan, in a Piess interview, suggested a scheme for 
solving the communal and constitutional problems in India. After referring 
to the didicnlties of forming a Constituent Assembly and the dangers attendant 
on a country-wide election campaign in view of the present communal tension, 
the Punjab Premier suggested that a dozen accredited leaders should meet in 
conference, the Viceroy helping in the selection of the personnel. 

Mr. Jinnah’s demand for a Royal Commission was supported by Rao 
Bahadur M. C. Rajah, m. l. a., President of the All-India Depressed 
(.’lasses Association. 

17th. Dr. llajendra Prasad, Congress President, stated his views on Mr. Jinnah’s 
demand for a Royal Commission. He said : “In a way, I welcome this ; the 
situation had come to a head. And now, either the communal problem will be 
given u}) as insoluble, or w r e will arrive at a solution though not quite satis¬ 
factory.” 

The proposed inquiry info certain allegations made by the Moslem League 
against Congress Covernments, suggested by Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, Bengal 
Premier, and accepted by Pandit Jawharlal Nehru w r as abandoned. 

Mr. Jinnah, in a statement from Bombay, referring to liis plan for observance 
of a “day of deliverance” over the resignation of Congress Ministries, said : 
“The functions of December 22 are not. Moslem functions directed against their 
Hindu followmen as a community but a condemnation, pure and simple, of the 
regime of the Congress.” Mr. Jinnah was supported by six members of the 
Bengal Cabinet., including the Premier, the President of the Bihar Moslem 
League and the viee-lTesident of the C. P. and Berar Moslem League. 

18th. II. E. the Viceroy summed up India’s position with regard to the war 
when he addressed the annual meeting in Calcutta of the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce of India, by saying, ‘‘The fate of India in the international 
sphere turns on the success of the Allied Arms.” 

The Congress Working Committee met at AVardha and held a five hours’ 
sitting, Mahatma Gandhi being present for the first three hours. The Com¬ 
mittee had nothing concrete before it to discuss in view of the fact that there 
had been no new factor in the political situation since the Allahabad meeting 
except for Lord Zetland’s recent statement in the House of Lords which, how¬ 
ever, was not regarded as having taken the position any farther than where it 
was. Members, therefore, reviewed the situation again, taking note of such new 
tendencies as have a bearing on the situation. 

In the Bengal Assembly, the official war resolution moved by Mr. Fazlul Huq, 
the Premier, was passed by 142 votes to 82. 

7 
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The Coalition Party in the Bengal Assemly passed a resolution expressing its 
want of confidence in Mr. Nalini Ranjan Baikal’, the Finance Minister, who 
remained neutral when voting on the war resolution took place. 

The Council of Rulers, Eastern States Agency met in Calcutta, to discuss 
questions relating to the schemes of a joint police force and a High Court—the 
Raja Saheb of Scraikclla presided. 

19th. The Congress Working Committee further discussed the political situation 
at Wardha. The Committee hail before it a draft, statement prepared by Mahatma 
Gandhi,—the trend of which was that the Committee, without taking any preci¬ 
pitate action immediately, would make an advance over the Allahabad position by 
making it clear that if the Congress demand was not conceded in essential, 
the Congress was fully prepared for the next step in its programme which had 
started with the resignation of the Congress Ministries. 

Mr. Nalini Ranjan Barker, Finance Minister, Bengal, tendered his resignation. 
Mr. Barker made the first public announcement that he had resigned from the 
Bengal Cabinet, in the Bengal Legislative Council, when all sections of the 
House combined in paying tributes to the valuable work he had rendered to the 
province as its Finance Minister. 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, Premier of Bengal, issued a statement to the Press, 
which contained a denial that he had “backed out” of his oiler to Pandit Jawharlal 
Nehru to prove his allegations of Congress oppression against Moslems in the 
provinces under Congress Ministries. 

In the Bengal Assembly, Mr. Nausher Ali, an cx-Minister of Bengal and a 
member of the Proja Party was censured by the Speaker, Khan Bahadur Ay. izul 
Jlaque, lor rcmaiks mady by him against the chair, during the discussion on 
the war resolution. 

The loth session of the All-India Philosophical Congress met in the Address 
Hall of the Osmania Hniversitv, Hyderabad. The Right Hon’ble Sir Akbar 
Hydari, Chancellor of the Usmania Unhcrsily, delivered the inauguratory speech. 

20th. The Congress Working Committee renewed its adjourned sitting at Wardha. 
Mahatma Gandhi was present throughout the meeting,—the Committee also 
discussed the question of observance of the “Independence Day” on January L'G, 
the Bengal Congress affairs, and the liots in Bukkur, Biud. 

In the Bengal Council, the question of the impro\cment of the silk industry of 
Bengal was raised when replying to a question addressed by Rai Bahadur B. N. 
Binha (Liberal) on the condition of the industry, Mr. H. B. Buhrawardy said that 
the silk industry had declined considerably as a result of the economic depression 
and severe competition by foreign silk. 

21at. The Congress Working Committee at Wardha did not come to a decision on 
the main resolution on the political situation. The Committee, however, adopted 
a resolution on the Bengal Congress affaiis and appointed a Committee of eight, 
(an ad hoc. committee) with Maulaim Abul Kalam Azad as Chairman, to make 
arrangements for conducting elections of delegates to the annual session of the 
Congress, and other elections. The Members of the ad hoc Committee w r ere : 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad (Chairman), Dr. B. 0. Roy, Dr. P. C. Ghosh, Dr, 
Burcsh Chandra Bannerjcc, Mr. ,1. C. Gupta, Mr. Kirau Shankar Roy, Mr. Anand 
Prasad Chowdhury, and Mr. Bcnoyemlra Nath Palit. 

In was announced at the conclusion of the meeting that it was decided that 
abstention of the members of the Congress Party fiom the Central Legislature 
should be continued except in so far as it might be necessary to retain their 
seats in the Assembly which required at least a day’s attendance. 

Mr. J. II. Burder, President, of the European Association, in his address to 
the annual meeting of the Association in Calcutta, said : “The difficulties and 
dangers which India will have to face require the fullest collaboration between 
our two nations. If India desired unity, she can rely on the full cooperation of 
our countrymen in turning it from an ideal into a reality.” 

2.2nd. The Congress Working Committee concluded its five days’ session at 
Wardha after passing a resolution evitmng the statement of the Secretary of 
State for India and reiterating the faith of the Congress in a Constituent 
Assembly as the “only way to attain a final settlement of the communal 
question would not be satisfactorily soiled so long as different parties were to 
look to a third party through whom they expected to gain special privileges 
even though it may be at tiic expense of the nation.” The Committee character- 
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ized the British Government’s raising the communal question as “reluctance to 
part with power.” 

The Moslem “Day of Deliverance” called for by Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President 
of the All-India Moslem League, was observed throughout India by Moslems. 

The report of the committee appointed by the Government of Assam and 
presided over by Hir Manmatha Nath Mukherjee to inquire into the Digboi 
Strike, declared : “The strike was resorted to without any justifying grievance.” 
The report further stated : “The Labour Union had mistaken notions of the 
respective rights ot capital and labour ; that it did not conduct affaiiB in the 
proper manner, that many of the strikers themselves had no idea of the grievan¬ 
ces for which they had struck work and that it, is not all clear that the strike 
resolution represented the views of the majority.” r Phe report which gave a 
detailed account of the events w r hich led up to the strike also made a series of 
recommendations for the prevention of strikes like the Digboi stoppage in the 
future. 

The Government of Assam in a resolution on the report which it commended 
for its impartiality and judicial fairness stated that the report revealed : “There 
was no sufficient cause for the Btiikc either in the working conditions or in the 
actions of the company and that it must lie ascribed to the ambition of a few 
individuals determined to impose their will by methods which can only meet 
with severe condemnation.” 

Dr. N. N. Law, presiding at the third quarterly general meeting of the Bengal 
National Chamber of Commerce in Calcutta, dwelt at length on what he des¬ 
cribed as the basic weakness of India’s industrial structure. 

23rd. Mahatma Gandhi, in an article in the Harijan , headed “Independence”, in 
which he tried to answer some objections raised by a correspondent, wrote : 
“India can set lie down to peace only when she can hold against any 
combination.” lie also wrote, “The Congress has not asked for independence. 
It has asked for a declaration of Britain’s War aims ; secondly, independence, 
when it comes, will come because India is ripe for it. Therefore, there can be 
no consideration to be given to it. It is not a marketable thing. It is a 
status. This, however, does not mean a ‘frog-in-the-well status’. There may 
or may not be an alliance with Britain. My hope is that there will be. fro 
long as I have a share in the attainment of independence, it will be through 
non-violent means and, therefore, a result of an honourable treaty or settlement 
with Britain.” 

24 Hi. Hir Maurice Dwyer, Chief Justice of India, speaking at the Convocation of 
the Benares Hindu University, said : “It, is not the making of the constitution 
itself which necessarily produces agreement ; no agreement of any kind is 
possible without personal contracts and constitution making it, a laborious 
affair which requires infinite pains and patience if lasting results are to be 
achieved. India, today, was at, the cross-roads of her political future, with the 
forceB for good and evil evenly balanced. The time had come for her to solve 
the problem, not only of her relations with Great Britain, but also the problem of 
her own domestic differences.” 

Sir Mirza Ismail, Devvan of Mysore, opening the All-India Khadi and 
Swadeshi Exhibition at the Congress House, Madias, observed : “In a country 
like ours, with its diverse castes and creeds, brotherly feeling and the ballot box 
seem to go ill together. Undue emphasis is jdaced on religious and cultural 
differences and sentiment is allowed t,o play too large apart, while commonsensc is 
at a discount. The more wc can infuse brotherhood into democracy the happier 
will be our country.” 

25th. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru addressing the Nagpur Provincial Congress Workers’ 
Camp at Wardha, declared: “The world is in a vortex and a new order is being 
evolved in which India has to contribute her share.” 

Hir Sikander Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab, in a Press interview on 
the political situation in the country, said : “Things do look gloomy but I am 
an optimist. My impression of the wnole situation is that, unfortunately, it is not 
as it should be. My own view is that if in the immediate future some settlement 
is not arrived at, especially at this critical juncture, it may be too late.” 

Mr. Jinnah. in a Press statement, said : “The greatest day of my life was 
when I heard that the Federal scheme was suspended, and a still greater moment 
will be when it is definitely buried.” 
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26th. Sardar Vallavbhai Patel, addressing a meeting of the Bombay Congress 
Legislative Party, reviewed the political situation in the country and the popular 
reaction thereto. He also examined the problems confronting the country and 
urged the need for every member to educate his constituency and make them 
prepared for the next step which the Congress might take. 

The first meeting of the ad hoc committee, appointed by the Congress 
Working Committee—to be known as the Bengal Congress Election Committee, 
was held in Calcutta ; Maulana Alml Kalam A/.ad presided. 

Sir Stafford Cripps left Calcutta for Rangoon, at the conclusion of his tour of 
India. During his stay in the country he met many Congress leaders including 
Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, and leaders of the Moslems League 
including Mr. .linnah and Mr. A. K. Eazlul Huq. In Calcutta, Sir Stafford 
met H. E. the Viceroy and 11. E. the Governor of Bengal, ile also met the 
Chief Justice of Bengal (Sir Harold Derbyshire). 

27tli. Dr. R. P. Paranjpye in his presidential address to the National Liberal 
Federation at Allahabad made an appeal for all parties in India to come 
together in a spirit of friendliness aud hammer out a solution to India’s 
political problems. Referring to the international situation, Dr. Paranjpye 
asserted that India’s comparative safety for the present, and also its liability to 
danger in futuie were dependent on the British connexion, lie also pointed out 
that, the great danger to democracy in India appears to be the growing spirit of 
totalitarianism, both in the Congress and the Moslem League. 

Mahatma Gandhi, addressing the Nagpur Pro* incinl Congress w orkers at 
Waidhaganj, declared : “We should resort to civil disobedience only when we 
are sullicicntly strong, when we begin to look upon it as our dhormo (duty) 
and when it is inevitable” lie continued, ‘'Khadi has noplace in a violent 
light, but it is our ammunition in a non-violent struggle and if w r e lire our guns 
without Khadi, civil disobedience will tail.” 

Mr. V. 1). Savarkar, President-elect of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha 
session, arrived in Calcutta. Mr. Savaikar, hoisting the Mahasabha llag at the 
Wellington Square, Calcutta, explained the symbolic significance of the tlag, 
and said that it was not the emblem of any particular part or province of India, 
but was the emblem of the Hindu race as a whole. The Mahasabha tlag, he 
continued, was not meant to antagonize the tlag of any other community, such 
as that of Mahometans, Parsis, or any other section of the Indian people who 
had also right to have flags of their own. This flag only meant that the Hindus 
had come to realize that they were a nation by themselves and had the right to 
live as a nation. Mr. Savarkur said that the llag also indicated peace, the one 
condition being that it must not be antagonized by other flags. 

The 15th session of the All-India Educational Conference, commenced in 
the Baradari Hall, Lucknow. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru inaugurated the conference 
and Sir S. Radhakrishmin presided. The need for a national scheme for 
education was stressed by Sir S. Radhakrishna in his address. He said, “To serve 
and protect human creativeness is the end of all education.” 

Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, Minister for Commerce and Labour, Bengal, presided 
over the 21st, session of the Bengal Ministerial Officers* Conference at Burdwan. 
He said that he would try his best to sec that generally the position of 
ministerial ollicers was once more examined leading to the betterment of their 
pay and prospects. 

The Madras Provincial Jlarijan Conference which met at Chidambaram, under 
the presidency of Mr. V. I. Muniswami Pillai, passed resolutions deploring the 
political impasse, urging all persons and parties to strive to end the stalemate 
and requesting the British Government to agree to the calling of a Constituent 
Assembly based on adult franchise and population basis. 

28th. Mr. V. D. Sarvarkar made a comprehensive survey of the political situation 
in India in his presidential address at the meeting of All-India Hindu Maha- 
Babha in Calcutta. Mr. Savarkar explained in detail the basic principles of the 
H'ndu movement and reviewed vital problems of the day, suen as the future 
constitution of India, the problem of minorities, the Hindu Moslem question, the 
position of the Hindu Mahasabha in regard to the Congress and the attitude of 
the Mahasabha in regard to the war and the economic future of India. Sir 
Manmatha Nath Mukherjco, Chairman of the Reception Committee read his 
address discussing in detail the “plight of Bengali Hindus under the Communal 
Award. He expressed the hope that the Hiudus would yet consolidate and 
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rally under one Hindu banner and fight for their own cause—“a cause which 
is essentially righteous and in which they want nothing less than what to them 
is justly due.” 

A civil reception was accorded to TI. H. the Maharaja of Sir .Thoda Shamhcre 
.Tung Bahadur Uana, Prime Minister and Supreme Commandcr-in-Chicf of 
Nepal by the Calcutta Corporation at the Calcutta Town Hall. 

At the seventh annual general mooting of the Employers’ Federation of India, 
a resolution pledging the whole-hearted assistance and co-operation of the 
interests represented by the Federation to His Excellency the Viceroy and 
through him to the British Government in the tasks which confronted the 
Empire, was passed at the Royal Exchange, Calcutta. 

At the All-India Christian Conference at Nagpur, a resolution offering full 
and unconditional assistance to the British Government in the prosecution of 
the war was adopted by 25 votes to 11. The resolution w'as moved by Mr. B. 
L. Eallia Ram, general secretary of the conference. The conference concluded 
next day, after passing a resolution stating, ‘‘As far as our community is con¬ 
cerned it shall be satisfied if the constitution of India is based on a purely 
nationalistic ideal.” 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Fatel, addressing a public meeting in Bombay, characteri¬ 
zed the Moslem League's demands for arriving at a communal settlement as 
vague. He repudiated the League's charges and stated that the Congress would 
never be intimidated by such tactics. 

29th. Nawab Kamal Yar Jung Bahadur in his presidential address at the 52nd 
session of the All-India Moslem Educational Conference which opened in Mohamad 
Ali l’ark, Calcutta, declared : “No system of education will command our appro¬ 
val which wi'l neglect to develop in us all these qualities, intellectual and moral, 
which distinguish us as custodians of the spirit and culture of Islam, and 
which has a mission of its own to fulfil for the uplift of mankind.” 

The National Liberal Federation at Allahabad passed a resolution on war, 
appealing to Indians to give their support to the cause for which the democra¬ 
cies were fighting in Europe. The resolution on Dominion Status urged the 
amendment of the Government of India Act to provide for the establishment of 
complete responsible Government in the Province and a Federal basis at the 
centre within a specified period. 

30th. The All-India Hindu Mahasabha concluded its session in Calcutta, after 
passing a resolution criticizing the Bengal Ministry’s attitude to Hindus. Other 
important resolutions passed by the conference referred to India and the War, 
the formation of a Hindu "militia”, India’s future constitution and the funda¬ 
mental rights of Indian citizens. 

The Executive Council of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee meeting 
in Calcutta, adopted a resolution expressing its inability to accept the decision 
of the Congress Working Committee regarding the appointment of an ad hoc 
Committee in connexion with the election of delegates. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in answer to a question, “Is the Congress generally neutral 
in regard to which religion a person belongs to ?”, replied in the IJarijan : 
“In a free India every religion should prosper on terms of equality unlike 
what is happening to-day. Christianity being the nominal religion of the 
rulers, it receives favours which no other religion enjoys, A Government 
responsible to the people dare not favour one religion over another. But I 
should see nothing wrong in Hindus congratulating those who having left 
them return to their fold. 1 think that the Christians of free America would 
rejoice at the return to their ancestral Christianity of Americans of the slums—if 
there arc any in America—temporarily calling themselves Hindus under the 
influence of a plausible Hindu missionary.” 

Mahatma Gandhi, in a leading article in the Barijan , in which he enjoined 
on Congressmen to note the preamble to the Working Committee’s resolution 
on the ‘‘Independence pledge”, said : “If Congressmen had honestly lived up to 
the constructive programme of 1920, there would be Puma {Swaraj to-day.” 



India in Home Polity 

Introduction 

Tho lasl six months of 1939 were as prolific of political contro¬ 
versies and conflicts in India as tho first six months were. But tho 
outbreak of war in Europe precipitated by Germany, 
attitude* tcf the hy Horr Hitlor and his Nazi followers in control 

European War of tho machinery of tho government of that country, 

has overshadowed those in our country as in many 
other countries. We in India aro distant from tho hold of opera¬ 

tions ; and though Britain, tho British Government, the British Vice¬ 
roy in India, has made our country a belligerent without so much 
as tho courtosy of consulting Indian opinion, without asking any of 

the leaders of India’s public life of their feelings and opinions with 

regard to tho Nazi aggression on Poland, we in India appeared to 
be disinterested observers of a war that might change the fate and 
fortune of innumerable countries, belligerents and neutrals. Tho acci¬ 
dent of our inclusion in tho British Empire did not appear to have 
quickened any sense of fear, of danger in us. As we write this 

study of the war as it affected India directly as a part of tho 
British Empire, as a dependent part of tho British Empire, and 

indirectly as a part of the modern world whore distant country havo been 
brought near one anothor through technological improvement in 

mothods of inter-communications, India appeared to havo developed a 
certain philosophic indifference to events happening in Europo. For 
eight years India had been watching the inexplicable weaknesses of 

British foreign policy, for eight years she, an original member of the 

Loague of Nations, had been witnessing leading nations of tho world 
breaking all tho conventions of this super-national organisation, tho 

last hope of peace in tho modern world, the last shield of tho bet¬ 
ter life that science and its triumphs promised to tho men and 

women of the world. Britain and France were loaders of tho Loague 
of Nations. But their politicians took tho lead in betraying all tho 
hopes and ambitions that sustained human life undor all tho stresses 
and strains of modern life. And witnessing thoso weaknesses and 

betrayals, the peoplo in India wore bowildorod in their thoughts and 

activities with reference to international developments ; they also 

shared the universal bitterness of disappointment with things as these 
happened in Manchuria. Abyssinia, Austria, Spain, Czechoslovakia and 

China where Japan, Italy and Germany had one after anothor extin¬ 
guished the light of democracy and national self-respect in these 
countries. 

It is in the background of such disappointments and scepticism 
that India’s attitude to tho war in Europe can be explained in 
the period the events during which form the subject- 
He, Bympath t y Ve matter of this study. There was no doubt that 

with Poland India’s sympathies were wholly with Poland in her 
fight against the Nazi aggression for the protection 
of her national independence. Successive generations of Indian pub- 
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lie men and publicists during the last ono hundred yoars whom 
British methods of administration and onlightenment had roused to 
a sense of their political helplessness, to the shamo and ignominy of 
political subjection, have boen inspired in their struggles for the 
political freedom of thoir country by the life and conduct of men 
and women of other lands, among whom were many who bore Polish 
names. They had read of the three partitions of Poland beginning 
with 1872 and ending with 1892 through the help of which Prussia, 
Austria and Russia had divided the country among thomsolves, and 
how since then Polish patriots, men and women, had worked and 
conspired to throw off the foreigners’ yoko and restore to their country the 
glory that was hers when Poland undor John Sobeiski saved eastern 
Europo for Christendom when his army beat the Turkish army from 
the ramparts of Vienna just as threo centuries back Charles Martel 
had defeatod tho Moors at tho battle of Tours and saved Western 
Europo from the followers of the Prophet of Arabia. With traditions 

of horoism and national self-respect like thoso tho people of India 

have had an instinctivo sympathy. This feeling was strengthened by 
tho feeling of repulsion at the methods which Prussia and Germany 
under Prussia had adopted in suppressing Polish freedom and keeping 
the Polish people under subjection. 

The history of Poland has recorded these. And without going 

through the whole history of tho relation between Poland and Ger¬ 
many, a few extracts from tho book of Prince Bern- 

^^between* 011 * ialc * ^ on ^ U ^ )W entitled Imperial Germany , published 
Poland & Germany i n 1914, will give us an idea of it explaining certain 
of tho causos of the present war started on Polish 
soil on September 3, 1939. Prince Bulow was Chancellor of tho 
German Empire during a part of tho first decade of tho present 
century under ex-Kaiser William who lost the throne in 1918 as ono 
of the consequences of the German defeat during tho last World war. 

“It was a mission of civilisation that in the past led us Germans across the 
Elbe and the Oder towards the East.” 

“For centuries the German colonists, often summoned to the country by its 
Kings, lived as loyal Polish subjects and taught the Poles higher civilisation.” 

“The annexation by the Prussian State of our Eastern Provinces, Posen, and 
West Prussia, would not and could not have come to pass if the Polish Republic 
of Nobles had been a State capable of continued existence.” 

“The King (Frederick the Great) too only continued what had been begun 
in the Middle Ages, the national conquest of the East of Germany by means of 
settling German farmers in the country, and German artisans, merchants and 
tradesmen in the towns.” 

“The task of solving the problem would probably have been easier for the 
Prussians and for the Poles if the artificial and untenable Grand Duchy of 
Warsaw, created by Napoleon, had not roused in the Poles the vain hope that 
in the course of European complications it might be possible to re-establish 
Polish Independence. The Poles would very likely had been spared the painful 
experience on our side as well on the other side of the frontier in 1830, 1848, 1863, 
if the memory of the ephemeral creation of a State by the first Napoleon had 
not lived in their hearts.” 

“Bismarck in 1886 inaugurated this national policy in the Eastern Marches 
on a large scale, after he had introduced State control of the schools in 1872, and 
in 1873 (introduced) the German language as that which was to be used for 
instruction.” 

“...Under Bismarck, Prussia began to take the offensive in order to rescue 
German nationality in the East, to maintain it and, if possible, to strengthen 
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it. II is natural that the Foies were thrown into a state of violent excitement, 
that they prepared to defend themselves, and with their splendid organisation, 
largely supported by the Polish clergy, plunged into the fray. The antagonism 
between the two nationalities became more acute.’’ 

“The seventy years from the Congress of Vienna and the inauguration of 
the Prussian policy of colonisation made it clear that neither scrupulous respect, 
for Polish nationality, nor ignoring of the nationality question in the East, could 
in the least prevent German nationality from being slowly but surely driven out 
of the East by that of the Poles.” 

“The work of colonisation is the back-bone of Prussian policy in the Eastern 
Marches, for it settles Germans in the Eastern domain. And the whole problem 
in those parts is the problem of the relative numerical strength of the German 
population as compared with the Poles.” 

“...While the Poles thought it shameful to sell lands to the Germans, these 
latter unfortunately often did not object to selling German landed property to 
the Poles for a higher price.” 

“lint it grew more and more difficult to acquire estates from Polish 
landholders...If the work of colonisation,..., was not to be doomed to ultimate 
failure, an idea had to be put into practice which Bismarck had expressed already 
in 1HSG, and which was discussed over and over again subsequently : the idea of 
dispossession. The Dispossession Bill (1908) was the logical conclusion of the 
policy of colonisation begun in 1880.” 

“The struggle for the land, which in its essentials is a struggle to permeate 
eastern distiicts with a sufficient of Germans, will always be the Alpha and 
Omega of our national German policy in the East,.” 

“It is quite comprehensible that the Austrian monarchy, which is not a State 
based on a foundation of one nationality, has, for reasons of home and foreign 
policy, renounced all further attempts to Germanise the Crown land in Galicia 
since the Seventies, and has responded in the most lavish manner to Polish 
wishes.” 


Tho quotations from a rather old Booh givo us an idea of tho 
centuries-old, the ten-conturios-old, competition and conflict between 


Nazism its dis¬ 
respect to human 
personality 


tho Polos and tho Gormans. Theso show that tho 
rise and fall of empires have no influonco over racial 
competitions for supremacy ; that tho fall of tho 
German Empire and tho riso of National Socialist 


regime in its place have not brought any change in the economic 
and cultural competition between tho Teuton represented by the 


Germans and the Slav represented by tho Poles; that a historic conti¬ 


nuity persists between Bismarck and Hitler, not to go very much 
back than the life of mon and women who have lived through tho 
last fifty years. Tho competition between the Poles and tho Germans 


may appear to have boon partially removed or neutralised by tho Treaty of 
Versailles. But tho riso of Nazism drawing its inspiration from crude 


philosophy and chaotic goo-politics has revived hopes of Gormanisationf 
that have launched Europe into another war. A vast amount o 


literature has been raisod on theso ideas which have challenged thos 0 
that have moulded tho mind, thought and activities of European at/* 
American nations for about four centuries. Rospoct for tho individual 
who has a purpose to fulfil apart from that of tho society to which 
ho belongs, tho democratic system in the organisation of tho Stato, 
that is equality in the political plane, were the formative ideas of tin 
Illumination that prepared the ground for the French Revolution and 
have been guiding principles for men and women in society during 
the last ono hundred and fifty years. An interpreter of Europoan 
history during this period, Leonard Woolf, has tracod tho working of “a 
trinity of metaphysical postulates” on which tho European man and 
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woman have movod in fchoir ondoavours to make human life tolerable in 
this world. The early domocrats, said he, “maintained not only that 
all mon have a right to happiness but that all mon are born equal 
and havo a right to liberty. Thus from the beginning there have 
been in the psychology of democracy threo different motifs : happiness, 
equality, and liberty or freedom.” The namos of venerated men and 
women in European thought are claimed on behalf of thoso now 

challenges to the way of lifo and thought that the modern men and 
womon havo travelled on and which have blasted their way into the older 
regions of Asia and Africa, the homes of ancient civilisations. These 
namos are many ; they belong to different countries ; and under the 

inspiration of their thought 20th century democracy has found its 

“most dangerous antagonist in a system which subordinates the rights 
and interests of individuals to thoso of a class vaguely known” and 
vaguely publicised as tho supromo and sovoroign people. Thus have modern 
developments, which opened out with such hopos for tho individual 

and tho collection of individuals which is society, developed in¬ 
to a state of tilings that looks like a parody on all that the human 
mind has boon struggling to roalise in lifo, individual and social. And 
tho writer whom we havo quoted above has been true, though lie is 
cruel, when ho wrote that 

“Democracy and tlie industrialization which has accompanied it give enormous 
opportunities for the production of the sheep-like mind. Mass education, mass 
government, mass production encourage material and mental uniformity, and the 
scale of social life becomes so large that the individual seems lost and helpless.” 

Tho feeling of this individual helplossnoss in faco of tho complexi¬ 
ties of modern life is tho brooding ground of thoso forces in the modern 
world, impersonal forces, that aro known as Fascism, 

Is the breeding Nazism, and Communnisin. Possibly because thoso 

ground have yet to make their way in tho world, yet to bo 

ol Iotaliiarianism accepted by tho mind and conscience of the modern 
mon and women, that they aro characterised by a 
virulence of violence which is thought to ho tho passport to authority 
m tho State. Tho Gorman version of this development which is known 
as Nazism has cortain characteristics, however, which set it apart 
from its brothor totalitarianisms. Tho exaltation of the Nordic raco, 
pure and undefilod, which would “renovate” the world from tho poison 
of materialism implicit in tho democratic ideal, the unification of tho 
Gorman race under one State-—one Poople, ono State, ono Loador— 
tho inevitable opposition botwoen tho Atlantic States, the democratic 
countrios that cling to tho western sca-board of Europe, and the 
States of tho Plains that stretch from north Germany dee]) into the 
Asiatic continent—Germany and Russia—and thoir partnership in the 
coming fight, the conflict hetwcon tho pcoplos of tho land masses 
and the peoples of tho sea-boards—thoso are said to supply tho motive 
power to tho portent and tho promiso that havo issued from Germany 
typified in tho person of Herr Hitler. Sir Halford Mackinder, who 
was professor of Geography at the Oxford University in a lecture at 
the Royal Geographical Society sot forth (1904) tho doctrino of the 
pivot of history”—the “heart land of tho Old World”, the great 
plain stretching from the Elbe to the north of Amur, the cradle of 
thoso hordes like the Huns and tho latter Mughals which had supplied 
8 
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“the scourages of God” liko Attila, Genghiz Khan, and Timurlano. He 
elaborated this thesis in a book entitled —Democratic Ideas and 
Realities published in 1919. Major-Generel Haushofer of the Bava¬ 

rian Army imported into the theme a lot of mysticism whon he 
glorified those “conquering races”. Rudolf Hess, norr Hitler’s deputy 
in the Nazi Party, was his aid-de-camp during tho first World War. 
And it is on record that Ilaushofer inflamed tho Loader of Germany 
when in 1920 ho had begun to brood over tho causos of the dofoat 

of Germany in that war, and was laying tho foundation of tho Nazi 
Party. 

There are eloments of mysticism in thoso ideas which have 

managed to hold millions as its instruments, as captivos to their work of 
destruction and construction. But these divested of 
Characteristics their mysticism appear to constitute a conflict and 
of Nazism competition between tho German race or people, 

between Germany defeated in a great war and 
defrauded of their just rights as a great Tower by tho victorious 

Powers, Britain and Prance. These peoples have for about a century and 
half boon bossing over tho world. Tho feeling of German frustration may be 
tracod, however, to an earlier date, centuries anterior to tho Treaty of 

Vorsaillos. The founder of the modern school of history in Germany, 
Heinrich Treitsche, begun his “German History” with tho words 
that bring vividly to tho mind tho desiro and aspiration of the loaders of 
tho Gorman people : 

“Ill spite of the length of their history, the German people is the youngest 
of the great nations of Western Europe. A period of youth lias twice fallen to 
their lot, and with it the struggle to establish their power as a State, and to gain 
freedom for civilisation. A thousand years ago they founded the proudest, empire 
of the Germans ; eight hundred years later they had to build up their State anew 
on quite different found itions, and it is only in our times that as a united people, 
they entered the ranks of the nations.” 


Whon Triotscho utterod these words tho family of rulers, tho 
Hapsburg, under which the Germans had founded their proudest 
ompiro a thousand years ago, had boon already 

revnlsioTaKalnrt h y a now family of rulers, the IJohonzollerns. 

it It was under tho latter that Bismarck brought about 

the unification of Germany aftor defeating the Danes, 
the Austrians and tho French. It was a ruler of this family that 
staked on a fight the choice between world domination and downfall 
during the years 1914-191.\ He lost tho war. And a now loader 
has issued from the lowest strata of: Gorman socioty to build up a 
new State on quite different foundations whero princes and prelates 
counted for littlo. This ruler has retrieved tho position lost during 
the days whon Germany and Austria touched the depth of political 
defeat ; he has united under one Stato regions of German domicile 
that wore dispersed under many States ; lie has got hold of regions 
that would be filled up by men and women of German race, as their 
Lebensraum , living space for his people. Ho has thus in a way 
fulfilled tho purpose of German history which prince or noble failed to 
do. But in doing this work he and his followers have adopted 
methods so repellent, so cruel, so ruthless that the world appears to 
have been startled into organising itself and putting itself against all 
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that Herr Hitler and his followers stand for. The treatment of Jews 
by the rulers of modern Germany, of men and women of Jewish 
parentage who have contributed to the making of German greatness 
in fields of scholarship, in tho arts and sciences of lifo, has revealed 
to humanity a side of human nature that decent people cannot view 
excopt with disgust. This is tho meaning of tho sympathy that the 
victims of the Nazi polity of “blood and iron” have received from far 
and near. But since 1933 it has been amply provod that sympathy 
coined in deeds and not in words must bo forthcoming if the evil was 
to be halted. After many betrayals and backslidings, Britain and France, 
leaders of democracy in Europe, were forced to take up tho Nazi challenge 
and declare war against Gormany in tho opening days of September, 1939. 

Tho people of India woro not interested in the details of the 
controversy botween Poland and Germany, between Britain, Franco 
and Germany that have led to the war. Their inclusion 

Tho shock o! witliin the British Empire created all the interest in 

U86 ?, a ct rmai1 tho affair, material and spiritual. The defeat of Poland 

within a period of seventeen days demonstrated to all 
the world tho power of Germany and tho weaknesses of the Polish 
State. Tho military weakness of Poland did not affect us so much as 
its spiritual debacle. Tho ruling classes of tho country showed a 
supineness that has romainod inexplicable to tho world. The Busso- 
German Pact of the last week of August, 1939, had prepared 
tho world for some such result, as it hastened the German attack 
on Poland. And the partition of Poland botween Germany 

and Russia gavo the world a now insight into international 

affairs which was full of disappointment and sorrow. For years the 
world had been taught to regard Soviet Russia as a factor for peace, 
for international decency, as a defender of the rights of small nations, 
of tho principle of self-dotormination, as a protector of tho victim- 
nations of aggrossion and exploitation. Tho Russo-German Pact gave 
a rudo shock to this impression, to this belief. It exposed a cynicism 
and opportunism in the ruling classes of Russia and Germany that 
lias few parallels in recent history. For years the sky has been kept 
rent with cries of the deathless antagonism between Nazism and 
Communism or Bolshevism. Apart from ideological differences which w T cre 
made much of in Herr Hitler’s auto-biography and of 
tho progress of his ideas and political policies, there were material causes 
of conflict between Russia and Gormany which were not kept secret 
by the rulers of tho latter country. As late as November, 1936, Herr 
Hitler in his inaugural address at the Nazi Congress at Nurcnburg 
spoke of having at their disposal 

“the incalculable wealth and stores of raw materials of the Ural mountains, 
the vast forests of Liberia and the unending fertile plains of the Ukraine to be 
exploited under National Socialist leadership.” 


This open declaration of the desire of German leaders to fleece 
Russian territory indicated the material basis of Russo-German 
Fruitless attempt competition and conflict which also formed the basis 
to organise of many of the political and defence arrangements 

alliance against 0 f different States in Europe, Asia and America. 

Germany As an i n9 tance of this the case Anglo-French 

negotiations with Russia for an offensive and defensive alliance 
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may be referred to. On the 15th March, 1939 Germany annexed 
Czechoslovakia. This step appeared to have startled Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain out of his illusion of “appeasement”. On tho morning 
of the 18th of March a British enquiry was addressed to Moscow : 
“Would Russia support Rumania if attacked ?” In the evening of 
tire same day Russia proposed a “Six-Power Conforonce”—of Russia, 
Britain, France, Poland. Rumania, Turkey—to be held at Bucharest, 

capital of Rumania, “to devise steps against aggression.” Lord 
Halifax rejected it as “premature” and proposed instead “a Four- 
Power declaration”'—of Russia, Britain, Franco and Poland—of “an 
undertaking to consult togetlior if aggression occurred in any part 
of Europe.” Russia accepted it whilo declaring it “inadequate”; 
Poland opposed it, and tho plan was abandoned. Then commenced 
an unending series of proposals and counter-proposals which came 
to nothing, and ended in tho defeat of Anglo-French diplomacy 
with the signature of the Russo-German Pact on the 23rd of August, 
1939. Meanwhile on March 31 and April 13 Britain had offered 
“unilateral guarantee of support” to Poland, Rumania, and Greece. 
Russia was neither consulted about not informed of these events. 
On April 15 Britain asked Russia to offer “unilateral support” to 
Poland and Rumania. Russia objected to this as “inadequate” and 
submitted counter-proposals, eight in number of which throe wore 
important—(i) a Triplo Allianco of tho “Big Three”—Britain, Franco 
and Russia—to resist “diroot” aggression against any one of thorn” ; 
(ii) tho simultaneous conclusion of a military convention ; (iii) joint 
guarantee to all tho smaller States between the Baltic and Black 
Seas. For 22 days thore was no reply from Britain. On ,lune 21 
Britain offered now proposals—Russian support to ho “automatic” if 
Britain and Franco should get involved in war through thoir 

guarantees to tho five States—Poland, Rumania, Belgium, Turkey 
and Greece ; but if Russia was involved through guarantees to the 
Baltic States, “consultations must first bo bold.” Russia rojocted on 
the next day this ‘ unequal formula”. Tho negotiations appear to 
have broken down on the definition of “indirect aggression”, and on 
the refusal of Poland to allow the march of Russian soldiers into 
lier territory even for tho protection of her political integrity. This 

was reported on the 17th July. But thirtoon days later, on the 

31st July, wo found the British Premier making the announcement 

that in response to the request of tho Soviet Government deputations 
from the British and French army and air forces would bo loaving 
for Moscow to begin “staff conversations”. It was hoped that these 
“military conversations” would pave the way to the success of 
political negotiations. 

Wo do not know as yet why these conversations failed to 
reach the desirod object as noither the British nor the French 

Governments havo cared to mako public their version 

ailure^et * Causos of this failure ; the version of the 

unpublished Soviet Government have not seen the light of day 
in tho Allied countries. In tho absence of this 

knowledge speculations have sought to fill up the gap, further 
embittering the relation between the west European democracies 
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of Britain and Franco, and fcho Soviet Republic. It has been 
suggested that both the parties to the negotiations were insincere 
in their efforts, that the ruling classes of Britain did not seriously 
want to bring in Soviet Russia into tho affairs of westorn Europe, 
that what they did in the way of negotiations was a mere blind 
to their own people, a top thrown to them to stop the wide-spread 
cry for an arrangement that would hold Russia as a threat to 
Germany Criticism of Russia has taken the shape of a charge 

of positive duplicity. Mr. Chamberlain in announcing the Russo- 
Gorman Pact uttered words that bear no other construction : 

“...We had shown a ^reat amount of trust, a strong desire to bring the nego¬ 
tiations with the Soviet Union to a successful conclusion when we agreed to send 
our soldiers and air-men to discuss military plans together before we had an assur¬ 
ance that we should be able to reach an agreement on political matters.” 

We have soon suggestions made that British and Fnnch resent¬ 
ment at and ignoranco of tho tendency of Russo-Gorman relationship 
was a put-up affair. Historians have told us that 

ance^shovv^by the noG( ^ * or an ^^s^nding with Russia was the 
Britain & France corner-stone of Bismarck’s policy, that it was “tho 

first commandment of tho German Decalogue.” It is hard 
to believo that tho British and French Foreign Ministers and their offices 
woro ignorant of tho goings-on between Gormany and Russia when the Press 
in Europe, specially in tho United States, was featuring in tho month of July 
tho signature of a new Russo-German Pact or treaty. It is hard to boliove 
that the Intelligence Service of the British and French Foreign Offices did 
not know that up till 1935 there were allowed to be German military 
and aviation schools stationed on Russian soil, as has been asserted 

by Peter Drueker in his book —The End of Economic Man —pub¬ 
lished in May, 1939. It is hard to boliove that the British and 

French Intelligence Servicos did not know of the camaraderie that 
had existod betwoon tho German and Russian General Staffs for 
about fifteen years which was broken or was reported to have been 
broken after the rise of Nazism. It lias boon suggested that in the 
“staff conversations” that continued between Britain and France on 
the one part and Russia on the other, tho latter was playing a part 

on behalf of Germany to got an inside view of Franco-Britisli 

military dispositions. But there are two rational explanations that 
fit into the situation as it affected both Germany and Russia. The 
former was prepared to make any sacrifice to avoid tho dangerous 
possibility of having to fight Great Britain and France on tho west 
and Russia in the east as it had to do during 1914-1917. The 
latter also could not contemplate the idea of having to fight or 
defend against Germany ih the west and Japan in tho east as the 
Borlin-Tokyo Axis had provided for. It was a piece of deft diplomacy 
that enabled two such declared enemios as Gormany and Russia to 
mako up their differences, to forget their enmity. 

Anothor explanation was that the ruling classes of Soviet Russia had 
not given up their idea and ideal of a proletarian world revolution. 

Diplomacy While tho Commintern had continued to be openly 
of Soviet provocative of such a development, the Russian rulers had 
Russia sung j n a m i nor tune. But there was a purpose in this 

change when the word went out of Moscow to Communist groups or cells all 
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the world over that henceforth (since 1933) the word revolution was 
to be never or seldom uttered, that peace and international co-operation 
wore to be the new watchwords. This change has been traced to the 
more subtlo and far-seeing brain of Stalin. And the mothod of “United 
or Popular Front” was devised by Dimitrov, Secrotary-General of the 
Commintern, for “unobstrusivoly undermining the onemy bastions which 
had so obstinately withstood the Bolshivik frontal attacks,” to quote 
from an articlo in the last November number of the London 
Fortnightly. The writer of the article supports his contention by 
quoting from tlio spoecli of Stalin delivered at the Party Congress held 
as late as in March, 1939 : 

“The principles of the sister-parties must consist in facilitating the outbreak 
of a general war...Revolutionary action on a large scale will only be possible if 
we succeed in exploiting the antagonism between the capitalistic. States to precipi¬ 
tate them into an armed conflict.” 


If the words quoted above be true, we have in them a clue to the 
sudden reversal of tho Russian policy. For, there cannot be any 


To weaken 
capitalist Btates 


mannor of doubt that tho Russo-German Pact hastened 
the Gorman attack on Poland by assuring Germany 
that she had nothing to fear from tho east if she 
got entangled in a war. The division or partition of 


Poland betweon Germany and Russia at tho end of tho swift campaign of 


seventeen days only was an arranged affair, could not but be an arranged 


affair. Germany was released from anxiety in the east, and thus enabled to 
turn her wliolo attention to the west. And, in the deepening intensity 
of tho war when both the parties would get exhausted and social and 
economic disorganisation would onsuo in tho warring countries, tho 


rulers of Soviet Russia hoped to reap all tho harvest of advantages, 
and would find tho long-looked-for opportunity for effecting the proleta¬ 
rian world revolution or spreading its message to war-weary peoples. 
It is in this light that an increasing number of people interpret the 
Russo-German Pact. 


Wo have dovotod this much spaco to a discussion of the develop¬ 
ments in Europe that preceded and followed the declaration of war in 
Europe, though it has yet refused to develop into World 
miB^io^in^Chfna 8 War ^°‘ ^ ^ ie ^th century. Not boeauso India 
was directly affected by them but boeauso they taught 
us many lossons in international politics whoro idealism 
and truth and justico have no place—things which we are in the 
habit of making much of. They teach us what politics really is and 
has been since creation ; they indicate for us tho path of national duty 
on which wo should walk, unswayed by Bentimentalism and idoologies. 
These have wafted into India a cynicism and opportunism in politics 
that are foreign to our nature which has so long been sheltered from 
all contact with the needs and requirements of State affairs. Of nearer 
interest to us in India, however, during this period were the things 
that were happening in China subjected to tho “civilising mission” 
of Japan, which has extorted as its price millions of men, women 
and children killed and maimed, thousands of cities, towns and villa¬ 
ges burnt and destroyed, centres of university life bombed and burnt, 
centres of industrial life sharing the same fate. For more than two 
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years those abominations have beon happening so that Japan may 
have the glory and the satisfaction of establishing “a now ordor in the 
Far Eist ” 

The human mind has been sooking for and trying to find out 
since unremembcrod centuries the nocossity for or the justification of such 
cruoltios and violences in ordor to establish newer and 

War & conquest Potter relation botwoon men and men, betwoen societies 

— moral Iorces ol 

history” 


eyes who in 
beginnings of 
cannot derivo 


and societies, between pooplos and pooples. That it has 
boon a vain quost is demonstrated beforo our very 
courso of a life-time have seen a world war and the 
another. And as things are at present arranged, mankind 
a higher satisfaction, intellectual and moral, than what 
is contained and carried in the following words of Triotsche : 

“War and conquest are the only means towards the right ; they can only 
prove that the victor possesses the moral superiority whereon the light to rule is 
based ; hut they alone cannot base a right to rule on physical domination...Dense 
weeds have long been growing over the countless deeds of violence which were 
needful for the foundation of the governmental unity of all Europe’s great nations. 
The wrong done during the agitations for unity among the Germans and Italians 
is novv-a-days, after a few years, hardly felt, because the nations’ sense of right 
says to itself that those revolutions only buried the dead and exalted the living.” 


Ifc is this philosophy of history that lias raised wars and violences 
into “moral forcos of history”, and induced in tho human mind and 
conscience a spirit of toleration of evil deeds associated with them. And 
what liavo been happening in China will, after a few years, bo given 
a honourod place in history in accordance with Triotsclio’s dictum. 

Hut wo who are witnesses of these abominations, we in India may 
in tho near futuro bo affected by tho advance of Japan’s power in 
China. Even in the Central Legislature of India 

helptossneu In ^ nxioU9 mombors have been questioning tho Defonco 
lace of Japan Secretary about the distance of India, of the eastern 
borders of India, from Japan’s latest acquired positions 
in China, about tho range of Japanese bombers from the “No Man’s 
Land” east of Sadiya in Assam which may acquire the same sinister 
significance in the life of India as certain of the regions in the 

north-west of India. All fchoso dangerous possibilities, however, lie in 
the womb of the future. But we have every reason to get afraid of tho 
various complications that faco us as a rosult of our political helplessness 
inside the schome of political grouping known as tho British Empire. 
The Imperial Government of Britain has got entangled in war tho end 
of which is distant. In our neighbourhood in China, tho material interests 
of Britishers and tho prostige of tho British name have been suffering 
attacks and insults at tho hands of Japan. In July last tho world 
was witness to a strango sight when at Tientsin, one of the 

“treaty-ports” in China, British men and wornon were insultod by 

Japanoso soldiers, and tho British Government could only record and 
send protests against these indignities. It was apparent that Japan was 
determined to take advantage of British pre-occupation in Europe, of 
Britain’s difficulties in Europe,'to advance her own interests and demons¬ 
trate her new-born sense of importance as a major Power of the 

world. The British Premier, Mr. Chamberlain, honestly recognised the 

difficulties that stood in the way of Britain teaching manners to 
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Japan. In course of a debate in the House of Commons he said : 
“At present we have not got in the Par East a fleet superior to that 
of Japan.” And ho explained tho reasons of this weakness, of this 
comparative weakness in material strength in tho regions in the Pacific : 

“We have been compelled by force of circumstances to undertake some very 
heavy liabilities and commitments in Europe. The effect of these commitments is 
that if certain things were to happen, this country would have to go to war. It is 
impossible to undertake the same commitments in the Far East, and there are 
limits to which it is prudent for us to confine ourselves.” 

What Mr. Chamborlain mildly indicated in tho w r ords quotod 

above was brought out clearly by Lord Cecil of Cholwood in course 
Danger to British of a speech in the House of Commons on tho same day. 

possessions His being an Under-Secretary of State for Foreign 

Affairs in a previous Government added significance to his speech : 

U I recognise that for ub to face a possible naval attack on our possessions in 
the Far East would he awkward, hut that is a possibility which you must consider 
if there is Japanese victory in China. In the bitter event the whole of our pos¬ 
sessions will be swept away...The moment the Japanese have destroyed China, they 
will certainly turn and destroy us.” 

This rather pessimistic estimate of tho prospect of British 
possessions and position in tho Far East, of the strength of British 

Scheme of Singa- power in tho central Pacific region, was sought to bo 

pore Base corrected by Mr. Bywator, naval correspondent of the 

London Daily Teleyraph <3* Monthly Lender, in a 
discussion in that paper. Writing on the subject about this time, lie said : 

“...even today it will be feasible to despatch to the Pacific a battle squadron 
of sufhrient strength to constitute ‘a fleet in being’, the existence of which will he a 
deterrent to any large scale adventure overseas by Japan . ...the Ihitish Government 
has definitely promised Australia that such a squadron will be sent, to Singapore, 
if necessary. If a squadron was sent it would be joined by at least ton cruisers 
from Canada, Australia and New Zealand stations, and a destroyer flotilla of 
fifteen of our best, submarines not to mention many additional units which would 
be despatched to the danger zone from home and foreign stations.” 


This discussion in tho House of Commons and in tho British. Press are 
an indication of tho danger that has been approaching tho shores 
of India with tho development of tho war in China. 
j^ 8 Pjj®® 0 The naval base at Singapore was built on tho 

defence recommendation of tho lato Admiral Jollicoo after his 

Empire tour of inspection for suggesting means to 
co-ordinato tho dofencos of tho British Empire, the naval defence in 
this case. It was built with monoy supplied by the Imporial 
Government, by tho Australian Government, and by the Chiefs and the 
British administration of the Malaya Arckipolago. Though the Bay on 
which it stands is moro in tho Indian Ocean than in tho Pacific, 
the naval baso at Singapore has beeomo the corner-stone of Britain’s 


imperial strategy in that ocean It has tho military strength of India 
in the roar, and has on its flanks tho bases stationed in Hongkong 
and northern Australia. Thus does it happen that tho problem of 
Indian defonce has got ontangled or allied with war moasuros in the Pacific 
with defonce against tho growing ambitions of Japan. This arrange¬ 
ment has not risen suddenly out of tho needs created by Japan’s 
,iChina Affair”. We know that Hongkong has been rendered almost 
.neffective as an instrument for the defence of British interests in 
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the Far East. The more than four hundred croros of British money 
invested in China’s trade, commerce and manufactures, in the towns, 
ports and dockyards that have been built to advance these, are today 
so many hostages in the hands of Japan who has been using these 
as so many screws to press concessions from Britain. But the 
building of Singapore has been a pro vision for the day when Japan 
may be driven by ambition to move beyond the China Seas. This 
was fore-seen oven as far back as 1919 when the British Imperial 
Government appointed the Esher Committee. One of the terms of 
reference to the Committee was to suggest and devise means for tho 
co-ordination of India’s dofenco arrangements with those for Imporial 
defence. The Committee reported that the experiences of World War 
No. I had “made it clear that India’s partnership in tho Empire 
demanded that tho organisation of her forces should conform closely 
to the rest of tho forces of the Empire.” 


The Chatfiold Committee which was appointed (1938) to indicate 
‘tho role of tho Land and Air Forcos of India in relation to the 


Chatfleld Com¬ 
mittee’s Report 
emphasises it 


Defence problems of India and the Empire” 
and whoso report was made available to the 
Indian public early in September last after the 
declaration of the prosont war, recognised tho liability 


of India for tho defence of tho Empire. Tho report frankly recognised 


that “tho size of the Army in India will hereafter bo decided not 


entirely by the Government of India but in consultation with 
the British Government”, that its function will be regulated to a 


cortain oxtont by Imperial necessities. Under this extended responsi¬ 
bility for tho defence of cortain strategic points in tho west and the 
east—Aden and Egypt and Singapore—India must shoulder an increasing 
burdor. Sir Robert Casscls, Commandor-in-Chiof in India, in a broad¬ 


cast on September 6 last on the Government’s decisions on tho Chat- 
field Committee’s Report, indicated tho necessity of this extended res¬ 
ponsibility thrown on India, lie wanted the “listeners” to realise 
what it would mean if Malaya and tho groat fortross at Singapore 
fell into enemy hands. Their loss would mean tho loss of Burma, 
would mean that tho wliolo of the eastern coastline of India would 
be liable to bombardment by soa and air, that a “Burma, in hostile 
hands, would be a pistol pointod at the heart of Bengal.” Looking 
west ho said that the Indian Ocean required for its defence in the 


conditions of tho world’s political developments, in the conditions of 
modern competitions and conflicts between great Powers, that Egypt 
and the Aden Protectorate should be in friendly hands, friendly to 
India. Egypt, Aden and the lands on tho Persian Gulf have thus 
come into the scheme of India’s defenco ; it has become of vital 


interest to India and a responsibility of hors that she should face 


squarely this aspect of her external relations, of her own defence 
requirements. To quote the words of tho “Military Despatch No. 5” 
issued by the British Government, “in her own interests,” India’s 
responsibility cannot any longer bo “safely limited to the local defence 
of her land frontiers and coasts.” 


The conditions imposed by this extended responsibility for the 
defenoe of her “outposts” on the west and the east, and the growing 
9 
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needs of highly “modernised” forcos have put a financial burden 
Financial “gift” on India that her exchequer could not boar and 

to India made by sustain. It is a costly business to have mechanised 

Britain and armouied cavalry divisions, to have mochanizod 

transport for tho infantry, to have tanks and aeroplanes. Even 

though mechanisation may reduce the number of men employed 
in the fighting sorvicos, even though a certain number of British 

regiments—two Cavalry Regiments, six Infantry Battalions, and three 
Artillery Regiments—have been transferred from the Indian establish¬ 
ment, the cost of modernisation, of the maintenance of the modernised 
Land, Air and Naval services and forces would require finances that 
India could not provide. Recognising this handicap tho British 

Government has accepted the recommendations of tho Chatfiold Com¬ 
mittee and decided to make “a free gift of Rs. 33 and a half crore-.” 
to he spread over five years, and another 11 crores as loan to he 
repaid in instalments, making a total of about Rs. 15 crores to he 
spont on the re-organisation and re-arrnament of the fighting forces of 
India. Tins was in addition to the capital sum of about Rs. 6 
crores and the yearly grant of about Rs. 2 crores that have been 
contributed since 1933 by the British Government in terms of the 
findings of tho Garran Committeo which has enabled certain British and 
Indian units of the Indian Army to be re-oquipped, and certain 

squadrons of the Royal Air Force in India to undergo the same 

reorganisation. 

This handsome gift made by tho British Government has boon 
accepted by the loaders of Indian public opinion as part of tho 
payment of the far-off interest withheld by Britain 
Indian Army an these or.o hundred years and more, interest duo to 
Force her acts of omission and commission in the matter 

of organising the forces and resources of .India for 
the defence of her frontiers. Since the days of Lord Beaeonsfield 

who as Premier of Britain was the prime mover of a new Imperialism 
of which much later Rudyard Kipling was the stridonb poet-laureate, 

Indian public men and publicists have been drawing attention to the 
injustice of saddling the Indian Exchequer with tho cost of main¬ 

taining British forces in India. The attitude of India with regard to 
this stationing of about 60,000 British soldiers in India and main¬ 
taining them at tho expense of India was given reasoned expression 

to by two Indian members of the Garran Tribunal, Sir Shadi Lai 

and Sir Shah Muhammad Sulaiman, in the following terms : 

“Since 1816-57 the British and Indian troops maintained by India have boon 
employed by the Imperial Government on no fewer than 14 campaigns outBide the 
boundaries of India. India has been treated, to quote the language of the late Lord 
Salisbury (Premier of Britain during certain years of the last two decades of the 19th 
century) as an ‘English barrack in the Oriental Seas'...Service in India affords the 
British troops valuable opportunities of active service in frontier wars. The experience 
thus gained in India tends to increase the general efficiency of the British Army, 
and to enhance its value for purposes of war...The Army in India is maintained 
and employed for hostilities on its frontiers. But these frontiers are mainly Imperi¬ 
al frontiers.” 

Tho quotation made above supports the Indian contention that 
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India has supplied a training-ground to British soldiers ; that this 
arrangement has been of material and moral benefit 
Britain’s “gift*-a to Britain. Enemies of Britain, possible enemy coun- 

defenred^pa y trios, liavo also contended that the roal size of the 

British army has all these years been kept concealed 
insido India’s military establishment ; that India has kept Britain 
supplied with a steady flow of trained soldiers by fcho return of 
British soldiors who had served their time in India. The financial 
gain of Britain has also been not inconsiderable. During discussions 
in the Central Legislature on Britain’s military policy in India it 

has boon contended by Indian members that India has been spending 

every year moro than seven to ten crores to maintain the inflated 
pay and pension of British soldiers and officers, thus making every 
year a “gift” of this amount to the British Exchequer. With this 

money India could have maintained a bigger army manned by her 
own nationals ; she could have provided all the mechanism of modern 
warfare out of her own pockol ; she need not have waited on the 
pleasuro or the policy of the Imporial British Government for the 

supply of the finance or the personnel and the materials of modern 

fighting forces, for her Army, Navy and Air Force. During tho discus¬ 
sion on an adjournment motion on the Chutfield Committee’s Report 
moved on tho 5th of September last complaints and criticism like 

these were made by Indian members, and the whole subject of the 
British policy, the military policy in India, was passed through 

a crucible, it was felt and said that the Chatfield Report was a 

rattier belated recognition of the wrong dono to India, an attempt at 
rectification or reparation which may prove to be too late in view of 
the grave international situation. 

It was in tho background of developments in international affairs, of the 
worsening of international affairs, that India’s reaction to tho war started by 
Germany has to he understood. On the 3rd of September, 
Principles for 1939 ^ t j 10 Government of Britain declared war against 
Allies 6 Germany in fulfilment of their pledges to Poland. On the 
have been same day, the Viceroy and Governor-General of India, Lord 
fighting Linlithgow, made it known that India was at war with 

Germany—“it is in those circumstances that we find 
ourselves at war with Germany,” said he in A Message to India. On 
the 4th of September tho Government of India published the sub¬ 
stance of tho main recommendations that had been made by the Chat- 
field Committoo in May, 1939. To the Indian public these recommenda¬ 
tions and tho decisions of tho Imperial Government thereon did not 
bring any message of hope or any great assurance. There was a 
natural irritation that what should have been done years ago should 
be attempted to bo done when India was already pushed into a war 
and when Japan’s ambition to establish a new order in eastern 
Asia” hold a threat to tho peace and tranquillity of India and her 
neighbours, north and east. This irritation was strengthened by the 
feeling that India must be a helpless witness to these developments, 
neither able to help horself nor good for any effective help to 
others. Tho eloquent language used by Lord Linlithgow in his^mes- 
sage struck on chords that were responsive to the urge of the inner 
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and spiritual forces which in all the great emergencies of life are 
tho true and unfailing sourco of strength and fortitude." The instinc¬ 
tive sympathy of India for people whose freedom is in danger, for 

victims of aggression, for peoples who are politically unfree, has 

boon a permanent factor in India’s international affiliations, if a 
dependent country could ho said to have a consistent international 

policy. But it was unnatural to expect that tho people of India, 
the classes and the masses, thoso that were interested in public 
affairs and those that wore passive observers of public affairs, would 
not relate the high sentiments expressed in Lord Linlithgow s 

message to the reality of the situation in India, would not apply them 
to the conditions of Indian life developed by and under British methods 
of administration and onlightenment. When His Excellency spoke of 
the purpose of the war as it had been rofloctod on the mind and con¬ 
science of tho Allied peoples and their ruling classes—“the safeguarding 
of principles vital to the future of humanity, principles of international 
justico and international morality, the principle that civilised man must 
agroo to settlo disputes between nations by reason and not by force, tho 
principle that in the affairs of men the law of the jungle, the will of the 
strongest, cannot, he allowed to prevail”—it was difficult to resist tho 
impulse of testing these under tho Indian sky, specially when India 
was being called upon to “play a part worthy of her place among the 
great nations and the historic civilisations of the world”. 

The response to this appeal was spontaneous as it expressed itsolf in 
the words of Gandhiji in a statement made on tho 5th September : 

I am not, therefore, just, now thinking of India’s dcliverence. It will come, 
hut what, will it be worth if England and France fall, or if they come out victor¬ 
ious over Germany ruined and humbled ?” 


This attitude reached tho highest water-mark of disinterestedness. But 
there appeared to be few, whether in India or in Britain, to appreciate 
it. That tho declaration indicated tho attitude of a 


Gandliiji's 
response to 


single man did not detract anything from its high 
Viceregal appeal quality. Many in tho world must have felt like 

this But in affairs of Stato humanity has not been 
able to develop a machinery that would mako effective tho processes 
of such disinterestedness. Ganclhiji’s mental agony and spiritual tra¬ 
vail have, therefore, been unable to influence policy either in India 
or in Britain. And though ho is the guide and philosopher of tho 
Congross, has beon so for the last twenty years, and though ho had 
thought it to be the best policy that “what support was to be 
given to the British should be given unconditionally,” he found 
himself “alone” in thinking so when the Working Committee of the 

All-India Congress Committee, the supremo oxecutivo of tho institution, 
met at Wardha from the Sth September to tho I5th, and for about 
five days wrestled with tho problem of India’s attitudo to the war 

as she had beon made a belligerent in it without her consent and 

without consultation with non-official Indian opinion. 

On the 14th September, it issued a long Statement defining its 
attitude in course of which British policy so far as it rolatod to the 


Congress problem of national freedom and democracy in general 

Attitude and in particular of India came under a searching 

examination which was not at all complimentary to British politi- 
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cians. At the end of the Statement the committee invited the British 
Government 

“...to declare in unequivocal terms what their war aims are in regard to demo¬ 
cracy and imperialism and the new order that is envisaged, in particular, how 
these aims are going to apply to India and to be given effect to in the present. 
Do they include the elimination of Imperialism and the treatment of India as a 
free nation whose policy will be guided in accordance with the wishes of her 
people V” 

This searching question was preceded by the expression of India’s 
willingness and eagerness to “help in every way” the struggle that has 
ensued—tho ^struggle tho end of which will he the re-fashioning of 
the world for good or ill, politically, socially and economically.” Good 
can come of it if tho war-scarrod peoples are able to establish a 
now equilibrium based on ‘tho ending of tho domination and exploitation 
of one country by another”, on tho re-organisation “of economic 
rotations on a juster basis for tho common good of all.” 

In contrast to the sentiments and proposals made in the Statement 
issued by the Working Committee of tho Congress stand those made 
The All-India ^ ie Working Committee of the All-India Muslim 

Muslim League league embodied in their resolution passed on 
& the war September 18, 1939. The first para of tho resolution 

expreseod appreciation of Lord Linlithgow’s action in 
inviting Mr. Mahommod Ali Jinnah, President of the League, and 
apprising him of the position regarding the international situation. The 
second, third and fourth paras wore a criticism and condemnation of 
the Federal Scheme, of the working of “Provincial autonomy” which 
during its two yoars’ experiment 


has resulted wholly in a permanent communal majority and the domination 
of the Hindus over the Muslim minority whose life and liberty, property and 
honour, are in danger and even their religious rights and culture are being assailed 
and annihilated every day under the Government in various provinces.” 


„ P ara spoke of Muslim India” over standing against the 

exploitation of the poople of India”, of their favouring “a freo India”, 
whilo they were equally opposed to tho domination 
conditions of u { ^ho Hindu majority over Muslims .and other 
co-operatiou minorities and vassalization of Muslim India.” The 
sixth para dealt with the attitude of tho Muslim 
League towards the war ; it condemned unprovoked aggression and “tho 
doctrine that might is right”, upheld “the principles of freedom of 
humanity and the principle that the will of the strongest irrespective 
of right and justice cannot be allowed to prevail”; it expressed 
sympathy with Poland, England and France. Alongside these admir¬ 
able sentiments it indicated the conditions that must have to bo fulfilled if 
real and solid Muslim co-operation and support to Great Britain in 
this hour of her trial” were to be secured. Part of these conditions 
was indicated in this para. This real and solid support could not be 
forthcoming 


“if HiB Majesty’s Government and the Viceroy are unable to secure to the 
MuBsalmanfl justice and fair play in the Congress-governed provinces where to-dav 
their liberty, person property and honour are in danger and even their elementary 
rights are most callously trampled upon. J 
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The seventh para declared that the Muslim League stood for “the 
freedom of India” but urged upon Ilis Majesty’s Government and 
asked for 

u an assurance that no declaration regarding the question of constitutional 
advance for India should be made without the consent and approval of the All- 
India Muslim League nor any constitution be framed and finally adopted by llis 
Majesty’s Government and the British Parliament without such consent and 
approval,” 


The seventh para of tho resolution referred to the Palestine 
question and urged upon His Majesty's Government “to satisfy the 
Arab national demand.” The eighth para in language a little varied 

suggested the method hy which the British Government could secure 
full effective co-operation of the Mussalmans” by creating “ a sense of 
security and satisfaction” amongst thorn, and by taking into “confidence 
the Muslim League which is the only organisation that can speak on behalf 
of Muslim India.” The quotations we have made above go to show 
that tho Muslim Loaguo was not willing to offer unconditional 
support to the British Government in the crisis that faced tho latter, that 
it attached certain conditions the fulfilment of which would range 
Muslim India” on the side of the Allies. During the whole period 
we have been dealing with, this attitude of the Muslim Loague has 
remained unalterod, though it has allowed two of its leaders, Sir 
Sikandor Ilyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab and Moulvi Fazlul Huq, 
Premier of Bengal, to function, and pledgo “their aid unconditionally 
in the struggle.” This aid called forth “special gratification” from tho 
Secretary of Stato for India, tho Marquis of Zetland, while “very roal 
appreciation” was expressed of the support of the other Ministries 
“in putting into operation” the Defonce of India rules and moasures. 


The Jamiat-ul-lJlema-i-Hind, the organisation of the Muslim 
divines of India, was moro uncompromising in their attitudo, and in a 
resolution passed by its Working Committeo held on 
Ulema-PHIad's September 16, 17 and 18. it declared that considering all 

attitude the factors of the situation, examining the record of 

the imperialism of Britain, there was “no valid 
reason to support (it) in tins war.” 


The Working Committeo of tho All-India Hindu Mahasablia exten¬ 
ded at a meeting held on September 10 general support to Britain in 
All India War w ^ e condemning “the spirit of bargaining 

Hindu Moha- an ^ taking advantage of tho presents crisis for the 

Sabha & war promotion of purely communal interests at tho expense 

of national well-being.” It recognised that the task 
of- defending India from any military attack is “of common concern to 
tho British Government as well as to Indians”, that as the latter 
were not in a position to carry out that responsibility unaided,” 
thore was ample room for co-operation between India and England.” 
And with a view to make such co-operation “effective” the Mahasablia 
urged the introduction of responsible Government at tho centre.” 
On the 19th November the Working Committeo of tho Mahasablia 
met a.gain to discuss the political situation in India “m the light of 
the Viceregal announcements and the speeches in the House of Com¬ 
mons and the House of Lords concerning India.” It emphasised that 
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the Mahasabha “rofusod to look upon Dominion Status as the ultimate 
goal,” but insisted upon it “as an immediate stop to be taken towards 
the final goal of absolute political independence,” The resolution also 
thought that 

“A definite declaration to that effect can alone evoke a responsible willing co¬ 
operation on the part of India. The British Government must bear in mind that 
India can never extend a willing co-operation unless she feels that the cause of her 
freedom is likely to be served in a substantial measure by offering responsive co- 
opeiation.'’ 


The National Liberal Federation whoso founders were Congressmen 
when they secoded from the Congress on the issue of the “Montagu- 
National Liberal Chelmsford Report,” moil like Surendra Nath Banorji, 
Federation and Dinshaw Edulji Wachha, Bhupendra Nath Basu, and 


All-India Christian 
Conference’s 
support 


whose members carry on the old traditions of public 
life, appealed to all Indians “to give their support to 
the cause for which tho democracies aro fighting.” 


The All-India Christian Conferonco passed a resolution asking Indians 
to “offer full and unconditional assistance to the Government for the 


prosecution of this war” since they stood for principles of freedom, 
self-determination and a truly democratic form of government. On tho 


political aspect of the situation in India created by the war the 
Conference said that “the declarations so far made by various statesmen 


were not satisfactory and fell far short of tho requirements of the 


situation.” 


We have summarised above the various statements made and 
resolutions passed by and on behalf of the different political organisa¬ 
tions in tho country. We will discuss hereafter tho 
Bl toor anise™ reason and cogency of some of these. But before we do so, 

Indian defence we should say that a study of all of them leave the impres¬ 

sion in tho mind that Indian fooling and opinion as 
represented by these were single-pointed on one demand that the 
forces and resources of the country should be organised to meet the 
crisis with which India along with the world is being confronted 
today. Apart from the ideological appeal, tho military weakness and 
helplessness of India forced tho conviction on tho mind of tho leaders 
of the people that without Indian control over the government of the 
country its dofonce could not ha properly organised, that the policy 
adopted and hitherto practised by the British Government in relation 
to this particular matter has proved to he a failure. The exposure 
made in the Mesopotamia Commission’s Report about the failure of tho 
Indian military authorities has not been a sufficiently strong shock to the 
placidity of the Simla-Delhi buroaucracts. Tho demonstrated unprepared - 
ness of India at tho present juncture is not only a near danger but 
has oponed out a door for future troubles. What those aro and may 
he have been discussed in a previous pago on the strength of the 
opinion of the defence authorities in India. One-tenth of the army in 
India has for all practical purposes become an Imperial Reserve, to be main¬ 
tained at the expense of India, for utilisation in defence of British 
possessions between Egypt and Singapore. The rest of the Indian 
Army are ill-equipped, “unmodernised,” to fight in a war under modern 
conditions, “to meet and defeat the most powerful mechanised forces, 
tanks,, air-craft, gas and hostile infantry heavily armed with modern 
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light machine-guns and possessed of a high degree of mobility/’ 
to quote the words of Sir Robert Cassels, Commander-in-Chief in India. 
British policy, political and military, has done practically nothing to 
create in the Indian mind a kinship with India’s defence arrangements, 
any ontliusiasm for those. By their theory of the “martial and non- 
martial” classes in India, British administrators have thrown over the 
major portion of the country a stigma of inefficiency, helped to create 
in the people a flabbiness of temper and an indifference to mattors that 
had concern with dangers and difficulties inseparable from the life of a 
free country. 


of 


India’s fear for 
her unity 
and integrity 


It was the realisation of these dangers to the unity and integrity 
India that explained the demands made on the British Government 
to make changes in the political and constitutional 
position of India so that the Indian mind and the 
Indian intellect might take control of the administration 
of the country and transform the human and natural 
wealth of the country into instruments of tempered steel fit to meet 
the challenge of modern life. With slight variation in emphasis this 
has boon the key-note of the demands pressed on tho British Govern¬ 
ment sinco the outbreak of tho war, since calls came to be made 
on Indian resources of men and materials to fight in this war, and 
appeals have boon addressed to the idealism of Indians to throw them¬ 
selves into a war in Europe. 


Those demands havo not boon recoived with good graco by tho 
ruling classes of Britain. These appear to havo ruffled their tompor, 
pricked their conceit as a Imperial raco, mado thorn 

'"untortunato"* 18 ^ oso ^ aco ” ^°^ ore a ^ the world. Tho first official 
U "in-timed M expression to those woundod feelings came out on 

September 20 in tho speech of the Secretary of tho 

State for India in the House of Lords. The Indian National Cong¬ 

ress, tho organ voice of Indian Nationalism, and its leadors, camo in 
for the sharpest amount of criticism His Lordship conceded that it 
was “natural” for them to “take this opportunity of asserting their 
aims towards a fuller form of solf-governmont than they at present 

possoss” ; but the time chosen for assorting those was “unfortunate”. 
It was unfortunate for more than one reason, one of which Lord 
Zetland indicated as follows : 

tt I think the British people are very susceptible to a treatment which they 
regard as honourable and appropriate to a particular occasion. I think they will 
be very much more willing, when the time comes, to listen to the claims mach 
to them than if they are animated by a spirit of resentment at the choosing of 
such an occasion for taking action which may be calculated to be embamising to 
them in a life-and-dcath struggle.” 


The language of this remonstrance may appear to he unobjectionable, as 
has been that of all the speeches and statements made officially by 
British response mcn m authority in the Government of Britain, 

to demand lor of India. But the spirit that has informed them 

clarification of has been unmistakable, a spirit of resentment at 

war-aims what is regarded to be an oxposure. This has led 

to an irritation on both sides which interviews and discussions 
between the head of the Indian administration and the leaders 
of the people have not been able to mitigate or soften. Rather, 
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the lengthening of discussion and the plethora of interviews and 
conversations have opened a widor gulf botween Indian and Indian, 
between Indian and Britishor. Further down wo will be discussing 
the differences that have croppod up between Indian and Indian, 
the psychological and matorial causes that have helped to create 

these. The differences botwoon the Indian and the Britisher that 
are implicit in the unnatural relation between them have to bo 
analysed to roach the elemonts of truth and fact that create them. 
The invitation by the Congress to the British Government to state 
and clarify their war-aims is no solitary war-cry. Members of the 
British Government have talked of “a now world order” emerging 
out of tho trials and tribulations of the war ; they have talked 
of it as waged for the defence of democracy and freedom, for 
tho defence of the right of small nations to liberty and 
freedom, to self-determination. Those vaguo generalities have not 
satisfied even British men of affairs, British thought-loaders. The 

claim to fight against Hitlerism, against Nazism and all the 
abominations they stood for, has added confusion to tho controversy. 
Wo have seen a symposium of opinions of British thought-loaders 
which oxprossod dissatisfaction with the vaguo statements of their 
rulers on the purposes of tho war. Mr. Chamberlain, Premier 
of Britain, spoke of ridding Europe of the fear of living under tho 
Nazis, forgetting that into tho war in Europo had boon dragged 
more mon and women who wero non-Europeans. Prof. Julian Huxley 
spoke in tho same strain, of “lighting for tho futuro order of Europe, 
and tho continuance of Wostorn civilisation.” It is to declarations 
like those that Dr. Lindsay, Master of Balliol College, Oxford, 

reform! when ho said that tho issues of tho war wero “primarily 

not national nor imperial but of a world order.” Mr. II. G. Wells 

who nad somothing to do with British war propaganda during tho last 
war recalled how tho Crowe House organisation did its “unsuccessful 
best” to draw out from tho then Foreign Office a precise 
statement of tho war-aims of Britain and how “the Great 
War caino to a raggod end in mutual accusations of broken promises 
and double crossing.” Prof. Berriedale Keith spoko of tho “urgont 
necessity for tho definite formulation by Britain of precise war 
aims.” Tho wide discussion in tho British Press proved that tho 
Congress was in good company in insisting on tho clarification of British 
war-aims, and their application to tho peculiar conditions of India. 
It wanted thoso things not because it dosirod to extract certain 

advantages from Britain, but bocauso it wanted the creation of 

thoso psychological conditions in India which would enable the 
Indian pooplo to play their part in this particular crisis in tho 
world’s history, “to mako the pooplo of India enthusiastic for a 
war which is not theirs,” to quote the words of Pundit Jawaharlal 
Nohru used in a mossago sent on October 7 to the London 

News Chronicle. 

Tho general body of British pooplo who tako any interest in 
things concerning India did not understand this simplo issue. They 

India & felt, and their ruling classes encouragod the feeling, that 

Dominion Status fch G Congress being actuated by a bargaining spirit was 
trying to treat Britain’s difficulty as India’s opportunity. Lord Zetland's 
IQ 
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words gave expression to this feeling, and the writings in the British Pros? 
with a few honourable exceptions echoed them. The controllers 
of British opinion did not understand or would not that an unfreo 
India could not be onthusod to light for tho defence of the froodom 
of other peoples, fight for tho democracies of othor lands. Tho 
Manchester Guardian appreciated this stand-point when it wrote : 
“If England stands for self-dotormination tho proof of that should 
bo India.” Failure or unwillingness to face such a straight issue 
on the part of the ruling classes of Britain was responsible for 
the stalemate that has boon reached in Indo-British relation. It 
was to this mentality that wo trace tho slighting reference made 
by Lord Zetland to tho loaders of the Congress when ho described 
thorn as losing “sight, while lifting their eyes to tho stars, of tho 

practical dirficultios which stand in the way on tho ground under 
their foot.” His Excellency tho Viceroy and Governor-General m 
his statement made public on October 17, 1939 was more concrete 

in his views. To the Congress demand, to the demand of tho enlightened 
public opinion of India, he pointed out that Lord Irwin’s interpre¬ 
tation of tho Preamblo of tho Act of 1919 held tho ground—which 
contained in amended language tho declaration made on August 
20, 1917, by Edwin Samuel Montagu as Secretary of State for 

India. Tho relevant portions of that declaration may ho put down 

hero as a milo-stono in tho political evolution of India undei 
British auspices. 

“The policy of Id is Majesty’s Government, with which the Government of 
India u r e in complete accord, is that of increasing the association of Indians in 
every branch of the administration and the gradual development of self-governing 
institutions with a view to the progressive realisation of responsible government 

in India as an integral part of the British Empire.progress in this policy can 

oidy be achieved by successive stages. The British Government and the Govern¬ 
ment of India, on whom the responsibility lies for the welfare and the advancement 
of the Indian peoples, must be judges ot the time and measure of each advance, 
and they must he guided by the co-operation received from those upon whom new 
opportunities for service will thus he conferred and by the extent to which it is 
found that confidence can be reposed in their sense of responsibility.” 

Lord Irwin’s interpretation was made in November, 1929. It 
Responsibility for contained the words—“tho natural issuo of India’s 
India cannot be progross as thero (in tho Proamble) contomplatod 
shared by Britain j s tho attainment of Dominion Status ” Tho Joint 
even with India Parliamentary Committee which reported on tho 
Government of India Bill (1919) did, howovor, take particular care to 
doclaro that 

“...Parliament should make it quite plain that the responsibility for the succes¬ 
sive stages of the development in Indta rests on itself and on itself alone, and 
that it cannot share this responsibility with, much less delegate it to, the newly 
elected legislatures of India.”— (The Italics are ours.) 

Tho same policy informed tho framers of the Govornmont of 
India Act of 1935, though Lord Linlithgow sought to minimise tho 
impression by quoting words from tho Royal Instrument of Instructions 
issued to him in May, 1937, laying on him as Governor-General 
“a direction so to exercise tho trust” reposod in him 

“that the partnership between India and the United Kingdom within our 
Empire may be furthered to the end that India may attain its due place among 
our Dominions.” 
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If the relation between India and Britain had been as natural 
as between the Dominions and Britain, these declarations would, 
Declaration o! perhaps, have straightened out matters. But things 
peace or war— being as they were, the attributes of Dominionhood 
a right of in India taking or having taken an unconscionably 
t e ominions long ^ime j n com j n g j the needs of the Indian situa¬ 
tion, the needs of a war-effort of unimaginable magnitude required on 
the part of India, made it necessary that a “more widely phrased 
indication of the intentions of His Majesty’s Government”, to quote Lord 
Linlithgow’s words, should bo made in response to the wide-spread domand 
and feeling in India. Why this "more widoly phrased” declaration on behalf 
of tho British Government has not come, could not come, has not been 
made clear in tho statements of Lord Linlithgow, in the speeches of 
tho British Ministers in the House of Commons and tho House of 
Lords. The declaration of India’s position as equal to that of tho 
Dominions with tho attributes of Dominionhood attached thereto would 
havo partly eased matters. One of tho attributes is tho right of the 
Dominions to decide for themselves questions of war, questions of 
peace, questions of neutrality. During tho present war, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and Eire havo exercised this 
right. In the first three the Governments could persuade the Legisla¬ 
tures to throw in their lot with tho Imperial Government ; in tho 
fourth the Government proposed to maintain neutrality, was defeated 
in tho attempt, and was replaced by a Government that elected to 
throw its influence on the Allied side. Tho last Dominon has 

elected to remain neutral though her strategic importance to tho safety 
of Britain herself has made this step a dangerous ono for both of 
them. If wo are to believe Mr. Wedgewood Been, Secretary of State 
for India in Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s second Labour Government, this 
decision of Eire’s lias been "without any voice raised in criticism.” 
In law and in practice India was not a Dominion, it is true. But 

in aspiration, in the potentiality of her development, she is entitled 
to an equal position with all the constituents of the British Common¬ 
wealth to bo. 

A little imagination on the part of the British politicians would 
have enabled them to understand that in the crisis of international 
life precipitatod by tho arrogance of Germany’s rulers, 
La Uon°In BriUfah" s exercise of such a right, their allowing India 

Government to oxciciso such a light, would have without any 
declaration changed the wdiolo face of affairs and 
established Britain’s war-aims on the bed-rock of world appreciation 
and approbation, would have demonstrated before all tho world that 
Britain has roally shed the bad, old traditions of Imperialism. Their 

lack of this imagination has confronted tho British Government with 

resignation of Ministries in eight out of the eleven provinces of India. 
And one of tho reasons advanced in support of this drastic step 
was expressed as follows in tho resolutions moved by tho Premiers 
of thoso provinces ; 

* 

“The Assembly regrets that the British Government have made India a parti¬ 
cipant in the war between Great Britain and Germany without the consent of the 
people of India, .” 
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Communal 
differences 
crop up 


Tho resolution was passed by largo majorities in seven provincial 
Assemblies. In one, in Assam, the Ministry resigned without meeting 
the legislature, basing itself on tho same argument. 
Those resignations of Ministries, whoso work has been 
praised by mombors of tho British Ministry, and 
whose resignations were by anticipation characterised 
by tho Secretary of State for India as a “calamity”, have not boon 
able to move tho London authorities to mako tho simple gesture 
demanded by Indian feeling and Indian opinion. And every effort 
made by and on behalf of thorn appeared to add to the complexities 
of the Indian situation. Indian and Britisher have doplorod this 
sorry development. But none has boon able to help retriove the 
deplorable situation. As interviews and conversations botwoen leaders 
of Indian political opinion and Lord Linlithgow increased in 
number, the further they appeared to recede from ono anothor, 
Indian from Indian, Indian from Britisher. As wo write 
this study we have chanced upon an article in the London 
Fortnightly Review of the month of April, 1940, in which tho 
writer, Mr. Edward Thompson, presented a view of Indian 
developments that is informed by insight. lie quoted “porhaps the 
most respected British official in India” as saying : ‘I am convinced 
that wo have lost a tremendous opportunity.” And his criticism of 
tho course of “negotiations” between Lord Linlithgow and tho ‘groat 
varioty of persons prominent in the political life of British India,” 
was devastating : “The Viceroy, from timo to time, holding fresh 
interviews, moved tho problem on to tho communal basis.” This is 
a simplication of the deadlock between Hindus and Muslims that has 
been made much of by British administrators as ono reason of their 
failing to respond to tho demand put forth on behalf of tho Indian 
National Congress. It seems to ignoro Indian responsibility for tho 
intensification of the communal bickerings in tho country. In succes¬ 
sive volumes of the Indian Annual Register since 1936 we have boon 
dealing with and discussing the various forces, personal and imperson¬ 
al, that have by their influence and activity, been intensifying the separa¬ 
tist tendencies in the country. The Secretary of State for India in 
the Houso of Lords referred on October 18 to “tho root-cause of tho 
difficulties in the domain of constitution building in India” which ho 
traced back to the “communal antagonisms which still mitilate against 
the political unity of India.” Sir Samuel Iloare in the House of 
Commons, speaking as the offical spokesman on the debate raised on 
behalf of tho Opposition, referred to “the difficulties in the way” 
which were not of the “making” of British administrators, of British 
policy. These difficulties wero “inherent in the many divisions be¬ 
tween the classes and tho communities in the great sub-continent,” 
Baid ho. He throw the responsibility for their elimination on Indian 
shouldors, offering at tho same time British “help” in this task. 
He cited tho “Communal Award” as a concrete instance of tho 
“help” rendered by the British Government “at groat risk” to itself to the 
cause of Indian unity. But the divisions still existed, and until thoy 
were removod the British Government could not divest itself of its 
“responsibilities to the minorities”. 

And which wero the minority interests that stood in tho way of 
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the British Government declaring that India would, at the end of 


A catalogue of 
minorities— 
their jumble 


the present war, be endowed with all the attributes of 
a Free State in so far as it was possible for tbo 
British Government to help in tho process ? And 
who were tho minorities that needed protection, that 


were afraid of the emergence of “democratic Swaraj” in India ? In 


an article in Harijan entitled “Tho Fiction of Majority”, appearing 


on the 16th Octohor, 1939, Gandhiji catalogued them : 


“And who are the minorities ? They are religious, political and social : thus 
Mussalmans (religious) ; Depressed Classes (social); Liberals (political); Princes 
(social) ; Brahmins (social) ; Non-Brahmins (social) ; Lingayats (social) Sikhs (social ? ) ; 
Christians - Protestant and Catholics—{religious) ; Jains (social Y ) ; Zemindars (Politi¬ 
cal ?). I have a letter from the Secretary of the All-India Shia Conference register¬ 
ing their claim for separate existence.1 have drawn no fanciful picture of the 

minorities. It is true to life. The Congress has been obliged to deal with every 
one of the groups I have mentioned. My list is not exhaustive. It is illustrative. 
It can be increased ad libitum .” 


This clarification of tho majority and minority position in India 
ought to have showed tho way to its solution. But it was 
Communal differ- 110 t to ho. And (ho reason of this failuro was 


ences—raised by 
seekers after 
political power 


indicated with unerring precision by a daughter 
of India, Begum Ilamid Ali, who as President 
of tho annual conference of tho Calcutta Consti¬ 


tuency of tho All-India Women’s Conference said that the 
communal differences “havo boon deliberately raised up by those 
in power or those seeking power”, by men and women “who 


refuse to seo the good of the whole hut can only see tho 
good of a part’’. In this race and gamo of ono-sidednoss a section 
of our Muslim neighbours represented in tho All-India Muslim League 
havo for sometime past been playing a prominent part. We have 
discussed in previous volumes the birth and growth of a “separate 
conceit” in tho Muslim community ; wo have analysed the psycholo¬ 
gical factors that stand in the way of our Muslim neighbours accept¬ 
ing the “territorial patriotism” that is ono of the marks and notes 
of the modern man and woman. Tho resolutions of the Muslim 
League, the resolutions passed at meetings of Muslim organisations, 
the writings and speeches of Muslim publicists and public men, hold 
the mirror to the mind of tho community which since it failed to 
supply rulers to India has been nursing in its lifo tho idea of a 
separato existence whose norms and forms needed protection from 
non-Muslim influence. 


This idea and ideal of a separate individuality for the Muslims 
to be consolidated in India as an island in tho heart of 

Muslim separatism was ^repudiated in a way by the workings 

unsupported o{ lllstor y. weaving tho warp of tho principles 
by history an ^ teachings of Islam across tho woof of the 
original culture of Hindusthan”, to quoto the 

words of the editor of the Muslim Revival (Lahore Quaterly, 
1934). The occasion for this interpretation by a Muslim journalist was 
an article published in tho pages of his paper by Baron Omar Bolf 
Ehrenfels of ^ Vionna, an Austrian convert to Islam. Tho title of big 
article was “Renaissance of Islam and tho Culture of Hindusthan,” 
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In course of this articlo he said many things complimentary 
to Hindu hahifcs of thought and life. As a result of his study 
of Hindu life during a tour through India in 1932-33, and 
living experience of Islamic life in this country ho came to the con¬ 
clusion that “there are fundamental resemblances subsisting botwoon 
the actual life expressions of Hinduism and the original Arab Culture”. 
He cited an instance of the similarity, that in the matter of dress, in 
the following words : 

“it may he considered as an irony of fate that the Indian Muslims look down 
upon the Hindus as indecent simply because their men wear the dhoti and their 
women’s dress consists of choli and saree. It will not do for us to overlook the 
fact, however, that Arab men and women used to dress in the veiy same way at 
the time of the Prophet. It was only due to the influence of some Puritanic 
extremists .and to the neighbour-hood of Byzantium that the veil system for Muslim 
ladies and the overloaded clothing for men became fashionable.” 

It is not in the externalities of life alone that tliero have been or wore 
these rosemblances. Scholars and historians have been collecting for 
us facts that prove that a synthesis had boon work- 
MusHm culture— a cc ^ out * n ^ nc ^ a ^y Hindu and Muslim saints and 
common heritage sagos on which was built up a social 1 elation of 
sweetness and grace. Tho modern-educated Hindu and 
Muslim lias no knowledge of the process of this reconciliation, no 

appreciation of tho value of this friendship. And those who are 

curious about these tilings, of the action and reaction of cultures 
on one another, can suggest or find that the resemblance between Hindu 
and Muslim ideals and practices had a common breeding-ground in 
tho culture and civilisation that have come to ho known as Dravidian 
when the countries now known as Ilindusthan and Misr (Egypt) and 
the intervening regions between them were bound each to each by a 
common culture the memories of which have faded from the mind, 
of many generations. Not long ago to Hindu Sannyashis in India 
Mecca w r as a place of pilgrimage ; the Black Stone of Kaaba was to 
them Makkeswar Sira-Linya. These traditions are unknown to the 

present generation of Hindus and Muslims in India who are being 

taught that they are separated by unbridgeable differences from 

one another in culture, in habits of life and thought. 

Ignorance of this nature is partly responsible for tho growth of 

that conflict and competition in politics of which tho resolutions of 

the Working Committee of the All-India Muslim 
tlifs^rihe root League quoted in a previous page aro concrete mani- 
ofthe evil festations. It has como to bo widely believed that 
the opposition of tho Muslim League to the demands 
of the Congress has something to do with the rigid attitude of tho 
British Government ; and this attitude is bolieved to have given to “tho 
minority communities a virtual veto on future constitutional progress”, 
to quo to the words of the resolution of the National Liberal .Federa¬ 
tion passed at its annual session in December, 1939. Tho Muslim 

League also appear to be conscious of this exploit of theirs, as wo 
find its Working Committee passing a resolution in October^ 22 at 

New Delhi, “appreciating” tho repudiation by the British Government 
of “tho unfounded claim of the Congress that they alone represent all 
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India”. In tbo bitterness of controversy, in tbeir anxiety to gain 
tactical advantages, the loaders of the Muslim Loaguo have been saying 
and doing things which can result in injury to the . abiding interests 
of India whore for good or for evil, in prosperity, in adversity, they 
havo to live and work. As one watches thoso unhappy developments 
lie can only fall back on the hopeless hope that things must grow 
worse before they can get better. 


Apart from the conflict in the region of the “imponderables”, in idoas 
and practices coloured by ideas, there are vast material objocts for 
which the classes and groups in India havo begun 
-°the C ol)>1*7of to carry on a running fight. Tho phrase—“political 
competition power”—-represents these, tho desire to utilise the 
power of the State for tho advancement of particular 
economic intorosts. This fight for political power lias been masquerad¬ 
ing in tho guise of concern for tho protection of cultural and of 
socio-religious interests. Tho British Government have by its “Com¬ 
munal Award” bellied to release from tho sub-conscious region of 
community life tho spirit of egoism that has learnt to exploit 
vd'gion in the service ol political ambitions. The experience of two years 
of tho working of “provincial autonomy” appears to havo taught 
tho communalists among Muslim loaders that the separate doctorates 
from which they had hoped so much have not protected their separ¬ 
ate interests. Therefore havo they begun to say that parliamentary 
government based on the counting of heads was “totally unsuited to 
tho genius of the peoples” of India. They havo realised the fact that 
tho principle of separate electorates under a scheme of “arithmetical 
democracy” does not help them to secure entrance into the Ministries, 
the scat and centre of the power in the State. In the four provin¬ 
ces of India—tho North-West Frontier Provinces, Sind, the Punjab, 
Bengal—they aro a majority ; by manipulation of voting qualifica¬ 
tion granted to them they havo a majority of Muslim voters. But 
oven in thoso provinces there had been different party groupings 
among tho candidates who went to the Muslim votes with different 
eloction cries and slogans. So that in nono of thoso provinces can 
it bo said that separate doctorates have boon able to provide unified 
leadership to tho Muslim community. In tho North-West Frontier 
Provinces wliero tho Muslims aro 95 per cent of tho population, a 
Congress-Coalition Ministry havo hold and exercised “power” during 
tho greater part of tho time that “provincial autonomy” has worked 
thore. In Sind whore tho Muslims aro about GO per cent of the 
population, tho loaders of tho Muslim League havo not with all thoir 
efforts boon able to instal a ministry of League faithfuls. In tho 
Punjab tho Ministry is a Coalition, though tho Premier, Sir Sikander 
Hyat Khan, is one of tho pillars of the Muslim League ; but he even 
has not cared to declare that his Ministry is a Loaguo Ministry. In 
Bongal thoro is tho same amount of uncertainty about the political 
affiliation of tho Ministry, though the Premier, Moulvi Fazlul Huq, 
and certain of his colleagues havo done tlieir best or their worst 
in embittering relations between tho Hindus and Muslims oi tho 
province. 

The realisation of tho failure of separate electorates has not, 
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howovcr, taught thorn to go in for general electorates which would 
“Communal have forced Hindu and Muslim candidates to go to 

Award” is no tlio electors with non-communal crios and slogans, 

safety to would havo taugh those candidates who got elected 

minorities to the Legislatures to observe in public a certain 

decency in speech and conduct. Instead of realising the nood for this 
desirable change communalist Muslim leaders have been suggesting 
that the logic of separato electorates required that the Ministries 
should ho formed not on principles and programmes of political 
action hut on a division of Cabinet seats according to the plan of 
electorates ; they havo boon demanding that Muslim Ministers should 
havo a separate existence in the Council of Ministers. This difficulty 
has followed the Muslim League in its attitude towards Federation. 
As far as human vision can go, the control authority of the State 
in India will ho exercised by Ministers who will owe their seats in 
tho Central Legislature to tlio votes of voters who under any scheme 

of electorate, separate or common, will, the majority of them, bo 

Hindus. This is a prospoct which is unploasing to Mr. Jinnah and 
his League. 

Joint electorates and oloction fights on different programmes and 
politics would havo minimised any incipient communalism in tho heart 
Rise of Hindu ^he Hi n du community. But what the Muslim League 

Communalism have done during the last thirty months has poked 

this communalism in the heart of a section of tho Hindu 
community which organised in tho All-India Hindu Mahasabha has 
begun to talk of separate Hindu rights, and to organise for their 
defence. Tho talk of Pakistans in different parts, in the north-west and 
north-east, of Hindiistluin, in tho heart of tho Deccan centering round 
tho State of Ilis Exalted Highness tho Nizam, has created a fear 
in tho hearts of the Hindus that those schomos and dreams would 
break up tho unity of the country. This is a prospoct that has 

driven tho leaders of tho Hindu Mahasabha Movement to declare 

that in India tho Hindus constituted tho nation, the bedrock of the 
nation, and that tho non-Hindus aro and will remain as "equal 

citizens, enjoying equal protection and civil rights”, to quoto tho 
words of Sri Vinayakrao Savarkar, tlio President of tho last session 
of tho All-India Hindu Mahasabha during the last weok of 

December, 1939. This Hindu communalism can yet bo controlled 
or neutralised if tho wise and far-sighted among Muslim leaders 
understand and appreciate the dangerous tendencies of tho Muslim 
League movomont. The Indian National Congress has been standing 
as a buffer botwoon these rival organisations, absorbing much of 

tho shock of attacks directed against each other by them. But 
tho rising temper of Muslim communalism is a groat temptation 
and an incentive to Hindu communalism. As a reply to Muslim 
separatism Hindu separatism has boon raising its head and assorting 
itself. The leaders of tho Hindu Mahasabha have begun to say 
that tho Indian National Congress in its pursuit of the will-o’-the- 
wisp of Muslim co-oporation in tho service of Indian Nationalism 
has been sacrificing Hindu interests, has been selling the passes 
fo Muslim communalism. The organisation of the Khaksar movement 
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by Inayat Ullah Khan, popularly known as Allama Mashriqi—the 
sage or wise man of the East—this organisation of the physical 
force and strongth of the Muslim community is having its re-action 
on the Hindu community which has b'gun to borrow their tactics, 
and to bettor them in the borrowing. 

The Khaksar organisation was founded in 1930 or, as anothor 
vorsion says, in 1932. For about sevon years, during thoso years, 
tho Khaki-clad, belchu (spado)-carrying groups of 
young Muslims marching through the streets in 
military formation did not attract much attention 

or excite public curiosity. But in 1939 they emerged 
into public view when they came forward to reconcile through tho 
uso of force the Shias and tho Sunnis of Lucknow who had begun 
to quarrel among thomselvos about their rights to sing the Madhe 
Sahcba and tho Tabavra. The Government of tho United Provinces 

prohibited their entrance into the province. Tins order tho Khaksars 
defied ; their leader—Allama Mashriqi—was arrested ; ho apologised 

and was let off. Tho first intervention of tho Khaksars in public 
affairs was thus not much of a succoss. But as an expression, 
a now expression, of awakening among Muslims in India, it has 
a place in the history of tin's country. The founder of tho 

movement is a modern-educated man who passed with distinction 
through tho Punjab, the Cambridge and the Paris Universities. He wag 
appointed (1913) to the Indian Education Service and was posted to Pesha¬ 
war as Vice-Principal of the Islamia College. He was transferred to 

tho Educational Secretariat of tho Government of India where ho 
was for about two years Under-Secretary of tho Department. Ho 
resigned from Government service in 1920 as a protest against 
British policy directed against Turkey. Another vorsion has it that 
ho resigned in 1924. But there is no doubt that the Ivhilafat 
agitation in India and the Ilijrul movement, which was one of its 

off-shoots, determined tho future courso of Inayat Ullah Khan’s life. 

About this timo ho wrote tho “Tazkira” which was a now 

commentary on tho Qoran and the way of life indicated in it for the 
followers of Islam. It showed that Inayat Ullah Khan had boon 
seeking in the original inspiration of tho life of tho Prophet of 

Islam a way of pulling tho Muslim peoples of tho world out of tho 
ruts, out of their present decay and degradation. This has brought him 
into conflict with the upholders of traditional life and thought 
among his community, tho Moulvis and Moulanas ; in his writings ho 
has directed his attacks on them as mainly responsible for tho weakness 
of Islam as one of the moulding forces of the modorn world. 

Tho movement is characterised by fanaticism as all reform 

movomonts are in their pioneering days. In the hectic days when 
mon and women dream dreams, and soo visions of 
the** Khaksar a betta life to be established on this earth of 

Creed theirs by their own exertions, to build a now 

heaven in this old oarth, they aro apt to think, talk and 
act extravagantly. Those need not bo taken seriously or treated 
with noodloss rigidity by tho upholders of law and order. But 
such utterances and acts have a place in history as records of the 

10(a) 
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particular social mind which for many reasons might have lost its 
balance. It is in this light that the historian should notice the 
9th Point of tho 14 Points of the creed of the Khaksar momement, 
issued by Allama Mashriqi from his head-quarters at Ichhra (a distance 
of seven to eight miles from Lahore), on tho 15th of October, 1937 : 

“The aim of the Khaksar soldier is to establish sovereignty over the whole 
world, and to secure social and politu-al supremacy through their line conduct”. 


In ono of the pamphlots issued by him entitlod Island Ki 
Asian Zindyi —“Military Life in Islam”—he is found saying that 
the Qoran 

“had proclaimed in unequivocal words to the world that the Prophet was sent- 
with the true religion and definite instructions that he should make all other 
religions subservient to this religion, regardless if the domination of the world 
caused aflliction to the Kalirs. 

Those two quotations may appear to bo inconsistent with the 
7th and 8th Points of tho Khaksar creod : 

(7) “Ihe Khaksar soldier stands for (a) regard for the religious and social 
sentiments of all communities, Hindu, Muslim, 8ikh, Parsi, Christian, .lew and 

untouchable, etc., (b) maintenance of their particular culture and customs,.and 

believes this policy to be the secret of Muslim ride in India for a thousand years. 

(H) “4lie Khaksar soldier considers it, the first, duty of his organisation to 
secure for every community its piopcr civic rights and to guard its internal and 
external interests. 


Thoro is nothing peculiar 
evory religious movement, of 


An instrument 
of communal 
ambition 


iho history ol 
, is loadod with 
any manner of doubt 
tho Khaksar movement 
his creed “the osfcablish- 
be equal, non-communal 


such inconsistency, 
every reform movement 
thorn. There cannot bo 
that wh<m the founder of 
placed as tho 1st Point of 
mont of an order that will 

and tolerant, yet non-subservient, by tho crushing of all communal 
sentiments and religious prejudices of mankind by our good and sorvicoful 
conduct”, he followed the traditions of tho founders of religions, of the pio¬ 
neers of new social ideals. From certain points of view he is in advanco of 
his community, in opposition to it But in practice ho has failed as the 
others, his predecessors, have dono. And ho lias sent into tho world 
of India “a sword” and not peace. Tho name Khaksar bestowed by 
him on his organisation may moan—-“oarth-liko”—“humble”. One of the 
symbols of his organisation may bo a belcha , a “spade”, an humble 
enough but vory necessary thing in tho oconomy of human life, a 
symbol of labour and agriculture. But it was used by tho Prophet 
of Islam at “tho battle of Badr” ; it is tho same thing which tho 
Nazis of Gormany has popularized and the Khaksars have adopted 
from thorn. It was ono of the proud items to record in Khaksar history that 
Inayat Ullah Khan came into touch with Ilerr Hitler when the lattor 
was organising his party. Tho military organisation of tho Khaksars, the 
avowedly military or war-like bent of their training, their near similarity to 
the Nazi technique of organisation, their ambition of world domination 
in which India could only act tho part ol a stopping-stono—all those have 
created an impression that tho Khaksar movement will be an instrument 
in tho hands of communalist Muslims. 

We have drawn up tho picturo of a country whero the rulers and 
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failed to see oyo with one another, whore Muslims 

have failed to play their part in bringing a self-ros- 
pecting life to tlioir country. In the last volumo of 
the Annual Register wo described the progress of 
another fight between Indian and Indian, in the heart 
of the Indian National Congress where wo saw an elected President 
of the organisation resigning his post of honour and responsibility. 

That step has not led to a return of poace to the Congress household. 
During tiio presidential election controversy tho word “Rightists” 

came to be used to denote tlioso who generally followed tho lead 
given by Gandhiji. Their critics or opponents were claimod to bo 
“Leftists’’—Congress Socialists, Radical Congressmen, Kisan Sabhaites, 
Communists or supporters of a United Front, and an indeterminate 
group that followed or clustered round Sri Subhas Chandra Iiasu. 

Tho loader of the Congress Socialists may be said to bo Pandit 
Narendra Dev of tho United Provinces ; of the Radical Congressmen Mr. 
M. N. Roy ; of tho Kisan Party Swami Sahajananda Saraswati ; of the 
United Front people there is no outstanding figure who could be said to 
dominate tho scene. Dissatisfaction with tho Gandhian leadership had 
combi nod these groups to givo battle to tho “Rightists” on the occa¬ 
sion of the presidential election of tho Congress. But their success in 
defeating Gandhiji’s own nominee—Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramiyya—appeared 
to have exhausted the possibilities of their cohesion. And what they 

gained in January, 1939, they lost in March, 1939, when it was 
broken up at Tripuri, because the Congress Socialists got afraid of 
tho responsibility for dislodging tho leadership of Gandhiji. Thereafter 
tho attempt of Sri Subhas Chandra Basu to consolidate the “Leftists” 
under a new organisation callod tho Forward Bloc has not been 

much of a success. One by one all except the Kisan-Sabhaites have 

stepped out of the Bloc , which started in the lirsfc week of May 1939, 
has been aide to function only through tho drive of its founder. 
In the last week of .Juno 1939, the All-India Congress Committee 
passed certain resolutions which have precipitated a now cause 

of controversy and intensified the old. One of those put a ban on 
individual Congressman offering or organising “any form of Balya- 
graha in tho administrative provinces of India without the previous 
sanction of the Provincial Congress Committee concerned.” Tho other 
resolution asked Provincial Congress Committees not to “interfere with 
tho discretion of the Ministries” concerned ; it w 7 as, however, loft open to 
‘the Excocutive of the Provincial Congress Committee to draw tho attention 
of the Government privately to any particular abuse or difficulty” ; if thore 
was any difference botwoon the Ministry and the Provincial Congress Com¬ 
mittee “in matters of policy” reference w r as to be made to the parliamentary 
Sub-Committee ; “public discussion in such matters should be avoided”. 


Those resolutions were passed in tho tcotli of tho opposition led 
by Sri Subhas Chandra Basu and Swami Sahajananda Saraswati. As 
a protest against tho restrictive tendency of Congress 
Subhas U Chandra leadership, as an assertion of the froodom of Con- 
Basu gressmen, Sri Subhas Chandra Basu on behalf of tho 

Left Consolidation Committee” called upon the 
country to observe an “All-India Day'* on the 9th of July, 1939. 
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Under his diroction or inspiration tho Council of the Bengal Provin¬ 
cial Congress Committee of which he was President passed a resolution 
deploring tho two resolutions of the All-India Congross Committee. 
Babu Rajondra Prasad, tho Congress President, had asked Subhas 
Babu “to promote discipline in tho Congress by cancelling tho proposod 
meetings”. But the latter pleaded inability to do so, and expressed 
“surpriso” that the Congross President should havo objectod to “our 
constitutional and democratic right to protost against these 
resolutions and mobilize Congress opinion.” Tho demonstration 
was hold. Tho Working Committoo of the All-India Congross 
Committee could not, however, condone this “indiscipline” in 
the conduct of a President of a Provincial Congress Committoo, 
and at a mooting held at Wardha from August 9 to August 12, 
it passed a resolution declaring Sri Subhas Chandra Basu “disquali¬ 
fied” to hold the position of Prosidont of the Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committoo and “to bo a member of any elective Congress 
Committee for three years as from August, 1939.” Though the public wa^ 
prepared for some such drastic step in tho name of “discipline”, the general 
body of it felt that Subhas Babu had tho best of the argument in this 
particular controversy. And they were confirmed in their opinion whon 
they found Gandhiji writing in the columns of IJarijav on September 9 that 

“Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose has a perfect right to agitate against the action 
of the Working Committee, and canvass public opinion against it.” 

Tho controversy that had started in January, 1939, with Subhas 
Babu’s election as President of tho Congross for two consecutive terms 

The causes reached here a stago which appears to be irrelevant 

of this to tho problem of India’s political destiny. It is 

controversy difficult to trace tho successive stops to any rational 

philosophy of action in the controversy. To the generality of us tho 
thing appears to bo tlio expression of a general uneasiness created by 
mal-adjustmont at homo and wars abroad. Tho leaders of the “Leftists” 
love to doclaro that thoir activities are the products of a historic 
necessity. As Sri Rajkumar Siugha, Propaganda Secretary of tho Uni tod 
Provinces Forward Bloc , said : “It will not do to interpret tho 
Forward Bloc concept as anything else than the outward manifesta¬ 
tion of a vast amount of restlessness against the muddled state of 
things.” To tho watchful public tho activities represented by tho “Left 
Consolidation Committoo” do not appoar to bo anything hotter or more 
coherent than this, a proof of which was tho quick broak-up of tho “Left 
Consolidation Committee” into its component units. The causes of tho 
break-up have been sought to ho explained by a spate of words that 
does not carry conviction to the public. Tho dialectics of discipline 
and democracy, of individual conscience, have not also takon tho 
poople far. During the Presidential Election controversy Sri Subhas 
Chandra Basu had cast certain “aspersions” on the “Rightist” loaders 
for their supposed anxiety for a “compromise with British Imperialism” 
on the question of Federation. But tho resignation of the Congross 
Ministries, and the unending agreement between Gandhiji and Lord 
Linlithgow, havo shown that the leaders of tho Congress were not 
as ^ accommodating as they w T ero represented to be. It has boon 

claimed that it is this presure of tho “Leftists” that has kept tho “Rightists” 
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straight. To the detached observer it appeared that these internocino 
quarrels were reflections of a social mind which, subjected to various 
degrees of absolutism, having had experience of more than enough 

government repression in the name of law and order, was thinking 

more about liberties than about discipline, was hankering more after a 
spell of complote froodom from all restraints than for the needs of associated 
work, of a united front. The mild discipline that Gandhiji has been 
prescribing for his people appears to have had no influence on their 
life and conduct. Thoso of our countrymen who talk of the Fascist 
mentality of tho Congress “High Command”—what will they say of 
tho “noxt phase in world-history” which Sri Subhas Chandra ^ Basu 
foresees—a “synthesis of Communism and Fascism ?” Both these isms” 

havo their peculiar disciplines which are not as mild as tho Gandhian. 


This picture of a dividod houso in politics is to bo met with in tho 
field of industry in India whoro Labour and Capital appear to have 


Labour & 
Capital 
disagree 


learnt no lesson from tho experience of tho countries 
which have been pioneers in the industrialism of tho 
modern world. Symptoms of a maladjustment are 
manifest all over the country, of which tho Labour 


strikes and and lock-outs or lock-outs and strikes at Jamshedpur and 


at Digboi are outstanding facts during tho period under discussion in 
this study. In both the places local officialdom wero found in¬ 
capable of controlling tho situation except by resort to drastic 
mothods, methods in which riflos, revolvers and regulation lathis w T ere 
called upon to restore “peaceful” conditions of life. The Ministries of 
Bihar and Assam appointed Enquiry Committoos which went into the 


causes and remedies of tho disease. Tho former appointed Babu 
Rajendra Prasad and Pandit Jawaharlal Nohru as arbitrators in tho 
dispute between tho Management of tho Tata Iron and Steel Com¬ 
pany and tho Tata Workers’ Union. Their “award”, which may be 
said to represent tho mind of the Congress Executive in matters 
that concerned relations betweon Labour and Capital in India, was an 
attempt to hold tho balance even ; it spoko of “moderation”, of “dis¬ 
cipline”, of tho mutual interests of capitalists and labourers in this 


opening stage of vast industrial developments in tho country. In 
Assam tho roport of Sir Manmatha Nath Mukherji, an ex-Chief 
justice of the Calcutta High Court, held the leadership of Labour as 
responsible for tho unhappy happenings in the oil mines and coal 
fields of Margerliita and Digboi. Both those roports became subjects 
of controversy not because thoy gave expression to idoas or suggest¬ 
ed reform that were objoetionable in themsolves, but because tho 
controversialists were dividod by innnonso ranges of thought and idoals. All 
are agreed that conditions of rural and industrial life needod change, 
change that would secure to Labour a self-respecting life and to 
Capital certain profits, a minimum of profits. But disagreement emerges 
when on behalf of Labour it is claimed that no private interests other than 
theirs should have any voico in tho concerns ; tho claims of Capital were 
not so blatantly put ; mon who spoko on thoir behalf were increas¬ 
ingly aware of tho time-spirit which has begun to speak on 
tho material needs of Labour, on their spiritual needs in a world 
where science has shown that these could be made available with- 
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out stint to every man, woman and child. To Socialists or Com¬ 
munists who dream of the State dictating every thought and activity 
of the citizens, this standpoint makes no appeal. 

But since the declaration of war in Europe in Soptombor last 

this controversy has almost boon hushed both by the enforcement of 

the Defence of India regulations and by the 

sense of the community. Restrictions havo boen 
placed on the liberty of expression of opinion, of 

the instinct and not the reason of the community regard 
for the preservation of the rudiments of social life, 
find the curious development that society itself has been 
feeling its way towards increasing intervention of the Government, of 
the State, towards toleration of regulation by the State of the life 
and thought of the community. Accepted as war-time measures during 
the last Groat War, the social mind has boon trainod to accept the 
present restrictions with less resentment. For, it has come to bo 
recognisod that in modern wars the "whole of the forces and resourcosr 
of a nation or nations, their material and moral forces and resources, 
must bo organised and thrown into the hazard of war, if victory was 
to he attained or defeat avoided. Historians have told us that this 
recognition first dawned on the minds of tho people in Europe when 
in self-dofenco Revolutionaay Franco mot tho challenge of the whole 
of Europe with the passion and the idealism of her whole people 
organised and directed by the genius of Carnot and Napoleon. Since 
then tho experiences of t he wars waged by Germany have taught the 
peoples tho logic of the “absolute war” or “totalitarian war.” 
Marshal Foch, the man who represented the victory of tho Allied and 
Associated Bowers during tho last World War, in tracing tho causes 
of the defeat of Franco by Germany in 1870, said : “To a people in 
arms, organised for conquest, invasion, a fight to a finish”, France had 
opposod an army that was not drawn from tho whole people, and 
fought with an idea of war based on limited or “diplomatic” objects. 
Fascist or Nazi ideologies by their appeal to the egotism of tho memories 
of Imperial Romo, of Imperial Germany, and Bolshevik Russia by its 
Messianic fervour for establishing tho dictatorship of the proletariat, of 
the dispossessed and tho disinherited of the centuries of human history, 
have been working out tho logic of this development in the modorn world. 


Thus both for purposes of war and peace nations are being 
organised on a “totalitarian” basis. And the individual liberty which 
has been the gift to humanity of the 19tb century 
individual ™ become Ibo first casualty in the 20th century of 

what appears to he a natural evolution. We in 
India cannot expect to escape the process of this development, the 
consoquenccs of this world-wide process. Unfroe as we are, or free 
as wo hope to bo, tho battle over these ideas and practices has 
alroady begun in our minds. Tho next few T years will be full of alarms 
and excursions in tho mental and material worlds of our existence. 
Wo have boon living in one of the crises of history when tho minds 
of men are disturbed and poaee departs from the world. {Specially 
contributed by Sn Surevh Chandra Dev). 
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The Council of State 

Autumn Session—Simla—12th. Sept, to 27th. Sept 1939 

Hymlathy to Poland 

TJic Autumn Hussion of the Council of Slate corn in oi iced at Simla on the 
12t!i. September Sir M>inckj(.c Radabhoy presided. Sir Jaydtsh Rrasad, 

Leader ol the House, at tiie outset, moved the following resolution : 

“That. the House do send to Poland an unanimous expression of its profund 
admiration at their heroic struggle aaainst wanton Herman agurossion and its 
complete, eonfnleime that the undaunted spiiit of the ])eo]>le and the untliiiching 
determination of their allies will ultimately lead them to victory.” 

The resolution was supported by Lai Bahadur L<ila Ramsarandas, Mr. P. N. 
Sapru, Mr. Hossain Imam , Mr. Shan/idas Askuran, Raja (lharavjtt Stuyh, Sir 
\Fahomed Yakub, Sir A. R. Patro, Air. Richardson, 1 audit Thrday Nath Kunrru, 
Mr. Kali/car , Kumar A'. N, Stnha, Pol. Sir Hi.isant-ud-Dm ami Mr. Mahomed 
Ffussai n. 

After giving an account of how the war had been forced upon England and 
France despite every cffirt made by them to avoid it. Sir Jay lash Prasad said : 
‘We could make no greater eontiihuiion to the preservation of civilised existence 
than throw our whole weight into the struggle. There are some who have doubts 
and misgivings and who ask. ‘is our help to lie unconditional ? Should we not 
take advantage ot the struggle to obtain iurther political privileges for our people V 
I hope the lion, mcmbeis will boar with me lor a moment if J place beloie them 
mV own \ icw as an Indian on this issue. Let us not ignore the psychological 
ell’cct on the people of Falkland. How will the British peo]»le, cir.'.aged in a life- 
uml-death struggle over an issue on whitHi we fully agree, regard our mb ion if we 
make our help conditional on the completion of a political bargain ? Will there 
not he certain lowering of the moral values, certain estrangement of the spirit 
between us and those with whom we bargain in such cruel circumstances. 
Considering the great human and moral issues over wliieh this struggle is bcinjj, 
waged it- seems to me that it. will he in keeping with our spiritual tradition, that 
it will be in harmony with the highest teachings of our saints and philosophers 
if we perform our obvious duty without a thought of reward tor it. We will tight 
for the right because it, is right and with that motive alone. But. coining down to 
lower plane, the commercial plane, if 1 may call if the plane of bargain—prolit and 
loss—are we sure that insistence on bargain at the piesent moment will ultimately 
be to our advantage ? Let us not forget that there arc not merely two parlies 
in this bargain, India and Biitain ; there are more parties than one in India with 
conflicting' claims. The settlement of terms may soon degenerate into a wrangle, 
paralysing eli’ort and tilling the atmosphere with domestic strife. There is in all 
conscience enough <lis ord in the country. Let us beware lest in an untimely 
attempt, at political settlement, we lose the soul and body together. A united war 
effort will be the best, solvent ol our internal differences. 

Lain Ramsarandas said that they had the greatest, admiration for Poland. He 
hoped that with the help of the Allies not. only would Poland be saved but all 
smaller nations would feel safer in future. In this connection Lula Ramsarandas 
claimed that a self-governing India would he the biggest asset of the British Empire 
and hoped that (heat Britain would not hesitate to discharge her duty by 
India. Mr. P. N. Sapru welcomed the resolution as it would enable the Council 
to discuss foreign affairs in future. (The Chair : I will not allow you to do that.) 
Mr, Sapru said that the issue before mankind was whether there was going to be 
the rule of the law in the world. He hoped that Mr. Chamberlain would be firm 
in future, not only in freeing the Boles but also the German people from the 
bondage of Nazism. Mr. Supra, however, explained that genuine co-operation 
could only come when causes of the present distrust and discontent were removed 
in this country. Britain could not tight for Polish freedom and yet deny the same 
to India. Mr. Hussain Imam, supporting the resolution, said that India could not 
continue to have a sham constitution under which minorities were oppressed and 
crushed. He hoped that with the dawn of the era of liberty in Europe, there 
11 
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would also be real freedom in India. Pandit 11. N. Kair.ru. said that India’s 
sympathy must lx* on the side of those who were fighting autocracy and Nazism* 
11 There is noinvilhsianding our diHorences with Pritain,” he added. In expressing 
sympathy with Poland they were morally binding themselves to help (deaf fhitain. 
Mr. Ktuh-ra stressed that lor pioper piosecution of the war it was essential that 
there should be complete co-operation between the anfhoiities and non-ollieials. 
This co-opeiation could only come about if India, was made to feel that her status 
was in no way inferior to that of any self-governing nonunion. This would require 
a nvonstifution ol the Central Government and re-shaping, of its policy, partioulaily 
in iH'fencc matters. The present policy did not. create trustor confidence in the 
Piitish intentions towaids India. This policy was resolutely racial and anti-Indian, 
‘d speak without bitterness but in the hope that the Government will realise the 
gravity of the situation and ('mite the necessary atmosphere tor perfect trust between 
the authoiities and the public’’, l'andit Ivim/iu also nderred to the case of Indians 
abroad and said that many a time opposition to India’s just claims had come not 
only from tin* (iovernmenls ol 1 >oimnioiis but also from ills Majesty’s (lovernnient 
itsell. "For the ‘•ov'es.-nul prosecution oi the war, it is necessary to have complete 
unity between all the pailies concerned. 1 hope both the (lo\ei iiments in India 
and London will chance their angle oi \ ision and make India a fiee paitner in the 
HntLh i’oiiiniouwealti). dhe prim iples lor which wr ate lighting in Fnrope must 
be made applicable to this count.’y als Mi. Kahhar asserted that no paity in 
India was out to bargain with lhilnm. lie, however, Jioped that lhilain would 
redeem her pledges to India, dhe Chau, in putting the resolution to vote, said that 
the time for wolds had passed and they mint act, now. ‘‘Much depends on you. 
You can go ba (, k to your constituencies and guide and advise them on the light 
hues. You will be judged by your action”, he said. The jcsolutiun was adopted, 
ail membms standing. The House then adjourned till the Lsih. 

OjTK'i.u, Hills il\ssj:d 

ISlh. SKPTEMHRR :—The Council ]»assed without, amendment seven Hills 
recently passed by the Assembly. They wue the Census Dali, the Dili In amend 
the ludoin Salt Art , the fall In amend the ('ode of Cud Id need are, the lull to 
ana ad the Indian Tea ('ey., s Act. the Medieal Diploma,; Dill the Dili Jurlhev In 
amend Die Indian IhutfJ Ac! and the Dill to amend the Law of E valence with 
respect to ceitain < ommoieial documents. Faring the discussion on the Census 
lhll, the Home Secretary, Mr. Conran Smith , explained that they were proceeding 
with the measme on the assumption that the work ol taking the census could be 
undoitaken and continued in spih: of the war. 

I’Actnc Hoco.Monvi: Cmm. Rr 

Sir Guthne Russell, Chief Commissioner for Railways, movid that Ihe report, 
of the Pacific Locomotive Committee be taken into consideration. He fiist paid a 
tiibute to the members of the Committee and said : “1 have little doubt that their 
recommendations will go a veiy long way towaids tlie solution ol our particular 
problems m India. I may say that such (wpemm'iiis as we have already earned 
out lead us to hope that, the alteration to the locomotives which lia'c been recom¬ 
mended by the F »mmil lee will be the linal solution. I would point, out, however, 
that the Committee themselves sound a note of w.nniie- and emphasise that until 
recommendations have been proved to be correct by extensive experiments, there 
should be no relaxation of the piescnt speed restrictions im|>osed on Pacific 
locomotives in India, and this will be our policy”. Sir Guthrie explained the 
main problems with which the authorities weie faced when they purchased the 
locomotives and pointed on I, that it tlie requiiemenls then were to be met there 
was no course open but to adopt, the Ha-ilic type ol locomotives. Hulk purchases 
had to be resorted to or a design which was considered obsolete had to be perpetua¬ 
ted ami it had to be remembered that the life, of a locomotive was from 
thirty-live to forty years. Complete ftial would have taken from live to six years. 
Further delay in putting these locomotives into service would have delayed tlie use 
of low grade fuel with its effect on railway revenues. Even trial with the knowledge 
we then had would probably not have eradicated all our troubles. {Sir. Guthrie 
gave examples of the financial savings effected on one of the services - savings 
which had paid for the locomotives employed at least fwo or there times over. 
Concluding, Sir Guthrie said if the war was prolonged, the same situation 
might arise as did in the Great War when the resources of the Railways of India 
were taxed to their utmost. It might be necessary to curtail our passenger 
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services as our capacity might he occupied by flic carriage of floods in which case 
it might he necessary to divert at least tJic AC and XU locomotives from passenger 
io fast poods traflic for w'hirh they were eminently suitable. So what the Pacific 
Locomotive Committee liad desciibed as an error of judgment might end by 
helping to solve our diliiculties in flic near future. 

Messrs. Knnznt. Hussain Imam, Rapru and 7/(//u Rnmsaran Daft severely 
criticised the policy of the Railway Hoard in launching on extensive purchases of 
Pacific type of engines without, proper tiial and without piopcrlv consulting their 
consulting, engineers. Lata Ramsaran Has wanted to know whether the economies 
claimed in coal cost was due to the Pacific type ot engines or to the fall in 
prices. He also wanted to know what commission the consulting engineers were 
given. In ^ his eonne<'tion Mr. Hussain Imam lield lhat in calculat inp the 
saving on account of the J’antic txpe of engines. Ijiey must, lake into account 
the cost' of strengthening the budges and ovei hauling the track which had been 
necessitated by the new t\pe of engines. He urped that the best thinp the Railway 
Hoard could (lo was to admit its mistake. r Jhe spcakcis were veiy anxious for the 
lilture and urped rapid Jndiauisat'ou of the hipher ].osts, extension of research and 
manufacture o| locomotives in India. They laid paitindar stress on tlie recommen¬ 
dation that, all cases of accidents should la* enquired into by an inspector unconnec¬ 
ted with tlie Railway Hoard. Mr. Paikcr wanted to know' whether the Railway 
Hoard hud kept in touch with the Ihitish Railway which had been usinp the 
Pacific type of engines. Pir (hdlmc Rinat 11, icphiiip to the debate, explained 
that tlie consulting enpineeis were paid a retainer but no commission 
was paid on the purchase of Pacific enpims. He assured tlie J louse 
that it had the full sympathy ot the (Imeiument, in lepard to \ ndianisation of the 
services and in makinp India sclHsiippoi ling. r l he question of having an indepen¬ 
dent au l lion I y lo enquiie into railway accidents was under the (lovei nmcnl’s 
consideration tlioupli, he said, he personally agreed with ihe re< ommemlatioii 
ot the Committee. Relening to Mr. I’arkei, P'ir Outline said that the Railway 
Hoaid was in constant touch with tlie railways not only in the United Kinpdom 
hut also in France and Uermany. He stated that Pacific locomotives was one oi 
the factors in tlie reduction oi coal cosls. 

DKItATK ON TUP. ClIATl’IKU) Rlpokt 

At this stnpe Pundit II. Ah Ku?i:ru moved the adjouimnent of the Council, to 
discuss the ('hatfield Re; ort and the decisions of the British Ooveinment thereon. He 
mostly dwelt on the constitutional aspect of ihe question. He said that so far they weie 
told that the Aimy in India was kept at minimum sticupth required tor the 
country. It. was for "the first, lime Hint, the British Ooveinment had admitted 
that at least one-tenth of India’s aimy could he employed outside India, lie asked 
whether India alone was inteiested m the del cnee of Sue/, and P'mpapoie. What 
about. Australia and New Zealand, lie enquired. Pandit Kunzru said that the Oovcm- 
meut. of India Act and the .loint l’aihamcnlaiy Committee weie clear that no ] art. 
of Indian troops could he employed outside India hut were to be maintain¬ 
ed for the defence of India. To pet. out of this lepal ditliculty, they had laid 
dow r n that the frontiers ol India had been extended to Middle and Far East. He 
did not know' where this process of ex tom Imp; the frontiers would end, and the 
contributions made by His Majostx’s Oovevnment pa\e no ripht to the Biitish 
Oovcrnment to use Indian forces "in the way they were being used. Alluding to 
the Chat lield recommendation for increased mamitacture of armaments in India, the 
sjleaker enquired whether the Oovernmenl would make India self-supporting in all 
kinds of armaments and whether aeroplanes would also he manufactured in India. 
Mr. Kalihar supported the motion. He rep rot ted that before extending India’s 
frontiers, Indian opinion had not been consulted at all and the United Kinpdom 
had no moral or equitable right, to impose an additional burden on the Indian 
tax-payer. He alleyed that the principal benefit of the gift of forty-four crores 
would accrue lo Hritish manufacturers. Mr. Hussain Imam would neither 
support the motion nor the (Jovernment. lie doubted the legality of His Majesty’s 
(Jovernment moving troops out of India, without necessary legislation by the 
British Parliament. For lie w'as confident that under the existing law Indian 
troops could not he employed out of India at India’s expense. Mr. l\ N. Rapni feared 
that the Chat field Committee had dealt the death blow to India’s claim for 
Dominion Status and with dyarehieal control of the Indian army they could never 
have Dominion Status within the meaning of the Statute of Westminster. “If my 
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reading is correct, then yon are not true to the pledges pven to India regarding 
Doinimou StiUuh”. Mr. (hjihi", l'ofom-c hcm'tnry, replying (o the debate. Riml 
that, most of the discussion was outside the l'urvicw ol the adjournment, motion. 
While as far as t.lic constitutional or political aspect was concerned it nns.no 
concern of tho (Jcncrinnent of India, the British Covernment or the that field 
Committee. Similarly, Tudianisation did not fall uithin the terms of reference 
of (he Chal/ield Committee. The Defence Secretaiy was satisfied that most, ol the 
members of the Council and a larger number outside were satished with the 
decision of His Majesty’s Coveinment. “I have haidly seen a decision of the 
Covernment so tavourably rerciml as this one. He was sme tba Jin 1:1 willmi 
or without the Empire could not tolerate enemies piowlmg m the Middle and hai East. 
Referring to the demand for the manufacture of armaments m India, Mr. Ogilvie 
said that the machinery for most of the aimaments was “phenomenally expensive . 
Similaily India to-day was unable euin to manutaetiiie motor cars. IJe, howncr, 
assuicd the Coumil that all possible industrial activities would he encouraged by the 
Covernment. IToreeding, J\lr. Ogihie. pointed out that there had been no increase 
in India’s mililaiy budget during iccent, years. Ammling to His Majesty's Oovern- 
nnait’s decision, onlv one-tenth of her army could he used lor the external defence 
of India. His Majesty's (io\ernment would pay it Indian troops abroad exceeded 
that limit at, any time. In conclusion, lie said that India had done extremely 
well in the deal and had gained in every way. The motion was lost without a 
division and the Council adjourned till Sep. 20. 


Man ufa (Trills of Locomotives in India 

20th. SEPTEMBER :—T'lic Council of [Mate discussed two non-oflicial resolutions 
today, one of which relating to the manufacture ol locomotiws in India was adopted 
in aii amended form, while the other in repaid to the demand for Indianisatioii of 
the Indian Medical Sen ice was rejected by L‘J votes to six. 

Mr. L. 1'. Kahhui moved a resolution that ('ally steps he taken lor the manu- 
lacfure of locomotives in India. Messis. J\ N. Bujan, Lola Ram tin tan / as and 
J/n(/at/ NttHi Knnzm purported the resolution. Sir Uutlme l/usul, CJiiet Commis¬ 
sioner ol Railways, couhl not accept, the resolution as it stood as it categorically 
committed the (Sovernnient to a certain line ol action. T h(‘ (ioxei nmenl, could not 
commit, themselves without, lirst examining the financial aspect of the question. The 
whole question was now being examined by a committee whose repoit lie undeitook 
to place before the House the same as it would he available some time in Januaiy 
next. The Chief ConnnissioiH'r s.ud that there was perfect agreement in both sides of the 
House regardin'; the desirability to manufacture locomotives in India, d lie Coveni- 
ment’s lat,('sf plan was to design and equip one of the existing railway workshops 
for the manufacture of say bO locomotives eu*ry year. Sir Outline moved an amend¬ 
ment urging the Railway Boards to take early stej s to carry out a thorough inves¬ 
tigation ol the possibilities of locomotive manulactuie in this country and to make 
a leport. The council adopted the amendment. 

1 NI>IANIMATIONS OF I. M. S. 

Pandit Hriday Nath Kunr.ru moved a resolution recommending to the Covernor- 
Ceneral-in-Council to tala 1 , immediate steps to Indianise lh(‘ Indian Medical Service. 
Mr. Kun/.ru was supported by Lula. Pam Satan Das, Bayed Hussain Imam and 
Mr. /\ N. Sapno Tlie resolution was opposed by Co l. Jlrnd who said the Covern- 
ment, had been sincere in its desire to lmlianise the services as quickly and com¬ 
pletely as possible. He said the proportions of Indians in the military employ 
would necessarily rise rapidly during the war and already there was a lise. Col. 
Hind concluding said the proposal w'as under consideration at present for suspen¬ 
sion of recruitment of British otliceis in permanent, commissions of the I, M. H. 
during the time of the present, emergency. Sir Jag dish l'rasad asserted that there 
was no racial discrimination in the Indian Medical Service. He explained that time 
was nothing wrong in the system of nomination during the time and that it was not 
possible to make further changes in the composition of the service. They must, wait, 
till the war was over when the question would he examined afresh. The, Council 
divided and the resolution was defeated. The Council then adjourned till the 22nd. 
Off in An Bills passed 

22nd. SEPTEMBER : —TTie Council of (Mate held a brief sitting when oflicial 
Bills passed by the Assembly were passed without any amendment. Three of these 
were amending Bills to the Indian Carriage by Air Act , the Indian Rubber Control 
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Act and the Indian Railways Act. The fourth was a Bill tn amend certain enact¬ 
ments arid to repeal certain other enactments. 

Discrimination in Military Hospitals 

Tho Council also discussed a non-oflicial resolution, moved by Mr. V. V. 
Kalikar , who urged the discontinuance of the system of maintaining separate 
hospitals for British and Indian Troops in Military Stations in India. Mr. Kalikar 
allveed that, tlie maintenance of separate hospitals for the Bmish and the Indian 
element, of 1 lie Indian Army was based on racial grounds and therefore, was 
unjustiliablc. There were common messes for I?iitish and Indian (Mirers in the 
Army and he saw no reason why a similar system should not he adopted for the 
military hospitals, lie also anticipated that his proposal would lend to considerable 
economies in expenditure. Lastly, lie stated that, Biitish Military Hospitals were in 
the tliaipe ot B. A. M. C. Otlicers, who were not under the eontiol of the (iovorn- 
ment of India, )>n t of the War Ollier. and that hiamh of sen ice was not open to 
Indians. Mr. /VO. Williams, Secretary, Defenee Co-ordination Department, said 
that the (iovemment had already aeeei)ted the principle undeihing the resolution. 
He quoted a statement, of the Commander-in-( ’hief made in the Council 
of State some times apo, in the course of which lie had announced 
the acceptance of the principle and had stated that the (iouTiimenl had 
already amalgamated about, a dozen hospitals. In L‘5 other and smaller 
hospitals, patients were treated in the Indian or British wine of the hospitals 
as the case may he. Mr. Williams said that that policy had continued and had 
heen put into pim-thc as and when funds became available. If tlieie had not been 
complete amalgamation so jar, it was bemuse it was not economical to seiap British 
hospitals and extnid Indian hospitals wheiever both existed side by side. Secondly, 
in very large military stations, (Joa eminent, had to prmide nucleus lor emergencies 
such ns war. 11c assuicd the Council that there weie no laeial considerations as 
liad been made out by the mm or. He regretted that the tim cnincnt could not 
accept the resolution as it stood. Pandit Kim rut , intei\ruing in tin 1 delate 1 , urged 
equality of treatment pi\en to British and Indian Tioops in tlie hospitals in tho 
matter of rations, beddings and other medical facilities. Mr. B ih'iamr rrgirtlcd that 
the sue nest inn did not, come within the purview ol the resolution and lie, thereloio, 
could not accept, it. The resolution was withdrawn and the Coumil adjourned till 
the Until, 

Defence of India Bill 

2. r >th. to 27th. SEPTEMBER : -The Council of Stale discussed tho Defence of India 
Bill on the 2f>th. as passes! hv the* Assembly. Mr. Williams-, Se>< lelary, Ce lt nee Cooidina- 
tion, mo\ing that the Bill be taken into consideralion, said that the present war was to 
defeat totalitarian methods and the most drastic delegation ol joweis was necessary. 
Pandit II. N. Kunzru deliveieel a stump attack on (lie Bill. He said that (he mrnibets 
realised Unit, the house was meeting in an almosphe-te of unreality. r llie* (iovemment 
knew fully that- anything they wanted could be 1 easily raiiiul here and 1 lie* (iovem¬ 
ment spokesman hud with brutal frankness declared that the (invcinnicnt had gone 
^o the utmost lenptli in making concessions in tho soloed, committee and tho Assem¬ 
bly and that, no more changes cemld be: maele he,ex I\lr. Williams laid refeneel to 
the elitlemice between the position of (iovemment of Inelia and tlie Biilish (Jovern- 
ni(M 1 1. dliat- dilleicnro wemt into the root of the 1 matter. Duel the 1 (iovemment e>f 
India lteen a responsible (iovemment we should have in vested it, with larper poweis. 
The (iovemment bad piven evielenee of the iiresponsible ehauu ter in the way they 
Intel used European yenmp men fmm leaving India The intention was to pivc them 
training as ollieeis in ihe 1 Indian Army not, because they weir trained but peneially 
suitable. Were there not Indians suitable ? These European souths were poinp to 
be obstacles in the way of qualilied youths. The question of apjointinp Indians 
in liipher ranks had been important but when the time eame Europeans were being 
preferrd. iieferiinp to the provisions in the Bill Mr. Kunzm asked tlie (iovemment, 
to certify the important ommission and announce that tlie interests of labour 
would be protected, lie demanded that the ripht of a,pineal should be 
extended to all classes in which Ihe special tribunals were not unanimous. 
Sir A. P. Pairo suppoiting Ihe bill refuted the allocations ol Mr. Kunzm 
that the (iovemment commanded majority in the Council. He said that 
tlie fault lay with Ihe elected members who neither combined themselves nor 
attended the Council, He stressed the necessity for the Bill and referred 
to the Nazi propaganda in this country. He warned the central (.iovemment 
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to take the greatest care of entrusting power to the provincial (lovcrnments 

who laid shown ‘utter lack of responsibility’ since the inauguration ot i>rovincial 
autonomy. Mr. V. V. Kultkiu and Mr. N tiupru regretted (hat the Fill took away 
the ]lowers of High Courts which in the past had saleguaided the rights oi indivi¬ 
duals against the misuse oi power by provincial (Joveinmeuts. lie wanted to know 
if the pio\inrial Dovemments were consulted before tJic Hill was brought for enact¬ 
ment. Mr. Sapm relerred to the speech of Sir A J\ Patio and said that his 

experience was that, time was intense jinti-Xa/.i feeling amongst students in this 
country. He regretted that in lighting the totalitarian eountries totalitarian methods 
were adopted in this countiy as was eMilent from the provisions in this Pill, lie 
said that the constitution ot tnhuiials would not inspire confidence among the people. 
The whole-limited cooperation ot the people was wanted in the prosecution of the 

war winch was the aim ot the Pill. No provision ol the bill would lit in with the 

psychological and mental make-up oi the people of the. country, b’ir lia nmm a mt 
M minimi } replying to the ciilicism, reminded the lionse that !"ii /atinllaJi Khan was 
in charge of 1 lit* war supply hoard. It functioned under the defence of the council 
of four nvanheis two of whom weie Indians. The win supply board did not <ariy 
out. large e\ccjli\c funelions. Il was winking with close cooperation with the 
depai t mmits in which Indians were largely irpiescntcd. II(' had no doubt that the 
(love! nmi'iit wanted the inmost cooperation of all the interests com creed, lie assmed 
tin 1 house Mint lie and his depaitment would deal with the most, sympathetic manner 
to obtain the cooperation bom labour unions’ lcadcis. Ill 1 did not feel with the 
memheis wJio suggested that the pro\ ineial Covernim nts who weie lesjionsihle wan.Id 
not be as reliable as the 11 responsible central legislature although ihat aigument 
suited to him. ] rres| onsible (dovernmeuts in these times tiled to adjust, themselves 
to tJie public opinion. Mr. Jlnssiun Imam said that the Miles under the Pull should 
be approved by the pally lcadcis and central leadeis and the (iov ernim ills should 
accept. th(' suggestions lor their impiovcmcnts. Secondly, lie urged the < »ovc; i.ment 
to lay on the table of the legislation the prosecutions under M.e Pill. Mi. Imam 
criticised the provincial (ioveriimenls for alleged prosecutions against pointed 
opponents and paid a bibule to the leader of the Assnubly who imbibed the 
f Jnndhnm philosophy. TJie House then adjoiuued till the next day the iifllfi. September 
when Ji. U. Lula Junh^nritv</(,s t deprecated the attacks made by certain memheis on 
Provincial Covcrnmcnts and dcilaicd that they should all stand by these (.'ovcimnentH 
in tiie emergency. He criticised what he described as the (iovernmciil, of India’s 
policy of racial disciimimition exemplified in the special treatment of Anglo-Indians 
at a lime when the (iovernmen! retpiired the fullest co-operation of tin: people of 
the land. Mr. A. luC II ’illuims, S-n clary ol the Uefenee Co-oidiuation 
Department, replying to the debate, said that theatmuspherc in which tin* debate 
opened was not. one in which one could convince oneself that the Council was 
meeting at a time of emcr.emy. The debate might, to an onlooker, have appealed 
like one on the second reading ot the finance Pill. Peplying to the ciilicisms of 
the order restraining the departure from India of Europeans between eeilain n«*cs 
lie said that in this emergency, India icqniied all available manpower, European’ 
and Indian, not only for lighting hut for running the industries and all that was 
intended by the order was to prevent the duple!mu ol that, manpower. r Jheie was 
no sinister intention as was suggesied and no idea of interfering with the Indianisa- 
tion of the Army Provincial Cov«»inments, Mr. Williams added, weie consulted 
about the provisions ol the Pill which were sent to them in draft and their 
comments were received irorn time to lime. Some memheis, interrupting-, askM 
for an indication of the liatuie of the Provincial (ioveinmenls and whether these 
(Jovern merits had agreed to the provision ol the Pill. Mr. Williams said the 
consultations wore confidential. As regards the question whether the Covcnimont 
would consult party leaders on the mlcs under the Pill, Mr. Williams said lie 
was not able to give an undertaking but the Uo\eminent would consider the 
question. The House passed the first reading of the Pill and adjourned till the next day, 
the 27tli. September, when an important assurance regarding the constitution of 
Special Tribunals under the Defence of India P»ill was given by Mr. DeC Williams. 
The assurance was given in res) onsc to speeches on Mr. tiapru'is amend¬ 
ment asking for the deletion of the provision for the appointment to the Tribunals 
of Chief Presidency or Additional Chief Presidency Magistrates. Mr. Sapru, who 
was supported by Mr. Jlfnlunnwerf Ilusxair^ Pandit Kun:ru and Pa(hhah t conten¬ 
ded that the presence of a Magisimte on the Tribunals would not inspire confidence 
in the accused that he was getting a fair trial. Replying to the argument that 
acceptance of an amendment at (his stage would necessitate reference back to the 
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Assembly and delay the Bill till the next session. Pandit Knnr.ru said that the 
mover would be satisfied it the (lovernment, expressed their sympathy with the 
amendment and undertook to ask Provincial (Iovernments to see that at least two 
members of the Tribunals were men with judicial experience. Hir David Levadas* 
and Sir A. P. Patro vigorously refilled the reflections on Magistrates and declared 
that Chief Presidency Magistrates had in many eases been appointed High Court 
.Judges, Mr. Hussain Imam drew attention to the fact that Chief 1'residency 
Magistrates existed only in three provinces and that only in the presidency towns 
of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras, while as for District and Additional District 
Magistrates, it was not incumbent on Provincial Covernmcnts to appoint them to the 
Tubunals. Air. DvC Williams thought that the debate had constituted an indictment 
as much of the ordinary law which conferred jurisdiction on Magistrates as of this 
emergency Pull, lie regretted the consistent and prolonged attack on magistracy 
which he was convinced was dispensing substantial justice. Helming to the 
amendment, Mr. Williams drew attention to the alteration made in the Assembly 
in the commencement clause so to provide lor the bunging into force of the diffe¬ 
rent pimisions oi the Bill as and when nccessaiy. lie could straightaway say 
that it was not the intention of the Central Oo\eminent to bring the chapter 
relating to Special Tribunals into loree until it was definitely called for and then 
only in ureas in which it was called for (hear, hear). The Central (lovcinmeiit, he 
added, were prepared to address Provincial (Iovernments and suggest to them that 
as far as possible all members of the Special Tribunals should be either qualified 
tor High Court Judgeships or he Judges. The amendment was withdrawn. 

Dining the third reading of (he Bill Mr. Pa pi a said that for the successful 
prosecution of the war unity was essential, for a disunited India could not, 

clUr lively help flu Einpiie. And to ham the co-operation and goodwill of the 
people ot India, it was necessary that a piousional government with the widest 
possible popular suppoit should he sei up. VandJ Kumru roioried to Hr 

Bamaswami MudaliaCs remarks on the fust leading ol the Bill in defence of the 
composition of the Wai Supply Board. Sir Bamaswami had urged that the 
Board was under an Indian Member and functioned under the Defence Council 
ot four membeis, of whom two were Indians. If, said the Pandit, that defence 
was valid, then we should he dehaned fiom asking for Indiamsatimi at all. It 

was only natural that the (jo\eminent, did come m contact with Indians at several 

stages, but was that sullalent Further, Sir Bamaswmi seemed to argue that 
it was an advantage to June an irresponsible government at the Centre, because in 
his expcii sice it, was anxious to attune itself to popular opinion. It was well 
known, sa d the Bandit, 1 hat the Viceroy was living earnestly to find out some 
means of removing the suspicion that existed m the country and create an 
atmosphere in which full eo-opeiation could he secured in the present emergency, 
li Ills Excellency wane to turn to Sir Bamaswami for advice, would he say to 
Inm that it was an advantage to India to have an irresponsible Central Co\eminent? 
(Sir Pamaswami Mudahar interrupting *. ‘‘My lion, friend is not doing justice 
to himself apart from doing justice to me, because it was my lion, friend who 
did not feel quite happy about Bespoiisilde governments in the provinces I 
think, my whole speech was a protest, against that attitude ; and, incidentally, 
i said that in the present circumstanees, when you are accusing the Covernment 
of India of being irresponsible, 1 can only say fiom my experience that its 
very irresponsibility is casting an additional burden on it’, lie denied that he 
entered a plea for an irresponsible (lovemment either m the Centre or anywhere 
else.) Pandit Kunrru said that he was glad to know' that Hr Bamaswami did 
not intend to give the impression that his words seemed to convoy. As regards 
Provincial (iovernments, the Pandit said, criticisms made by the members in the 
House should not be taken in a tragic spirit. The controversies between the 
people and the Provincial (iovernments need not alarm any one. Mr. Williams, 
Defence Secretary, said that the last, thing; that the Central (lovernment wished to 
do w y as to interfere with the freedom and discretion of the Piovineial (loveinmcnts. 
Though the Central (lovernment had, under the recent, war time amendment of the 
Constitution Act, the power to give directions, yet if whatever was desired could be 
secured by the process of advice, the Central (lovernment would tender that advice. 

The Bill was missed, as also seven other official Bills. A resolution 
amending the Bond Kesolution as passed by the Assembly was next 
carried. The Council then adjourned sine die. 
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Pacific Locomotive Commmiitke Report 

The sr.i!emu session of 1 lie Central Assembly commenced at, Simla on the 
ItOth. August l‘.)‘.W with Sir Alnlur Kuhim in the chair. Handy a dozen 
prisons sat- in tin: galleries. The Congress members being absent, (heir benches 
wne occupied by tin' membeis of the Muslim League party, tjiicsfions lasted 
lb minutes, altei vchi- n Sir Anhcir <'lotr, Communicati-m Member, moved that 
the lepojl ol the Pa-ilic Loeom»>iive Committee be luken into consideration. 
Sir A ml few j oid a liibule to the committee loi their woik. Dealing with the 
]*ast, he said that fom main u<*stion b arose lelating to (J) the policy ot stand,‘ir- 
di/.atioii, (’) choice of the pacific type, (.’>) design of locomotives, and (I) placing 

of oideis beloie engines wne tiicd out. There was no doubt that standardisation 

was a sound step and if India embaiked on the const 1 notion ot broad-gauge 
locomotives it would be one ot the 1actors making it possible. The committee 
found that the choice of pa 'die engines was justified. It- was the most popular 
tyre in till' world loi fast passenrei hams. As 1 eg aids the design, the committee 
lound that as powei units the engines appealed to have been justified, as an 

important factor in the locomotive was the cajacily for load. He pointed out 

Iliat between Jvacr’hi and Lahore S. X. (Vs, which w T as the most p-owerlul of 
the tintH' types, were in use and si\ ol these did woik for ten of the older h pc. 
Coal consumption was cut hy a quarter and t’ne annual saving due to these 
engines was estimated to he five and a half lakhs, lint, the committee found 
that the oiiginsl design was not. suitable for high speed. They were salisfacloiy 
so long ns the traAv was rood hut extraoidinarily sensitive to tra. k iricgulniitics. 
There had been liisulhcienl appieciatioii ol the close iiiterdependenee of the tiaek 
and the emune. Hut Jie did not, think the designois weic negligent. They used 
all tin' skill and expr.ienec available and w r ere untiling in making alterations and 
experiments. As reg.uds purchase, Su Andrew said it, concerned only X. A.’s 
and X. L s. Apait from two X. Ik’s, ordeied in ltl.il for the M. B. M. 

IPad way no oideis had been placed for any engines after litlU. Those ordered in 

ItL’tl-!) 1 ) were oideied either before complaints weie leeched or beloic tliere was 
reason to bihe\e that there would he serious trouble. As two years were needed 
lor lull trials it v'ould he not unfair to say that, all the engines except two in 
1AM wane oidered without, tiial or full trial. Tlie reasons for the step were 

mainly the standardisation policy, the need lor a wide lire box to have second 

class coal and gieal, shortage ol engines. The. committee, while holding that a 
wisi i r course w’ould have been to continue to purchase the older types, did not 
believe that the elleet of trials at the time won Id have made auy mat dial diiTeie- 
nce in the operating conditions. Referring to the important question of relations 
between the locomotive and the track, Sir Aminov said the main problem was 
it the front, and back wheels were able to slide easily across, the locomotive 
engine was liable to limit badly so as to cause distortion. If on the other hand 
they too were still* a great, pressure would be exercised on the courses and again 
there might he dislmtion. The committee foul'd that the highest forces on ncl 
wore exercised by the front driving wheels and the main recommendations were 
designed to transfer the picssure to the guiding wheels. So far as the experiments 
went they con fumed the soundness of the committee’s views. There weie PS I 
engines of the three typos m India, lie said that most of them had rendered 
excellent service There was no evidence that they had proved unsuitable for the 
biancli lines. As a result ol the further experiments they had conducted they had 
reason to believe that, they knew how to cure hunting though that was no justifica¬ 
tion for the steps alicady taken. 

Adjournment of Debate 

After Sir Andrew Clow’s speech, Bir Yamin Khan proposed adjournment of 
the debate till the Delhi session. He said that though lie did not agree with the 
Congress party’s absence he felt the House would be enhancing its reputations 
if in order to enable the Congressites to take part in the debate it agreed to 
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post-pono tlio consideration of a highly tedinical important dominant. The Leader 
of tlie House, Sir Zafrullah Khan opposed the motion stating that it business 
was postponed purely on the ground that some members abstained from attending 
the session then the business of the Government would become impossible. 
Mr. F. E. James was agreeable to a brief adjournment lor a few days but not 
till the Delhi session. Montm Mohammad Abdul Ufiani and Mr. Mahamed 
Azhar Alt supported the postponement till the Delhi session Mr. Jinnah said 
the House need not shop the business because some party was absent but postpone¬ 
ment for a few days would help the members to take a useful part in the debate. 
Sir Andrew (due agreeing to postponement for a few days said that only 
half a day would be given for discussion. The House then adjourned. 

i 1 iNou Women’s Divorce Bill 

tllst. AUGUST 'The Ane.udv dis-ussed to-day Dr. Deshmukh's Bill 
to colder the right of divorce on Hindu women. Jn contrast to the Delhi 
session at which Dr. Dcs'un ikh m ived his mifiou, the galleries were practi¬ 
cally empty lo-diy. women being conspicuous by their absence. Hhai Para in an and, 
Mr. Lalrhand Nm-ah-ai and Mr. 77 i/nna, members of the Congress Nationalist 
Party, opposed the Bill Bhai Baramanand objected t,o the principle of the measure, 
and declared that it sou;!it to intro lu>*c m India a system which had brought 
unhappiness and misery and wro’ked homes in the West. Apart from that, the 
Bill was one-sided. H did not confer the right of divorce on husbands. Just as 
there were cast's in w!i' *h women sutlercd from the cruelty of husbands, there were 
also cases in which husbands sutDrcd from ill-treatment by wives. Mr. Lalchand 
Naralrai asserted that 1 >r. Deshmukli knew nothing ot the conditions that obtained 
outside Bombay city. If he did, he would not have brought forward a Bill of this 
kind. Once a Bib of this kind brume law, continued Mr. Navaliai, institutions 
like the <)m Mandali would receive the lullest. encouragement. Then, they should 
hid farewell to domestic pea *e an l harm >ny. Mr. La/ona took his stand on Hindu 
Shastras and quote l a number of Sanskrit verses in support of his thesis, that as 
marriage was a su-Taui'Mit tiu're could l>» no severing of that sacred tii' even by death. 
Ninety-nine per rent of Hindu women themselves were opposed to the Bill, because 
they were romance l that it, would disrupt Hindu sourly and culture. In the land 
oi its origin, divorce was lo ike l upon us an cnidrmie like smallpox, and a pest, like 
(lie rinderpesl. Sir Yamm Khan , speaking on behall ol the Muslim League Party, 
said that though as a iuie his party did not inteifeie in social measmes which the 
Hindu community wanted to intro luce in their own society, jet, they would he 
untrue lo tliesi heritage as Muslims if they opposed a measuic embodying a pun- 
cipio which Islam ha l handed on as a torch to other nations in the world, Diem, 
he said, was the first, to re*>gnisr the right, ol men as well as of women to separate 
if they could not live to’.ether and Protestant, Christians had adopted that svsteni 
and incorpoiatrd it, in their law. Mr. Umar AH Shah quoted verses from the 
Mahabharata and the Uamayana, which, he contended, supported the thorny that 
the right of divorce was e\ercna*d by Hindu women in the olden days. Mnulana 
Zafar AH\ speaking on behalf of the Muslim League Party, said : u \Ve are always 
on the side of light. When the Congress is in the right, we are with the Congress. 
If the Government are in the ri;h ( , we are with them. Wherever we do not agree 
with them, we sit, on the fence’ 5 (laughter). Because his Party was always on the 
side of right, they should support the principle of the Bill, even though the Tarty 
which brought, foiward the Bill was absent. 'The right of divorce was conferred on 
women 1,301) years ago by Islam. Cluistians did not for a long time recognise, that 
right. They said that marriages were made in Heaven : but marriages were really 
made in Gretna Green (laughter). S>, Ohnsdans also eventually accepted divorce. 
Hinduism was now awakening after thousands of years and accepting the principle 
which, as Mr. l T mar All Shah hail shown, had been followed by them in the 
Mahabharata days. Mr. M. S. Auen, Leader of the Congress Nationalist Party, said that 
the institution of marriage could be considered either as a sacrament, or as a contract,. 
If it was a cunt met,, then it should ho fair to both the parties. On that, basis, the 
privilege of divorce should not. be given to women and denied to men as the 
Bill sought to. But his conviction was that Hindu marriages w r ore a sacrament, 
and the shastras did not, recognise divorce. The Sanskrit, language had no word for 
divorce in its vocabulary. There, undoubtedly, were castes among Hindus who 
practised divorce, but, it was a custom with no religious sanction behind it. The 
quotations given by Mr. ITmar Ali Shah in support of the contention, that a woman 
was allowed to marry a second husband in the life-time of her first husband, 
12 
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referred Rakshasa and Paisacha marriages, forced marriages, and would not afford any 
j,-isis for legislation to deal with marriages Unit, obtained in Hindu society now, 
wlio/( file gill on marriage took over the gothrn of the husband. The absence of religi¬ 
ons sanction lor the system of divorce proceeded Mr. Aji *y, did not necessarily mean 
fhis or any oilier reform should not be attempted. tic did not mean lha(. 
fliil, he looked'at the posilion from a different point of view. Was Hindu society 
ready for tin's reform just now ? In attempting to answer this quest ion, the House 
should remember that the legislature had some sixty years ago passed (lie Widow 
Remarriage Ael. How many Hindu widows had taken advantage of if? Very 
lew, because, from his own experience he had lound, that young men of mania,ye- 
able aye might talk on the plaltorm in lav our of widow remarriage, but would not. 
themselves readily put it into practice. If that, was the state of preparedness of 
Hindu society, was it. right that they should enact a law which would have the 
effect of adding to the number of women who, because they had been divorced, 
were in a stale of enforced widowhood ? Mr. Aney proceeded to refer to many 
defects in the (till, such as, absence ol anv provision with icgard to inherifame or 
the maintenance ol the eiiild/en of the divorced wife. With all his sympathy for 
Dr. Deshimikh’s o)>je.*li\e, lie had no uflornatiu' but, to oppose the Hill. Mr. Azhur 
Ah said that Hindu males had no need lor the right to divorce as (hey could many 
as many wives as they desiied. It. was the Hindu woman that sull'eied and lienee 
the Dill, Mi. A/Jiar Ali had not concluded his speech when the House lose for 
the da). 

ADVA NT A OK OF pr.OTWTIVE TARIFFS 

1st. SEPTEMBER :-Discussion was resumed on the Congress party's resolu¬ 
tion moved during the Delhi session by Mr. (UkUjiL recommending ‘measures 
legislative or olheiwise to he taken immediately to prevent companies and concerns, 
the capital, membeislop, control 01 management, of which is not. piedoimnanl ly 
Indian, Iroin taking adv.image of the piotc*live tmills imposed to luster industrial 
development in this eomPr)’. An amendment to the resolution had been moved 
dtiriii" the Delhi session by Mr. Author Suit to lay down that the companies which 
should he prevented from faking advan lace of the protective tanff should include 
companies which did not emplo) all the Indian communities in due proportion in 
their services. Mi. Sail, this morning concluded his unfinished speech and alter 
Mr. June's had indicated the European gioup’s opposition to the resolution and 
the amendment,, the Governmeuf’s attitude was explained by Sir Rumaswami 
MuJul/ur , i'tmniK'KT Mem her, who made his first speech in l he House and appeal¬ 
ed to the members to reject, both the resolution and the amendment, Mr. Sait 
declared that, the piohvted industries were being built up hv the consumers among 
whom were members ol every community in the country, 'flu; consumers, therefore, 
had the rip lit. to demand that the benefits made possible by theii sacrifice should 
accrue to them and not wholly to a handful ol people who held the key positions 
in the industries. Mix F. F. James dealing first with the amendment de< lared that 
it was wholly impracticable and no Indian oi British business could be run if the 
principles advocated in it were adopted. As lor Die resolution, Die first question w T as 
whcthei the term “Indian’ intended (o exclude all but Die Indian nationals. If so, 
if was highly discriminatory and would (hive all the British concerns and many 
Imlo-Krilish concerns which were operating under (he protective tarilf wall out of 
business. It, went beyond anything yet suggested either hv the Nehru Report or 
the Federal Struct me tfiib-Dommiltee of the R. T. C. or any representations made 
by any Indian commercial body to that conferen *(* or the Joint Select Committee. 
The European community, declared Mr. James, had always been prepared to align* 
itself with the findings oi the Fiscal Commission except, the provision in the case 
of a public company that the proportion of dircctois which the Government might 
prescribe must consist, of Indians. After quoting Mahatma Gandhi in support. Mr. 
James said that resolutions such as the one before the House would force the 
community to look to _ the statutory safeguards for protection rather than to the 
goodwill of the people of the country, a process that was not in the interests of 
Indians or the Europeans. Sir R a music a mi Mudaliur , who was cheered as he rose 
explained the policy of discriminating protection which, he said, would be more 
happily phrased as ‘protection granted with due discrimination’. The controversy 
over t,lie question whether the foreign companies should be allowed to establish 
themselves under the tariff wall had been going on for the last L ; 0 years. A great 
deal had been said about the consumer paying for protection and about the 
foreign companies walking away with the benefit of that protection. It looked as if 
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the only object of grantin': protection was to give a certain amount of profit fur 
investment of capital. That was one of the last considerations in planting protection. 
(Cheers.) Improvement in labour conditions, training of Indian technical skill and skill 
in management and using oi Indian raw products were even more relevant consider¬ 
ations. 'I'he statement that foreign eomj aides were walking away with large profits 
from protected industries was not exactly borne out by the constant complaints he 
had received since he took oilice. For example, the sugar industry was making very 
little profit. Fuithcrmore, the indications now were that the Indian capital was not 
enthusiastic in coming forth to he employed in protected industries. The Indian 
capital was (.nee again lighting shy ot industrial investment. Referring to the 
amendment, the Commerce Member declared that to ask private companies to adopt 
a communal policy in regard to the employment of labour was beyond the power 
even ot the. (Government of India, powerful as it was. lie urged the House to ieject 
the resolution and the amendment. The resolution and the amendment were there¬ 
fore lost without division. 

Relief in Income-Tax 

The next resolution was moved by Sheikh Rnfiioi din Ahmed Siddirjui asking 
that those who were compelled to pay employment tax in the produce should be 
given relief of an equal amount in the income-tax payable to the centre and the 
amount so deducted should, lie wntleii off against the proMiice’s share of contiibu- 
tions under the Nicmeycr Award. The resolution supported by Mr. Nauman and 
Sir Yamui Khan and opposed by the Kuiame M<mbn\ Mr. Joshi and Mr. Anri/ was 
eventually withdrawn. The mover and Mr. Nauman objected to ibe double taxation 
involved in the levy of employment la\. Mr. Nauman asked for adjustment of the 
taxation policy between the ecu ire and the proMnces and uiged that dining the 
interval the relief asked for should be given. 

Declaring that, the resolution was unnecessary, Sir Jeremy Raismuv, Finance 
Member, said that the employment tax was either income-tax or it was not. If it 
was an incomelax it trenched u] on the central field and could not remain in 
existence. If it was not tlieie was no icason lor gi\ing any relief at the expense of 
a province. r Jhe situation which the resolution purported to deal with was a situa¬ 
tion which could not aiise. As icgaids the larger question of o\eilapping of fiscal 
jurisdiction, it was not a question to be dealt with by a conleience ot finance autho¬ 
rities. It. was a pioblcm lor the romls to deal with and not for a conference to 
decide by a, gentleman’s agieemenl. Mess is. Ju»Iu and Amy contended that. Iheie 
was nothing wrong in double taxation. Mr. Alley fell, surprised that an elected 
member who undeistood the impoi lance of pioximial autonomy should ask the 
Central (Government, to ioiee a province not to exercise the powcis given to it under 
the Act. 

Hanoi:A Boat Disaster 

A resolution by Mr. Laic hand Nanalrai urging the (Government to institute an 
enquiry into the Bandia Boat, disaster at Karachi in which live {Sirulhi students lust 
their lives was rejected by the Assembly. 'The Commerce Member , on behalf of the 
(Government, expressed inability either to institute an enquiiy or to gi\o compensa¬ 
tion to the relations of the wetims. lie said that the ease was enquired into by the city 
magistrate of Karachi assisted by naval technicians and was l’uither enquired into by 
the Court of Admiralty in London which completely exoneiatcd the pilot but, 
censured the master of the ship which collided with the boat. (Government could 
not do anything mine after this verdict by the highest tribunal in the empire so tal¬ 
us naval cases were concerned. The House at this stage adjourned till the 4th. 

Moratorium in Railways 

4th. SEPTEMBER:—The Assembly agreed to-day by 43 voles to L\) to the 

Finance Member's resolution extending up to April 1, IDthe moratorium in 

respect of the arrears of payments to the Depreciation Reserve Fund maintained 
for Indian State-owned railway and arrears of contributions to the general 

revenues. The resolution was opposed by the Muslim League Farly who insisted 
on an undertaking to be given ny the (Government in the House that a committee 
of the House would he appointed to go into the whole question of railway finance, 
(hie or two members of the Congress Nationalist party voted with the Muslim 

League 1’arty against the resolution. 

Sir Jeremy Katsman, Finance member, in commending the resolution, recalled 
the resolution on similar lines passed by the House in October, 1037, and explained 
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Unit <Government had no option but. to continue to treat the arrears to the Dcprccia- 
tion llesorvt* Fund in tin? same way, as under that resolution, unless they were pre¬ 
pared to raise sinus trom (lie general lax-payer to pay the amounts due to the 
provinces under flu* Niemeyer <)rder-in Council. As icgasds the arrears of eont.ribu- 
tions to the geneial revenues, lie explained that until the railways produced a 
surplus of the older of four crores and a halt, the question of paying these arrears 
would not arise. Sir Jeremy expressed his full sympathy with lhe feeling of many 
memheis of the House that the Separation Convention ot DC I was due lor reeonsi- 
deiation. It was obvious that, it had failed in many important lespcets. lie knew 
that on the last occasion it. was suggested that some change min,lit he made before 
the question ot continuing this moratonum came before the House. The (Govern¬ 
ment had cone into the question 1ml their examination had disclosed bow complete¬ 
ly they were tied by the existing anangcmenl. He uas |.repared to undertake that 
Ihe question relating to the Separation Convention and the question of evolving a 
more suitable system tor the fut.mc would he gone into dining the period of exten¬ 
sion of the moraioiium, but until the period of live yeais under the Niemeyer 
Award (Milled, no depart me from the existing piaetice could lie made. 

Mr. L. C. Bias , on behalf of the Emopean Croup, cave leluetant. support to 
the resolution ns a tcmpniary expedient. In his view, the moratorium and the 
cancellation weic much the same thine and he did not quite understand the 
view tint I he millslone of these arrems should be eanied foiward in the hope 
that. by some mna-le it. would be tiansmuted into gold (Laughter). 
A rerision ot the Separation Coineniion was imperati\c. Prof. Jianer/i 
ei itirised the ‘‘e\t lavai’ance ot the railways” while Sardar Aunt Stmjh, after 
eongiatidaiing the (Government, on their new policy of trusting the House 
as exemplified by t! (' statement ol the Leader of the House, dei.ouneed the 
practice ol ram ellation or repudiation of debts. Mr. A'Aiar Ah eonsideretl that the 
railways wore being mismana’ed. Mr. A 'unman suggested that a committee of the 
House should he. appointed to eo into Ihe whole question of railway finance. Mr. 
Jos In tliouglit, tliat, the 1 )epieciation liesene Fund has been built upon an extravagant 
scale and when too much was hoarded, the natural tendency was to raid the hoard. 
'Ihe real sufferers wore Ihe mil way employees who, he declared, were denied their 
due shaie ly way of wages. Maulanu Zufar Ah refused tit accept the principle of 
repudiation of drills. Mr. Junmh declared that, unless the (Go\eminent accepted the 
proposal for a committee of the House, he was unable to support the. resolution. Fir 
Jnrmy Ruixman, in replying to the debate, (.bought that the discussion had ranged 
over a field which would he more suitable to the debate on the railway budget. 
Here was one hirer (Government. 1 >rpai tmeiit, with wlm h certain financial arrange¬ 
ments had been made. As a result of expeiience, both the **i\il and railway sides 
now a°reed that certain adjustments should be made in that, arrangements and lie 
could not for Ihe life of him see how the principle of lepudiation of debts was 
involved in that. The House carried the resolution by a majoiify. 

Census Bill 

The House passed the Census Hill , the Lilian Adit Ad {Amendment) Bill , the 
Civil Procedure C odr (A m, niliw ut) Bill and the Indian Tea Ccs<< Act ( Amendment ) 
Bill and referred to a Select, Committee the Bill to it mend the Indian Railways Art. 

Mr. J. A. Thom", Home Member, moving the consideration of the Census Bill 
said, ‘‘l take if, as a good omen that, the first Bill that should come up for consi¬ 
deration by this House after the declaration of war yesterday should be one that 
presupposes a state of peace and security in India and, in fact, throughout 
the world. May l express the hope that, victory and peace will he achieved in time 
for us to complete the preparations necessary for the Census of Dil ?” 
The Indian Census, he continued, was a remarkable achievement both in 
the magnitude of the population to be dealt, with and in the lowness of the cost 
at. which the enumeration was made. Jt was in fact a great national effort. Experts 
have commended the high level reached by the Indian Census. 

Dr. Banerjee moved for the reference ol the Bill to a Select Committee 
and was supported by Sir Henry (Gidney, Sardar Sant Singh and Mr. Aney. They 
pointed out, that many inaccuracies existed in the last Census and they 
apprehended that deliberate inaccuracies might he more in the coming 
Census as a result, of the unhealthy zeal of communal enumerators trying 
to represent the number of one particular community as larger than they actually 
were and there was no means ot checking the accuracy because the returns were 
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confidential and no one had access to them. Tlic Home Member , replying, said 
that the communal suspicions appear lo have been engendered during the last 
few hours. No mem hers had apparently thought of them previously because no 
amendment to deal with the possibility of a communal danger had been tabled. 
As regards the confidential natme of the returns, he ref cried to the attempts that 
had been made to have the Census records produced in courts to pro\c or rebut 
alibis ( Daughter ) and said it was in older to prevent (best' abuses that the returns 
should be kept entirely confidential. The Select. Committee motion was rejected 
without a division and the Bill was passed without, an amendment. 'Ike House 
then adjourned. 

Defence or India Bile 

nth. SEPTEMBER In nccoidance with the announcement made yesterday Sir 
Zufi allah Khan introduced to-day the bills embodying the provisions of the Ordi¬ 
nances. The Defence ol India Bill provides special measures to ensure the public 
safety, interest and detence ol British India and for the trial of certain offences. 
It repmduces the provision of the Defence ol India Oidmanee issued on Sunday 
night. 

Indian Tariff Act Amend. Bill 

Sir Rnmnsienmi Mmlnhnr, Commerce Member, introduced a bill to make good 
tb(‘ defects in the Indian Taiiff Act of BO I and lo validate the levy and collection 
ol duty on the impoit of wood pulp undei the two Tanlf Bills passed at. the Delhi 
session this year. Tim Muslim League Baity walked out of the House as a piotest 
aeaiiist what was i eg anted as ‘an uncompromising attitude’ of the (iov eminent 
spokesman. .Mr. A;. >mr Ah, a member of the parly, desired to move an amendment 
to clause 3 of the 1 Medical Diplomas Bill, laying down conditions for excluding 
horn practice British subjects domiciled in the United Kingdom or India who hold 
diplomas granted in the United Kingdom on the ground ot inadequacy of such 
diplomas. The amendment sought to provide that knowledge of the vernacular of 
tin* place where he intends to practise be made one ot the conditions whereon such 
piaclilmner should bo permitted lo practise m India, ‘file Deadei of the House, 
Sir Zaft ulla Khan objected to tin* amendment on the ground ot want, of sufficient 
time. The Chair disallowed it. The League party thereupon opposed the whole 
clause 3 which, was however, passed by a majority. 

Arbitration Bjix 

Sir Z> frullah Khan's motion to refer the Arbitration Bill to a select com¬ 
mit ti'e was passed after a biief debate in the comse of which the mover stated that 
it the Congress party returned to the House before the end of the current, session, 
it was his intention to move for the inclusion of their representative in the select 
committee. 

Ad.t. Motion—Tiie Ciiatfield Deport 

As there was no other business on the order paper the House agreed to take 
up immediately, instead of the usual hour, an adjournment motion on the Govern- 
ment. decision cm the Chat field report. Sir Uaza Ali , moving for the adjournment 
of the House, declared that the report of the Chat field Committee caused grave 
discontent in India fiom end to end. It. was an ex-parte report produced behind 
the backs of Indians. In the war that had started India was asked to do all she 
could to help Biitain. But. what the Government had done to prepare India and 
make her self-sullieient in matters of defence so that she eonld defend herself 
and help Britain and other parts of the globe ? No doubt she had made a gift 
of 31 million pounds but it was not a large sum compared with the expenses of 
modern war. Bir Baza complained that, the committee made no recommendations 
regarding lndianization. He also criticized the Government of India’s policy of exclu¬ 
sion of Indians from key positions in defence matters. Mr. F. E. James referred 
to the fact that the committee had invited all Indians, who wanted to give their 
views to appear before them and invitation had been accepted by those who took a 
realistic view of India’s defence problems. The committee did make use of the 
cooperation of such Indians. lndianization, however, was not within the committee’s 
terms of reference. As regards consulting the House, Mr. Janms said that in military 
matters there was such a thing as secrecy to he observed and it would have been 
the height of folly if his Majesty’s Government, had agreed to make the recommenda¬ 
tions of the committee a subject of party polities in India. The British Government 
which was making a gift of £31 millions to India had not consulted its Parliament 
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bofore decidin'; lo make the gift. Dc bogged of the members to take a realistic view 
of the times. Sir Zajrnilafi Khan, Law Member, said that, he wished that, in all 
matters ot dispute in whit h he was involved he could pet an ex parte decision so 
entirely in his favour as the one against which Sir Baza Ali was complaining. 
Matteis dealt with in the decisions on the Ohaliicld iepoit were matteis of a kind 
on which the executive Government should take responsibility upon themselves, Sir 
Zafarullah declaml. They wen* not matteis which could lx* placed hefoie the legis¬ 
lature. d'lie British Goveminent undei took the responsibility of providing for the cost of 
modernizing the Indian aimy because Indian resources were not equal to the demand. The 
British Government, had undertaken that lesponsibility without consulting Parliament. 
aS 'artier San/ Snujh sought, the elucidation of two ajqiarently ineconcilahle state¬ 
ments made in the committee rcpoit fi rally, that it Indian troops wcie employed 
beyond India’s holders in the defen e of India, then Indians would hear the oidmary 
cost, ; and, secondly, that troops would not lie employed outside India at the cost of 
Indian re\rnu< s. The declared sum granted by the Butisli Government should he 
spent in buildim armament factories and allied industries in India. Mr. (■. M. (i, 
(hjilnr, Defence Secielnry, observed that it was rather difficult' to criticize a pift 
suc]i as the one piven by the Biitisli Government and he sympathized with the sup¬ 
porters of tin* motion who found themselves m difficulties. ‘We are now at war and 
in order to assist m> to play whatever part we may have to play we received this 
larpe measure ol help’. Ueplyinp to Sardar Sant Smph, Mr. Ogilvie explained that 
in accordance w ith the decisions on the leport India's liabilities foi cxlcrnal deten- 
ce had been limited to the smallest, otcut ]>ossible. India’s commitments with 
icuurd to tiooj s that, mipht. be, called uj) in main at India’s outer bastions had been 
limited to about one-tenlh ol tlieioices she maintained. If forces m excess ol this 
percentape were required to he used lor external defence she should not he called upon 
to pay lor them. As jepards the expenditure of money, Mr. < )p 1 1 \io said that much 
material must of com sc he from Enpland It would not be permitted lo issue 
tendeis in India for tin* purchase of light tanks (laughtei), hut whatever could he 
prod mud in India would he used. The exismip ordnance f.i.-toiies would In* extend¬ 
ed to (lie utmost, possible extent and everything would be done to enable them to 
pioduce more, ((’beers) As it was now tlu* hour at which the House a need to 
teiminate the debate and as the mover did not want division, the motion was talked 
out. 


Kecoinmemlutioiifl of the Chatfield Committee 

f l'he substance ol the main recommendations ot the (’hatfield Committee ro- 
]iort is published in the torm of a des]>ateh fiom his Majesty’s (lov eminent to the 
Viceroy. It contains li pmgiajihsol a close i('view of the present position ol the 
Army in India and the proposals for organizing, equippirip and maintaining the 
forces in India m acconlancc with modern icqiiiiemenls. The proposals a licet the 
Aimy, Air and Naval forces maintained by the Government of India. 

It is stated that to luinp tlu* equipment and 01 gani/alion of the <h*(ence forces 
in India into line with modem conditions both internationally and technically, 
India requites a capital sum ol 11 mores. 'Ihe (iist oiitsmnding fact of this despalrh 
is a free gilt, of I! 'M, erores by the Goveinmeiit ol (Ik* United Kingdom and a loan 
of 1G croics Ireeol interest for (Ik* next live scars. 

The second joint of interest is the reduction in the establishment, of British 
trooj'S in India by about, ‘Jf> per cent, of that obtaining on July 1, BUS, which 
comprises two repiments of the cavalry, an equivalent, of three regiments of the artil¬ 
lery and six battalions of the infantry. 

The sole condition attached to that magnificent pift is that India should brinp 
her defence forces ujito the stamlaid ol equipment necessitated by modern warfare 
and adjust, her si rat epical jdans to the conditions obtainin'; in the world today. 

The despatch bom Jiis Majesty’s Government on the Chatfield rejuirt reviews 
the background of its n|*point ni<Mit and enquiry and says that the committee consi¬ 
dered the suggestion that it mipht he similar, cheajver and more elfective to maintain 
separate specialized torees for purposes such as frontier watch and ward and inter¬ 
nal security. They concluded, however, for many reasons the suggestion could not 
he supported. Based on these and other conclusions, the committee recommended a 
thorough-going scheme for the re-equipment of all brandies of the service. One of 
the most important features of the jiroposal is the mechanization of the hulk of the 
(•Hvaliy and of tin* first, line tiansj>ort of a larpe portion of the infantry, with 
the object ol greatly increasing the mobility of the units. With the increased dlicie- 
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ncy and mobility afforded by modernization, it, becomes possible to provide equal 
security with fewer troops, though it lias to be recognized that the maintenance costs 
of modernized units are higher. 

The Committee carefully considered these factors in relation to the defence 
requirements of India and to the need for keeping the maintenance cost of the 
army within the compass of what India can afford. 

The total reduction of British troops as measured with the establishments on 
.Tidy, 1, H>3S, is approximately 33 per cent. In this connection, it lias to be remem¬ 
bered that while the reduction of British units on the Indian establishment implies 
their transfer to the Home establishment and consequently tlicir retention as part, of 
the available combating forces, tlu; reduction of Indian units must bo absolute in so 
far as they can be employed at. the cost of non-Indian revenues, in overseas sta¬ 
tions. 

DISTRiniJTlON OP ARMY IN INDIA 

1. The basis of distribution of the army in India will be—(a) Frontier defence 
(b) Internal security («•) Coast defence (d) (Jenoral reserve (e) External defence 
hoops. 

MODERNIZED UNITS 

3. Types of modernized units will be. as follows : -- 

British and Indian cavaliy Imht. tank moments equipped with tanks 

and aim-Hired carriers tor ovonnaisaic'c. 

Indian cavalry armouied icrimcnls-equipped with light. tanks and aimouted 

cars. 

Indian cavalry motor regiments — provided with motor transport for conveyan¬ 
ce of personnel who will noinnlly be <_)n loot. 

British and Indian lirld aitillcry icyinicnts--all regiments aic to be mechanized 
and in due course equipped with 1 wont v-lh e-pou nder yms. 

Sappers and Aimers nuPs -wirii mechanical power tools. 

British and Indian infantry battalions—armed with rifles, brens and two-inch 
moitars and fully mechani/cd fiisf line transport. 

(Tails on the north-western frontier will retain a certain proportion of j ack 


3. The air forces in India will be re-equipped with modern aircraft as 
follows : — 

Bomber squadrons Blenheims. 

Army Cooperation Squadrons —Eysamlcrs. 

Bomber transport, squadrons Valent las. 

The Indian Air Koiee squadron, at present being formed is expected to be 
complete by the end of 1011). 

Volunteer llights for coast defence duties will bt* raised at certain ports. 

Royal Indian Navy 

■1. The following new vessscls will he ordered for the Royal Indian Navy. 

(</) Four ‘bittern' class escort vessels. (/>) Four ‘masliE class tiawlers. 

The Indus and the Hindustan will be re-equipped with new armament. 

( Iron ante Factories 

5. In order to make India as far as possible self-sidlicient in the supply of 
munitions in war the existing ordnance factories will be expanded or reconstructed. 
Where necessary, entirely new factories will he built.. 

Announcing that his Majesty’s (Jo.'eminent consider that the Committee’s pro¬ 
posals should he accepted, subject only to a few minor modifications, the despatch 
says: ‘In reaching this conclusion his Majesty’s Government, have taken full account 
of the heavy capital cost involved, which has been estimated at some 34.33 million 
sterling or over 4 r ) crores of rupees. His Majesty’s Government have accepted that 
this capital expenditure cannot he found out of the resources available in Tndia. 
They, therefore, propose to seek the authority of l’ailiainent. for its piovisions from 
the Home Exchequer’. 

It. is estimated that a period of five years would be required for the completion 
of the modernization plan, and the provision of the total capital sum would accord¬ 
ingly be spread over this period. Of the total amount three quarters would be pro¬ 
vided as a gift while one quarter would be advanced by way of a loan. The interest 
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011 this portion would however, he entirely remitted for the first, five years ; there¬ 
after interest would heeome payable together wilh the instalment, of capital. 

Gontiniung, t!ie despatch refers to ‘the prineij'le iiitherto accepted’ that India 
should be responsible lor a ‘minor danger’ while Great Britain should be responsible 
‘for a ‘major dancer’ of attack by a great Bower upon India or upon the Empire 
through India. ‘Modern developments have, however, clearly shown how vulnerable 
Lidia is to attack m other hums than those that were envisaged when the principle 
was first laid down. Smh attacks, if they should ever mature, would so vitally 
all-vl India’s own well-being that, they would demand immediate cooperation in 
effective measures for India’s defence. In such cases India’s defence would purely 
Ih» effectively and economically assured by cooperation in the defence of points out¬ 
side India strategically essential to her seenrily. Thus tile Committee have re< oin- 
mended a enteral principle that the forces maintained by India should he adequate 
not. merely io: the narrower purposes of purely local defence, Imt also to assist, in 
mainlanun" shat I hey desciihe as ‘India’s external security’, and further that India 
should jirknowledi’c that her responsibilities cannot, in her own interest, be already 
limited to the I'fiii defence of her laud frontiers and coasts. 

Final/", (he despatch says : The sea le of forces recoin wended is intended to he 
adequate, though not iiidi-c than adequate for India’s purely local defence together 
with a lnai.ui' if nee I be for her external defence, JI is Majesty's Government 
consi lor that the Gummittee have made out a convincing case for other proposals 
and they hope that the principles advocated by the (hnimittee will commend them¬ 
selves Jo the Government of India and to all who an* prepared to take a realistic 
view of India’s defence requirements in modern circumstances. 

Ih.FKNIT. of India Bun (oontd.) 

fcth. SEPTEMBER : — The Assembly spent the whole time today in discussing 
the motion of Mr Z> itrullah K’nm, Law Member, that the Defence ol India 
B.ll he taken into consideration together with the amendments suggesting (iu* 
tcIVk’iicc of tin' Bill to a select, committee. Sir /ahull ah Khan, moving liis 
motion, observed tint the wide powers given by the Bill were essential foi the 
successful prose-utioii ol the war and to eont.iol the disloyal and mischievous 
tendene'es which mi r ht cause senous damage, to India’s ability to help in the 
prosecution o! the war. The Bill was hugely based on the Act of JOlo passed to 
meet a similar emergency with certain adaptations rendered necessary by the 
present slate of affairs. Two or three millions had been tabled for the releieneo 
of the Bill to a select, committee, he proceeded, hut many on the Government 
side were healing an ext'cmely heavy burden and the consideration of tune 
at, this stage was particnlai ly a wriglity one. lie was not asking the J louse to 
pass the Bill by the afternoon. Though. it was an emergency measure the 
Mouse nevertheless was cndtled to dismiss it and scrutinise the provision hut it 
would not he in the best inieiesls lo insist upon the measure bring sent to a select 
committee. Mr. ChauJhury and Mr. E^uk Suit moved their amendments to 
refer the Bill to a select committee. Mr. Ghaudhury declared that the country 
had no hand in the decimation of the w r ar and the House had not been consulted. 
’Hie Chuir field that the discussion of the merits and the genesis of the war was 
not relevant. Mr. I'hnudhuu/ umed that, the select committee should, among 
other points, consider whether the Bill should come into force in the country until 
there was actual war within her boundaries. The committee should also consider 
whether any statements made in India against the allies should be punished ns 
the Bill sought to do. Mr. tissuk Suit said that the Muslim League paity was 
willing to concede that, the Government of India should take such measures as 
weie necessary for the defence of India and lor the successful piosemtion of 
the war, but iheie was a possibility of the wide powers given by the Bill being 
misused; lienee the motion for a select committee, lie, added that, it was not 
a dilatory motion, his only anxiety being lo ensure that the. Bill should serve 
for which it was meant and should not go beyond. Mr. Aikmnv , leader of (he 
European group, said that, he was not certain that reference to a select committee 
would not, expedite Hie passing of this Bill. Kelcrring to the Bill, lie said that, the 
ordinance on which it, was based indicated how much better prepared the Govern¬ 
ment of India was as compared to 1011. India’s future was hound up with the 
future of the Empire, France and liberty-loving countries and her effectiveness of 
defence, manpower and supplies were therefore ol the greatest importance. He 
was glad that the Government, were alive to the danger of profiteering. Snniar 
Sant Stnyh declared that (he only consideration was whether the powers demanded 
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by the (,\( v «tivc would rightly be used and he wanted an assurance. He 
asked that be rules under the Hill should be embodied in the Hill itself. 
]le added ?.<at no harm would be done if the select, committee took time to 
consider the measures fully and eliminated all objectionable features. Mr. F t E. 
Jamm said that alder the assurance given by the deputy leader of the Muslim 
League the Government should reconsider their attitude to the motion for reference 
to a select cwjnmilIce. He accepted the desirability of saving time, but he 
hoped that the Government would appreciate the value to them and to the country 
of carrying all communities in this country with them Hir Vamin Khan said 
that llicre was full and whole-heami cooperation from non-oflicial benches on the 
issue ol war and such (onpciation demanded reciprocal cooperation from the 
Government A lit fie delay by the- select committee woidd not be waste of time. 
Mi. N. M. •'>'/;> made tin* only spce-di of the day opposing the Hill outright. 
He declared that n, was prematuic and too wide in scope and that a consequence 
of it rtould be that the actnilics of the working classes in the country would 
be severely rcsti filed. Those who studied the lib* of the working classes knew 
that tlieii wajes dal noi rGe with a rise in the cost of Hung which had all end y 
begun to be fell wiih a use in the pi ices of commodities. Hir Zajrullah said 
that he did not like to rake uj> hitter memories hut the sufferings of the Punjab 
to which Sardai Pant, Kingh referred occurred under the martial law ordinance 
which had been issued because the province was declared to be in a state of 
rebellion and one section of the people were at I overheads w'itli the Government. 
That position did not exist. (oda\ and that was not the position with which the 
present. Hill was intended to deal. If Hardar Hant Singh wanted an 
assiiiam-e of the kind Mr. Churchill gave in Parliament Sir Zafrullah Khan 
was prepaied to ui\c. lie read the words of Mr. Churchill expressing hope 
that the gowns to curtail many \aluablc lights and liberties in emergency would 
res! in the hands that would not abuse them but would cherish them and that 
we looked forward to the time when those liberties and rights would be restoied to 
the people, lie was gralelul, Sn Zafrullah proceeded, to the members who had 
given the assurance regaidinc the expeditious passage of the Hill after it had 
emerged from the select committee. On the basis of that assurance that having 
regard to the time at tluir disposal the Hill would be treated as a special ease ho 
was willing to accept the amendment for refeience to a select, committee (elieeis). 
Hut it (line was any use at all in inferring if to a select committee it would he 
absolutely impossible to re| ort within IS horns as Mr. Chaudhury wanted. Mr. 
Essak Sait’s amendment giving time up to Sept, lb was more practicable but 
the personnel of the commit ice would need to include two more official members. 
The mover of the amendment agreed to their inclusion. The House agreed for 
reference to the select committee. 

( >LWIAL BILLS PaSSKI> 

The House next passed two otiicial hills, one amending the Tariff Act, and the 
other amending the law of evidence in respect of certain commercial documents 
as reported by the select committee. The first was moved by Sir Eamaswami 
Mudaliar, Commerce Member, who sought to make good certain defects in the law 
wdiieh w 7 oie brought to light Ivy a scrutiny of the Indian Tniiff Act, Amendment 
Hills passed at the Delhi session and to validate the levy and collection of duty 
on imported wood pulp for the period from 1st to ~()(h April. The amount 
was Rs. LL^UX.) and if the amendment was not passed it might have to be 
refunded. 

II. E. the Viceroy’s Address 

The Assembly at this stage adjourned till Monday, the 11th. September, 
when H. E. the Vicemy addressed a joint session of both houses. 

His Excellency said : ‘Gentlemen, 1 have in the first place to read to you a 
gracious message to India from his Imperial Majesty the King-Emperor which I 
have just received and which I think can most appropriately first be announced 
in the picsenec of the Central Legislature It is ns follows : 

“In these days when the whole of civilization is threatened, the widespread 
attachment of India to the cause in which we have taken arms has been a source 
of deep satisfaction to me. I also value most highly the many and generous oilers 
of assistance made to me by the Princes and people of India, i am confident that 
in the struggle upon which I and my peoples have now entered w T e can count on 
the sympathy and support from every quarter of the Indian continent in the face 
13 
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of the common danger. Britain infighting for no Hellish ends but for the maintenance 
of a principle vital to the future of mankind the principle that, relations between 
civilised states must he regulated not by force hut by reason and law so that men 
live free from terror of war, to pursue happiness and well-being which should bo 
the destiny ol mankind.” 

The message is signed by his Majesty’s own hand. 

Kutheess German Attack 

‘We arc all of us by now only too familiar wil.li the circumstances in which 
Germany lias attacked her neighbour state. We have seen even in a week that, has 
elapsed since the outbreak of war the spirit in which that war is likely to be waged 
by Germany’s tillers. We have sent a ruthless onslaught upon Boland without a 
declaration of war ; the sinking without, wan line of the liner Athcnia and loss of 
life, that lias followed ; complete and cynical disregard by rulers of the German 
people ol those piiuciples, the establishment and maintenance of which has been 
the general object of civilised mankind in past, years. It is clear beyond any 
question in the present, circumstances that, hateful as the idea of war may be to 
us, we and llu* nations asso sated with us aic left w'ith no alternative. Then: is no 
means of jeplyjng to :m unprovoked and w'antun onslaught that, has been made on 
a peace!ul country hut by resorting oursehes to force. But in resorting to force 
we can tit, least do so with confidence as to purity of our motives, and as to unself¬ 
ishness of considerations which have led ns to our decision. I need not to-day 
enlarge on the importance of the issues All of you are familiar with them. But 
1 would again emphasise tin* impossibility which coufiontx us in the face of repe¬ 
ated bleaches of faith, broaches of hououiablc undnstanding o\or the past year or 
mote, of trusting the wool ol the rulcis of the < human people-a point, which the 
Brime Minister torcibB bmughf out, in his recent address to Germany. Nothing 
could be more damning than the plain recital of the ia< t. Wo ha\e been assuied 
time and again that Germany had no Blither territonal ambition in Kinope and 
that assurance has been repudiated on every occasion on which it has suited the 
rulers of Germany to repudiate it. 

Broken Blkroes 

‘We ha\e been assured that, Germany would respect the Treaty of Locarno ; 
that, she had no disigns on iormcr Czechoslovakia ; that she was concerned only to 
restore to Gennuny the Sudeten fringes of Czechoslovakia and had no designs on 
Czechoslovak cent re of the country ; that she did not aim at the incorpoi at ion in 
her territories of citizens ol any non-German nation or nice ; that, she did not 
contemplate the annexation of Austiia ; that she had no designs on Boland, for 
many years in the difficult post-war peiiod a trusting Ciend bound to her by trea¬ 
ties ol alliance. That long list, does not exhaust the talc of German pledges 
publicly gi\on in tbc most, binding and most, sacred fashion. Not, single one of 
those pledges has been honoured. Each one ol them has been broken with the entire 
disregard for those standards of truth and international morality i>n the basis of 
which alone the wot Id can hold together or hoj e to piogiesH. And those breaches 
of laith have been not. merely a breach ol lailli. Tlie\ have repiescnled the denial 
ol justice ; a refusal to recognise any guiding principle sa\e that of force ; a com¬ 
plete and cynical disregard tor the principles that regulate intemmrso of nation 
with nation ; an anxiety to turn to the fullest advantage the absence of preparedness 
ol those nations who had beliexed in the sanctity and in the sac redness of the under¬ 
takings given on behalf of a gieat, nation by rulers of that nation. 

Ai’i’ML for Baity 

‘Now that, decision is taken now' that, it, is clear that no course other than 
armed resistance will enable us and eoutilries allied with us to picserve the prin¬ 
ciple for which we light, 1 would make only one appeal to-day. My appeal is one 
for unity. In the message which I have just, read lus Imperial Majesty has told us 
ot the deep satisfaction caused to him by, in his own words, “the wide-spread 
attachment oi India to the cause in which we have taken up amis”. 

Brinci im.es at Stake 

‘Our task must, be to indicate the principles at stake, to work together in the 
closest unity loi the Blithering ot our common object. Nothing uni Id he more 
significant than the unanimity of approach of all in India—lTinces, leaders of great 
political parties, ordinary man and woman ; or than the contributions, whether in 
oilers of personal service, or men or money, that have already reached me from the 
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Rrinees and people of India. Them could bn no more striking evidence of the 
depth of the a]>pcal of t,h<» issues now before us. I am confident, that, howe\er 
difficult may he the days that, lie ahead ol us (and the teaching of history shows 
us clearly the folly of assuming in a, struggle of the magnitude of the piesent 
that, victory will he easy or that, course of a campaign, whatever it. may he, will 
he unehequered ) India will speak and act, as one anti that her contribution will 
he worthy of her ancient, name. 1 

‘(lentlemen, in the circumstances such as those in which we are met 
together to-day you will not expect, me to deal with mat Leis of more ordinary 
interest which in the normal course would ha\e filmed in my address to the 
Central Ecu, is lain re. 1 am cm lain that. 1 shall he voicing tho wishes of nil ol 
you if I coniine my renuuks today to the war and to the issues that directly 
concern or arise out of the war. Rut 1 feel that it, is only pioper that 1 should 
expicss my own confidence that, whatever may he the task that, as the campaign 
deu-lops, may tall to the lot of our defence forces whether by sea, by land or in 
air the response’ will he one worthy of those glorious traditions, fame and renown 
which are woi Id-wide. They are already as you know iepresenled o\erseas and 
our lighting Joices can claim to he* assisting at the very outset of war, in holding 

posts of \ast, and eiilical importance. r l'o the ci\il jiopulation of the rountiy 

and to tin* civil sen ices whether at the centre or piovinccs, 1 would say that, the 
past, experience lias shown the spoil in winch we may anticipate their answer 
to the new call wln< h is being made upon them and to the new T tasks 

which they ha\e to undertake. r l hese aie anxious and dillieulf, times in 

which heavy burdens personal as well as geneial must iiecessaiily weigh upon 
all of us whoever and wherever we may he. 1 am certain that those burdens will 1)0 
sustained in a manner worthy of our past. 

Indian Defence 

'Refore 1 conclude my remarks to you today there are two matters, both of 
them arising out ol the present situation, on which I would say a wool. The first, 
is the acceptance by his Majesty's Government and the (Jovcrnnieiit of India of the 
conclusions of the Ghat held Committee as expressed in a recently published dispatch. 
That, decision minks an epoch in the history of Indian detence. (deaf problems 
which confronted us in the matter of defence consequent on chances in the inter¬ 
national situation and development, ot modern armaments are now in a fair way to 
solution. They have' been a constant, concern of my ad\isers, and particularly of his 
Excellency the Oommander-iii-Ghicf, for many months past. The result, of the 
deliberations which have taken place is on a broad view satisfactory in the highest 
decree. In particular, 1 am clad to think not only that improvements so essential 
at the present stage of the woild's histoiy should, he so far advanced, but that, 
thanks to the most, generous measure of help which has been extended to us, the 
necessity of laying heavy additional burdens on the tax-paver has been avoided. r J he 
profound significance ol the decisions that have been taken lies in the fact that 
India—so largely an agri( nilural country which could inner save at. the cost, of com¬ 
plete disregard to other calls, June hoped to make a\ailnble vast sums of money 
necessary for re-equipment, and modernization--has, thanks to the gilt, which she has 
received from his Majesty’s Government, been placed in the same position in ielation 
to modernisation of her army as great industrial nations of the world. 

Federation Rosttoned 

‘T will add only one w T ord more in regard to our Federal prepaiations. Those 
preparations as you are aware arc well advanced and much labour has been lavished 
on them in the last three years. Federation remains as before the objective of his 
Majesty’s Government. ; hut you will understand, gentlemen, without any elahoiafe 
exposition on my part the compulsion of the present, international situation, and the 
fact that, given the necessity for concentrating on the emergency that, confronts us 
we have no choice hut to hold in suspense work in connection with prtparations for 
Federation while retaining Federation as our objective. Had we met in more normal 
times there would have been many other matters to mention to you today,--the 
position of Indians overseas ; various developments of interest, and importance which 
are under consideration in the civil administration ; winking of provincial autonomy 
and of tlic reformed constitution. But, as 1 have already suggested I feel certain 
that at a time when the struggle which is raging elsewhere is upper-most in our 
thoughts this is a moment in which that cmcigcncy, and malteis directly associated 
with that emergency, must be of predominant and in a sense of almost exclusive 
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importance. Our trust must l>c that, under Providence the forces of right and justice 
w r ill triumph, and that we may he able to take up again those inteirupted activities 
on which we have been engaged for the furtheram e of constuictive woik, of peace 
and of progress and prosperity of India. (Loud cheers).’ 

Pacific Locomotive Comm. Bruort 

After JL E. the Viceroy’s address the House resumed discussion on the Pacific Com¬ 
mittee’s Locomotive report. The House rejected without a division the Muslim League 
Party’s amendment, moved by Maulri Abdul ( l ham , to Sir Andiew Clow’s motion, 
expressing the opinion that the purchase of 218 X class Pacific engines dining 
the period 1925-28 'without trial being Riven, ‘‘was unwarranted and a huge wastage 
of public* money.” Maulri Abdul (Ifiaju, moving his amendment, eiilicised what 
he described as tho “squandering” of money by the Lailway Boaid in this and 
other instances notably in the purchase of a large number of cast iion sleepers 
which later were condemned as unfit for use. Mr. C. ('. Miller, in cxpiessing the 
Euro]>eaii Camp’s opposition to the 1 swooping” amendment, stressed the importance 
of a rigid adherence to the principle of “Salety hirst” in the purchase of engines 
for Indian Kadways. The Committee, lie said, had lound that the Bailway Board 
were responsible for tho purchase, without extended trial, of a class of locomotixes 
which had pioved unsuitable to Hie Indian track. In coming to this ,conclusion the 
Committee had taken into account the dilemma in which the Boaal bad 1 humi placed 
with regard to standardisation and fuel (ronomy, but the committee had ne\erthc- 
less found that the Board, by their decision to purchase the engines in spite of the 
strongly exiiressed advice of the consulting enginceis, took a i isk. Mr. Miller pleaded 
that the Covcrnment should Rive ('fleet to tin 1 recommendation of the Committee for 
streiiRtheninR the link betw'een the Meehanieal EiiRineer and the 8!ied Stair and the 
estabiislnnent of a Besearch and Development. Bureau. Sir Abdul Halim (Ihvznnvi 
vigorously criticised the design and the initial and continued pin chase of Pacific 
eiiRinos which, he pointed out, continued to ho. defective, although between 1929 
and 1998 no less than twenty major modifications had been tiled. The past, 
however, was past, and they had to discuss the future, lie congratulated the 
Communications Member on takinR up tho lcrnmmciidutions ot ilie Committee. 
Mr. Lulchand Navulrai thought, that the Committee had urlinilly found that 
India had committed a mistake' in not having her own factoiies for tin* manufacture 

of oiiRincH suited to her conditions. This aspect of the matter had, in lus opinion, 

assumed greater importance, now r that, the European war might result in euttiiiR 
off s\ipi>li(H of locomotive pans from abroad. Sir Zuiuddiu Ahmed elaborated tins 
point further, and said that. it. was now a practical proposition that India must 
lie made self-supportiiiR in the mnlter of lunuiiiR her railways. If the war 
continued for a considerable length of time, the railways in India might come 
1o a standstill unless the Bailway Board started manutaciuriuR engines in India. 
And in manufacturing them licie, the ])iime consideration must be safety. 
H]>eed was not of Rreat im}or(ance just now. Bailway Boaid must no longer 
follow' a policy which, he thought, was similar to that of a man who fust 

purchased a saddle and went about, in search of a horse to suit, it.. (Laughter). 

Maulami Zufar Ali declared that responsibility had not. been brought, home 
against the individuals responsible for the continued purchase of the engines 
in question. The public, would never he satisfic'd until action was taken against, 
those who had played ducks and drakes with public money. Action could easily 
be taken by the Pailway Boaid in this matter if it applied the same rigid 
standards of conduct as were applied in the < ase of a Divisional Traffic Manager 
who was sacked because he was thought to have wrongly used his power to issue 
passes. Sir Andrew Clew , replying to the debate*, referred " to the remarks about 
the manufacture of locomotives in India. There seemed to lie an impression that 
they were now taking up a subject which they could have taken up many ycarH 
ago. r Jhis was not. really a recomnn'iidation of the Committee. Sir Andrew* said 
that the Committee had made certain observations on the making of locomotives. 
Circumstances, ho proceeded, had changed greatly since the proposals were first 
put, foiward, particularly the cost, of building engines abroad. Moreover, there 
had hern big changes since lie moved the motion in the House last week. Blit, 
what effect these would have on the possible building of locomotive's here, lie w r as 
not prepared to prediet.. Sir A. II. (Ihaznavi, tho Communications Member said 
attributed to the Committee the view that, the whole design was unsuitable. If 
that was so, he (the speakoi) should have thought, their advice would have been 
to scrap the lot and start a new design. But the Committee found that the 
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Pacific Engines design was on the whole justified. Pefming to (lie amendment, 
which lie opposed, Fir Andrew said that, so far as the financial aspect was concerned, 
a very strong justdhnlion could he put i'onvaid for these engines. r J lie issue was 
whether these engines should have been purchased or whether engines of any 
other type should have been purchased in the place of the Facilics A much 
larger number of the obsolete types, they should icmember, would June been 
necessary than the number of the type wh'n-h was actually purchased. It was not 
a ease of the engines not being needed. The charge might be laid against the 

Railway Boaid of the day that they were, unduly optimistic in their expectations 

of trallic, but if they erred m that respect, they ened in pood com; any. He 
could think of a largo number of projects, some non-oflicial, some unloiInnately 
otlicial, in those expansive years, which later on proved to bo very far horn being 
gold mines. The Hailway Board erred in tlic company of this House which in 
1933 lecom mended the pm chase of cneincs worth ninety crores of rupees which, 
lie was told, represented about two lliousand locomotives. Actually less Ilian bait 
of that number was purchased. Dealing with the qmstion of responsibility for 
the purchases, Fir Aminov said, Ml, lias always bum a very (litis*, ult llune to 
judge one’s predecessors. Eveiy man is a fool to his successor (Inuehtei). The 
sensible things that wo do call for no notice in futuie veins, but mistakes we 
all make become evident to those who ha\o to repair them.’’ For that reason, 

he had alwnvs tried to be tender in forming opinions about those who were past 

mid gone. But the Committee themselves had made it clear that in their opinion 
there was an ei ror of judgment in neglectnm tlic wmnnig of tlic consulting, 
engineeis and in proeecding with tlic ]'imhas(‘ heloie trial of so many engines at 
one time, Jle felt, that in mat lets of this kind, tin* Committee, with their 

knowledge and the Cose attention they had gi\cn to the Imk, were perhaps in a 
better position to judge than any member of the 1 louse. J!c was prepared to 
leave if at that. The amendment was lost, and the ilouse adjourned. 

DkI'T.nci: of India Bum 

14th. SEPTEMBER The Assembly held to-day a general dismission on tlic 
Defence ol India Bill as reported by the Felivi Committee. Fir Atu'''>rj,“<l Zufinllah , 
Leader of the House, moved for consideration of the Bill, alter which 1C r. A. C. 
J hi (la and Pt A. //. (Ihaznan addiessed the House. Fir Yanuv Khuv, giving 

general suppoil to the Bill, urged the (lovci iiivk nt, to aeice to the Muslim League 
Party’s : mendment to delete the provision that it shall not he neussaiy to take 
down the e.idonce at length in willing duiing trials before Special Tnbumds. That, 

provision, he | oil dial out, would lead to a eonlhet of views among judges of the 

Tribunals, lie reiterated the Party’s assmmice that no obstnnlmn would be 

caused b} them to the passage of the Bill. J\1r. N. M. Jt.shi leiteiated his couten- 
lion that, the winking classes would he the greatest suilcreis if tin* Bill was passi'd. 
Hi* laid prophesii'd, he said, that the (Tdinance would be used against tlic winking 
classes. r J hat prophet y laid come true. He had leaml that it had been usul 

against the strikeis at Dighoi. Mr. P. h\ Jar/ict; said that Mr. A C, Dutta, 

Deputy President, was apparently not aware of what, happened during ihe last war. 
It was a story of unprcpaiedness, incompetence and muddle. Furelv the House did 
not want the (fovernmuit of India to lepeat that stmy. lie, for bis part, was glad 
that the Covemment of India had not neglected its duty. The conditions, 

he proceeded, had vastly changed since the last war and in lighting a totalitarian 
Ftale, totalifaiian mettiods must, he adopted. As for Mr. Hntta’s aigument that 
the Bill was one for the Defence of the ITiited Kingdom and the Allies, Mr. James 
obseived that tlic present, war was not for the defeme of one countiy or another 
hut. was in defence ol a principle which was indivisible. Refer!ing to Mr. Joslu’s 
opposition to the Bill, Mr. Jamis said in peace time a Bill of this description would 
have met with the European Cioup’s stiong opposition hut, an cmeigency demanded 
drastic measures. Furtheimoie, the Bill conferred lowers mostly on Provincial 
Coveinrnents. Mr. James protested against, Mr. Josld’s ri'maiks against, 
the Lender of the Kmopcan community. That, community was the fust, 
to volunteer and lie assured the House that the members of tin* com¬ 
munity would be the woist sullerers Horn the war. (Jivimr his support (o the Bill, 
Mr. James urged the Hoveinment, to take the greatest care in miming, rules, hr, 
Bamrjce declared that, the representatives of the dillejent parlies in the House were 
not satisfied with the provisions of the Bill, firstly, because the Felect, Com mil, tee 
had acted in too much hurry, having spent only one day on the Bill, and secondly, 
because the (Joy eminent had adopted an unbending attitude, as revealed by Faular 
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Saul, Si ill'll in his minute of dissent. Sir Mahomed Zafrulluh , replying to the 
debate, said that the provisions of the Bill were undoubtedly diastrie but that, was 
in ordei to meet a situation the like ol which had never arisen before. He hoped 
that those who would lie invested with powers under the Bill would use those powers 
with uisi retain, humanely and in such a manner as to cause the minimum of incon¬ 
venience. (Mr. L. K. Maitra : It is only a hope. If is not an assurance.) Sir 
Mahomed Zafrulluh said that, it by assuianee was meant a guarantee here and 
now, it would not, be honest to give it. If was undoubtedly the Government’s 
intention and design that, these powers should not in any manner lie abused 
(Cherns.) Deferring to Mr. Datta’s eiiiietsm Sir M. /afrullah ask('d il it, meant 
that the (Jo\eminent should wait fill those circumstances which, according to Mr. 
Haifa, necessitated the Act, of Ihlb, arose before the Government, took action to deal 
with them, lie should haw: thought, that the (Government deserved approval 
and praise for their action on this occasion. He reminded Mr. Haifa, however, 
that, even on the last oc< union, before the Defence of India Act, of Ibid was enacted, 
as many as si\ Oidinances had been issued to deal with the situation. Mr. Datfa 
seemed to contend that the Government, of India could do whatever might be 
necessary to se< ure India, against, direct, aggression but the moment they set, out, to 
do somethin}; to help Great Bnlain and the Allies, that would be objectionable. 
Did Mr. Datla suggest that the detent of Gieal Bnlain would have no etlect, on 
the defence ol India ? 'Ihe Douse agreed to Sir Mahomed Zafrullah’s motion. 

r Fhe Douse then took u]> the consideration of the Bill clause by clause and disposed 
otl’21 out of 71 amendments. All amendments considered to-day related to (danse 2 
of the Bill, and were all rejected without, division wilh the exception of one moved 
by Mr. Lulchund Noralrai , which was acceplcd by the Government. This related 
to Sub-Glause 2 of (danse 2 which originally provided that the rules made under 
the Bill may empower any authority or person to make orders. By the amendimnt, 
the woid “poison” was deleted and the clause confers powers only on “any 
authority.” During discussion of the sub-clause relating to the prevention of false 
reports without lawful authority or excuse. Dr. J loverjee moved an amendment, to 
restrict, the piovision to lepoits spread knowing them to be false. The Law Mem¬ 
ber, Sir Mohammed Zafrulluh , opposing the amendment, said that lie would have 
the neeessaiy words inserted in the mles to be made under the Bill. The amend¬ 
ment, was withdrawn. The Douse then adjourned. 

Din mi 'Women's Divoikk Bill 

15th. SEPTEMBER : The Assembly by !]2 votes to lb rejected this morning 
Dr. PcsInmiUi'x motion moved at the Delhi session to icier to a select committee 
his Bill to give Hindu women the iipplit to divoice. When the discussion on the 
motion was resumed this morning, Mr. Ar.hur \li , supporting the Bill, asked why a, 
privilege, enjoyed by the women of all other nationalities, should be denied to 
Hindu women alone. He urged the Government at least, to postpone voting on the 
Bill till the Congress i»arlv returned to ll:e House. Mr. d. A. Thorne, Home 
Member, replying to the dehate, made il <*lear tliat, the altitude of the Government 
to the Bill as announced by Sir N. N. Sircar in (he April session, remained 
unchanged, Though he was not piesent in the Douse in April Mr. Thorne said 
that, he had read the report, ol the proceedings and had the advantage ol listening 
to the speeches made in the piesent session. "What sfrm-k him was that, not a 
silicic Hindu, with Ihe exception of the mover, supported the Bill. 2'he only 
support had been from Muslims and the commendation of the people who in no 
circumstances would lie subject, to the provisions of the measure was one which 
could not receive as much consideration as the views of those who would he subject 
to its provisions. Dr. Deshmukh, Mr. Thorne said, did not profess to talk for the 
Congress party. He spoke Jor himself and a number of people who desired to 
reform the law applying to Hindu marriage. They were therefore entitled to suppose 
that, if the party’s views were expressed they would show the same disparity as had 
been shown in the views collected in the course of (lie circulation of the Bill in 
newspapers and in the Douse. Mr. Thorne claimed that, there could be no unfair¬ 
ness in maintaining today the attitude which was so vigorously expressed by the 
leader of the House in last April. Mr. Thorne held that, with this Bill out of the 
way there was a belter chance tor a more practicable measure. The Bill achieved a 
negative result in that, they had some indication how it would not proceed and. if 
reformers who had the matter at heart now got, down to produce a serious, consi¬ 
dered and comprehensive measure to deal with the subject of right of divorce for 
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Hindu women, the Government would not in any way he opposed to the principle 
of such a measure and would examine it as they had examined this Bill strictly on 
its merits. 

New Bills Intkopuced 

Four Bills were introduced, three of which were sent for circulation and one 
referred to a select committee. Two Bills were introduced by Divvan Lnlrhand 
Naralrai. One sought to iaise the nee of consent to IS for both males and females, 
and the other io amend the Press and Registration of Books Act. It sought to 
control propaganda of a communal nature ‘which is generally attributed to an 
intciior section of the press.’ The Bill laid down that, no person who had been 
conwtod of olfence of moral turpitude, or who lias not passed at least, matriculation 
should be pel mi I ted to make a declaration nor shall any such person edit, a news¬ 
paper. The third bill was sponsoied by K. B, Shaikh Fainl-Haq J'michu who 
soueht to amend the Indian Merchant Shinpiny Act. so as to remove inconvenience 
caused to pile,runs by inadequate space and lack ol individual allotment to pilgrims 
in slops. Khan Bahadur hiddufite Ali Khan introduced the fourth bill. It dec¬ 
lared that the properties of a Muslim dyiny intestate without heir de\olved upon 
the Muslim community. r Jhe Bill was lelerred to a select committee. The 
Chair, before putting the motion to vote*, said tliat it was contrary to the 
established covcntion to introduce ;i Bill and refer it to a select committee 
at the same sitting of the Assembly. Kiurah Soldujue Ali Khan said that 
conventions had been broken several times in the past,. Mr. M. S, Ane//, 
Iboiiyh opposed to the piinriplc of (lie Bill, was ayiecable to have it referred to a 
select, committ,ee provided it was <1 early understood that they would not he com¬ 
mitted to the piinciple ot the* Bill. He wanted the Government's attitude. Sir 
Zafai til/ah Khan , Law’ Member, stated tliat as explained hv Sir N. N. Sircar the 
Government regarded the Bill as ill-com-civ ed, badly drafted and defective. The, 
1U11 also dealt with matters which were within tin* provincial sphere. lit* ny ret tod 
that the mover had not. taken advantage of the ciifnimns made by Sir N. N. Sircar 
on Sir Mohammad Yakub’s Bill 1ml. had brought lorwaid an identical bill before 
the House, lb 1 , however, told that the objections raided ayainst the provisions of the 
Bill would be lemoved in the sele. t (ommiltee and he, tilde-fore, would not oppose 
the select committee motion. The motion was adopted. 

The Deputy President, Mr. A. (' Ba//a\ s 1h:ee Bill were sent for circulation. 
Mr. Datta’s hist Bill souyht to amend tlie Contempt, of Com Is Aet. Mr. Dntta 
said that a; the law stood one could not speak with confidence as to what 
constituted contempt of umrt. He said that hL Bill, while preventing inteileience 
in the coiuse ol the administration of justice, sought to yive perlect lreedom to 
tlm press and to the public in the matter of comments upon judicial decisions. 
f llie Home Member did not oppose the motion lor eiiciilation. He, however, 
explained that attempts to define contempt, of court had been unsuccessfully made 
in the past. Eminent, law\eis like Bir Ohimanlal Fclalvad had advised against 
delininy contempt. 

r the second Bill of Mr. Caff a sought, to amend t lie Indian Bar Councils Act. 
Mr. Datta explained that there had not been any improvement in ihe status of 
Lyal practil.ioneis in the suboidimPe courts. The object of the Bill was to briny 
about the desired unification and autonomy in the hyal profession. Sir Muhammad 
Zafrulla Khan did not oppose the motion for emulation. He explained that Ihe 
Bill souyht to place all categories of lawyers on one level, democratise the bar 
councils and fake away the control of 11 ip*h (burls fiom the loyal profession. The 
Government, held that the. Bill went too far and further that the subject mailer of 
the Bill fell within the eoneiment list. The best eomse, therefore, was to obtain 
the views of the provincial Governments, judyes of Hiyh Courts and the loyal 
piofession before the Bill was allowed to progress further. The cireillation motion 
was adopted. 

The third Bill souyht lo amend the Hindu 'Women’s Uiyht to Property Act 
and yive the Hindu daughter Ihe riyht _>f inheiitanee. Dr. Bauer jee moved that 
the Bill he circulated. Mr. Thome favoured the motion, hut. explained that it 
was too early to jiulye the elfeels of the Aet which the Bill souyht to amend. The 
Ac 1 , was passed in 1337 and had already been amended once. Further succession 
came w’ithin the concurrent, list and, thcretore, the provincial Governments would 
be yiven full opportunity lo express themselves before the Bill became law. r Jhe 
circulation motion was nyreed and the House adjourned till the lBth, 
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Autonomy for Baluchistan 

18th. SEPTEMBER : -Mr. Ghulant Bhik Nairang moved a resolution 
recommendin'’ immediate steps to establish Provincial Autonomy in Baluchistan on 
llio smile fi)->iinas m other provinces. Mr. Nairang said that tlie major pari. 
o[ Baluchistan was under British Administration and looking at the history of 
that administration since 1 Mb), when Baluchistan was acquired, one found that it 
had been dealt with from a strictly military and strategic stand-point. Important 
as its mdilai.v and strategic position was, other considerations, declared Mr. Nairang 
must not be lost sighl of. The experience of Provincial Autonomy in the North- 
West Frontier Province, whicli like Baluchistan was a Frontier Province, was a 
point in ia\our of gi anting a similar political status to Baluchistan. His own 
personal experience of Bilmhisbin showed that the atmosphere there was one of 
suspicion and mi.sln-st and autocracy in which s])ies overran (lie country, education, 
]nd made no pi ogress and no ]>ul)lic mouuuculs could be started. Mr. (). K ('aroc. 
Foicign decretal a, replying, said that Baluchistan was a land of contrasts and was 
made up, lai'lv of IhPish Baluchistan, which was a Chief (Commissioner’s Pimince, 
with a pojmlnLon of a little over one lakh, secondly, what were called leased areas, 
and thiiwly tribal areas. The resolution could only refer to British Baluchistan. 
It, was not, easy to his mind to think of establishing an autonomous unit in an 
area as small as a tehsil in British India. It was difficult to construct, modern 
western representative inslit.nlions on the basis of tribal institutions whicli, at. 
present, existed m British Baluchistan. There was no police in Baluchistan ; law 
and older was maintained bv the tubes themselves ; crime was not, punished in the 
way ll was punished in British India. 'Die revenue administration was based 
on assessment mostly in kind. Tin* tribes themselves wore taken into partnership 
in running tlie adnunisiiafion. The Arms Act was not fully enforced, fie could 
not think of election meetings of men with rifles on their shoulders. (Laughtei), 
Was it wish, he asked, to break up the present system and introduce Pio\im-ial 
Autonomy 1 The i evolution was put. to vote and negatived by 1U votes to 11. The 
1 louse then adjourned. 

lb'll'T.NCK OF INDIA BlLL (CONTD.) 

Path FFPTF.'vlBITl :—The Congress Nationalist, Party continued today their 
frill, a-abri! lie provisions, numbciing nearly bl>, in clause two of the 

Pelenee ol India lhll definin'.' ollrmrs and penalties regarding which the 

Central <io\ernment is empowered to make rules. The party generally 
objected to the provisions of 1 he (danse on the around that, tliev were 

redundant because the oidinary law already contained similar piovisions and also 
that they avcic excessively severe and went beyond tlie needs of the situation. 
Pandit L. Is , Mai Ira moved lor the deletion of the provision giving power to 
ptohihil, or legislate meeting s, _ assemblies Ians and pi occasions. Sir Mahovud 
Znfndlah Khan , Law Member, intervening explained that in accordance with the 
settlement, ariived at in the select committee the rule made under the sub-section 
had alieady been mndilb-d so as to make prohibition or regulation applicable only 
in Hie intrust of public safety, mainlrname ol law and order and proper prosecution 
ol war. Pandit Maitra contended that even so it was unnecssary because the 
ordinaly law gave ample power to meet these ends. Mr. A. ('. Daltu and 

our,/nr Sant Singh supported the mover pointing out that some provincial 
t iovermnents were already using the provision to stop processions and meetings 
Ihoueh there was no disorder in the country. The amendment was lost by 4b to 
1) votes, the Muslim League Party remaining neutral. 

J'rof. Jitmrji moved for the omission of the provision empowering forfeiture 
of any properly in respect of which contravention ol rules is made or attempted or 
abetted, lie maintained that seizure and detention of such property provided for 
on the sub-clause was sufficient. Forfeiture would lie excessive even for the 
prosecution of war. Sir Mahomed Zafrullah explained that the provision would 
apply not to pioperty inquired tor the prosecution ol war but to property in respect 
of which an ollence under the rules had been committed. The amendment 
was lost. 

The Congress Nationalists next attempted to remove the death penally 
provided in clause b for contravention of any provisions of section two 
with intent to wage war against the King or to assist a Ffate at, war with his 
Majesty. Prof. Bancr/i moved an amendment and Fir Mahomed Zafrullah 
opposed it. Sardar Sant Singh supposing the amendment said that waging war 
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against the King whh an offence against which the l’cnal Code had already made 
a provision. The death penalty for contravention of rules was, in his opinion, 
not a penally which emergency tribunals, in view of the summary character of 
proceedings and the atmosphere of emergency, could be expected to award after 
weighing all the issues calmly. Mr. M. S. Ancy further elaborated the point 
and emphasized that no accused could have a proper trial before an emergency 
tribunal. The amendment was rejected by 42 to 9 votes. 

The provisions relating to special tribunals, their constitution and jurisdiction 
were strongly attacked by the party. vVn attempt was made lo remove the power 
to include in the personnel of these tribunals magistrates of different grades. The 
main objection raised against these officers was that they were generally regarded 
ns dependent upon the executive Government, for their career and promotion and 
their inclusion in tribunals would only mean substitution of rules of the executive 
for the rule of law. Sir Mahomed Zajrullah Khan , replying, pointed out that 
the objection raised were misconceived. Firstly, the constitution of special tribunals 
was in the hands of provincial Government. If provincial Governments were 
convinced, proceeded Sir Mahomed Zafrullah, that the ordinary machinery of 
law was adequate to deal with the situation there was no reason why special 
tribunals should be appointed by provincial Governments at all. Nor was it, 
obligatory on provincial Governments to refer every offence for trial to these special 
tribunals. Furthermore, if there were no tribunals perhaps 99 per cent, of the 
offences under the Bill would, in the first instance, be tried by a single magistrate 
whereas special tribunals would consist of three, of whom at least one would be 
qualified to be a High Court judge. The Nationalist Tarty’s amcndmcnls to this 
chapter of the Bill were negati\ed. 

The House agreed to the amendment moved by Sir Yamin Khan to the 
effect that in case of trials by special tribunals for offences punishable with death 
or transportation for life evidence shall he taken down at length in writing. The 
Bill originally provided that only summary evidence shall be taken down in all 
cases. The discussion on the Bill clause by clause had not concluded when the 
I louse adjourned till the next day, the 20th. September, when continuing their 
lone stand against the Bill the Congress Nationalist party made a strong demand 
lor the light oi appeal against all sentences passed by special tribunals. Sard nr 
Sant Singh , Mr. Awy and Duran Lalchand Naralrai dwelt on the salutary 
check which, they said, the recognition of the right of appeal would exercise in 
emergency tribunals. Mr. Anry referred to flic fact that the Government had on 
the select, lommittee accepted the principle of the right of appeal against sentences 
of death and transportation. The Government, he said, had now only to extend 
the principle further and agree to concede at least the right of revision if they 
could not concede the right of appeal. Sir Zafrullah Khan , opposing, referred 
to the saying that justice delayed was justice denied. After safeguards such as 
provision for the appointment of special tribunals of at least one person qualified 
to be a High Court, judge bad been included, the right of appeal would not 
improve matters, but would only prevent speedy justice. 

The House rejected, by J3 votes to 8, Pandit L. K. Maifni ’.s amendment 
to lay down that the provisions of the Cr. 1\ C. regarding appeals shall apply 
to cases before special tribunals. The Congress Nationalists secured support from 
other non-ollicial members in their attempt to extend the right of appeal to persons 
sentenced to imprisonment upto ten years by special tribunals for such heinous 
offences as waging war against the King or assistance to enemies specified in 
Clause 5 of the Bill. An amendment with this object was moved by Diwan 
Lalchand Naralrai , but Sir Zafarullah Khan pointed out that, in terms of the 
amendment as such, if passed, an appeal would lie against all sentences upto ten 
years, not merely sentences upto ten years for heinous offences referred to above. 

Sir H. P. Mody , Mr. Ancy and Sir Yamin Khan supported the object of 
the amendment and urged the Government to suggest a proper form which would 
be free from the defect pointed out by the Law Member. Mr. Aney contended 
that an appeal against conviction on such charges was made not because the 
length of the sentence was too great, but because the accused wanted to clear his 
character. Eventually the House allowed the clause to stand over, pending further 
consideration by the Government. * 

After lunch, on the motion of Sir George Spencer , Secretary, Legislative 
Department, the following agreed amendment was passed:— 

14 
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“A person sentenced by a special tribunal (a) to (loath or transportation for 
life, (b) to imprisonment for a term extending ten years under section f> of this 
Act, or under sub-section (4) of section f> of the Indian Official Secrets Act of 
llL’j as amended by section 0 of this Act shall have » right to appeal.” 

The House also passed a compromise amendment providing that section 1 
of this Act shall come into force at once and the remaining provisions of the Act 
shall come into force in such areas on such date, or dates, as the Central Government 
may by a notification in the official Gazette appoint. 

Moving for the third reading of the Bill Sir Mahomed Zafrullah Khan 
rebirred to the improvements made both by the select committee and later by the 
House. He gave an assurance that it was not intended to use every one of the 
powers with which the Central Government and the nrovincial Governments were 
proposed to he invested until a contingency called lor such use. Thougn power 
was given to piovineial Governments to set up special tribunals it was not the 
intention of the Central Government and he was sure that provincial Governments 
would take the same view that special tribunals must not be set up ns a matter 
of course. Tribunals need only be net up when the ordinary judicial machinery 
in provinces proved inadequate to deal with the contingency. 

Sir 1L P. Mod a, after congratulating the leader ot the House on the spirit of 
accommodation lie had shown, said that it, was noteworthy that barring 
certain apprehensions about the scope and provisions the country as a 
whole had accepted the principle undei lying the Bill. That ho thought because in 
this country, more than in most other countries, a passionate sympathy was felt 
tor all tlie 'oppressed nations, lie Imped that in rairyine out many purposes of the 
Act \arious commit,tecs would be set up and officials would be given power under 
the Act. to try to inuie cooperation of tin* people and not proceed by the method o! 
compulsion, lb 1 hoped also that, no measure ot impoitance would he undertaken tor 
the exploitation of the country’s resources in industrial and commercial fields with¬ 
out consulting the interests concerned. 

Sardar Sant Snirjh criticized the drastic powers given by the Bill and said that, 
the opposition ol bis parly was based on the apprehension that, these poweis would 
he abused as the powers under the Delcm-e of India Act ot P.)l'> wcie abused. He 
hoped that Go\eminent would give an assurance that instructions would be issued 
as to the proper application of its provisions and that, the Government would also 
realise that, their responsibility wan great in proportion to the wide powers taken 
under the Bill 

Sir ) a mm Khan asked the Government, to be caieful that. whenc\er they 
wanted to arrest public leaders they should not, send a dozen maebiiicguns. (Laughter.) 
That, would be quite unnecessary, lie agreed that, this was the time to give Indians 
c\cry possible benefit and prevent piofitecring and exploitation of labour. 

Mr. Aihman , giving the support ot the European gioup to the motion, trusted 
that the powers conferred on the Central and Erovimud Governments would be 
exercised by ollicers admimstei ing rules with tact, dihcrclioii anil com moil sense, lie 
supported Sir 11. 1\ Mody’s plea that, in matters concerning industrial and com¬ 
mercial interests industrial and commercial communities should be consulted. 

Mr. Anon said that, his objections to the Bill were, firstly, that it, repealed the 
outstanding detects of the Act of IDT), secondly, that, the new Act encroached in 
certain respect,s, upon the exclusne jurisdiction of pro\inrial Governments and 
thirdly, that by this Bill the House was delegating wide powers to unknown per¬ 
sons to make and carry out rules. He wanted to know whether the provincial 
Governments had been consulted. 

Sir Mahomed Zafrullah Khan , replying, referred to Mr. Aney’s anxiety about 
consultation with the provincial Govern incuts. Mr. Aney seemed to think that 
consultation would have provided a safeguard. If that was so there was a much 
larger safeguard contained in the Bill. Almost entirely the administration of the 
Bill after it became law would he in the hands of the provincial Governments and 
he hoped that it would he some consolation to Mr. Aney. Sir Mahomed Zafrullah 
gave an assurance that- the powers given by the Bill would be exercised with tact, 
disciet ion and com in on so use. Replying to the suggestion that in sponsoring the 
Bill he had abdicated his functions in favour of somebody else, Sir Mahomed 
Zafrullah assured the House that in every respect in which he had been in charge 
of the Bill he had exercised his discretion wherever he was convinced that it 
was necessary. The House passed the third reading of the Bill and then 
adjourned. 
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Indian Air Force Reserve 

21st. SEPTEMBER :—l Mails of (lie proposed Indian Air Force Volunteer 
Reserve were given by Mr. Ogilru, Helence Secretary, to-dav, when he moved 
consideration of the Rill to provided for the discipline of the members of the 
Force. The proposal to form the Reserve Force had lone been under 

consideration, said Mr. (Igilvic, but the lack of finance had been the wherewithal 
to purchase aeroplanes. The object of the Reserve was to provide a force 
which, in time of peace,—or when peace shall coine again would be similar 
to the indian 'Territorial Forces, that is to say, it was designed to cater tor 
civilian personnel who were skilled either in aviation or in the technical mainte¬ 
nance of aircraft, who would do their trainin'; in spare time and lie called up 
periodically for intensive trainin';. In lime of war, they would be embodied 
and of course when the enrolment of the proposed Resene which was shortly to 
begin was completed, they would at once be embodied for actual service lor the 
peiiod of war. During war time, Air. Ogilvio said, members of the Reserve 
would be paid the same rates as the ollicers and ainnen ot the Indian Air Force. 
I >nrin l; peace- and it, was perhaps looking rather a long way away to talk about 
peace now —they would he paid a small retaining lee, a uniform allowance and full 
pay when called up for their period of train inn. The units would be Indian but 
there would be piovision for seconding olheers and ainnen of the Royal Air Force 
Volunteer Reserve in order that the skilled sen ices of such men might not be lost. 
At present, they would be designed lor coastal duties and the units would, thcreiore, 
be recruited Irom flying and technical peisonmT living in or near the 4real, poits. 
There would also he a unit stationed at l>elhi. It, was bedew'd that this Resene 
would he popular, to judge from the number of applications to join it which had 
already been received. In lime of war, it would undoubtedly be a valuable asset 
to the country’s delcncc, and generally in time of peat e, it. would improve civil 
aviation by ailnrdmg oppoilumties loi persons to become expert in lining advanced 
typos of machines anti technical personnel would <jaiu the pi notice ot their own 
trade and learn the caie and maintenance of aircialt. Air. F. F. .Junes welcomed 
the Rill heartily but expiessed legret that it took the outbreak of war to usher it. 
He then put. a seiies ol questions to which Air. (></ilnc re]died as follows :—Firstly, 
with legaid to machines, then' was, he understood, no idea at picsent oi com¬ 
mandeering machines belonging to Filing Flubs, The pilots would be trained on 
the Royal Air Three machines and they would be sent to Uaining ramps for the 
purpose. Secondly, all Indians, including statutoiy Indians, would be eligible for 
recruitment or for commissions. Sardur Sunf Singh asked whether pilots already 
trained in the Aero Flubs would be eligible under the Rill. Air. Ogilne said that 
anyone who alieady bad knowledge of Hying would certainly be preferred to those 
who had not. Thirdly, Air. Ogilvio ohsened, as icgards KuroDcans, it was proposed, 
as he had already said, to second European members of the Royal Air Force 
Volunteer Reserve for service with them. The only other way in which Europeans 
could obtain service in units was by joining the Royal Air Force Volunteer Reserve 
which they could now do in this country for service with the Royal Air Foiee 
squadrons. The same also applied to Indian ollicers who, apart from these Resene 
units, might he granted temporary commissions in the Indian Air Force proper. 
The Air Force, however, was small and there might not for some time be any 
considerable number of vacancies in it. Full piovision had been made for the con¬ 
tinued training of these units and experienced lighting and technical personnel from 
both the Royal Air Force would be seconded to them. Finally, as regards the 
strength of this Reserve, said Air. Ogilvic, it would amount, to live units at present 
and it would depend not only upon the number of persons who volunteered or 
wished to volunteer for this service hut also upon the number of service machines 
which might be made available. The Bill was passed. 

Other Bills Passed 

The House passed the Bill to amend the Motor Vehicles Art, the 
BUI further to amend the Insurance Act , and the Bill further to amend the Indian 
Oaths Act. as reported by the Select Oummittec, and referred to Relcc.t Committee 
the Bill to provide for the, registration and more effective protection of trade marks , 

Workmen’s Compensation Amend. Bill 

22nd. SEPTEMBER 1 The Assembly’s sitting to-day, which was expected to he 
brief, was unexpectedly prolonged by an interesting development in which the 
nominated members, perhaps for the first time, left the Assembly and played a 
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decisive part, while the official members remained neutral. The only Bill before the 
House was Sir Ramaswann Mud a liar's Bill to amend the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. Sir llamaswami explained that the Bill in a sense was a war measure and 
complementary to the Art passed on September 3 by British Parliament known as 
the Personal injuries (Emergency Provisions) Act under which the Indian seamen, 
who received injuries on ships ensured in foreign travel and who now ran war 
risks, were to be compensated by the State. The Bill sought to lay down that to the 
extent to which Indian seamen were compensated by the State under these circums¬ 
tances the employers should he relieved of liability under the Workmen’s Com¬ 
pensation Act. Some Indian seamen, added Sir Uamaswami Mudaliar, had already 
lost their lives or had been injured in war risk areas and he was sure 
the House would like to convey its profound sympathy to the bereaved. The Bill 
would have a retrospective effect as lar ns these seamen were concerned. Sir 
Haza Ali , moving for the reference of the Bill to a select committee with instruc¬ 
tions to report by Sept. ‘Jo, said that the members had no relevant material such 
as tiie British Act, and added that, if the Government, opposed the motion and with 
their superior numbers defeated it, an impression would be produced in the country 
that, the Go\eminent took advantage of the ‘misguided’ action of the Congress 
members in absenting themselves. Sir Ravin sum mi Mudaliar - remarked that, it was 
rather hard on the Government, to be taxed with taking advantage of the absence 
of certain membeis when the Government was actually consulting the House. In 
view of the urgency ol the matter he had two alternatives : to bring the Bill be¬ 
fore the House with the hope that, it would co-operate and pass it quickly, or to advice 
the Governor-General to issue an Ordinance. He had taken the first alternative; 
if a large section of the House insisted, he would not oppose the reference of the 
Bill to a select committee. But that would inevitably involve delay, perhaps until 
January. Therefore he would have to advise his Excellency to issue an Ordinance 
to con er the period till the. Bill became law. Sir Yanun Khan supported reference 
to a select committee and said that while giving full credit to the mover for 
sympathy for Indian seamen and personally satisfied with the terms of the compen¬ 
sation scheme, the members of Opposition benches had also to satisfy themselves 
on many points, such as if the present war conditions did not involve double risk 
on Indian seamen and if they were not, entitled to double compensation. (Laughter). 
Mr. F. F. James asked if the seamen injured in a ship within the Indian territorial 
wafers, were entitled to compensation. fSir Ramaswami replied in the affirmative. 
Mr. ./, 1\ Boyle expressed his group’s preference for rule by legislation. 'Therefore 
he fnvonird speedy passing of the Bill. Mr. M. S. Ancy asked if, when the House 
had seized the subject, the Governor-General could constitutionally issue an Ordi¬ 
nance. Mr. F, E . James asked vvluif would be the position of Indian seamen serv¬ 
ing in neutral ports. Sir Ramaswatin said that he was advised that there was no 
dillieulfy in the way of issuing an Ordinance notwithstanding the Bill before the 
House. He added that, the Bill did not, deal with neutral ships, nor did the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act which it, designed to amend, lie reiterated the 
assurance that the scheme of compensation under the British Ad would not, be 
less generous than the existing one. ftir Raza AH’s amendment was pressed to a 
division and lost by 15 to 13 votes. Only the Muslim Leaguers voted for it, 
the European nominated members voted against and the ollicials and Congress 
Nationalists remained neutral. 'The House rejected a number of amendments by 
Sir Raza Ali. On the third reading, Sir Raza All said that the Government owed 
an explanation to the House why the Bill had not been brought before the House 
until yesterday. He should not. congratulate the Government, on their heroic 
attitude on his amendment to refer the Bill to a select committee. Ah for nomina¬ 
ted members he Baid that they had played hyena to the European Group tiger and 
the Government lion, (Laughter.) Hiv Ramasmami Mudaliar , replying, confessed 
to being mystitied by the heat which teir Raza Ali had engendered on the Bill 
when the speaker had hoj>ed that he would have unanimous approval. Answering 
fpir Raza Ali's question he stated that the Bill could not have been brought earlier 
for the simple reason that the Act passed bv Parliament was not received till two 
days ago and a cable correspondence then followed in order that he might satisfy 
himself with regard to the provisions complementary to the Bill before the House. 
He did not know how the attitude of the Government was open to objection. He 
made it clear what the alternatives were. Did Sir Raza Ali want the Government 
to vote for reference to a select committee and thereby vote for Ordinance rule 
instead of the ordinary rule of law ? (Cheers) The House passed the third read¬ 
ing of the Bill and then adjourned sin e die. 
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Budget Session—Calcutta—6th. July to 13th. July 1939 

Calcutta Municipal Amendment Bill 

There was a very largo attendance of members when the Bengal Legislative 
Assembly reassembled at Calcutta on the Gth. July 1939 after a week’s recess to deal 
with the two amendments made Ly the Upper House to the Calcutta Municipal 
Amendment Bill. On the motion of the Nan ai) Bahadur of Dacca , Minister for 
Local hh'lf-Uovernmcnt, who luul piloted the Bill in the Assembly, the House 
agreed to take into consideration the amendments made to the Bill by the Upper 
House. Mr. Charles (hiffiihs (Anglo-Indian') moved an amendment suggesting'; 
that eight councillors of the Calcutta Corporation be appointed by the Provincial 
Oovemment, of whom three shall be members of the scheduled caste community 
and one an Anglo-Indian. The Bill, as passed by the Assembly, provided that 
eight councillors of the Corporation shall he appointed by the Uovernment of whom 
three shall be membeis of the sheduled caste community. The Upper House, by an 
amendment, had suggested that the number of councillors to he appointed by the 
Uovernment be reduced from eight to four and that the provision for reserving 
three seats to he tilled by nomination by the Uovernment from members of the 
scheduled caste community be dropped. The debate on Mr. Charles Cnf/i/hC 
and other amendments was continued on the next day, the 7th. July when 
more than forty-eight, amendments to the change made by the Upper House 
in the Bill reducing the number of nominated scats from eight to four, 
were moved by the ()p| osition. On behalf of the Uo\eminent,, the hon. Nawah 
Bahadur of Dacca , Minister for Local Self-Uovernment, moved an amendment 
seeking to restore the oiiginal piovision of the Bill, namely, (hat eight councillors 
shall be appointed by the Uovemmeni, thiee of whom shall be members of the 
Scheduled Caste Community. Tlio Opposition proposed vaiious wn}s as to how the 
tour nominated seals, as suggested by the Council, should ’no distributed, and 
urged further reduction in the* number of nominated seats. Opposition sncakeis 
launched a vigorous attack on the system of nomination to Municipal ami local 
bodies. The amendments were under consideration when the Assembly adjourned 
till Monday the lOtli. July when, on the motion of the Nawah Bahadur of 
Dacca , Minister for Local Seli-< Government, il 1 ejected the amendment made by the 
Upper House to the Bill, and stuck toils previous decision. In the Bill, as passed by 
the Assembly, it was provided that the Uovernment shall nominate eight councillors 
of the Calcutta Corporation, of whom three shall he membeis of the Scheduled 
(’ante community. The Upper House, by an amendment, luul reduced the number 
of councillors to he nominated by the Uovernment from eight to four, and had 
also done away with the provision reserving three of the nominated seats for the 
Scheduled Caste community. A Krishak I'raja Tarty amendment seeking to 
reduce the number of nominated members to two one Hindu and one Muslim- was 
rejected by 110 to 01 votes. An amendment moved by a Scheduled Caste member 
of the Congress Tarty, urging that of the four members to be nominated by the 
Uovernment as suggested by the Upper House, three shall be members of the 
Scheduled Caste community, was rejected by 110 to 70 votes. This decision of 
the Assembly was communicated to the Upper House, which met on the next day. 

Uunder Strike of Political Prisoners 
11th. JULY :—After two hours’ heated debate to-day the Congress Tarty’s adjourn¬ 
ment motion on the hunger-strike of political prisoners in the Hum Hum Central 

Most of the time of the House on the opening day was taken up by an adjourn^ 
ment motion moved by Ur. Naltnakshya 8 any a L (Congress) to discuss the situation 
created by the action oi the Magistrate *n prohibiting protection work at Kurigram 
town (llangpur) against the erosion caused by floods in Dhrala river. The adjournment 
motion was lost by 11 notes to 70, after nearly two hours’ debate. During the debate 
certain remarks were made which created a good deal of heat and commotion in 
the House. The proceedings of the House in relation to these remarks were later 
referred to the Privileges Committee by the hon. Speaker and the Press was asked 
not to mention it in detail. 
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Jail was rejected by 110 to 81 voles. The Congress Tarty, the Krishak Traje 
Tarty, the 1 11 <1 ej kii<L ent Scheduled Caste Tarty and Home members of the Hindu 
Nationalist Tarty \ofed for the Euiopenn Group and a member of the Hindu Nationa¬ 
list Tarty voted against, the motion. M he Maharaja ot Mymensinph remained 
neutral. Mo\ing the adjournment motion Mr. Huraulnniuth Chwdlnu y (Congicss) 
said that he was voicing the public relief— the regret, of the man in the street 
that ])olitieals wcie still lotting in the jails of this ]>iovinee. He lecalled 
Mahatma Gandhi’s negotiation with the Bengal Go\ernment in this 
connection, and said that Mahatma Gandhi understood the Government’s 
position to be that there would not remain a single political prisoner in 
jail after April 1 ,‘>, IT5b. Either Mahatma Gandhi did not undeislaiid the 
Government position or tin* latter did not understand Mahatma Gandhi’s 
position. Tnx ceding, Mr. Ghoudhury said that the Go\ernmenl stood commit/ed 
to a policy ol iclcase, and the public had a riuht to know why that policy had 
not been fully implemented by now r . lie recalled that the question ol reh'ase ol 
]*olitical ])risoners laid found a 7 hue, a prominent, place, in the election piogramme 
ol most parties, includin'; the Ministerialists. Tut they found now that, forty per cent 
of the youths vvcm still lotting in jail. Jle said that the piisonets had pone on 
Jumper-strike, being driven to a slate of despair. Mi. ISha nisuddm Alunnl, 
ex-Minister and Leader of the Knshak Troja Tarty, in sunpoitinp tlie motion, 
said that a large niimher of political prisoners had been ideated. Hut lu* thought 
that this poll ex of icleasing the prisoners in driblets had not been a wise pnlnx. 
r lhe question of release of })olitical piisoneis was not a party (piesliou. 11 was 
not. a matter to lx* trifled with. These prisoners were not thie\rs, dueoils 01 
rohhers. They had been stmggling lor the fieedom of their country. One 
might not agree with tlieir methods. Hut. hundreds and thousands ol them 
had pone to jail to see that the people ol tins country were able to breathe tlu* 
aii of freedom, just like Enplishman in Enpland. and Germans in Geinian) 
(hinphter iioni European bem lies). Mr. Ahmed tinned 1 o the European benches and 
said that this was not a matter 1 o lauph at (cues ol “shame, shame" fiom the Gpposi- 
tion benches.) Gonclndinp, he appealed to tin* JMinisliy to prasp this oppoilimily 
and release the piisoneis as eaily as possible Mr. Bntjulla Kumar (iaiujut //. 
ex-State prisoner, in his maiden speech, demanded as a matter of rich! that, 
political prisoners should he set at liberty, speaking on behalf of Ihe Emopean 
({roil]), Mr. Curtis MilLr said that some of these piisoneis weie (on\icted and 
sentenced for acts of violence and added that, these were not, ceitainly acts of 
patriotism, lie said that tin* reh'ase ot prisoners was a matter whcic serious 
principles wc*re invohed and where e\ery single ease required spcxial consideration 
on its own merit, lie* thought Unit the veiy liheial policx which had been adopted 
by the Government, and the immense care winch had been bestowed on Dus cjuestiou 
by the Government commanded the s>mpathy ol the House and of the. public. 
Mr. Sarat, Chandra Bose, Leader of the* Opposition, snpportinp, the adjoiniiment 
motion, repudiated the* charges made* apainsl, him personally by the Home Minister 
of breach of eon lie len ee in relation to the pioceedinps of the Adxwory Committee. 
Mr. Hose maintained that no ban had bei'ii imposed by the derision of the 
Committee on any member, far less, on a member who had resipned his member¬ 
ship from explaining to the public why be had done so. lb* denied the clmrpe of 
dilaforiness levelled apainst tin (’empress Tarty in selecting its representatives. 
On the contrary, he charged the Government with dilatoriness in announcing the 
personnel of the Committee. Mr. Hose said that nobody denied that these prisoneis 
were guilty under this or that section of the Indian Tenal Code. Hut the question 
was, whether the time was not ripe to release these prisoners whose only crime had 
been that their country’s freedom had been the dream of their life. He asked the 
House to remember that, the real motive of their crime was love of eountiy. 
Replying to an interjection by a member of the Coalition Tarty, that these people 
were ‘murderers’, Mr. Hose asked if anyone would maintain to-day that Michael 
Collins, Kemal Tasha and He Valera were murderers. These prisoners, he said, 
had abjured the path of violence, and they should now he set at liberty to be of 
service to the nation. Replying to the debate, Sir Nazimuddm, Home Minister, 
said that in pursuance of their policy, they had already released more than three 
thousand detenus and a large number of political prisoners. The Government had 
appointed an Advisory Committee to go into the question of the release of convicted 
political prisoners, lie would tell the House that, excepting in eight eases, where 
some restrictions had been imposed by the Government, in not a single ease 
recommended and considered by the Government, had the latter failed to give 
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effect to the Hugest ions of the Committee. The Home Minister denied that love 
of country was the motive of the crimes of these terrorist prisoners. The Home 
Minister thought that the prisoners were actuated by moti\es of gain, retaliation, 
etc., and therefore no claim for preferential treatment could lie maintained on their 
behalf. If motive was to be the consideration tor the release of any class of 
prisoners, those convicted for crimes perpetrated on grounds of religious faith 
might claim the same privilege. The Government were not prepared to agree to 
the principle of releasing prisoners on the mere ground ol their motives. The 
Home Minister, proceeding, said that there was absolutely no justification for the 
hunger-strike, lie would reiterate the Government’s position that no Government 
could ever agree to yield to threats. The Home Minister held that the publication 
of the correspondence between the Leader of the Opposition and Mahatma Gandhi 
and Ihe withdrawal of the Congiess members fiom the Advisory Committee had 
precipitated the hunger-strike. 

Congress Party and the Advisory Committee 

Bin. Nazimuddis’s Statkmkxt 

The lion. Rir Nanimwldin, Home Minister, in his statement in the Assem¬ 
bly on the 7th .Inly, said 

u On the mill of September, RES, the Government of Rcngal announced their 
policy in regal(1 to the release of terionst convicts, and in particular made it 
clear that, for leasons recorded, they were not prepaied to subscribe to a policy 
of indiscriminate release. The Government announced that they would release 
certain categones ot prisoners on their own initiative, which they have already 
done, and that with legald to the remainder, they would appoint a committee to 
advise the Government on the r\ricise ot clemency in their cases, the final decision 
in each case lemaining with the Government. 

u The statement issued bv Mr. Gandhi, and the correspondence which passed 
between the Home Minister and Mr. Gandhi, which has been published by the 
Government, made two other points clear, namely, that the Government were 
not, prepared to set a time-limit within which the prisoners were to he released, 
and, secondly, that the (ioveminent intended to undeitake the release of prisoners 
on their own lespoiisilnhly and not, on the basis of assmances given by prisoners 

to Mr. Gandhi and communicated by him to the Government. As Mr. Gandhi 

himself stated, the interviews winch he was allowed to have with the prisoners 
were lor his own satisfaction only. 

“The Gommitfee appointed by the Government was so constituted as to give 
representation to all shades of opinion in the Legislature, and indeed was composed 
oi members of the Legislature with the exception ot the Riesident, a retired High 
Court, .lodge, and one ollicial. 

Mn aecoidance with this policy, the* Gongress Party in the Legislature were 

asked to nominate representatives and Mr, Saint Ghandra Rose and Mr. Lalit 

Mohan Has were nominated. The invitation to the Gongress Party was issued on 
the 20lh September 1338, and it was, after a considerable interval, that is to say, 

on the 23rd October, that a reply was sent, nominating Mr. Rose and Mr. Has. 

In that reply, Mr. Rose said that the Government wcie well aware that the 

Gongress Party could not identify itself or agree with the Government’s policy in 
respect of political prisoners. Rut, as the policy of the Government had been 
set, forth in a communique of September 23, that is to say, the day prior to the 
issue of the invitation to Mr. Rose, the latter could have been under no 

misapprehension as to what- the Government’s policy was, and as to the purpose 
for which the Committee had been appointed, namely, to consider individual eases 
on their merits and advise Government accordingly. 

tt Tlic Committee began its sittings in December 1938, and although its 
deliberations have had to he frequently interrupted or postponed, more often than 
not to suit the convenience of the Congress members, it has examined all but 
twenty and made recommendations to the Government in 181 cases. 

kl As soon as the recommendations of the Committee were received by the 
Government, they have been taken into consideration and dealt with as rapidly 
as possible. In 110 eases, prisoners have been released as recommended by the 
Committee. Thirty-eight recommendations are still under consideration by the 
Government. In no ease has the recommendation of the Committee been definitely 
turned down. 
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“Iii the ease of two prisoners, who are suspected tubercular subjects, the 
Government considered it necessary to impose certain conditions. In another 
case, where a prisoner was recommended for release on medical grounds, it was 
found necessary, while the Committee were considering the case, to send him to 
hospital to undergo an operation. A successful operation for appendicitis was 
performed, and the prisoner is now convalescent. As the diagnosis on which the 
Committee made the r recommendation has been modified as a result of tin* 
operation, the ease has been referred back to them for further eon si deration. In 
another east*, a prisoner^ mental condition came into question, and on receiving 
the recommendation oi the Committee, the Government had the prisoner examined 
by an expert. He recommended certain treatment, which has been carried out. 
The. prisoner is about, to he examined again before the Government pass orders on 
this case. Finally, in one ease the Government had to refer the recommendation 
of the Committee hack to them lor further consideration. After interviewing the 
prisoner the Committee repeated their recommendation. It has been accepted by 
the Government and the. prisoner has been released. 

“At the first meeting of the Committee it was agreed by all the members that 
their nroeeedings should lie regarded as confidential and that statements, if any, 
should be made with the authority of the President, if possible, after consulting 
the CninmiM.ee as a whole. The publication, therefore, of tin; correspondence pur¬ 
porting to have passed between Mr. rhirat Chandra Bose and Mr. Gandhi, in which 
reference is made to the proceedings of the Committee in certain eases and to tin* 
attitude of individual members, is a breach of confidence. It is the publication of 
this correspondence which has led the prisoneis m the Alipore and Hum Dum 
Central dads to come to totally unjustified conclusions regarding the relations 
between the Gn\eminent and the Committee. As described above, both the Govern¬ 
ment and the Committee have proceeded steadily and consistently to play then- 
respective parts in respect of the policy announced in September last year. The 
dclihciations of the Committee are not complete. The Government are not yet in 
possession of all their recommendations. Until the Committee's recommendations 
have been received and considered, the Government naturally are not in a position 
to come to any filial decision in I,lie case of any individual prisoner. Other than 
the letter of resignation, the Go\eminent h:i\c received no communication either 
from Mr. Bose nr Mr. Gandhi. They were not given copies oi the correspondence, 
nor were they informed of the correspondence or of the intention to make it public.’ 

“Mr. Bose, in submitting the resignations oi himself and Mr. J)as, stated that 
the reason for the resignations was, that their nppiouch to the question ol 
release of the convicted prisoners differed fundam n ntal!y from that of most, of 
the other members of the Committee. In informing the President of the 
Committee that they had resigned, Mr. Bose expressed gratitude for the considera¬ 
tion with which he and his colleagues had been treated. The conclusion, thereto]e, 
is that it was no failure on the part of the Government to implement, their policy 
that led to the resignations. The plain fact is that Mr. Bose failed in an emleavoiii 
to make the Committee as a whole agree to the immediate unconditional release 
of every ease placed before them. There has been and can be no question of mi 
alteration in the policy of the Government or ol failure of the Government to 
implement that policy, nor has there been on the pari of the Committee any failure 
to allow the representatives of I he Congress Parly the fullest opportunity ami latiliite 
to represent their particular views. The Government, however, were anxious that Mr. 
Bose’s defection should not leave the Congress Party unrepresented on the Committee* 
and they accordingly at once wrote and enquired whether the Party desired to nominate 
representatives to replace Mr. Bose and Mr. Das. In reply, the Government were 
informed that as Mr. Bose’s views could not ho harmonized with those of the Com¬ 
mittee, and as the Party accepted Mr. Bose’s views, there could he no possibility 
of any other member or members participating in the proceedings of the Com¬ 
mittee. This disposes of the suggestion that they should be reinvited to join the 
Committee. 

“As I have already said, the Government have appointed to advise them a 
Committee of representatives of the different parties in the Legislature. Their 

policy and the composition of the Committee have been before the public for many 

months. At the time of the Budget and on innumerable other occasions during a 
lengthy session, opportunities have occurred for challenging this policy or for 

demonstrating that it was not in accordance with the wishes of the Legislature, to 

which the Ministry is responsible. On no single occasion, however, has it, for one 
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moment, been questioned in the Legislature. The assertion, which haB sometimes 
been made, that the attitude of the Oovernment in this matter is undemocratic or 
not in accordance with the. wishes of the people is belied by those facts. On the 
contrary, it is demonstrable that not only have the (Government approached the 
general problem in a conciliatory spirit, but they have been careful to associate 
with them, at o\ery stage, members of the Legislature, including those, whose 
views they knew, were not identical with their own.” 

Rules for Conduct of Business 

12th. JULY The Assembly had a brief sitting to-day. The House approved, 
without any discussion, the draft rules of procedure for the conduct of business 
of the Assembly, ns presented by the Committee appointed by the House. Under 
the new rules, every Friday in a session will be set apart for non-official business, 
provided, in the opinion ol the Speaker . there is no urgent Government business. 
Another change made is that non-otlicial Bills which cannot be introduced for want 
of time before the expiry of a session, will remain pending for the next session, 
without lapsing as now. A third change effected is that, discussions on certain 
noii-ollicial resolutions may he objected to by a minister on grounds of being 
detrimental to the public interest, piovided such objections is upheld by the Speaker . 
Consideration of rules recommended by the Committee, affecting the discharge of 
the Governor’s duties under the Government of India Act, 1933, has been kept in 
abeyance, the Sjx'aker having undertaken to consult legal opinion on the constitu¬ 
tional points involved. The rules adopted by (lie Assembly to-day will come into 
ioiee from the next session of the Assembly. 

Mr. Axhraf Alt, Deputy Speaker, introduced the Privileges Bill which will 
come up foi consideration in the next, session of the Assembly. 

The lion. Mr. Makunda Behury Afulluk presented the report of the Select 
Committee on the Bengal Agricultural Debtois (Amendment) Bill, 11)31). 

lJtli. JULY : -'fhe biuhet session of the Assembly, the longest on record in the 
history of Indian legislatures, was pioiogtied after an hour's sitting this evening. The 
Assembly had a> sittings during the session, which commenced on February 18 laHt. 

The Secretary read a message fiom the Secretary of the Bengal Council 
slating that the Council had agreed to the Calcutta Municipal (Amendment) Bill, 
1939, as passed by the Assembly. 

The Speaker announced that the Committee of Privileges had decided to drop 
the mattei rcierred to it by Air. Alnlur Rahamun Snldiqui (Coalition) in view of 
the tact that a member of the Assembly who was ox pec Led to give material evidence 
in the matter was dead. Since the matter had been dropped by the Privileges Com¬ 
mittee, it was only fair, the Speaker remarked, that he should state that no blame 
attached to Mr. Siddiqui. 

The question whether members of legislatures in India enjoy any privilege 
ensuring them freedom of movement, particularly in their respective constituencies, 
was next raised by means of a privilege motion by Dr. Nalinakshaya Sanyat 
(Congress). Dr. Sanyal moved : “This Assembly is of opinion that the (Government 
should take the necessary steps to ensure freedom of movement of members of 
the legislature in the province of Bengal especially in their respective constituencies.’’ 
On the motion of 8dr Na zi mint din. Home Minister, Dr. tSanyal’s motion was 
referred to the Privileges Committee of the House. The House was then prorogued. 

Winter Session—Calcutta—27th. Nov. to 20th. Dec 1939 

Agricultural Debtors Amendment Bill 

The Winter session of the Assembly commenced at Calcutta on the 

27th. November 19J9 with the hon. Khan Bahadur M. Azizul Huq % 
‘Speaker, in the chair. The lion. Mr. Mukunda Behari Afullick , Minister 

in charge of the Co-operative Department, niesented the report of the Select 
Committee on the Bengal Agricultural Debtors’ Amendment Bill. 11)39, and moved 
that the Bill, as amended, he taken into conskleiation. Three motions from the 
Congress benches for recommittal of the Bill to a Select Committee were rejected 
without a division and the House agreed to take the measure into consideration, 
ihe Assembly was discussing certain clauses of the Bill when it adjourned. 

Adj. Motion—Ban on Meetings 

After a short question hour, Roy Harendra Nath Choudhury (Congress) 
15 
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wanted leave of the House to move an adjourn in cut motion to discuss the situation 
that had arisen in the province on account of the prohibit ion of public meetings, 
processions, or gatherings hv the Government notification of Se] tern her 5 last 
issued" under the Defence of India Rules. The Home Minister, Sir Nazimaddin, 
objected to the motion being admitted. The Speaker said that he was not quite sure 
whether the motion was in order, particularly so far as its framing was concerned. 
He discussed the matter with the Home Minister and llie mover in his chamber 
in the evening and found that the motion was m older. Tile debate was 
accordingly held on the next day, the 28th. November, when the motion 
was rejected by 13) votes to 8U The motion was supported by the Congress 
Early Uie Krislink Bjoja 7‘arty, the Independent Sdieduled Caste Party and 
some ’members of the Hindu Nationalist Parly, while the Oppositionists included 
the Coalition Ministeiialist Early, the European Group and sonic independent 
Hindu members. The mover of the motion, Jin llarcnlriuiafh Chomnh am referred 
to the assurance given by Sir Zairullu Khan in the Central Assembly, when 
introducing the Defence of India Bill, that the power which it con I cried on the 
Central and ITovineial Governments would he employed only wln'ii a contingency 
justified and called for their use. Tli * member added tnat within lorly-eight hours 
of the promulgation o! the Defence <>l India Rule.", tin 1 Bemud Government had 
issued this notification without anno .uciiig any reason. lie charged the Bengal 
Government with breach of faith with the public. He anticipated that the European 
membeis of the Assembly would suppoit the Government and oppose the motion, 
imt he challenged the* European imm icis to point out a single ease in respect of 
any of the Acts or regulations in force in England where public meetings and 
processions were prohibited. Were they to understand, be asked, tint Bengal was 
nearer the theatre of war than England? Neaily a doz.cn speakers participated 
in the discussion of the motion. Dr. Sarcsh Jkmr.jcr iCongiess Lab m.i) complained 
that the promulgation of the nolificalion had usuited in slillim tiade union 
activities. Dr. Shy a map/ 'mart MuolSm/(•/■ (Independent Hindu) ivfvried to the 
alien'd oppression of Hindus in some parts of tic inovince and lie requested the 
bon. Mr. 11 uq to accompany him on a tour ot thoru; disln-ts where these serious 
allegations hud been made and to enquire into them. Mr. Mookhcrjee eiitn ised 
the rigour of press censorship in Bemud and alleged that the eensoiship was 
one-sided in some instances. The hum Mr. A. K. baziul Huq said that he would 
like to tell his friend Dr. Mookheijee, that he Mould have to go with 
]\lr. .lawaharlul Nehru to vaiious places, not in Bengal Dm outside it, in connection 
with the challenge that Mr. Nelli u liad accepted. It Dr. Mookhcrjee had seriously 
made that challenge, let him uiiange a programme. It he (Mr. 11 uq) could not 
himself go, lie would ask somebody on his behalf to accompany where Dr. 
Mookhcrjee wanted to hold an enquiry. Speaking on the adjournment, motion 
on behalf of the Government, the horn Kltunju Sir Nuiiuu.d hv. Home Minister, 
said that, so far as he and his Muslim colleagues m ihe Cabinet were concerned, 

the position was, that until and unless the Winking GoinmiMee of the All-India 

Muslim League gave a definite mandate and called uj on them to resign, they had 
to carry out the duties of their otliee conscientiously and honestly. And in 
pursuance of that policy, they had been eanying on their duties in a manner 
which they considered to he right. Sir Nazimuddin e\plained that ilie notification 
had been issued uuder the Defence or India Rules. The three main objects of 
the rules were these: 7^ list, ly, during the war them should be no action or 
activities which might tend to (‘reate a feeling of hostility towards the Government 
or cause an impression to grow among the public that they should not assist in 
the war. Anything designed to create propaganda against war had to he prevented. 
Secondly, during war time, there should necessarily he a certain amount of 
curtailment of civic rights and liberties. They would have to take steps to picvont 

any disturbance in thj province. And fluidly, it was their duty to see that 

communal differences and communal questions were not accentuated, leading 
ultimately to a breach of the peace. In the application of these rules, the Bengal 
Government had taken great care to see that absolute freedom and absolute liberty 
was ensured to the people so far as criticism of the Bengal Government's policy, 
programme or actions were concerned He declared that no restriedons had been 
placed on any body who desired to criticise the activities of the Government or 
its policy and wanted to create public opinion with a view to replacing this 
Government by another. He challenged anyone, to cite one single instance to show 
that action had been taken against any one under these rules for ciiticising the 
Government’s policy and activities. 
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AGRICULTURAL DEBTORS AMEND. BlLL 
20 th. NOVEMBER The proceedings in the House to-day when the Bengal 

Agricultural '/Blurs’ Amendment Bill was dealt with, weif free from excitement. 
The House ' ed oi more than a dozen Hanses of the Bill to-day. Non-oilicial 
amendments were reject oil. Only one amendment, moved oi behalf of the Minis¬ 
terialist Baity, was accepted by the Minister in ehage of the Bill. 

Control of Jute Production 

30th. NOVEMBER After nearly two hours’ debate, the Assembly to-night, 

by 97 aeainst 01 \<>fes reject! d an amendimnt moved by Mi. Abu Hussain Sarbar 
(Krishak IYoja) to the Bengal .lute Peculation Bull, J9.49, urging that the Bill he 
'iivulntcd For the purpose'of eliciting opinion theieon by the 1st of April. The 
Congress Bar y voted in favour of the amendment alone with the Krishak Broju 
Parly and Hie’Luropean Members present xofed against it. The Bill was introduced 
by the lion. Mr. Tanr.zmhhn Khan, Minister tor Agriculture who also moved that 
the Bill be referred to a Select Committee of eleven members with instruction to 
submit their report hy Decembers, One other amendment, moved on behalf oi 

the Congress Baity by I >r. Hahn a bah a Ba-ii/al for eireulation of the Bill, was 

negatived wit lout a dixision. The (Joxernmeit motion for leferenee of the Bill to 
a Select Committee was accepted hy the House without a dixision. The Bill pro¬ 
vides, m the iiist. place, for the making of a reeoid of ihe land upon which eveiy 

indix blind groxver cultivates jute in any pixel! year. It further pi ovules that the 
Cox eminent may, before the sowing season oi any year commences, declare, after 
due consideration of the position at the time regaiding the supply and dinmnd 
for jute and all maPcis uertment theieto. tl at the aiea upon which the next crop 
may be sown Khali be regulated and also declare the extent of that regulation. 
Theieupon oi the basis of the prepared iceord, alhbmuit will be made to the indi¬ 
vidual cioxxei through the agency of local committees of specific aieas, upon xvlinli 
new licence* for the end. ix at ion of jute xvill be permitted for the season about to 
commence. In this manner, it is pioposed to contiol the supply oi raw jute and 
to adjust, as hr as possible, die anticipated demand for the year in question. 

Aiu-Canox Improvement Bill 

1 st. DFXFAiliKR : -Non- itheial Bills were considered in the Assembly today. 

A large number of Bills wue intiodueed. most of which were circulated for 
eliciting public opinion. Mr. /’. Bauer ue iioroduced the Adt (ianga Impiovement 
Bill, the olye/t, of which was to lesuseitate tie lixer, the water of which* ihe moxer 
said, had become stagnant aid polluted. The Hon. Maharaja of (’ossimbazur, in 
moving that he Bull la* circulated for eliciting public opinion, said that the Coxern- 
ment had already spent eonuderable sum of money on the project. But on such a. 
measure lie s lould like to consult public opinion. The mo duli for circulation was 
cariied. 

BoimcAi, Buisoners’ Classjeic\tion B ll 

Air. J. (\ Cu)>ta iutiodiiced the Bolitical Brisoners’ Classification Bill, the 
object of which was to pi oxide facilities for the political pi isoners in jail and to enable 
them to beco ne useful menders of society af.er their lelease. It was desirable, staled 
1 lie statement of objects and reasons, that polit cal piisoners should he segregated from 
the ordinary criminals, 'l'he ebissifieation of prisoners in three dixisions according to 
social status and standards of living had presented many difficulties so lar as 
political prisoners were concerned, in numerous eases the elassifieation had been 
arbitrary and unsatislactoiy. It xvas, therefore, considered neeessaiy that political 
prisoners should he brought together undei one class and more humane treatment 
should he ensured in jail so that they might not. he sbatteied in health and mind 
as unfortmm.ely hud been th' ease with many political piisoners. Mr. Unpin uiged 
for reference of the Bill to a Select Committee. He saiil that if the piovisions 
of the Bill were accepted, tl is would give great relief to the Home Minister and 
the lot of dittii ulties that wee experienced o.ving to the unsatisfactory conditions in 
the jails eoul l be avoided. The motion for c rculation xvas carried by 81 to 42 votes. 

Anti -Them Impression Biel 

Khan Bahadur Mohammed Ali introduced the Anti-thum Impression Bill 
which aimed at prohibiting thumb impression and making it compulsory for persons 
between the age of 18 and 5o to write tlieir names in any language current in the 
province. The measure was likely, in the oj inion of the mover, to give an impetus 
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to literacy and the Government mil'lll take advantage of it to give it a more 
effective turn. The Bill was circulated for eliciting public opinion. 

Public Misdemeanour Bill 

Dr. Nalinaksha Sanyal introduced the Public* Misdemeanour Bill, the aim of 
which was to make the misuse of powers by people holding public o/lice punishable. 
This, said Dr. Sanyal, was not provided for in the Government of India Act, lU'Jb. 
The necessity for such a measure, said the mover, had been emphasised by the 
proceedings of election tribunals and other courts. 

Court ok Wards Amend. Bill 

Mr. Abu Hossain Sarcar introduced the Bengal Court of Wards (Amend¬ 
ment) Bill. It was circulated for eliciting public opinion after defeating the motion 
of the mover that it be sent to a Select Committee. The House divided on it. The 
motion fot circulation was carried by Mi to f>7 votes. 

Other Bills 

Mr. Aft ah Hossain Joardar introduced the Bengal Marriage Dowry Bill , Mr. 
Mirza Abdul Hafiz, the Legal Pruchturners' Bill and Mr. //. N, Boy Cowdhury , the 
Bengal Prohibitum Bill. The last two hills were circulated for eliciting public 
opinion. The House then adjourned till Tuesday next the nth. Dec. 

Official Bills Introduced 

5th. & Oth. DECEMBER : — The Assembly had a short session to-day, having 
sat for onlv about an hour, the business being the considera'ion of three otlieiul bills. 
Two amending bills were sent to the Select Committee and the other was introduced, 
there being no discussion on them. All these Bills were moved by the Hon. Nawab 
Musharraf) Hussain. The Official Trustees {Bengal Amendment) Bill and the 
Adminislrator-GeneraPs {Bengal Amendment) Bill, which were referred to select 
committees, aimed at permitting suitable fractional audit of account of estates in 
place of cent per cent audit, which the present law required, as it, involved nninves- 
sary expenditure. The Bengal General ('louses ( Amendment) Bill, which was in¬ 
troduced, sought to make provision for certain amendments which wcie necessitated 
by the passing of the Government of India Act. The Bills also aimed at establishing 
beyond doubt, that, (lie repeal of an amending act docs not ailed the continuance 
of the amendments made by it and enables a large number ot Acts which were 
eon fined to making textual amendments in previous acts to bo repealed. Next day, 
the 6th. December, the House met in expectation of a big debate over the considera¬ 
tion of the Bengal Official Records Bill but this did not come oil' nil account of 
Hon. Mr. A. AT. Favlul Hag, Premier, who was in charge of the Bill, himself 
proposing that the Bill bo-recirculated for eliciting public opinion. The Premier said 
that the reason for this was that the response to the invitation for opinion from the 
public, had been veiy poor. Tlierefoie he was picparcd to rc-circulaP* the Bill for 
eliciting public opinion. The House agreeing to it, there was no furthei business and 
the House rose within a few minutes of the disposal of the question. 

Supplementary Budoet Estimates 

7tl». DECEMBER The preparation of a record of the land on which jute was 
grown this year, recently undertaken by tin* Bengal Government, in order to regulate 
the growing of jute, would, it was estimated, cost Rs. 7,F>,UX). This was revealed 
in the supplementary Budget Estimates for the year BHMH) presented this evening 
by the lion. Air. Nalini Ranjan Sarker, Finance Minister. The total supplementary 
demand is for Its. 62,19,000 under five beads. These include Bs (>,71,000 under the 
head, “Famine Relief owing to distress caused by floods and drought”.' and Rs. 
47,7)0,000 under the head “Loans and advances by Provincial Government.” In con¬ 
nection with the last demand, it was pointed out that the budget contained a provi¬ 
sion of Ks. f> lakhs under the head ‘Advances to cultivators 1 . To meet the situation 
arising out of floods and droughts, allotments had already been made to District 
Officers totalling Rs. 117,00;000 and it was estimated that the requirements for the 
remainder of the year would be about Ks. 2 lakhs. 

The Reno al Fisheries Bill 

8 th. DECEMBER .—The Assembly disposed in quick succession today the whole 
list of non-official Bills. There was only one division demanded but there too the 
Government amendment for re-circulating the bill was carried by an overwhelming 
majority. The Bengal Fisheries Bill, 1037, was introduced by Mr. Narcndra Nath 
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Gupta. By way of an amendment, the Hon. Sir B. P. Singh Roy moved that the 
Bill be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon by the 31st July, 1910. 
The amendment was carried. 

Transfer of Property Amend. Bill 

Mr. Surendra Mohan Moitra introduced a bill —the Transfer of Properly 
(Bengal Amendment) Act. 1938, in order to help tenants occupying non-agricultural 
lands with houses and constructions thereon from being evicted by landlords 
taking advantage of section 100 of Transfer of Properly Act. Sir B. P. SiugJt Roy 
admitted the necessity of such an enactment but, pointed the complicated nature 
of it. Nevertheless Sir Bijoy thanked Mr. Moitra for bringing the Bill before the 
House and expressed the hope that it would be possible for the Government 
to introduce a legislation to that effect in future, lie moved that Mr. Moitra's 
Bill be circulated lor eliciting opinion thereon by 31st March, 19in. On the 
same ground the lion. Minister moved for re-circulation of the Bengal Non- 
agricultiiral Tenancy Bill, 1939, introduced by Mr. Ntshith A ath Kundu. 

Jute Futures Ordinance 

After disposing Ihe non -official Bills the House began discussing the Bengal 
Ordinances relating to Jute. Mr. Banktm Mukher/ee moved the lirst. resolution 
disapproving the Bengal Raw Jute Futures Ordinance, 1939, (Bengal Ordinance 
No. 1 of 1939) as promulgated by the Governor of Bengal under section 88 (1) 
of the Government of India Act, 1933. Mr. Mukheiiee began by saying that 
the Ordinance itself was annoying but it could be tolerated if it was meant to help 
the poor and the helpless. So far the present Oidiuance was concerned it a 1 !as 
introduced at a time when the majority of agricult mists had already sold out 
their jute, secondly the minimum price that it fixed was even below the amount 
that an average agriculturist was expected to spend tor producing jute in his land. 
He had no objection to tin* present. Ordinance as such ; on the other hand he 
welcomed it but hoped that the Government would see their way in raising the 
minimum price of jute to a higher figure namely Us. hu in noimal times and over 
llH during war time. Mauhi Abdul \Paht b BoLauiatjri condemned the 
Ordinance which was issued, said he, at a time when most of the produce of the 
agriculturists was sold. The advantage, if it was at all obtainable, was obtained 
by the middlemen and the richer sections of the agiiculturists who could hold 
their produce. As i cards the minimum price fixed by the Ordinance, said Mr. 
Bokainagaii, it was ludicrously small. When the Krishak Praia Party demanded 
by a lesolution that, the minimum price of jntc should he fixed at Us. 10 the 
Government, turned it down on the ground that it could not, he fixed unless 
the Governments of Assam and Bihar were consulted. But m the present instance 
it was clearly apparent that, a minimum price could lie fixed by the Government of 
Bengal alone although the price fixed was abnormally low than what, they demanded 
the Government to fix formerly. He warned the Go\cniment to immediately 
raise the minimum price of jute as otherwise they would have to lace a vciy 
difficult, mass of agriculturists who could no longer he duped by high sounding 
phrase* which they had no intention to fulfil. The discussion on the Ordinance 
was then adjourned. 

Alleged Assault on Under-trial 

11th. DECEMBER Mr. J. C. Gupta , Ohief whip of the Congress Party, sought 
the permission of the Sneaker to-day to move an adjournment motion to discuss the 
alleged ill-treatment, and assault upon an under-trial prisoner, Nripemlia Chandra 
Ohakraborty, a Hiib-Fditor of a daily newspaper, while in the custody of the police 
between December 2 and 4, 1939. 8ir Kazimuddin , Home Minister, said that the 
point was that an allegation of this character had been made before the Chief 
Presidency Magistrate, who had examined Nripemlia Chandra Chakraborty and 
found no marks of assault upon him. The Chief Presidency Magistrate had sent 
Chakraborty to the jail custody, and this was not on record there. The Home 
Minister believed the Magistrate to have said that, the prisoner could consult, his 
lawyer about it. There was no proof that this was done and he felt that there 
must be something definitely established before the thing could be discussed in the 
House. If the court had recorded that such a thing had happened, or the man had 
brought a case and proved it, then there would be some justification for the adjourn¬ 
ment motion. Mr. J. C. Gupta , said that the Home Minister had very innocently 
suggested a course which, if taken up by the party concerned, would not have 
necessitated this motion being moved in this House. The whole matter was this : 
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Chakraborti was arrested without any warrant, he was taken to tlie police lock-up 
and there he was confined and on the first opportunity that he got after production 
before the Chief Presidency Magistrate, he complained that he had been assaulted. 
He showed marks of injury, and his complaint, was noted by the Chief Presidency 
Magistrate. The Chief Presidency Magistrate had not, however, made any enquiry 
and also had not taken any cognizance of that. Therefore, herein they demanded an 
enquiry into this matter. They had expected the Home Minister, after get tine, 
notice of this motion, would at least be able to apprise the House as to what 
actually were the facts of the case under the Defence of India Rules. The Speaker^ 
however, disallowed the motion. The Assembly then passed without any cut the entire 
supplementary budict estimates of Rs. Gl.TLU'M of the Government for the year 
PA 59-JO and then adjourned. 

Benoal Tenancy Amend. Bill 

12 th. DECEMBER : -The Bengal Tenancy (Third Amendment) Bill, BG9, was 
passed by the Assembly to-day. The Bill had an easy passage. Due of the main 
provisions of the amending bill is that every form of mortgage in which posses¬ 
sion is delivered to the moilgage shall be deemed lobe satisfied by possession for 1 ) 
yeaiH. It will include mortgage by conditional sale and anomalous moitgages, The 
other important provision is that the decree for nrreais of rent, will lie realised by 
the sale of the tenure or holding in respect of which decrees an* obtained. They 
will not be realised by the attachment of other movables or immovable properties, 
Mr. Dliircndra Nath I (Congicss) moved an amendment to this which was to 
the efleet, that the decrees for the arrears of rent should be realised not by the sale 
of the entire tenure or holding but by that, portion of the tenure or holding which 
the court considered suflicient to satisfy the decietal dues. The amendment, was 
opposed by the Hon’bln Sir Ihjoy Rnnad Sniha Roy, the Minister-in Charge of the 
bill. The amendment being pressed to a division was lost, by 0,5 to IDS voles. 
There was another provision in the lull that id the sale of a holding or tenure in 
execution of a decree lor arreais of rent when the decroe-holdei a] plied lor delivery 
of possession, notices should be simultaneously issued prohibiting iudgment-debtois 
to remain in possession of the properties sold. If afier the issue of such notices 
the judgment-dchtoi did remain in possession it was juo ided he would he criminally 
liable. To this an amendment was proposed on behalf of the Congress parly by Mr. 
Nikmija Behai y Mnity , Mr. J>!,iiculm Nath Inifta and others lor the cancellation 
of the clause. Sir /». R. St/tha R m agreed to it and he also gave notice of an 
amendment for tin 1 can -ellalion of the clause. The clause was cancelled. The 
amending bill as settled in the Assembly was >assed. The House then adjourned. 

The War Resoldhon 

12 th. to 1 Kill. DECEMBER : — \Vith a full attendance ol members and the galleries 
crowded, thi' Assembly look up toi discnss’on this evening the G neinment resolu¬ 
tion on the war. The following is the text 

‘This Assembly dissociates iisclf from the aggressive and ruthless methods 
pursued b\ totalitarian Governments in Europe and declares its complete sympathy 
with lh( i British Government lor taking up aims against Nazi Germany in the 
defence of demociaey and ol the. right of self-determination of the smaller and 
weaker nations whh h aie now at the meiey ol a few powerful and aggressive 
dictator ridden stales and cannot, unaided, maintain their territorial integrity. 

‘This Assembly, therefore, authorises the Government to assure I lie Government 
of India lull co-operation in the successful prosecution of the war. 

“This Assembly further authorises the Government, to convey to His Majesty's 
Government that in consonance with the aims of the piesent, war, as declared 
bv that, Government, and understood by Tndin and consistent with the accept'd 
ideal of the British Empire as a Gommon-woalth of free nations, the attainment by 
India of the status ol a Dominion as defined in the Statute of Westminister 
which is the declared policy of the British Government, shoul 1 he implemented 
immediately on the tnminatioii of the war and the New Constitution formulahd 
should provide suilicient and effective safeguards for the recognised minorities 
and interests and should be based upon their full consent and appioval.” 

In moving the resolution, Mr. A. K. Fazhd /Buq, [Time Minister, appealed 
do We Blouse, to discuss the epw.sMon vAthout \vassiou ov \wvy\d\cy so that Wo 
rvsvdv ol MwvV, vVwaa .wkvxw vCvgVv Vad \h"m Vo a decision, 'which vov Ad he honmnnhW 
to themselves and conducive to the frond of ihe Province. The resolution Mr Jinn 
continued, naturally divided itaelt into three parts. The first pint prescntcl] m. 
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difficulty because they were more or less agreed that (he methods adopted by 
Hitler and his associates desired the domination of the whole civilised world. So 
far as the position of (treat Britain was concerned, they all knew how the British 
biime Minister had tried his utmost to avoid a conflict. l T hope, 1 can say 
v ithout fear that the ideals for which (treat Ihitain is fighting are ideals which it 
would not he difficult for anybody to awept”, said the Prime Minister, (.treat 
ihitain was not fighting for aggression, nor for the nuiii'Unance of her own 
interests, but was lighting in defence ot those fiindamciti.l principles, the 
maintenance of which was vital to the civilised world. Deuiig with the second 
) art of his resolution, Mr. Ea/lul ltuq explained why he was moving the resolution 
at the moment although the Muslim Leagm*, of wlueh he was a member, bad 
i ot yet finally declared that the Muslims of India should offer co-opeiation to 
liritain. In (lie first place, besides being a number o( (lie League, lie happened to 
be connected with a proviivial administration and it was time that, the Government 
el Bengal declared their policy. And as a member of a Pio i'vial Government 
which was a unit ot the British Government, he could not possibly see that llieie 
v.as any other course hut to dechiie most emphatically that, they should co-operate 
with the Biilisu Government, and to request, his colleaguts i i the House to lake 
up that attitude towards the war. It, however, at any time, it so happened that, 
tile biesident, of the League declared that, the Muslims oi India ought not to 
ro-opeiate with (beat Biitam, and thus there was a conflict with regard to his 
position as a member ot the Gal iuet and as a member of the League, he would 
allow the claim of the League to pre\ai! (cheers from the Coalition Ministerialist 
I’ait.y benches). Speaking on the amendment, that had been tabled on behalf of 
the Opposition, the Prime Minister said that theic was no question ot India haling 
been made a pain h) ant in Ihe war between Germany and England. All that had 
been done was that immediately alter the promulgation of the w T ar or perhaps a 
fcw r days hefoie the war had been dcdaicd, tioo] s from India had been despatched 
to certain s'rategic positions. In doing so, the Government of India had taken 
measures tor the piotection of India herseli. And as regards the question of 
consultation with the people of India, he was sure that they would realise 
that military measures could not lie undertaken by means of a plebiscite. 

The decision must he swift and no one could for a moment contend that the 

decision with regard to military measures should he taken after consultation. 

On the question of promulgation of Ordinances the Prune Minister pointed 

out that it was absolutely necessary that the Government of India should have 
taken pow as to give diicetion to all Provincial Governments in order to meet ihe 
requirements of the. situation. Mr. Huq then refened to the obstacles in the way 
of India attaining the 1 ullest measure of political liberty and freedom. There was 
no escape from the fact, that the various communities in India were divided in 
a manner which was almost unparalleled in any other country in the world. He 
did not believe there was any force in the. contention that, the Hindu-Muslim 
differences weie the creation of the Europeans. It, was not the Euiopcans who 
divided them ; it was the Indians themsehes who created the division, and that 
Mas why the Euiopcans ruled them. The differences between the Hindus and the 
Muslims were theie. They had to admit that. Mi. Jluq claimed that the Muslims 
Mere as much Indians as otJieis. They had a distinct religion, a distinct cult,me, 
to which they Mere passionately attached, and uhieh for no consideration whatso¬ 
ever they could afford to lorgct. lie maintained that it, was the view of every 
Muslim (cheers horn the Gonlition benches and ironical cheers from the Opposition 
benches) and that no Muslim Mas prepared to forego his distinctive culture, his 
religion or political identity in order to attain some unimportant temporal power. 
Beterring to the future constitution of India, Mr. Huq pointed out, that they had 
instances in which the question ol a Constituent Assembly had been considered 
!>y other countries which had Dominion Status and whose constitution had been 
drafted by a Constituent Assembly. He cited Ihe cases of Australia, Canada and 
South Africa and said in all those three conn tries, there was homogeneity of race, 
homogeneity of language and homogeneity of culture which did not exist, in India. 
Even in spite of this homegeneity, in all these three countries they had to experi¬ 
ence great difficulties. lie asked the House to realise what tremendous difficulties 
they would have \o lace in India ii they tiled ho hvvdd \\\\ a eoindiUition on the 
hvvs\s oi v\ Co\\sV\V\\c v nV AwsewdAy. Ahe, IAwssMium and other nhuonUea wow\d never 

he prepared to give up what they had been able to secure after years of strenuous 
endeavour. (Cheers from the Coalition benches). The Congress had not been able 
to arrive at a satisfactory solution of the communal problem. u Why should we 
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go to England”, concluded Mr. Huq, “to ask for independence ? Independence was 
not, given to any one by anybody. Independence lias to be fought for (ironical 
cheeis fiom tlie opposition benches). Independence cannot be got by mere applica¬ 
tion and supplication”. 

Mr. Surat Chandra Bo sc then moved the Congress Parly’s amendment while 
four Scheduled Caste members moved tour amendments to the official lesolution. 
The amendment moved by Mr. Pose asked the Assembly to associate itself with 
the world-wide abhorienrc of the aggressive and ruthless methods pursued by im¬ 
pel lalistir and tolalitaiinn (JovernmentH in and outside Europe and declared its 
complete sympathy with the oppressed and weaker nations. The amendment re¬ 
gretted that the British lu>\eminent had made India a participant, in the war 
between (heat Britain and Get many without the consent of the people of India. 
The amendment asked the Assembly further “to leeonimeiid to the Government 
to conu'V to the Government of India ami thiongh them to the British Government 
that in consonance with the avowed aims of the present war, it is essential in 
order to seek the co-operation oi the Indian people that the principles of democracy, 
with adequate safegnaids lor the preservation of the rights ami interests of all 
minorities, be applied to India and her policy he guided by her own people and 
that India should be recognised as an independent nation entitled to frame her own 
constitution and fuilhcr that suitable action should be taken in so far as it is 
possible in the immediate piesent to give effect, to that punciplc in icgaid to the 
present govemame oi India.*’ Mr. Bose ohsened that the Prime Minister had 
staled in bis resolution that they condemned the oppiessne and ruthless methods 
pursued b\ lotalitaiian governments but Mi. Bose was somewhat surprised to find 
that he had omitted to make any mention of the wold impeiialism. lie wanted to 
emphasise that to them. Indians. India meant, much more than the Empire or the 
so-called Em pin 1 . r l bey in India were delei mined to protect, and purify their 
own homes, they wanted to make the li\es of thcii fcllow-lndians worth living. As 
regards the icmaiks made b\ Mi. Huq about the difficulty in building up a constitu¬ 
tion for India on the basis ot a Constituent, \ssembly, Mr. Bose pointed out that 
the expenmeiit oi a Constituent Assembly bad pioved successful in South 
Africa, Canada and Australia despite, the difficulties piesent there. 11 that 
experiment had sun ceded in those countries, he failed to undcistnnd why it. 
should not succeed in India. Air. Bose told the Prime Minister that the 
Statute oi Westminster contained no reference to India. India had been made a 
participant in the war without, her consent and measures had been adopted for 
curtailing tlit* poweis oi Prouncial Go\emments. He could understand co-operation 
between equals. But lie could not. undeistand co-operation between a master ami 
a homi-slave. Mr. Bose failed to understand why it was not possible to consult 
India when the Dominions could be consulted in the matter. 

Explaining the European point of view, Mr. IP. C. Wordsworth emphasised 
that, public opinion in the, whole, worid was that England and Prance were acting 
justly and rightly. Next, (lay, the 14th. December, after nearly thiee boms’ discus¬ 
sion, in which about a dozen mem hers participated, the debate was again adjourned 
at a quarter to mini till Monday next. Three more amendments were 
moved to-day by Hr. Shyama Pmsad Moohcrjee (Independent Hindu), Mr. Abdul 
Hakim (Coalition) and Air. Shamsuddin Ahmed, Leader of Krishak Proja Party. 

Mr. Abdul Bahaman Sufdnji (Coalition) (lid not move the amendment standing 
in his name in view of the observations made yesterday by the Prime Minister that 
“in ease the Working Committee of the All-India Muslim* League, of which he was 
a member, decided against extending co-operatior. to the British Government in the 
prosecution of the war, be (Mi. Jriizlul Huq) will not remain for a single moment, 
in the Cabinet”. 

The amendment moved by l)r. Shy a ma Prasad Mookcrjec suggested that in 
order to make co-operation in the pioseeution of the war possible ana effective, the 
Government should take immediate steps to enable the Bengalees to participate in 
the defence of their Motherland ; to convey to the British Government the necessity 
for an immediate and unequivocal declaration that consistently with the avowed 
aims of the present war, the principles of democracy and freedom would be applied 
to India unreservedly, her right to become a free and independent country would be 
recognised and as an immediate step towards the attainment, of such independence, 
full Dominion Status as implemented by the Statute of Westminister, would be 
conferred on India at the end of the war; and to convey to the British Government 
that steps should forthwith be taken for the removal of the disabilities and 
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Inequities on the Hindus who formed a minority in Bengal and specially to secure 
the revision of the so-called Communal Award. 

Moving his amendment, Mr. Bhamsmldin Ahmed, Leader of the Krishak 
Rroja Party, said that communal differences should not he put forward as an 
excuse for not guaranteeing the political advancement of India. He would like 
to say that despite the Hindu Mahasabha and the Muslim League, Nationalist 
India, Nationalist Hindus and Muslims were determined to march shoulder to 
shoulder along the path leading to freedom. The House at this stage adjourned 
till the 18th. December, when the resolution was carried by 142 against 82 
votes. The lion. Mr. /Va Uni Ranjan Barker, Finance Minister, was the only 
member of the House to remain neutral. All the amendments moved to the 
resolution were rejected without a division. During the debate on the resolution, 
the lion. Mr. barker made a statement. Mr. Sarker explained that the minorities 
would, under the resolution, have the right of vetoing the political progress of the 
country. This was a proposition with which he could never agree. He was for 

providing safeguards for the legitimate rights and interests of the minorities in 

the future constitution, but he could not agree to the minorities being given the 
power to hold up the political progress of the country. 

When the Assembly met at 4 p.m. Mr. Sarkar was absent, as also the 

Lender of the Opposition. Mr. Burnt Chandra Bose, and the House proceeded 
immediately to discuss the resolution. No questions were put. Hiving his 
wholehearted support to the resolution, Sir B. P. Buiha Rot/, Revenue 
Minister, observed, “Personally, I feel that our offer of co-operation to Great 
Britain m the prosecution of this war should be unconditional, because if England 
wms, we survive and il England loses we go down. Cur future is linked up 
with that of England.” 

When the House had proceeded for about half an hour, Mr. Barker entered 
the Chamber. Mr. Sarker, who spoke, de.dt in detail with each part of the war 
resolution. “Hi view of past experiences and other considerations, the Congress is 
perhaps not without justition in taking up its present attitude,” he said, lie 
emphasised that while flie demand for a declaration of Britain’s war aims 
as a condition precedent to the extension of support, was a question on which 

there could, he believed, be some diffeience of opinion, be telt that there should 
be no equivocation about their attitude towards the clash of political ideologies 
involved in the present, struggle. India must, also align heiself on the side of 
civilisation md democracy. Mr. Sarker continued that there was no disagreement 
in Lidia that the country’s «g(>al was Dominion Status. r lhis goal had ajso been 
admitted by the British Government. With the realisation of this aim, he visualised 
a condition where “the relations between Great Britain and India will be raised 
to a plane in which the highest considerations of common goodwill will alone 
prevail.” Mr. Sarker dealt finally with the question of the procedure to be adopted 
in the framing of the future constitution. It was upon this point, he explained, 
that he could not agree with his colleagues in all lespects. As regards safeguards 
for minorities, the Minister emphasised that “when it becomes a question of 
investing a minoiity with the power to veto all proposals for political advancement, 
the situation obviously becomes untenable, and one which T could not acquiesce 
in.” The resolution before the House, he pointed out, required the future 
constitution to be 'bused upon the full consent and approval’ of the minorities. 
This was a negation of the fundamental principle of democracy. Mr. barker 
added that ho sincerely felt that, every possible effort should he made to reach an 
agreement at least among the major communities. But he would emphasise that, 
should an amicable settlement prove impossible, it was the largest common measure 
of agreement, with sufficient protection for minority rights, that should determine 
the character of their future constitution. This part, of Mr. barker’s speech w 7 as 
greeted with shouts of “hear, hear” and cries of “shame, shame” from the 
Opposition and the Coalition benches, respectively. Mr. Sarker concluded with 
the remark that he had given close and anxious consideration to his responsibilities 
in relation to his colleagues as much as to the far-rcacliing issues involved in the 
resolution. 

After the Minister’s statement., the Bpeaker adjourned the House for fifteen 
minutes. On leaving the Chamber, Mr. Sarker was congratulated by several 
members of the Opposition. Participating in the debate Mr. Nausher AH, ex-minister, 
characterised the third part of the Government resolution as the ugliest 
part of it. He thought that there was no real communal problem among 
10 
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the masses. Bat this problem, according to him, had been manufactured by tho 
henchmen of British imperialism to perpetuate their hold on India. Mr. Nausher 
Ali was continuing his speech after the time limit hud expired, when the Speaker 
warned him, but In* flared up and remarked: “The Government is gagging 
us outside tiie House and you, Mr. Speaker, are gagging us inside it.” 
The Speaker took strong exception to this refle-ttoii on the l hair and asked 
Mr. Nausher Ali to withdraw his observations, failing which he would ask the 
House to consider tile position. This, Mr. Nausher Ali declined to do even at the 
risk of expulsion. Tim Speaker then said that he did not want that tin* course of 
an important debate like this should be diverted by an extraneous incident, and he 
would 'liner consider what a’lion h? mijit take acaiimt Mr. Nausliei Ali for Jus 
remarks. Air. W. A VAk'r, Lead-'r of the European Gr-up, e\]uessed the support 
of his party to the Government res* dm ion. 

Mr. T. ('. Onsir. nn (Congress) emphatically repudiated the assertion that, there 
was a s.abil of bureaining in the com*nep-ial s'*nse of tbe teim in India’s demanding 
an assonance about hci p.diti *al s'atus. India, he }>oi ited out, waulei this assurance 
from Great, Britain so that she mig.it he able to talc* an elfivnve part, in the pi use- 
cur,ion of the »'»:•. Mi. (io-.vvaini pointed ou» that they did not wain to ignore the 
mmorifies. Tin 1 } however knew [hit minorities were sometimes manufactured and 
created. He would line to tell the House that if India was riven an ooport,unity to 
meet in a Con^Mlwen? Assembly, it u is pci feet ly entaiu that, in spite of initial 
troubles and di.’iciib.es create 1 by themselves, they would come to a conclus : on 
which would be sutHactory to India and also helpful to the British Common wealth 
of Nations. 

The speech of the Chief Minister, Air. A . K. FazhA Jim/ in winding up the 
debate, carnc to an abrupt end, following an exciting scene. At Hie outset, Air. Huq 
regretted the discordant note raised by the Finance Almisfei o\er an important 
resolution like this. Air. barker had raised the question whether, if die minorities 
did not agree on the future constitution, they should be allowed q> hold up the 
political progress o'’ the country. “I say most emphatically,” deTired Mr. Huq, 
“that- if any such contingency arises and if the minorities do'not accept a constitu¬ 
tion framed for India, a constitution, which the minorities do not consider mifliei*>nt 
for tlunr protection, in that, case the political progress of the country must he, held 
up till the mumiity recognises its duties to the minorities" (applauses from Coalition 
benches). Providing, Mr. Huq said that, it was a fundamental fact that, so far ns 
India was concerned, if a constitution was framed which did not meet with the 
approval of tin* Muslims and other minority communities, there would be “an open 
revolt, and rebellion" and that if sir h a constitution was promulgated, the Chief 
Minister would be the first "to revolt." There were intmruptions from Congress 
benches, whereupon Mr. Huq remarked that no amount, of interruption would 
change the political atmosphere in India, nor would they make ninety millions of 
Muslims owe allegiance to the Indian National Huntress. Proceeding, 1 hr* Chief 
Minister said that it was the majority, the Indian National Congress, that had stood 
in the way of India’s political progress. “The} are a selfish lot. They are 
dishonest.” The last portion of the Chief Minister’s speech evoked a storm of 
protest from the Congress benches, and there were upioarious scenes. Several 
members of the Opposition stood up ami shouted for the withdrawal of the remark, 
while some of the Coalitionists also rose in their seats arid asked the Chief Minister to 
continue. Air Surat Chandra Bose, Leader of the Opposition, enquired from the Speaker 
if the Leader of the House was in order in charging the Congress with dishonesty. 
The Speaker said that he would look up the‘ oflicial report of the proceedings 
and see if the Chief Minister had said anything unparliamentary. A voice : a Why 
not do it now V” Air. Bose: With reference to the Chief Minister’s remark, I 
would like to say this. If any person, however highly placed he might be, convicted 
a whole community, he ended by convicting himself. The Chief Minister resumed 
his speech, but there was again continued interruption and demand for the with¬ 
drawal of his remark, in the midst of which he abruptly ended his speech and took 
his seat. The House then adjourned. 

Education in Bencal 

15th. DECEMBER :-Owing to the absence of the Prime Minister , who was in 
charge of the Education portfolio, the proceedings had to he adjourned for a while 
this afternoon when the House was discussing a non-official resolution dealing with 
educational matters. Rai Harendra Nath Chowdhury's resolution urged “that 
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general or nondenominational primary schools be immediately started in those areas 
where, for want of such schools, Hindu students were being compelled to read in 
'muktabs”. The mover se\erely criticised what he described as the ‘‘muktabisatiou” 
of primary schools in Bengal. His contention was that owing to the neglect of 
primary schools and expansion of “muktabs” at the sacrifice of nondenominational 
primary schools, many Hindu students were being compelled to read in “muktabs” 
with Muslim sludents. Quoting official figures, lie said that e\cn in places predomi¬ 
nantly inhabited by Hindus, Hindu students, in the absence of general primary 
schools, were Irang forced to receive their training in these ‘muktabs’. Hr Shyuma 
Prasad Mnakn jee pointed out that in such ‘muktabs’ Hindu boys and girls had to 
r^ad text-books which could not be acceptable to thorn. He appealed to the Prime 
Minister, not as a representative of any particular community, but as the Minister 
in charge of Education of the province, to ghe an assurance to the House that lie 
would go into the question thoroughly and remove all the grievances of the Hindus 
at the earliest opportunity. Replying, the Prune Munster lcgretted that this matter 
should have been brought, heloto the House by means of a resolution. It would 
have been better if the mover bad met. him privately and liao drawn his attention 
to the grievances. He felt that the more they discussed such subjects on the floor 
of the House, the more would it appear to the neople outside that they could not 
advance one single step even in the matter of education without raising communal 
issues. He gau* the House the assurance that lie would look closely into the 
question in an impartial spirit, and he hoped that within a very short time the 
mover and the people of his May of thinking Mould find that there was no cause 
for further complaint. Mr. Sami Chandra Bose, Leader of the Opposition, suggested 
that a conference of representatives of the House should be convened by the Prime 
Minister to go into the question thoroughly The Prune Altmster gladly accepted 
Mr. Bose’s suggestion. The resolution was then uithdrawn. 

Jute Regulation Bile Postponed 

lfith. DECEMBER When the Assembly met this evening, the lion. Mr. Nalini 
JRunjan Marker, Finance Minister, who had tendeicd his resignation, unis seen 
occupying his usual seal on the Treasmy Benches. r lhe Finance Minister moved 
for the sanction ol excess grants for 1SM7-3S as leonmmended by the Committee 
on Public Accounts, to which the House agreed. 

The Hon. Mr. Tamteuddii Khav, Minister in charge of .ApiieultiTP, announced 
the decision of the (iounnncnt to jooceed with the Bengal Jute Regula¬ 
tion Bill in he cunent session and told the House that the Bill would be taken 
it]) for consideration at the ioxt session. He emphasised t tat it did not mean 
that the Government had in any May deviated from the policy which they had 
already announced in repaid to jute cultivation in Bengal. “The Government are 
unflinching in heir determination,” ho said, “to finish the preparation of the lecord 
of lands under the jute eult.vation in 19.19 which is now being canicd on.” 

'I he Minister added that the question Mhether the 1910 jute crop should be 
regulated or not, was still uncer consideration and u decision would have to be 
taken on this question very soon. The Opposition legist end Is protest against the 
postponement of eonsideiulion of the Bill. f lhe House then adjourned. 

Mu. Sark ail’s Resignation 

20th. DECEMBER Immediately after question hour to-day, Mr. Nalini JRanjan 
Marker , the late Finance Minister, made a statement on the circumstances leading 
to his resignation. Mr. Sarker took his seal to-day anu ngst the independent mem¬ 
bers who getierdly vote with the Opposition. Alter reiterating his view on the 
clause concerning minorities in the otlicial war Resolution, Mr. barker said that, 
although this had proved the breaking point wirh the Government, he might “fieely 
confess that e v ents have been so shaping themselves duiing the last six months 
or so that I was gradually losing heart in my work”. He e> plained that he had 
entered the Cibinet inspired >y the ideal that lie could, with luhantage, devote 
such energy an i ability as he possessed to the service of the country, and to the 
improvement of its social and economic conditions. He had also hoped that, if 
Hindus and Muslims would join hands to work for the amelioiution of the econo¬ 
mic condition of the masses, which was an end common to almost all communities, 
“the communal emphasis in our political life might be gradually toned down and 
communal harmony allowed to prevail in the place of the present tension and 
bitterness.” “I am glad to acknowledge”. Mr. barker contini cd, “that during tho 
first year or so, the Cabinet worked harmoniously and was inspired by a desire to 
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bring about a real improvement in the condition of the masses. But since then, 
and particularly during the last six months or so, a significant change has come 
over the outlook of the Cabinet as well ns in the relations between the Cabinet 
and the party, with the result that l have had shortly to abandon the hopes I 
had once cherished. “Jn the political sphere, a communal outlook has unfortunate¬ 
ly been gathering force in the country at large, whose repercussions have also been 
felt in this province. Even in the administrative sphere, the former feeling of 
comradeship no longer obtains. Further, the Cabinet has also gradually lost its 
leadership to the party. The Cabinet lias lost its initiative. The party has become 
supreme, with the result that cool deliberation and mature judgment possible in 
a Council of Ministers have yielded place to the rashness and selfish predilections 
of a large party, which is predominantly communal in complexion and is si ill 
obsessed by tlic nowei which the ballot-box lias given it. “in \ iew of these de¬ 
velopments. it had become clear to me that sooner or later 1 should have to pre¬ 
pare myself for the parting of the ways. “There appears to be a feeling among 
some Muslim members of the Coalition l’arty that I have either held up or 
thwarted the progress of the proposals made for the advancement of their com¬ 
munity. Nothing could be further from the truth. 1 have always endeavoured to 
further the cause of tlicir advancement. The record of my ofliciul work will bear 
unassailable testimony to refute the charge of any lukewaimness in my attitude 
towards their interests. “There is one fact which my expeiience in the administra¬ 
tion over a period of two and a half years has revealed, and to which i should 
like to make a passing reference. I have found that under the prevailing condi¬ 
tions the running of an administration depends more on the strength of u>tes 
than on ability, talent or efficiency. Theie is, thercfoie, no possibility of doing 
any real work unless there is a homogeneous and strong party behind one. And 
the impossible task of attempting to do anything in a Coalition Government with 
a party hostile to one-self would be easily understandable.” Mr. barker concluded 
with an appeal to his Muslim brethicn. “They are in charge ot the administration 
of a highly cultured and progressive province. Bengal has a rich history behind it, 
a history of which all Bengalis, irrespective of their communal complexion, should 
be proud. Let our Muslim brethern, therefore, act in a spirit that will enhance 
the glory of Bengal and will entitle them to be consklcied by the civilised world 
as worthy of the legacy they have inherited.” 

The House then passed the Bengal Agricultural Debtor. s’ ( Amendment ) Bill, 
193V, and was prorogued . 


The Bengal Legislative Council 

July Session—Calcutta—7th. July to 14th. July 1939 

A T ) JOU11N M ENT MOT IONS 

The July session of the Bengal Legislative Council commenced at Calcutta 
on the 7th. July 1930. Dr. Rad ha K amici Afno/'crjec (Congress) wanted leave of 
the House to move an adjournment motion to discuss “the situation crealed by 
the Government, in suddenly stopping the protective works on the, river Dliarla 
at Kurigram and preventing the completion of the same even by private individuals 
at their own expense through the issue of orders by the District Magistrate ot 
Knngpur.” r Ihe lion. Maharaja Sri a Chandra Nvndy of Cossiin bazar, Minister in 
charge of the Communications and Works Department, objected to the motion 
being moved but the President ruled it to be in order. In making the adjournment 
motion, l)r. Mooleerjee urged the Government to respond to the appeal for help 
from the distant town of Kurigram. He told flic House that a sum of Its. 85,000 
had been provided in the budget for protective work at Kuiigrnm ; the work 
had been more than half done, and a sum of Bs. 48,000 had already been spent 
on the work, when suddenly the work waH abandoned. Dr. Mookerjee wanted to 
know why Kb. 48,000 of public money had been wasted in this way. Secondly, he 
wanted to know why the Government should interfere with protective work* by 
private individuals when they themselves could not do the work. The motion 
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was rejected by the House without a division. It might be mentioned that the 
subject had been raised by means of an adjournment motion on the floor of the 
Assembly yesterday. The Council then adjourned till July 11 next. 

Draft Rules of Procedure 

11th. to 12th. July t—The Council discussed this morning the draft rules of proce¬ 
dure for the conduct of business of the House, ns presented by the Committee appointed 
by the Council. In the course of discussion on Rule 12 of the draft rules prescrib¬ 
ing limitations on a debate, several members expressed the view that the House 
should have the right to criticise the public conduct and the administrative action 
of the Governor-General or any Governor. This view was urged by means of 
amendments moved by Dr. Radhukumud Mukherjrc and Mr. Nareshnafh Mukherjee 
of the Congress Party. Rule M laid down, inter alia, that a member while speaking 
might not “reflect upon the conduct” of the Governor-General or any Governor. 
The amendments wanted to insert the word “personal” before the word “conduct”. 
The inoveis of the amendments and their supporters held that they might not criti¬ 
cise the personal conduct of the Governor, but the members should ha\e the right 
to criticise the public conduct and any administrative action of the Governor who 
was the head of the Executive Government of the Province, the Ministers being merely 
his advisers. The amendments weie lost and the rule was accepted by the House. Next 
day, the 12th. July, with regald to rule Ibi of the draft rules, dealing with the question 
of allotment of time for private membcis’ business, and to which a large number of 
amendments had been moved both by the Government and members of the dillerent 
groups, Sir Bijou Prasad Singh Roy , Revenue Minister, informed the 1'resident, 
that after discussions with the leaders of the different groups they had come to an 
agreement on the point at issue relating to rule IS. According to this agreement, 
instead of the Governor allotting dillerent days lor the disposal of the private members’ 
business after consultation with the President, it would now he for the President 
to allot different days for the purpose, after consultation with the leaders of the 
different groups in the House. As there was still a laige number of amendments 
to be disposed of, a suggestion w'as made that the House should be adjourned 
earlier for the day in order to enable the membcis of the House and the Govern¬ 
ment to come to an agreement as to which amendments should be taken up for 
consideration. 'Die President accordingly adjourned the sitting, after which the whole 
House met informally to discuss the points at issue. 

Calcutta Municipal Amendment Pill 

13th. July The Council went back upon its own decision by agreeing to-day 
to accept the Calcutta Municipal Amendment Pill in the form ni which it had 
been sent in by the Lower House. Py an amendment moved on the 29th. May 
hist by Khan Bahib Abdul Hamid Chowdhury , a member of the Coalition Group, 
the number of nominated seats, as provided in the Bill, were reduced from eight 
to four. The Lower House, to which the Bill was referred, however, turned down 
the amendment and restored the original clause thus retaining the entire nominated 
bloe._ When the Council took the Bill again into consideration to-day it adopted, 
by Jo votes to 21, the motion of the Hon’ble Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy not to insist 
on the amendment to which the Assembly had previously disagreed. f lhe Congress, 
the Progressive and the Krishak-Proja Parties joined their hands in opposing the 
motion which, as usual, was supported by the Coalition and their allies, the 
Europeans. The Government marshalled on this occasion all their foices and long 
before the commencement of the day’s sitting Mr. K. Sahabuddiv, Chief Govern¬ 
ment Whip, along with certain other prominent Coalitionists, were seen busily 
engaged in canvassing support for his party. A number of the members of the Lower 
Houbc, supporteis of the Government, were seen in this gallery watching the proceed¬ 
ings with eager interest. Mr. Moazzem Ait Chowdhury (Lai Mia) and Rai Bahadur 
Radhika Bhusan Roy, who had on the previous occasion, voted with the Opposi¬ 
tion remained neutral, and although the latter went to the same lobby with the 
Government supporters he, it appeared, did not record his vote. Khan Bahadur 
Razzaqul Haider Chowdhury of the Coalition Party, who in the former occasion, 
remained neutral, now east his vote in favour of the motion. Among the Hindu 
members, Mr. Nagendra Narayun Roy and Mr. Saileswar Sink a Roy sided with 
the Ministerial party. Khan Bahib Abdul Hamid Chowdhury and Dr. Arahinda 
Barua, both of the Coalition Party, consistently co-operated with the 
Opposition in opposing the motion. Mr. Narendra Chandra Dutta (Congress) and 
Rai Bahib Jatinara Mohan Sen (Progressive) were noticed to be absent, 
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THE BENGAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 
Draft Bures of Procedure (conid.) 

14th. JULY : Some amount, of heat was generated when the Council was eon- 
sideiing to-day the rule relating to the appointment, of the Chairman of a select, 
committee. On behalf of the Government, Mr. Nalim ft mi j an Snrker suggested 
that the Ministcr-in-ibarge of a Bill should be the chairman. 'The President, Mr. 
Satyendra Chandra Ahtra, referred 1o the procedure that was followed in the 
Central Assembly in this connection win re, lie pointed out, the Deputy President., 
or in his absence a member of the Panel of Chairmen tvled as the Chairman of 
a select committee. The President explained that the Chau man oi a select com¬ 
mittee, must be one whom everybody considered to be a non-party man. If a 
Minister m chaige of a Bill was anointed chairman of a select committee, he 
might not naturally adopt, that attitude towards the Bill which a non-party mem¬ 
ber might. The suggestion of Mr. barker was carried. The House was then 
prorogued. 

Winter Session—Calcutta—23rd. Nov. to 20ih. Dec. 1939 

A i >.t our n m i :s t Mot ion s 

The Win ter Session of the Bengal Legislative Council commenced at Calcutta on 
the 23rd November lf'lt), with the lion. Mr. Satyendra Chandra Ah tier , J’resident, 
in the cliaii. The fitting lasted a little over an hour. 

Bey um Ilamida Ah mam. (Coalition), moved an adjournment, motion to discuss 
“the failure of the Gou" mneiit. oi Bengal to impress upon the Government of 
India the necessity oi keeping the Calcutta Port open lor Haj pikiim trafhc this 
year, whi"h is causing uieat inconvenience to iI k* intending pilgrims from Bengal 
and Assam". Sir j5. Xuztm al>m\ jionic Mm.ster, objected to the adjournmont 
motion on the gtound that the Local Go\eminent had no direct responsibility in 
this matter whamoev(r ami it was entiiely a central subject. The Buside.nt ruled 
the motion out ot outer. 

Mr Laht f'haii'f/a has, (Con;, re^si, tabled an adjournment m< tion to discuss 
the situation arising, out of ihc Bernal Government's notilieaiion dated September 
15, embodying pi >ui.ji ory onicis for a pciiod of six months, commencing 

from September 0 last wiih regard to public meetings, assemblies or piocessioim 
and with regaid to ’he Press in Ben ::il which has resulted in Miptession of civil 
liberties in lespoct of all hvbimate activities in ttiose spheres. The home Minister 
objected to the mot'on being admitted on the i round that this was a subject on 
which a discussion ivuh 1 hav ? been lai.-ed by means of a uwolutioi; and the motor 
could have taken Ins chance at the ballot. r lh' J'r.nden! ruled that the motion 
was in order, pointing out that this was the lit s', opportunity which the member 
had since the publication oi the notification to bring the numcr to the notice of 
the Legislation. The Pivside.it then wanted to know if the House had any objection 

to leave being gia tied for the n o ion. As tin* mptisite number ot members 

(thirteen) did not lire m their sm's m support oi leave being grunted, the motion 
fell through. The iiousa then adjournvl. 

Militar\ Tr.wnino in Schools 

24th. NOVEMdl'R : - Noii-ollVial lesolutions weie discuss'd in the Council 
to-day. Uf the time resolutions move!, one was withdrawn and tw > were carried. 
Mr. Ravjit Pal ("uardhnry mo\ed that tlleet:\e steps should be taken su that 
physical drill in all Primal y N-hools, mililaiy drill in ail Pemmhuv Schools, arm 
the study of militaiy science and a course of inibtary training for all College 

students might be made compulsory, inespective ol age. caste, eretd and colour, 
throughout the whole province ol Bengal. Sir Xozunuddiv, Home Minister, said 
that he was in lull avoid with the aim and object, of the motifn. It was the 

accepted policy of the Government that, every encouragement should be given to 
eoilege siudents to have militaiy training - . But he was sorry to say that the res- 
1 oiisc to opportunity for tiaining in the University Training Corps had not been 
encouraging - . Enrolment bad not been to the full st,length of the Corps, besides 
the percentage of those who did not. avail themselves of the camp training was 
very big. He would see to it that, there was further expansion of the Corps and 
he hoped that students of the Dacca and Calcutta Univemties would take lull 
advantage of these oppoituniiies. ltai Bahadur K. C. Barterjee , Mr. Knder Bux and 
Khan Bahadur Md. fbrahim also spoke on the resolution, which the mover ultimate¬ 
ly withdrew “in view of the sympathetic attitude of the Government”. 
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Control of Films 

Rai Bahadur Keshab Chandra Bancrjce moved : The Council is of opinion 
that the Bengal Board of Film Censors should exercise stricter control in regard 
to films and the publication of film pictures in the n°\vspapeis which might have 
the effect of immlcatiiig immoral ideas in the minds of vo.ing boys and gills. 
Muulana Akram Khan moved a short notice amendment for the deletion of the 
words u in the newspapers”. The mover accepted the amended resolution which was 
eanied. 


JAT \ N’.S PADDY Cn.TIVATION 

The Coum il then passed a resolution expressing; the opinion that, an export 
or experts be sunt from hen* to Ja. »an by the Gmcrumcut to investigate into the 
cause of su< h built outturn of paddy there and train Bemud peasants in the improved 
method employed by dapanese euhnators. d'he House then adj mined till the -7th 

Tub Moxin-LUNDLits' Bill 

27th. & 28th. NOVEMBER : - A surprise was in s'nre Ur the Government when 
the Bengal Money-Lenders’ Bill was brought, before the Council to-day for taking ii 
into eonsideration. When Sun ib Musharad j'/uss-rn moved for taking the Bill 
into consideration, the Vre&ilnt said that lie must be sa istied before he put 
the motion betme the House that the power's consent, of the Governor lud been 
obtained. 'Hie Minister m chance of duster ’eplied that the consent had been 
obtained but on the lbesident insGting on neng satisfied as to the proof of the 
sanction, the Minister left the House for binning the relevant panels and the 
House, was adjourned for half an hour to enable him to do so. The House reas¬ 
sembled after 3> minutes, but still the Minister did not anno and the House was 
adjourned till the nr: t day, the 28t'i. November, when the i.UeosM--, n-dmrqr of the 
Bill apologised lor being unable <o be present in the Lore yesterday, and stated 
that the Bill having been already passed in the Lo\er House, lie thought no 
sanction was necessary as it automatically tame up before the Upper House. The 
President said that, it was against pailiameiPnn eliquetice to icier to what happen* 
ed in the other House and asked the Minister to nimo the Bill dr novo, whUh 
was done. The House then adjourned till Friday, the 1st. December. 

Tin: Prohibition Bill 

1st. DECEMBER 'The prohibition policy of the Go\eminent came, in for 
much castiyation when the Council, disclosing non-oTi<'ial measuies, took up the 
consideration of the Bengal Prohibition Bill to-day. The Noakiudi experiment, in¬ 
troduced two years ago, was ridiculed by Prof, Humayun Kahir as a “Lilipntian 
measure,’’ while Mr. Dalit i 1 hamba Das, the sponsor of the Bill, characterised the 
experiment as a a mere make-believe.” The Premier contended while the Govern¬ 
ment did not oppose the policy of Prohibition, which is u one of the main pillars 
of Islamic faith,” they did not agree to the principle underlying the present Bill. 
Mr. Uas’s motion to refer the Bill to a Select Commit tec was rejected bv 23 votes 
to ID. 

Abolition of Dowry Bill 

The Bengal Abolition of Howry Bill sponsored by Rai Bahadur Surendra 
Narayan Sm/ia was on the motion of the Ilon’ble tfaivab Musharraf Hussain, 
circulated for public opinion by the 1st February next, d'he Nawab admitted the 
need of such a legislation but he thought it wise that the public should be consult¬ 
ed in the matter of a social legislation of this kind. The Mahomedau community 
especially, he added, were afraid of a social measure. 

Huor Assistants Bill 

The intention of the Government to introduce a bill in the current session for 
the purpose of regulating conditions of work of shop-assistants, was announced by 
the lion. Mr. II. S. Suhrainardy , Minister for Commerce and Labour. The announce¬ 
ment was made in connection with Prof. Humayum Kahir*s motion, that the 
Bengal ^hop-Assistants Bill, sponsored by him, be taken into consideration. The 
Minister added, that the bill would be introduced in the Upper House and might 
possibly be referred to a Select Committee in the current session. Prof, Kahir 
eventually withdrew his motion on this assurance on behalf of the Government. 
The House then adjourned till the (5th. 
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Snore and Establishments Bill 

6th. DECEMBER:—As promised, the honourable Mr. H. S. Suhrawa^dy 
introduced the Bengal Shops and Establishments Bill, EGO to-day. The Bill sought to 
provide ‘inter aha’ that no person employed in a shop should be required to work 
for more than seven hours a day unless he has been allowed an interval for rest 
of at least, one hour during that day or for more than live hours in any one day 
unless he has been allowed an interval for rest of at least half an hour during 
the day. In the case of commercial establishments no employee should be called 
upon to work for more than L’US hours in any one month. All wages should be 
payable not later than the tenth day of the month immediately succeeding that in 
respect of which such wages were payable. An employee working in an establish¬ 
ment for a period of not less than six months should on the production of medical 
certificate, he entitled to sick leave, on pay calculated at the rate of half his existing 
pay for a total period of not. exceeding one mouth in anv one year. Wages for 
overtime work should he calculated at the rate of one and one quarter times the 
ordinary rate of wages payable to the employee. Any person committing a breach 
of the rules may, on conviction, be punishable with line which may extend to fifty 
rupees. The act, when passed will apply in the iirst instance to the city of Calcutta 
and suburbs and to all the municipal areas in the districts of the 2 1-Perganas, 
Howrah and llooghlv. There-after, it will apply to such areas as the Provincial 
Government may specify by notification. 

Workmen’s Protection Bill 

The 11 on’ble Mr. TT. S. Suhrawnrdy further moved that two other bills, namely 
the Bengal Workmen’s Protection (Amendment) Bill and the Inland Steam Vessels 
(Bengal Amendment) Bill he taken into consideration. The object of the former 
bill was to amend the Bengal Workmen's Protection Act, llUl, effectively to prevent 
the besetting of places where workmen receive their wages by professional money¬ 
lenders for the purpose of recovering their dues as a first charge on the wages of 
the workmen. It was also intended to extend the protection afforded by the Act to 
workmen in the employ of local authorities and public utility services and seamen. 
Inland Stfam Vessels Amend. Bill 

According to the Inland Steam Vessels Act of 1017 the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments are not entitled to levy lees or recover costs from the parties involved in 
cases before the special courts of investigation into casualties to inland Hteam or 
motor vessels plying in the rivers of Bengal. In the absence ol any such provision 
the Government have to bear all expenses incidental to these courts. The. bill sought 
to empower the courts to make such orders as they thought fit respecting the costs 
of the investigation oi any part there-of. The House then adjourned till Friday next. 

Training in Aviation 

8tl». DECEMBER An announcement that the Government have under 
their consideration certain concrete proposals for development of aviation in this 
province was made by the Hon’ble JOntutja Sir Nazimuddiv, when the House 
discussed non-oilicial resolutions. The Home Minister, however, was not inclined to 
reveal the character of the schemes for, lie said, it would not he proper to do so 
until the necessary amount had been presided for in the budget. The occasion for 
the announcement was furnished by a resolution moved by Kai Bahadur Surendra 
Nnruyan Suiha (Progressive) suggesting that the Government of Bengal should 
either grant an annual subsidy to the Bengal Flying Club to enable them to 
popularise and extend their activities in teaching the theory and practice of Hying, 
or themselves found some stipends for the training or air phots and ground 
engineers developing thereby an interest of the people in aviation. The Rai 
Bahadur remarked that people to-day lived practically in the midst of air raids. 
All progressive countries in the world had encouraged aviation and Hying clubs 
had received financial help from their respective Governments. Put, unfortunately, 
aviation in Bengal bad not been encouraged and developed. Even important 
places like Dacca and Darjeeling were not connected with the metropolis by means 
of aerial service. Air. Nnr Ahmed (Coalition), moving an amendment, opined 
that instead of granting an annual subsidy to the Bengal Flying Clun the 
Government should found some scholarships so that at least forty young men 
might receive training in aviation every year. He had, however, every sympathy 
with the object of the mover of the resolution. Objecting to the acceptance of the 
amendment, Mr. Ranjit Pal Chowdhury thought that in that case the character 
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of the resolution would he entirely changed. Opposing, Sir Nazimuddin intimated 
the House that the Government had not been idle and had gone into the question 
of imparting training in aviation to young men of this province. They had at 
present under their consideration certain concrete proposals for giving training so 
that the students might sc ure A and B licenses. Rut until the amount therefor 
had been provided in the* budget, the Minister felt that it would be inadvisable to 
give those sciicmes out. He would, in those circumstances, reel nest the Rai Bahadur 
to withdraw his resolution. Both the resolution and ihe amendment were 
withdrawn. The House then adjourned till Monday next, the 11th. December. 

The Moneylenders’ Bill 

ltth. DECEMBER 1 The debate on the Bengal Moneylenders’ Bill, clause by 
clause, as tiny were passed by the Assembly during the last session, commenced 
to-day. The Bill hail been framed to supplement the provisions of the Bengal 
Money-lendeis’ Art. of l'XG, although it. has been introduced as a separate measure. 
Among its principal provisions, by the definition of ‘ loan” certain leading transac¬ 
tions have been excluded lrom Hie operation of the bill; for example, loans to or 
by Government, or by certain Moieties, including Go-operative Societies and also 
loans by banks and insurance com-crns. Loans, however, include loans in kind. 
A “lender'’ has been defined as an\one who advances a loan while a “money¬ 
lender’’ is defined so as to limit the term to the class of what may be called 
professional lenders. Provision has been made for strict regulation of this class 
requiring tlmni to be licensed and to keep certain accounts and furnish certain 
inlormaUons to borrowers, machinery being provided for the courts to enforce 
compliance with, or in some instau-es, to non-complian -c with these provisions. 
Provision has also been made for regulating rates of interest on all loans, 
including the abolition of compound interest arid also for limiting the amount 
of charges and other mcileotal expenses in relation to loans. The borrower is 
entitled to r e-open transactions that otFend against the provisions of the 
measure and to move the couit for taking accounts. There is penal provision 
against any one who takes a document which docs not state the true facts as 
to the transactions of loan to which it relates and also against any molestation 
of borrowers. The discussion was confined to the explanatory clause of the bill. 

Shops and Establishments Bill 

The Bengal Shops and Establishments Bill, which on a previous day was 
introduced in the House, was by a motion of the Hon’blc Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin 
referred to a Select Gommittce consisting of eleven members, with instructions to 
submit their report by the h’Stli February next. 

Workmen’s Protection Bill 

The Inland Steam Vessels (Bengal Amendment) Bill and the Bengal Work¬ 
men’s Protection (Amendment) Bill, introduced previously in the House, were 
passed, the latter with slight, modifications. The Council then adjourned. 

Resolution on War 

12th. to 14th. DECEMBER .—Following a protracted debate for three consecutive 
day’s the discussion on the war resolution came to a close on Thursday, the Council 
accepting a resolution which extended help and support to Britain in their 
prosecution of the war and, at the same time, intimated the desirability of examining 
afresh the Constitution of India with a view to the immediate attainment of Dominion 
Status. The motion adopted was an amalgamation of the resolution of Rai Bahadur 
Surendra Narayan Sin ha (Independent) and an amendment put forward by Mr. 
Nur Ahmed (Coalition). The motion stood thus : 

“This House is of opinion that whole-hearted help and support should be 
given to the British Government in the prosecution of their war against the German 
menace. 

“The Council further approves of the. policy of the Bengal Government 
towards the present international crisis in condemning Nazi aggression and declares 
its determination to resist this aggression and to protect the security and honour 
of the province of Bengal and India with the available resources of the province. It 
further desires that it should forthwith be made absolutely clear that the constitution 
of India shall be examined de novo at the end of the war with a view to the immediate 
attainment of the objective of Dominion Status with effective protection for the 
17 
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due rights of the minorities and other sections in consultation and agreement with 
all the parties and communities concerned.” 

The motion was carried by 27 votes to 12, after which the House adjourned. 

The Money-lenders’ Bill 

15th. DECEMBER Consideration of the Bengal Money-lenders’ Bill was resumed 
to-day, the discussion being confined to the explanatory clause of the measure. The 
debate on such a technical subject, which otherwise would have appeared dull and 
dry, was enlivened by the customary witticisms of the Hon. Minister in charge 
of the Bill. His action-speech, interspersed with humorous sallies, seemed to evoke 
a warm response till the Council Chamber re-sounded with peals of laughter. 
Adjourning the House till Monday next, the Hon’blc the President, requested 
Nawab Musharuff Hossain to get himself in the meantime properly instructed 
as to wlut he did exactly moan by the term “Banking.” As many as ]f> amend¬ 
ments of the Bill were disposed of, of which only one was accepted 
by the Goseminent and the rest were rejected by the House. The only motion 
that evoked certain amount of discussion in the course of which poll was demanded 
was that moved on behalf of the Congress group. 

Mr. Sarkar’s Resignation 

10th. DECEMBER : -The Council met. in a tense atmosphere to-day. The air 
was thick with rumours ot resignation by the Fmanee Minister and with eager 
expectation the members awaited his arrival. Cheers burst forth from the Congress 
benches as the Hon’ble Mr. V. R. Marker made his appearance in the Chamber. 
The Coalitionists remained silent and sullen. A hush over the House as lie rose 
to defend the, stand he has taken on the issue raised by the resolution on War and 
the aus ver to the allegations levelled against him by Khan Bahadur Abdul Karim , 
Leader of the Coalition Party in the Upper House. “We have an emissary from 
the parallel Government at Wardha, in the person of the Uoti’ble. Mr. N. R. barker, 
the Finance Minister,” that was the language in which the Khan Bahadur had 
described him on the previous day. The retort was strong and effective. “I can 
tell the Khan Bahadur,” Mr. Marker replied, “that in the position 
he and his associates have created for me, I am tempted to say that Wardha is 
place of pilgrimage tor me and the Khan Bahadur should never expect that I 
would always be a faithful disciple of Mount Pleasant Road. Bombay.” (Meaning 
Mr. Jinnah thereby). When after half-un-hour the Finance Minister resumed his 
seat he was greeted with shouts of applause and appreciation from all sides of 
the House. 

Privilege Motion 

21st. DECEMBER ‘.--That the Ministers had “committed a grave breach of 
the privileges of the Council by persistently abstaining from attending its meetings 
for the transaction of business requiring their attendance.” was alleged in a privilege 
motion moved to-day by Dr. R. K. Mookherjt , on behalf of the Opposition. 
The motion prayed that the matter be brought to the notice of His Excellency 
the Governor. The motion was a sequel to the absence of the lion. Mr. H. S. 
Ruhr a war ly, Labour Minister, who was to have dealt with matters falling under 
the Finance protfolio to-day, when the House was due to resume discussion of 
the supplementary estimates of expenditure for 11),0-40. Members of the different 
parties criticised the Minister’s absence and pointed out that in the past, Ministers 
had also been absent from the House during question time and during discussion 
of matters which related to their respective departments. Khan Bahadur Abdul 
Karim , Leader of the Ministerialist Coalition Party, said that it was high time 
that they informed His Excelleney “of the chronic lapses of his Ministers.” He 
for one, held the view that if there was any recurrence of those lapses, they should 
“boycott the Council and bring the administration to a standstill.” The President 
adjourned the House for fifteen minutes, remarking that it was reprehensible that 

in spite of repeated complaints, Ministers still neglected the House. Mr. 

Suhrawardy , who now attended the sitting, asked the members to realise 
that there was serious dislocation in the business of the Government, and explained 
that it was on that account that they could not be punctual, however much they 

wished to be. He assured the House that there would not he a recurrence. Dr. 

Mookherjee withdrew his motion in view of the assurance given by the Minister. 
The Council then adjourned till January 3, 1940 when it will resume discussion on 
the Bengal Money-Lenders’ Bill. 



The Bombay Legislative Assembly 

Poona Session—Poona—14th. to 31st. August 1939 

Bombay Municipal Amend. Bill 

The Poona session of the Bombay Legislative Assembly commenced at Toona 
oil the 14th. August 1939. The lion. Mr. G. V. Mavalankar , Speaker, presided. 
The Select Committee reports on various Bills, such as the Bill to regulate the 
transactions of money-lending in the province, the Bill for the protection of 
tenants, the Agriculturists Debt Belief Bill and the Shop Assistants Bill were 
submitted. 

The hon. Mr. L. M. Paiil , Minister for Local Self-Government, moved a Bill to 
amend the Bombay Municipal Act (1888). After rejecting an amendment moved 
by Mr. S. H. Jhubvala , in less than half an hour, the House passed the third 
reading of the Bill. 

Demand of Beefs Security 

15th. AUGUST Mr. Jamnadas Mehta asked leave of the House to move the 
adjournment of the House to draw attention to the action of the Government in 
demanding security from the Editor of Sawadhan and the Printer of the Luxmi 
Narayan Press, where it was published. The motion was adopted by 72 votes to 19. 

Tiie Money-lenders’ Bill 

The House then carried by 72 votes to .'12, a motion of the lion, Mr. K. M. 
Mutts/u that the period for the presentation of the Select Committee report on 
the Money-Lenders’ Bill he extended to November UO, 19119, to enable the Bill to 
be considered along with the Agiieulturists Debt Belief Bill, which would he 
shortly placed before the House, lie said that both the Bills were closely con¬ 
nected. Mr. S, V. Parulekar and Mr. J. B. Greaves opposed the motion, 

Land Revenue Amend. Bill 

15th. to 21st. AUGUST Mr. Morarji Drsai, Revenue Minister, moved 
the second reading of the Bill to amend the Bombay Land Bcvcmic Code 
1879 (as an ended by the Select Committee)- Further discussion was resumed 
on the nest day, the 16th. August, when the House took up consideration 
of the various amendments tabled to clause 11 of the Bill pertaining to assessment 
and settlement of revenue of agricultural land. One of the amendments 
was fundamentally wrong and unscientific. Assessment was fixed on the 
theory that the State was entitled to a share of the produce of the land. It had 
nothing to do with the area of the lands one possessed. The result of the amend¬ 
ment, if accepted, he said, would entail the tenants to unnecessary hardship since 
any rise in the taxation would duly he shifted on to the tenants. After some 
discussion the amendment was rejected. The House also voted down by 97 votes 
against 27, an amendment by the same member for the deletion of the clause pres¬ 
cribing rental value. Mr. Morarji Desat said that this clause was the pivot of the 
Bill. Land assessments were based on several factors, the primary factor being 
rental value. He assured the House that tlieie need be no .apprehension of ficti¬ 
tious rental values since there was already a Bill on the anvil, namely, the tenancy 
legislation, by which usury and rack lenting were sought 1o he prohibited. 
Next day, the 17th. August, Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta moved an amendment 
which sought to make agricultural profits the basis of assessment. Mr. Mehta urged 
that the present Bill would not solve the land revenue problem, inasmuch as revenue 
would continue to be assessed and collected from the wages of agriculturists instead 
of their being assessed and collected from the profits. The Bardoli fcatyagruha and 
the Enquiry Committee that followed it also figured in the coin sc of the debate 
when Opposition members pointed out that it waB for the vindication of the 
principle, namely, assessment on agricultural profits, that the whole struggle was 
carried on. The hon. Mr. Morarji Desai, Revenue Minister, in his reply, stated that 
the issue for the Bardoli Satyagraha was not the one suggested but that the 
assessment was based on wrong data. While admitting that the principle espoused 
by the Opposition was also placed before the Bardoli Enquiry Committee by Mr. 
Bhulubhai J. Desai, counsel for the peasants, it was never persisted in. He 
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explained the many difficulties in the way of determining agricultural profitB. 
“Cooked” accounts and bogus accounts would be a challenge to any one. Further¬ 
more, agricultural profits were a nebulous thing. The diffi-uilties here were much more 
than in the case of assessing income-tax. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta's amendment was 
pressed to a division and defeated by 03 votes to 23. Opposing another amendment 
moved by Sir A, M, K. Dcldavi , Leader of the Opposition, which sought to direct 
the Government to hold fresh settlement of land revenue within one year of the 
present Act, the Revenue Minister explained the many difficulties in the way. There 
were 180 talukas in the province which meant that 180 Settlement officers were re¬ 
quired. It was the ambi.iou of the Revenue Minister to train up as early as possible 
as many Settlement Officers as were available, lie, however, hoped that between three 
and live years’ time, he would be able to effect a resettlement in all the talukas. 
Three other amendments to the Bill were moved in quick succession. 
The discussion on the next day, the 18th. August, emit red round the sub-clauses 
relating to the limits of enhancement of assessment, determination of assessment 
and the term of settlement. An amendment to the clause moved yesterday by 
Sir A, M. K. De.hlavi (Leader of the Opposition! for directing the Government 
to start a fresh settlement in ibis produce within one year, and proposals seeking 
to raise the period to thiee years and five years respectively, were eitier rejected 
or withdrawn. Sir A. M. K. Dehlavi coubtcd if the whole Bill was not a measure 
for propaganda purposes so that the pcoj le might stand by them (the Government) 
in tneir hour of need. The lion. Mr. Aforarji J)csai, Revenue Minister, explaining 
the Government’s difficulty in accepting the amendment, observed that settlement 
work involved the rights and privileges of peasants and as such required careful 
scrutiny. There were .iot many retired officers comoetent. to do settlement work 
aB suggested by the Opposition. He inlormed the House that he had already 

started preparing the necessary rules under the measure, although it had not yet 
been passed. An amoi dment by Mr. S. L. Knraiu.i/.ar seeking to empower 
peasants to challenge settlements in a court of law it the assessment exceeded any 
year the value of one-sixth ol the net pioducc of the holding, was also negat,i\ed. 
The Minister pointed out that it was not possible for the Government to submit 
themselves to a test in e >urt. That would disturb the machinery of assessment. 
.Next day, the 19th. August, over If) amendments were discussed. With the 

exception of two amendments, the rest were either rejected or not moved. The 

amendments accepted hv the Government were one for deletion of the clause, 
relating to the history ol collection of land revenue and the variations in the area 
of occupied and cultivated lands during the last thiivy years in the matter of 
assessment, and the other, for the inclusion of “usd:nary expenses oL cultivating 
such crops.” Timre was considerable discussion on the clause pertaining to the 
orders on the Settlement Report. It was laid down in the clause, that, orders 

passed by the "Provincial Government shall be final and shall not, be called 
m question in any court. Several amendments were moved in this 
clause, enabling the assessed group to bring the matter before a tiibunal to 
be appointed by the Government or before the Histrict or High Courts respectively. 
Further consideration of the amendments was lie d over, pending informal 
discussions between the Opposition members and the Revenue Minister 
on this question. The House then adjourned till Monday, the 21st. August, when 
by 07 votes to 31, it passed the thinl reading of the Bill. 'The opponents of the 
Bill confined their arguments to the ‘’disappointing nature” of th i legislation, 
tffir A. Al. K. Dehlan, Leader of tin 1 Opposition, and Mr. Jamnadas Mehta 
contended that an opportunity had been missed of launching agrarian legislation 
which would have left a landmark in the history of legislation, and that the relief 
done to the peasants was only nominal. The former characterised the Bill as 
“old wine in a new bottle” and that there was nothing in the legislation. 
He asserted that the hopes of the many parties in the country and that of the 
Congress had been beiicu. The lion. Mr. Morarjt Desai, Revenue Minister, 
replying, pointed out that for the first time assessments to be made i i the future 
would be subject to the lotc of the House and such a thing had never happened 
in the past. He asserted that it should be clear to anyone who examined the 
Bill impartially, that reduction would ho substantial in several vises where 
formerly the pitch of assessment was very high. Formerly the pitch of assessment 
was 50 per cent of the lenl-al value and in some cases even 55 j>er cent in actual 
practice. Now it was reduced to 35 per cent of the value. The danger of 
rack-renting would also be eliminated with the passing of the tenancy legislation 
and that would mean the assessment would only be 30 per cent. One important 
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change that had been made in the Bill was with regard to settlements. According 
to an agreed amendment on the question, any person aggrieved by the report of 
the Collector on assessment, could apply to the Provincial Government for reference 
to the Revenue Tribunal. The Revenue Tribunal after making an enquiry, 
would submit its opinion on the objections raised to the Provincial Government. 

Tiie Bombay Tenancy Biel 

22ml. to 23rd. AUGUST By seventy votes to se\en, the Assembly rejected to-day 
an amendment by Mr. P. W. It ayh to have the. Tenancy Bill referred back to the 
Select Committee. The lion. Mr. Morarji Dcsai , the Revenue Minister, had just 

moved a motion that the Bill to provide for the protection of tenants in the 

Province of Bombay be read for the second tone, when Mr. 6k L. Karantiikar 
raised a point of order as to whether the Bill as it emerged from the Select Commit¬ 
tee was in order. Mr. Karandikar submitted that sevend important provisions 
contained originally in the Bill had been dropped. He contended that the Bill 
should be withdrawn, redrafted and then presented to the House The bon. Mr. 

0. [ r . Mavlanker , the Speaker, held that, there was no valid objection, since the 

scope of the Bill was to gi\e protection to the tenants, and it was retained by the 
Select Committee. It. was at this stage that. Mr. \Vayh moved his amendment. 
"With the rejection of Mr. Wayh't amendment, Mr. Karandikar moved an 
amendment for referring back the Bill to the Select Committee to icconsider 
certain clauses. This amendment was also rejected. J dsciission of the 
Bill, clause by clause, was then resumed. Over a dozen amendments were 
rejected before the House rose for the da}. Next day, the 23rd. August, 
the definition of “rent” was debated at great length on amendments moved by 
Sardar N. G. Vtnrhooikar and Mr. Jhahualn. It is laid down in the Bill that 
“relit’’ means any considciation in money or kind, or both, paid or payable, by a 
tenant on account of the use or occupation of land held by him, but shall not 
include the rendeiing of any peisoml sen ice. The amendments sought to alter 
the position in lepud to personal senice. Sir A. M . K. Inhhui, supporting Sardar 
V’nchooikat r s amendment, said that when two parties, namely, lumlloid and tenant, 
enteied into a contiaet, no law should stand in the way. II the tenant had agreed 
to render a certain service, then lie should do it. Kao Inih ulur Clutale declared 
that, agricultural economy could not. weil be sened by the elimination of jersonal 
service. He argued that tenants would be in a better position to discharge their 
obligations if pononal service was taken into account. Sir ('Innublun Mcdht,trial , 
supporting the amendment, said that there were many instances vvheie tenants did 
not pay rent, by way of share in ciops but only their pcisonal seivices were 
taken into consideration. The lion. Mr. Moral j . I'csai, opposing the amendments, 
dc‘lined that the Bill was the result of an earnest en leavonr on the part of the Govern¬ 
ment to put the relations between the landlord and the tenant, on u proper and equit- 
table basis, in order that neither the landlord mLht exploit the tenant, nor the tenant 
become an irresponsible j>emm. lie explained that, the lelations between the two 
were not. particularly nappy in the seveial puts of the pioiincc and it was the 
iioention of the Government to set. masters right. As practical men, they had to 
set' how the legal position created by the amendment would be utilised. Tenants 
were forced to work in some cases on landlords' own hums. On refusal to do so 
they were dealt with sexerely. The result of the amendment, if accepted, would 
lie that the tenant would have to carry out personal sen icts supposed lobe 
based on an agreement. The amendments were declared lost. An amendment 
for the deletion of the sub-clause relating to the definition of the term “to 
cultivate personally” was moved by Air. 6k Tk Karulckar, Hiscusbion had not 
concluded when the House lose for the day. 

The Finance Act Amend. Biel 

28th. to 31st. AUGUST :—The hon. Mr. A. B. Lathe , Finance Minister, moved 
to-day the Bill to amend the Bombay Finance Act. The Bill is designed to lighten the 
procedure for the recovery of the urban immovable tax. According to the amending 
Bill, a penalty is prescribed for default, in DaymenL of the tax and also it is 
made a first charge on the premRes on which it is leviable. Leaders of the 
Opposition groups criticised the Government for bringing forward this measure 
and charged them with utilising the municipalities to recover the tax instead of 
doing it themselves, and also for transgressing on the rights of the Municipalities. 
A motion for postponement of the Bill, sine die , brought fonvad by Kir. A. M t 
Dthlavi , Leader of the Opposition, was thrown out by 5G votes against 42. 
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Dr. Antroliker moved for closure, which the Deputy Speaker. Mr. N. Q. Joshi , 
put to the House. Sir A. M. K. Dehlavi pointed out that there were some 
more members, including Europeans, who were wanting to speak. The closure 
motion was put to vote and was carried by 58 votes against, 43. Thereupon 
Sir A. M. A. Dehlavi made a brief statement saying that no useful purpose 
would be served by their participation in the proceedings, lie then walked out 
of the House followed by other Opposition members. This was the first time 
European members participated in a “walk-out”. The Finance Minister , in the 
course of his reply, assured the House that steps would be taken to sec that 
none suffered undue hardship on account of this Legislation. Next day, the 
30th. August, a motion for the circulation of the Bill for a fortnight for 
eliciting public* opinion was thrown out by the House, (>9 voting against and 
45 for. A motion lor referring the Bill to a select commit!ee was also rejected 
by the House. Amendments for exempting trustees of clinrFics and waqfs from 
the operation of the penalty clause in the Bill were withdrawn by the movers on 
an assurance given by the hon. Mr. A. B. Lathe, the Finance Minister, that 
the Government would take particular care to see that they did not suffer any 
hardships. He also assured the House that before framing the rules he would 
consult the members of the House. An important amendment, which was moved 
on behalf of the Government and a vented, removed the retrospective character 
of the penal clause. Next day, the 31st. August, over a dozen amendments were discus¬ 
sed. Of the amendmenls moved two were accepted by the Government.. One of them 
gives discretionary power to the Collector or the Municipality in the matter of levying 
penalty for default in payment of the properly tux. According to the amend¬ 
ment, a penalty will he levied only if the authorities concerned are satisfied that the 
person liable to pay the tax had wilfully failed to pay it. By the second 
amendment the penalty leviable on default has been reduced to one-fourth of the 
tax payable instead of the whole amount as in the Bill. By 01 votes to ‘JO, 
the House rejected an amendment, moved by the Muslim League Tarty which 
sought, to impose a graded penally from one per cent of the tax payable to five per 
cent if the tax had not been paid within live months. 

Bombay Session—Bombay— 25th Sept, to 31st. October 1939 

The Bombay Session of the Assembly began its session on the 25th. September 
with the agenda left over from the Toona session. The agenda included eleven Govern¬ 
ment Bills, the more important of them being the Money-lenders’ Bill, the Tenancy 
Bill, the Shop Assistants Bill and the Agiicultural Debtors Bill, all of them 
awaiting second and third readings. The Fodder Ordinance piomulgated by the 
Government, consequent on the famine conditions in Guje'et, has also been 
framed into an emvtment and was also placed before the House. 'I he thirty 
non-official Bills on the agenda included the Hindu Divorce Bill, the Prevention 
of Bigamous Marriages Bill, and other so-nd legislation. 

Tin: Bov.jtw Tfnancv Bill 

27th. SEPT, to 3rd, OCTOBER :— f i iie Bombay Tenancy Bill was discussed ou 
these (lays. Mr. 0. AM Phudnhe, m an amendment, suggested the inclusion 

of two suV<lauses to Section (>, the liist. that rent payable, to the landlord by the 
tenant should he the first charge on crops and, secondly, the tenant should he 
made liable for the payment, of land revenue to (lie Government in respect of 
land held and protected by the tenant. The Revenue Munster opposed the 

amendment, which was lost. (Manse 7 dealing with the landlord’s right in a 
protected tenancy was dis Missed at length. Mr. V. V. Parulehar urged that 
bigger landlords should not have the rigid to determine tenancy. Mho Revenue 

Minister expressed his faith that the landloids would not abuse the power vested 
in them and if the Government, came across such instances, they would certainly 
come to the rescue of the tenant. Mr. Jamruidas Mehta pointed out that the 
words “for any agricultural purposes” weic vague. He asked if bee-hiving would 
lie an agricultural purpose for which the landlords could evict the tenant. The 
Revenue Minister appreciated the point made and promised to consider it. 

Mr. B. S. Hiray , Parliamentary Secretary, moved an amendment to the 
effect that a landlord he deemed to have used the land personally if he used the 
land by his own labour or by hired labour under his supervision or any member 
of his family. This amendment was accepted by the Minister and Clause 7 was 
passed by 47 votes to 12. Mr. H. V. Pa tasker (East Khandesh) moved an 
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Amendment making provision for an appeal to the Collector, against an order for 
compensation made by the Mamlatdar. The Revenue Minister accepted the 
amendment and it was passed. Strong opposition was shown by a section of the 
House to Clause 22, which made non-issue of receipts by the landlord punishable 
by fine amounting to Us 300. Mr. (3. K. Piiwlbe suggested an amendment that 
the tine be reduced to Us. 10. The amendment was accepted. The House then 
adjourned till Monday, the 3rd. October, when the House passed the second and 
third readings of the Bill. The spokesmen of landlords characterised the Bill 
as a revolutionary measure, while the spokesmen of tenants said that it did 
not confer all the benefits that should be exne.Ned of a progressive government. 
Tile Revenue Minister. Mr. Momr/i Demi, declared that.it was safe to lie slow in the 
initial stage of tenancy reform. The Bill affords protection to tenants with regard 
to permanency of tenure. 

Fodder & Chain Control Bill 

6th. OCTOBER : —The Bombay Fodder and Crain Control Bill, whwh was intended 
to grant power to the Provincial Covernment to regulate and control the supply 
and distribution of fodder and giain including the prr-e theieof during famine, 
passed the third reading to-day. During detailed consideration of the Bill, it was 
urged upon the Covenynent that it. should be made incumbent on sellers of 
fodder and grain to sell those commodities to bun.i Jib' customers. Otherwise, it 
was pointed out, sellers might consent* sLu-k, thereby nullifying the benefits of 
the measure. Although the Revenue Minister explained that the Covernment had 
a constitutional difficulty in accepting the clause, the, motion was pressed to a 
division and the House i ejected it by an overwhelming majority. An amendment 
enjoining the seller to issue a receipt to the purchaser giving all the particulars 
of the sale was accented by the House as a useful suggestion. The second and 
third readings were passed in quick succession. 

Aoiucultuhal Debtors’ IIeliee Bill 

The House next took up for consideiation the Agricultural Debtors’ Belief 
Bill with the Select Committee Report, thereon. The Bill provided for scaling 
down ot debts of cultivating agriculturists in the Biminee whose debts did not 
exceed Rs. lb,OHO and was not below Rs. lUU. The Hill provided lor the setting 
up of Debt Conciliation Boards and payment by easy instalments A feature of 
the Bill was that a debtor was obliged to be a member of a Resource Society before 
he could avail himself of the facility. Next day the 7th. October, the Assembly 

continued discussion on the second reading of the Bill. An amendment from the 

Congress benches that an agriculturist should not be considered a debtor if money 
was due from him to agricultural labourers under him. was accepted. An 

amendment moved from the Congress benches which provided that the benefits 
of the Bill should be available to poisons cultivating peisonally before April 1, 
1937 was also accepted by the Government. 

Reduction of Marriaoe Expenses 

10th. OCTOBER The Assembly discussed to-day a non-official resolution 

recommending to the Government to undertake legislation to provide for compulsory 
reduction of expenses in connection with the marriage and other ceremonials of 
agriculturists. It was suggested that, legislation may be undertaken to piovide for 
“reasonable” reduction of expenses incurred on “unne-'essary religious” ceremonies 
of agriculturists. An amendment was moved to include all classes of people 
within the scope of the resolution. A Muslim member moved an amendment to 
exclude Muslims from the scope of the resolution while other Muslim members 
welcomed the economy measure suggested in the resolution. The Home Minister , 
replying to the debate, said that he was one with the House in their view that 
marriage expenses should be curtailed and controlled especially among that class 
of people who could ill-allbrd them. But in social matters like the present one, 
legislation would not serve the purpose. “If we want some change in social 
habits, we must raise the standard of education of the people. Their moral attitude 
must change. Legislation should not go counter to the needs of human nature. 
The members must be aware how even a healthy measure like the hfarda Act was 
resented by many people.” The Minister added it was quite unfair to check by 
legislation the custom of people enjoying themselves on occasions of marriage. 
Society wanted it. People spending money for the purpose never grudged it. In 
view of these facts, he would request the mover to withdraw the resolution. The 
resolution was however withdrawn on the next day* 
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Minorities and the Skkvioes 

llth. OCTOBERA spirited enunciation of the Government’s policy with 
regard to the ropresentation of minority communities in the Government services, 
was a feature of the debate to-day. Sir Alt Mohanwd Khan fJchlam, Leader of 
the Opposition, moved his resolution recommending to the Government that UO per 
cent, of appointments in the Government administration should be reserved for 
Muslims. Mr. S. H. Jhahvala , criticisin'; the mandatory effect of the resolution, 
said that, democracy would he at an end if the prineinle of the resolution was 
^iven effect to. lie moved an amendment, which entitled any qualified person 
t,o get an appointment.. Mr. Jlahahhat Patel Irom the Congress benches, in another 
amendment, drew the attention of the House to the tact that the Muslims formed 
only y.N per cent ol the population in the province and that, therefotc, the Govern¬ 
ment should see that excess Muslims m Government employ over their legitimate 
share be dispensed with. A {Scheduled (’lass member pressed the claims ot his 
community to '_!<> per cent ol Government appointments and moved incorporation 
of the leeommeudution in the main resolution. The lion. Mr. K. M. Munsm, 
Home Minister, opposing the lesikition, said that there coi Id he only two 
principles whi L should guide all civilised Governments m the matter of 
appointment, to tin* services. 'J he hist was one of efficient y, and the other that all 
set (ions who. due to geneial bimUwaidness, deserved pioleetion, should be eared 
for. The Miniver reicned to Ihe classili. at,ion of the communities as Advanced, 
Intermediate and Bu-kvvanl for the pu.pose of repicsentafion in the services, the 
hitter two caieeoiies getting larger representation. Tlic Muslims being classified 
as “Intermediate’' had seemed a \e;y fair ’iiul just shaie of the appointments in 
Govern men I seivivs. Air. Alunshi stressed the need foi safeguaidmg the efficiency 
of the administration which should m>t be sac ilied while prohvtii g the legitimate 
claims of the minorities. He assured the House that since the acceptance of office 
bv the Gongiess. t.fie Government, had been doing everything in tlmir power to see 
that the rights ol the minorities weie safely consulved. The resolution was lost, 
without a division. 

A<iRim;rruAL Debtors’ Relief I»ile (contd.) 

10th. to ‘2r>tii. OCTOBER : - r fhe House resumed discussion to-day on Clause 1 of 
the Agrieultural Debtors Belief Bill, wnich dealt with the ronslifut.ion of the Debt 
Adjustment Board. Discussion had not, eoimluded when the House adjourned till the 
next day, the 17th October, when alter Clause b vesting powei m the lTovim iul Govern¬ 
ment to dissolve a Di ht Adjustment Board or remove a member thereof was adopted, 
the House next disposed ol live more clauses, which gave power to the Board to 
decide all eases relating to adjustment of debts and provided that decisions of the 
Board shall have the validity of judicial proceedings and made certain awards of 
Board appealable. Clauses ol the Bill which prescribed a stamp fee ot two rupees 
and a court, fee for appeal against the decision ot the Board were opposed by mem¬ 
bers. The Opposition urged that in an ameliorative measure the imposition of fees 
went, against, the grain. The Finance Minis 1 er replied that justice should not be 
too cheat) and funds were required to pay the salary of officers, and if anything 
remained in excess that, would }>«* spent for improving the condition of agricul¬ 
turists. Next day, the IStli. October the House passed as many as twenty-one 
clauses in the coin sc ol the day. Strong opposition was in evidence, however, 
when Clause L'l was taken up. This clause limited the jurisdiction of a Debt 
Adjustment, Board to entertain an application ior adjustment of the debt of a person 
whose debts were not. more than Bs. 8b,0<)0. By way of amendments, figures vary¬ 
ing from Its, b,<)0 ( ) t,o Us. L r >,UJ0 were suggested. One amendment sought, to fix's 
minimum limit at Us. btJ. The amendments were thrown out. Next day, the 20th. 
October, the House voted on amendments to Clause 4(J. Mr. lJ. A". Kuntes "(Congress) 
amendment alone was accepted after slight modifications. The amended clause sought 
to give relief to “debtors” by scaling down their debts according to a definite plan, 
taking into consideration the fall in prices of agricultural products after 3931. 
It also laid down that at the time of application to the Board, if the interest, was 
more than the principal, twice the amount of principal would be deemed to be the 
amount, due to the debtor. On the 23rd. October, the vital clauses in the Bill, laying 
down provisions for sealing down debts of agriculturists to their paying capacity, 
engaged the attention of the House to-day. Members of the Opposition sponsored 
an amendment recommending graded scaling down instead of the uniform one 
proposed in the Bill. The Finance Minister opposed the proposal. A series of 
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clauses explaining the details which an award made by ail Adjustment Board should 
contain were then adopted. Amendments were moved to suggest that the Govern¬ 
ment should not claim priority in respect of their dues but they were rejected. 
The Finance Minister assured the House that in case any dilliciilty should arise 
in working the Bill, improvements to it would certainly be considered. Next day, 
the 24th. October, the 1 louse considered the circumstances when a Debt Adjustment 
Board had the right to declare a debtor insolvent. Instead of Clause (>J, the House 
accepted the amendment of Mr. I). K. Kunlc to the above clause, which laid down 
the conditions of insolvency. According to the amendment the Board was em¬ 
powered to adjudicate a debtor an insolvent, if his paying capacity was inadequate 
to pay the total amount of his debts, or if a debtor was in default of two conse¬ 
cutive or any three instalments payable under the award. The amendment further 
stated that the order oi adjudication thus made was to be deemed to be an order 
of the court. The amended clause being comprehensive, the House decided to 
delete clauses 08 to 74. Next day, the 2f>th. October, the second and the third 
readings of the Bill were passed. 

Resolution on Wail 

25th. OCTOBER The Assembly presented an animated appearance in the 
afternoon, when, before a crowded house, the ITime Minister, the lion. Mr. B. G . 
Kher, moved the Congress resolution disapproving ol tile Viceregal declaration. 
The Premier moved as follows : — 

“This Assembly regrets that the Ihilish Government have made India a 
participant, in the war between Great Britain and Germany without the consent 
of the people of India and have lurtliei, in complete disregard of Indian opinion, 
passed laws and adopted measures curtailing the powers and activities of 
Prouncial Governments. 

“This Assembly recommends to the Government to convey to the Government 
of India and through them to the Biitish Government that m consonance with 
the avowed aims of the present, war, it is essential, in order to secure the 
co-operation of the Indian people, that principles of democracy should he applied 
to India and her policy should he guided by her people; and that India should 
be regarded as an independent nation entitled to frame her own constitution, 
and further that suitable action should be taken in so tar as it is possible in 
the immediate present, to give effect, to that principle in irgurd to the present 
governance of India, including arrangements whereby all war measures in tin's 
proxince may he undertaken with the consent of and executed through the 
Provincial Government. 

“This Assembly regrets that the situation in India lias not, been rightly 
understood by His Majesty’s Government when authorising the statement that, has 
been made on tlioir heiialt in regard to India.” 

Sir A. M. K. pehlari , Leader of the Opposition, moved an amendment on 
behalf of the Muslim League Party which was on the lines of the Muslim League 
resolution on the subject. The amendment inter alia stated that the parliamentary 
system of Government under the present, constitution had failed and that, the 
entire problem of India’s future constitution should bo reused dc novo and also 
the British Government should not make any commitment without, the approval 
and consent of the All-India Muslim League. 

Mr. Ah Bahadur Khan wanted to know if the amendment was in order. 
He said that no amendment could be moved which was of a nugatory character. 
The aim of the Muslim League amendment, ran counter to that of the original 
resolution. While the Premier’s motion demanded that, India should be regarded 
as an independent nation, the amendment, sought to divide the country into 
Muslim India and non-Muslim India. He asserted that the amendment was an 
independent proposition and not an amendment. 

Mr. 8 . 1L Jhciboala moved a scries of amendments which sought to make 
verbal changes in the resolution. Dr. B. Jl. Amhcdkar. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta 
and Mr. R. 8. Khodgikar moved their respective amendments. 

Mr. C. P. Bramble (European Group), on behalf of the Progress Party, 
moved the following amendment : 

“This Assembly recommends to the Government to convey to the Government, 
of India and through them to the British Government that, in view of the fact 
that in spite of all the differences regarding the methods of achieving the goal of 
Indian political freedom aud the pace at which India should achieve it, all parties 
18 
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and interests are united in the demand for Dominion Status within the meaning 
of the Statute of Westminster, the existing constitution shall be amended, with 
the approval not only of the majority party but of the minorities also, as soon 
after tne present Avar as is practicable, with the object of conferring upon India 
Dominion Status within the meaning of the Statute of Westminister ; and that 
a declaration to this ell'ecl should forthwith be made, 

“Finally, this Assembly recommends that in the meantime, the Government 
should co-operate with His Majesty’s Government and the Government of India 
in the prosecution of the Avar so that all necessary measures may be executed 
through the Provincial Government.” 

Mr. S. K. Puli I (Gongress) moved an amendment Avhicli stated that “in 
view of the failure of the British Government to meet the Indian demands, this 
Assembly, while recording its fullest confidence in the Ministry, calls upon it to 
tender its resignation.” 

When the resolution was taken up for consideration by the House on the 
next day, the 2(5tli. October, the Premier , commending the resolution to the House, 
traced at considerable length the events leading up to the present, situation and 
recalled the Congiess demand for a declaration of policy, the Viceroy’s statement 
as also the statement of Lord Zetland in the House of Lords. The Viceregal 
declaration had been found disappointing not only by the Gongress but also by 
the National Liberal Federation. The Premier was sarcastic Avheu he referred to 
the mention of the 1010 and 30J0 declarations of policy “which av ill, I am sure, 
be repeat,ed in 1010 and 10Yd and 1000, if indeed avc are so supine as to HAvait 
the pleasure of those who are to-day ruling over us in the matter of our progress 
on the road to self-determination.” Proceeding, Mr. Khcr said, “All our demands 
have been turned down. The question then arises as to what should be our course 
of action and this brings me to the resolution before that House. In the first 
part, it regrets that Tudia should have been made to participate in the Avar without 
the consent of the people and that Iuavs should have been passed and measures 
enacted curtailing the powers and activities of the Provincial Governments. 
Indians were not consulted before the Avar was declared. They have no cfiecth’e 
voice in the prosecution of the Avar, and as a matter of iart, the poAvers of the 
Provincial Governments have been curtailed by the amendment of the Government 
of India Act passed without India’s consent. The first poition of the resolution, 
therefore, exptesses our regret that all this should have been done, against our 
Avill. The second part, of the resolution declare* that in order to secure the 
eo-opcration o! the Indian people the principles of democracy should be applied 
to India, that her policy should be guided by her people, that India should he 
regarded as a tree nation entitled to frame her own constitution and Avitli that end 
in view, all necessary changes in the form of the Government should he made 
in the immediate present as far as possible, it is a great pity ihat a resolution 
which demands these rights for this country should have any opposition at 
all. A resolution of the nature ought to he passed with one voice. The third pari of 
the resolution expresses regret that the situation in India has not, been rightly under¬ 
stood by His Majesty’s Government when authorising the statement that has been made 
on their behalf. The statement, as has been observed, would have been out of date even 
‘JO years ago. It, is based on the assumption that being divided and disunited, the 
Indian people are unfit and unable to govern themselves. This is not true. It is true 
that there arc minorities and there are differences in this country but this is not 
the only country Avherc there are minorities or religious differences and for our 
part, we have ahvays stood for the amplest guarantees for the rights of minorities. 
I cannot conclude my remarks better than by quoting Mahatma Gandhi’s state¬ 
ment, Avliich says that ‘it, would have been better if the British Government had 
declined to make any statement, Avhatsoever. The long expected statement made 

by the Viceroy simply sIioavs that the old policy of divide and rule is to continue. 

So far as 1 can see, the Congress Avill be no party to it, nor can the India of the 
Congress conception be a partner Avith Britain in her Avar with Herr Hitler. The 
Indian declaration shows clearly that there is to be no democracy for India if 
Britain can prevent it. Another Round Tabic Conference is promised at, the end 
of the war. Like its predecessor, it is bound t,o fail. The Congress asked for 
bread and it has got a stone. What the future has in store for India, I dare not 
foretell. 

Sir A. M. K. Dehlavi , who moA T ed the Muslim League amendment, 

declared that during the last two and a half years, it had been proved that the 
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Congress had done things in its own way without any regard for the interests of 
the minorities. The attitude of the Muslim League Party was well known. 
They stood at one with all those wdio were striving for the betterment of the 
country on all vital issues affecting the community. They stood for democracy. 
But the attitude of the Congress Party had made them revise their attitude. 
He Baid that the Muslim League Party’s amendment was moved with the sincere 
and honest hope, that democracy might be granted to this country, but on 
proper lines. He reminded the Oongiess that, on several occasions in the past, 
the League had stood by the Congress. The accusation of ‘ divide and rule*’ had 
been made by the Congress against the British Covernment. But, it was a matter 
of truth, he asserted, that the Congress had all along applied the same principle 
in its rule. Ceaseless efforts had been made to divide the Muslims. Inducements 
of all kinds had been held out. Divisions were created among the Scheduled 
Classes. He reiteialcd that, whatever might be the merits or dements of a demo¬ 
cratic parliamenlaiy 8}stem, in so far as India was concerned, that system had 
failed because of the* conditions obtaining in this country. He hoped that the 
Congress, even if it went out. of oflice now, would he hack, hut with a changed 
heart and a diffcient outlook. Hr Ali Mohamed disagreed with the Congjess 
in its insistence in calling upon the British Government to make a declaration 
when busy with matters of life and death, and asking them to lay down categori¬ 
cally a certain principle with regard to the future of India. On the face of things, 
it was not practicable. 

Dr. B. R. Ambedkar said that the resolution was both improper and 
inopportune, as it asked the House 1o make certain demands and a declaration 
and also sought the sanction of the House to follow certain procedure in ease 

those demands were not met. It was obvious that certain demands had been 

made on 11 is Iwelloney the Viceroy, but those demands had not been made 

by the House. The Prime Minister did not think lit to table those demands 
first before this House, The procedure followed was different. Something was 
done by somebody, and now the Ministry came to this House and said : “The 
afl'aii lias been bungled. Please come to our lcscue.” Proceeding, Dr. Ambed- 
kar said that the Viceregal declaration had been made over a week ago. The 
proper course for this House would lie to ex pi ess its (minion that the declaration 
was not satisfactory. The resolution was so worded that it did not in any way 
express an opinion as to whether that declaration was acceptable or not, or 
whether any other declaration should be made. Coming to the merits of the 
resolution, he was in agreement with the first pait of it, namely, about, the 
British (h vernment, making India a participant in the war without the consent 
of the people of India. The foreign policy of the Empire was controlled by the 
British Cabinet. This country had no voice in the foreign policy. Probably 

an invitation might be extended to somebody to go where peace would be 
concluded in order to allix bis signal me. It, was indeed a \ ery anomalous 
position that without the consent of this country, people liad been brought into 
the slaughter. He asserted that India had a greater right, than even the Dominions 
to be consulted in this matter. And although this country had been involved 
in a war, it had neither an Air Force nor an Army nor a Navy of its own. 
Proceeding, Dr. Ambeuker said that the democracy envisaged by the Congress 
however was that the majority would not suit, this country. He referred to the 
status of Uarijans in the body oolitic of India. Their position remained the same 
as before. He would not sunmit, to a democracy wherein the Muslims and 
Scheduled Classes would remain for all time a minority. Dr. Ambedkar then 
cited instances of alleged ill-treatment of Uarijans and maintained that the 
composition of the administration was such that the Caste Hindus were in an 
overwhelming majority, and they were very hostile to the few Scheduled Class 
members who were in service. Opposing the amendments tabled to his formula 
I)r. Ambedkar said, “In any constitution that is framed, we shall claim the 
right that, whatever provisions my be made relating to our safeguards, must be 
certified as adequate by the accredited representatives of the Depressed Classes.’’ 
A mere recognition of the fact that the minorities should have a voice in the 
governance of the '.country would nOu sullice. There was the social, economic and 
religions dmiinance of the Caste Hindus over the Untouchables, and he w r ould 
not submit to political dominance also. He would light tooth and nail any such 
domination. He was not for any constitution in which the Scheduled Classes 
would not have freedom and not an equal partnership. He would not say 
“Damn your Safeguards. Give me my independence.” But given sufficient 
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Safeguards, he would have the Congress have its demands. Referring to the 
contemplated resignation of the Ministry, he wanted to know why they wanted 
the permission of the House. It was purely a party issue. 

Mr. C. P. Bramble, commending his amendment to the House, declared 
that the resolution was ill-eon reived. There was a great deal in the Viceregal 
Statement, and lie thought the whole matter had been misunderstood. Mr. 
Bramble proceeding said that under the circumstances prevailing in India, it 
was not possible to obtain the consent of the country for the declaration of 

war. Nor was there any constitutional necessity to do so. Referring to the 
impending Ministerial resignation, Mr. Bramble said : “I would be extremely 
sorry if they resign. I say this as a member of the Opposition. The only 
healthy reaction to a crisis such as the present one should be that all should 

rally round the duly constituted authority, 'The attitude which the Opposition 

should now adopt is one of hearty co-operation with the Government. But 
our present Government has seen tit to divest themselves of responsibility at 
the juncture. M e should be deceiving ourselves it we were to reject the possibility 
and the probability of this province having to lie governed by His Excellency 

the Governor in his sole discretion under Section T.) of the Government of 

India Act. But 1 am not expression any lack of confidence in His Excellency 
the Governor when I say that I must sincerely regret when this necessity 

arises. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mchia , while hilly subscribing to the Congress point of view, 
in so far as it related to Britain’s iailure to consult Tndia in the declaration of 

war, deprecated the Congress move to vacate oflicc. Tin* position did not warrant 

such a procedure. The Congress was awaie that the country lmd no voice in her 
foreign policy. The Congress had accepted otliee and eon tinned to function all 
these days in the full knowledge of the limitations under the Government of India 
Act. He wondered why tlvey should make a giievance ot it. now and try to run 
away. As for the Viceregal statement, it had been considered throughout the coun¬ 
try as unsatisiactoiy. With regard to the war aims of the British Go\ernmcnt 
none could have any quarrel. Everybody in this country was resounding with de¬ 
nunciation of Hitler. The action oi the British Government was in fact, considered 
belated. On the minorities question, Mr. Mehta charged flic Biitish Government 
with creating disunity in Ibis country. The minorities question was a manufactured 
one. It. was stalled in HHand patented since then. The Cong]ess was also, he 
averred, a party to this “nalional suicide.” Resuming his speech on the next day, 
the 27th. October, Mi. Mehta opposed the Muslim League amendment. He repu¬ 
diated the claims of the. League to represent all the Muslims in this country. “It 
is a false statement,” he said, “that the Muslims of this country arc the property 
of the League. Even so, are we not the piopeity of the Congress either.” He did 
not despair the present, situation in the country. With courage and understanding 
the communal problem could he, solved. But, he added, nobody in tins country 
had the right to stand in the way of the progress of the country. The position of 
India to-day was most, abject, and humiliating. The Viceregal statement, was no 
doubt unsatisfactory. The declaration, be went, on to say, had at least, tile velvet 
glove, hut, the latest, statement of bur Samuel Hoare exhibit'd the iron glove of 
British Imperialism. But Mr. Mehta said, the Congress should not resign and 
“run away” now. The Congress had admitted this was a just way. By resigning 
they would become an ally oi Hitler, whether the Congress liked it or not. 

Mr. S. H. Jhabrala (Bailway Laboin), who had a few verbal amendments 
in his name, assured the Congress that the woiking class would back them in 
whatever step they might take. Mr. B. A. Khedyikcr (Trade Union) also supported 
the resolution and wanted the resolution to go further. This was a moment, he 
Baid, when all should sink their differences and stand united against British 
Imperialism. 

The lion. Mr. K. M. Munshi, speaking on the resolution, explained that the 
issue before the House was whether the House wanted the Ministry, which had 
eo-oncrated with Britain in this war, to do so without being assured that India 
would he granted the status of a full self-governing country at the end of the war 
and without being given any share in the present governance of the country. He 
reiterated the appeal of the Premier that in so far as this issue was concerned, no 
Indian could differ and all members should keep their minds open. The resolution 
should not he judged from a party point of view, but from the larger interests 
gf the country. Referring to the Muslim League amendment, Mr. Munshi expressed 
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amazement at the plea advanced that the democratic parliamentary system of 
government was unsuited to the genius of the country. If the amendment was 
taken at its face value, it would mean that we must go back ; it would mean that 
India should have feudal rule or foreign rule. Mr. Munshi questioned the propriety 
of the Muslim League Party asking for the consideration of an amendment which 
was more a matter of internal bargaining and making it an issue at a time "hen 
they were trying to assert their national dignity with regard to foreign rule. Ihe 
Muslims in the Punjab, as was evident from the resolution tabled on behalf ot 
the Unionist Party, wanted Dominion Status. But in Bombay they did not want 
it. “Is it that it Muslims arc not in a majority in a province, it must remain 
under foreign rule ?” he aBkcd. 

Referring to Mr. Bramble’s (European Croup) argument that the Ministries 
would fail in their duty if they resigned, Mr. Munshi declared that it was really 
tlie other way about. The Indian National Congress, for the lirst time in history, 
in spite of the eoentry’s yearning for freedom and democracy, offered its hand of 
friendship to Britain. It was prepared to share tin* burden of responsibility in 
this war. What it wanted wss a recognition of ils status not now, but alter the 
war. It, wanted to share the responsibility of waging the war in the present. But 
Congressmen were rudely reminded that, however much they might be prepared 
to Tight shoulder to shoulder with the British, they, who had for two years 
governed the provinces successfully, were too profane to touch sacred Delhi. “We 
are ready to tight as free Indians on the side of England to tree the world from 
Totalitarianism’’, declared the Minister. “We want, we yearn to share the privilege. 
But if the privilege of partnership is denied to us, the British war policy in India 
assumes a different shape. It must be admitted and realised that the days of 
Clive and Dupleix are gone, when Europeans could hire mercenerics or cajole 
interests to conquer India for them. Now struggling for the dignity of free men, 
we can only light freely, willingly, and for a cause which we have at heart.” Mr. 
Munshi then answemi some of the criticisms le\oiled by Dr. Ambedkar. Dr. 
Ambedkar had referred to the numerous instances of hardship suffered by Uarijans. 
11 is passionate remonstrances were not relevant to the issue belore the House. 
'‘We oniselves had stated”, observed Mr. Munshi, “that the treatment meted out 
to Jlanjans lias been a blot, on Hinduism. Wo, Congressmen, have spoken, felt 
and worked and fought, tor Uarijans. (iandhiji, aboxe all men, lias done wonders 
to purge Hinduism of this sin and crime.” But the remedy for all the evils lay 
in democracy. Democracy alone could give the social and economic underdog 
a change to assert itself in elected assemblies. He asserted that, the Congress 
would be no party to a constitution that would deininale the Minorites. Mr. 
Munshi concluded, "Wo have oui sense of duty. In view of the extia-ordinary 
situation, we were willing to co-operate with Britain, but only as partners in the 
venture. No self-respecting nation can do anything lcs^. Wo arc told ‘Do your 
duty and stick to your job’. Why and what, forThe offer stands even to-day. 
The war can be fought prox idl'd the war is ours” (Cheers). 

Mr. AH Bahadur Khan (Independent ) extending his.support to the resolution, 
asserted that the Muslim League were not the representatives of the Muslim masses 
as such. During the election they deceived the masses by false declarations, namely, 
that, they stood for the independence of the eounliy. Now, when the time came for 
the manifestation of the independence spirit the Muslim Leaguers resiled and showed 
themselves up as the true instruments of British Imperialism. Islam stood for 
complete democracy and the League had said so. Now lie xvas shocked to hear the 
Leaner of the Muslim League l*arty, Sir A. M. K. Dehlavi, moving an amendment 
that democracy was unsuited to the genius of this country. Even the press owing 
allegiance to the Muslim League had condemned unequivocally the Viceregal state¬ 
ment. On a clear issue such as freedom or subjection, the Muslims in the whole 
country would unanimously stand by the Congress. The Muslim League had no 
sure foundation but its rise phenomenal. “They duped and deceived the masses”, 
he said. The propaganda they had carried on was deliberately false. The Muslims 
were a deeply religious and touchy people. When they were told that a mosque 
had been demolished somewhere, they were enraged. But no mosque had been 
demolished. The League had said that as far as this presidency was concerned so 
many mosques had been demolished. This was not true, The Government hail 
allowed such dangerous propaganda to be carried on. “Now is the time for you 
to go to the Muslim masses. They will join any force which strives for indepen¬ 
dence.” The Muslims were strong enough and they were not afraid of any inroads 
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being made on their liberty. They would fight for it. On the question of India’s 
participation in the war, the speaker declared that whiJe India was in full sympathy 
with the Allies, lie would not. play “the role of a recruiting, sergeant with the mark 
of subjection stamped on my face. 

The hon, Mr. Mororji R. Desni said that the arguments advanced against 
the resolution would do no credit to anyone, but would be taken advantage of by a 
third party. Mahatma Gandhi had observed that a stone was given instead of 
bread. That had only proved too true. The stone was followed by a stick. Sir 
Samuel Hoare, the “Strong Man of the Empire”, who once gave a threat to the 
Congress and then carried it out, had once again said that, llis Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment would be carried on with efficiency, strength and justice, i!is speech was 
humiliating not only to the Congress, but to the whole country, lie nad taken 
that attitude because of the views expressed by the Opposition here. The Leader 
of the Opposition had contended that democracy as practised by the Congress was 
ol such a manner that it had convinced him ot the unsuitability of democracy in 
this country. No sentence of greater shame could have been uttered by an Indian. 
The present was an occasion of life and death. Granting that all the blame in the 
country to-day belonged to the Congress, even then, it did not lie in the mouth of 
any Indian to say that he would like to be governed by a foreigner. What was 
obviously a matter for internal adjustment should not be brought in a big issue. 
As for bis part lie would submit to rule by Muslims if the British were to abdicate 
in their favour. 

Mr. S. 77. Prater (Anglo-Indian, Bombay City and Suburbs) opposing the 
resolution declared that tin* first. leaction of Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Nehru at 
the outbreak of war was to extend unconditional support for Great Britain. It. 
was a spontaneous and chivalrous urge to help Britain. But later, political consi¬ 
derations arose. He could understand Congress opposition because of its traditional 
attitude towards the I'aramouut Tower. Furthermore, the Congress being committed 
to a definite policy was compelled to make conditions for its support, lie leminded 
the Congress ot the numerous millions m this country who did not subscribe to its 
views. The moment Congress raised constitutional issues, it at once released forces 
of disunity in this country. Mr. Crater, con eluding, said that he believed in the 
sinceiity of the Viceregal statement, and the statement of Sir Samuel lloare. 
(Ironical cheers) It, was no use ridiculing the apprehensions of the minorities; they 
should be hved. 

Sir I). 7*. Cooper deplored that such a resolution should have been moved in 
the House at all. The many speeches made allowed the marked divergence of views 
ami lie was afraid that at any tuture Bound Table Conference the British Govern¬ 
ment might make use oi it against the granting of dominion status, 

Mr. *V. K. Piitil (Congress) in ud\orating ministeiial resignation declared that 
it should not be misunderstood that the resignation was an outcome of lack ol 
confidence in the Ministry. The war, he asserted, had no real aims as such and if 
there were any, they were useless, lteforring to the Muslim League amendment, 
the speaker said that the first reaction to the amendment was Sir Samuel lloare’s 
statement. Secondly, the League’s declaration of lack of confidence in democracy 
had clean knocked the bottom out of the. League’s existence. At present the choice 
was between national self-respect and a little doubtful good that might, be done by 
sticking to oflice. The Congress, of course, would prefer the former. Mr. 
Bajagopalachari had already tendered his resignation. (Cheers from Congress 
benches.) 

The hori. Mr. P. G. Khn\ in the course of his reply, appealed to the various parties 
to sink their differences and to stand united at a momentous time like this. The 
various amendments were either withdrawn or thrown out. The Muslim League 
Party amendment, was negatived by 9S votes against 2T An amendment of Dr. 
Arubedkar as amended by the lion. Mr. K. M. Munshi was declared carried. The 
amendment inter alia stated that in the constitution to be framed, adequate safe¬ 
guards for the protection of rights and liberties of the minority communities in 
India be made. 

The resolution as amended w’as carried by 92 votes against 50 amidst 
acclamation. The House then adjourned. 

Agricultural Produce Marketing Bill 

28th. OCTOBER .—Two important Bills were passed to-day. The Agricultural 
Produce Marketing Bill was passed through all three readings before noon and 
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although the European members opposed the extension of the session, the House 
sat in the evening and passed the Shop Assistants Hill, a measure for which there 
had been great demand from the public. 

Shop Assistants Bill 

The Bombay Shops and Establishments Bill (popularly known as the Shop 
Assistants Bill) sought to regulate the hours of work in shops, commercial establish¬ 
ments, restaurants, eating houses, theatres and other establishments. The provisions 
do not apply to the domestic services. The Bill prescribed a maximum of 97 hours 
of work per day for employees, one day of rest in the week and fixed 9 p. m. as 
(he closing time for shops. A feature of the Bill was that it sought to prevent, em¬ 
ployment of children under 12 years of age and restricted the hours of work of 
youths between the agcB of 13 and 17 to eight hours a day, and that too during 
day time only. 

Eksionation of tiie Ministry 

The Assembly concluded its session on tlie 31st. October, and the Speaker 
adjourned the House st?ir chr. Mr. B. (7. Khrr , the Premier, motored from the 
Assembly Hall to the Government House, to hand over the resignation. He was seen 
off by his colleagues and the Congress Party memheis. and was cheered lustily. 

“Our resignation is the inevitable consequence of the* refusal of the British 
Government to recognise our right to <b .e r mine our country's future in consonance 
with the will of our people”, said Mr. ICher immediately after tendering the 
resignation of his Ministry. He con tinned : 

“We weie opposed to office acceptance early in 1937, hut later we took office 
as an experiment to lest, the sincerity of the British people and to increase our 
own strength. Oir purpose was two-fold, namely, to discharge the day-to-day 
administration of the province efficiently, and to advance the country on the path 
of political freedom to the greatest possible extent. Neither of these objects can 
he carried on in the altered circumstances without a change of heart on the part 
of those who are at the seat of power in New Delhi and Whitehall. What use 
then is our remaining in office ? 

“I was pained to observe that some of the Anglo-Indian papers accused us 
of having neglected the. interests of the minorities, and our enforcement, of Prohi¬ 
bition iu Bombay has been cited as an instance in support, of this contention. I 
must emphatically repudiate this charge, as Prohibition has nothing to do with 
any majority or minority, because it is a reform in the internals of the whole 
country. \Ve have tried to serve our people—all sections including the minorities - 
to (he best of our ability.” 


The Bombay Legislative Council 

The Bombay Legislative Council sal for 27 hours on the 4th. September 1039 
at Poona and disposed of all the three readmes of the Bombay Einance Act (Amend¬ 
ment) Bill, as passed by the Lower House. The Council then adjourned sine dtc. 

Bombay Session—Bombay—27th. Sept, to 31st. October 1939 

Aorktltukal Produce Markets Bill 
The Council met again on the 27th. September 1939 when the Bombay Agri¬ 
cultural Produce Markets Bill was read for the first time. The Bill was introduced 
by the Finance Minister, proposed to provide for better regulation of buying and 
selling of all agricultural produce including cotton and the establishment of regulated 
markets for that purpose in the province. This Bill will repeal the Bombay Cotton 
Markets Act of 1927, in view of tho more comprehensive legislation undertaken. 
Agricultural produce is defined in the Bill to include the produce of horticulture 
and animal husbandry and power is taken by the Government to regulate buying 
and selling of an agricultural produce not mentioned in the schedule now appended 
to the Bill, by notification in the Bombay Government Gazette. The Bill also 
provided that the control over Market Committees constituted under the Bill, the 
Committees being bodies corporate with power to levey fees and to form Market 
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Committoe funds to be used for purposes defined in the Bill. After the Bill had 
been read for the first, time to-day, Opposition members moved that the Bill be 
referred to a Select Committed* Before the Finance Minister had replied, the 
House adjourned for the day. Next, day, the 28th. September, the House 
referred the Bill to a Select Committee for consideration and report and then 
adjourned till the 12th. October, and passed on the 20th. October the third reading 
of the Tenancy Bill and all the three reading of the .Fodder and Grain Control Bill. 

31st. OCTOBER Before the ITinie Minister tendered the resignation of the 
Ministry to-day lie attended the Council, at which the Bill to amend the Bombay 
Local Boards Act was adopted. 

The Harijan Disabilities Removal Bill and the City of Bombay Municipal 
Amending Bill weie not taken up as these two Bills had not been considered 
by the Lower House to-day as expected, 'flu* Premier explained that the Govern¬ 
ment had intended to pilot the Bills to-day itself, but the members of the Inde¬ 
pendent Labour Party had objected to hurrying through the llarijau Bill, as they 
had found that the Bill did not go far enough. 

The > r of the Opposition and the memheis of the Progress Rarty had 
opposed eon Adoration of the City of Bombay Municipal Amending Bill. This Bill 
sought to give power to the Bombay Municipality to levy a town duty on a large 
number of tinned articles and the Progressive Parly desired to have time to con¬ 
sider the Bill in detail. As it was not the invention of the Government to hurry 
through any legislation, the Premier said thev had acceded to the wishes of the 
members ol the Opposition and had not pressed consideration of those two measures. 
The Premier . in conclusion, thanked the members tor their co-operation in con¬ 
ducting the proceedings oi the House. The tijicaker then adjourned the House 
nine die. 


The Madras Legislative Assembly 

August Session—Madras—-4th. August to 8th. August 1939 

Tnr Tkmpll-Entry Indemnity Bill 

The August session of the Madras Legislative Assembly commenced at 
Madras on the 4th. August 11)39. After interpellations, the Tcmple-Kntiy 
Indemnity Bill was introduced by the Prime Minister who moved that it be 
taken into consideration at once. In commending the motion to the acceptance 
of the House, the Prime Minister referred to tin 1 circumstances necessitating the 
issue of the Ordinance and the introduction of the Bill. He maintained that the 
temple-entry reform was not only right but long overdue ; and that when temples 
were opened, it was impossible for the Go\eminent to remain quiet without 
preserving the gain and furthering the cause of reform. Anticipating the lines of 
attack by the Opposition, the Prime Minister said (hat the plan of the Malabar 
Temple-Entry Aei had not been abandoned. It would certainly come into play 
where the trustee was unwilling to act in consonance with general public feelii g. 
The present, measure was necessary to protect tin trustee who had the good sense 
to respond to public opinion where it was in favour of removing the disability. 
Each measure, the Prime Minister observed, was necessary and supplemented the 
other. The Prime Minister held the view that the ascertainment of local opinion 
by means of a vote would lead to unnecessary irritation, animosity and bitterness. 
There was no certainty, in his opinion, that vSanatailists and fundamentalists 
would relent in their opposition even after a referendum. To them temple-entry 
by llarijans was one that should be eternally opposed. U 1 am prepared to 
reconsider my position,” the Prime Minister said, “if an assurance is forthcoming 
that once the vote has been given in respect of a temple here or a temple there, 
they will abide, by it. But unfortunately, there is none in the country to-day 
who can make that declaration on their behalf.” Next-dav, the 4th August, the 
Bill was passed without a dissentient, voice and amidst loud cheering from the 
Ministerialists. Every one of the amendments moved by Mr. T. T. Krishnamachari, 
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the only member on the Opposition side who suggested changes, was rejected. 
All the amendments moved by the Prime Minister , with a view to improving; 
the Rill, were agreed to with little discussion. Opposition motions in the main 
sought to introduce the principle of referendum for the ascertainment of public 
opinion on the lines of the Malabar Temple-Entrv Act. The Prime Minister , 
while not opposing the principle as such, contended that it was unnecessary to 
provide for the same method in more than one legislation. The principle of the 
vote would be applied wherever it was found necessary, he said. Rut the method 
of eliciting opinion by the Trustee or authority, through personal contacts among 
the people concerned would, in his view, be generally more satisfactory, as it 
would eliminate the chances of confusion and conflict that might arise in the 
ballot procedure. An agreement by understanding, he urged, was much better 
than determination of the issue by mechanical majorities. Moreover, it was 
not easy to stipulate what should constitute the deciding majority. The Prime 
Minister, however, assured the House that both methods would stand side by side 
and would be resorted to as necessitated by circumstances and that the Government 
might be trusted to act properly. The ITirnc Minister reiterated that no political 
motive was behind the measure. It, was conceived in a purely religious spirit, he 
said ; the Government moved in the matter in a religious spirit, and it was 
in that spirit that he sought the co-opeiation of all, in the eradication of 
a long-standing and obstinate custom. 

Ar.oi.moN or Devwusi Fym'em 

7th. AUGUST : -The Rill for the abolition of the Devadasi system, introduced 
to-day by Miss (i. Amnunma Raja, was referred to a Select Committee, the Piime 
Minister not moving his motion tor circulation of the Hill. 

Mr. Ahdul j la men! Khan sought leave ol the House to introduce his Rill 
for the prohibition of the publication oi news regarding horse laces. 

'The link's under the Sales Tax Act were considered and approved with a 
few minor changes. 

Ii \< j News 1 uowrmoN Rill 

8lh. AUGUST: -Ry P.M votes to 21 to-day, the House refused leave to Air. Ahdul 
Hamit! Khan (Moslem League) to introduce his Rill prohibiting tin* publication of 
race news. Dr. P. Su/duma/an, Minister lor Law, opposing the grant of leave, 
said that the (Government contemplated introducing a measure of the kind 
proposed by Air. Hamid Khan at the next session of the Assembly. 

I. AI. S. Oeeheus' 1'osrs 

The Assembly next adopted a resolution recommending to the Government to 
convey to the Secretary ol State lor India, its opinion that, his recent orders in 
reserving certain specified posts in the l‘ro\inces to I. Al. S. oilicers, were contrary 
to the spiiit of Provincial Autonomy and that the oiders should be revoked at 
once. Air. T. T. K nslinamachnn, who moved the resolution, received almost 
unanimous support. 'The hon. Dr. T. S. S. Rujan , Minister lor Public Health, 
accepting it, on behalf of the (iovernment, congratulated the mover on his able 
presentation of facts, A public protest against the Secretary of State’s orders 
had become imperative, Dr. Rajan said, with a view to ensuring a measure of 
real autonomy in the interests of medical administration. He assured the 
European members that in accepting the resolution, the (io\eminent were not 
actuated by any racial feeling or ill-will. The House then adjourned sine die. 


Special Session—Madras—26th. October 1939 

Resolution on War 

The Assembly, specially summoned to consider the resolution on the war 
situation, tabled by* the Premier , met on the 20th. October 1039 in a tense atmosphere. 
There was full attendance of members. All the galleries were packed to capacity. 
Many of the visitors had to return home disappointed as there was not an inch of 
space left in the visitors’ gallery. 

After question time, which occumcd a few minutes, the Hon hie Mr. C . 
Rajagopalachariar , the Premier, stood up amidst cheers from the Congress 
benches to move his resolution on the war crisis, similar to the one moved 
by the Roiubay Premier yesterday word for word. 

19 
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Muslim Leaguers’ Walk Out 

The Muslim League Party staged a walkout following the Speaker’s disallow- 
cnoe of the party’s amendment of the Premier's resolution. Mr. Hamid Khan , 
the leader of the* Muslim League party, and twelve members of the party walked 
out after making a statement in the House. 

After the Premier's speech, Mr. 1 iani/d Khan rose to move his amendment 
which ‘inter alia’ stated that democratic parliamentary system of Government 
under the present constitution had failed and therefoie it was unsuited to the condi¬ 
tions and genius of the people of India and there!ore the entire problem of India’s 
future should be wholly leviewed and reused ‘de novo’ and that the British Govern¬ 
ment should not make any commitment, without the approval and consent of the 
Muslim League. The Sjieaker, in disallowing the amendment, said that it was not 
relevant to the lesohuion before the House. The Speaker added if the mover wanted 
he could bring in a fresh resolution on the lines of the amendment on another 
non-ollieial day. 

Mr. Hamid Khan , after making the following statement., walked out., followed 
by members of liis party, numbering 1J : - 

“As the amendment of my party was deemed to he out of order by the chair 

and consequently disallowed, we ieel unable in take part in the deliberations on 

the resolution without, staling the policy of the Muslim League in a definite and 
concrete form of an amendment. Hence, without, meaning any disicspect to the 
chair, we walk out Horn the House.” 

Immediately after the Premier had moved the resolution formally, Kumar a- 
rajah M. A. Mr thin C/ndli /, Leader ol the Opposition, lose on a point of order. 
He said, according to rule hi (1) ol the Assembly rules, a member while speaking 
must, not relied upon the conduct, of His Majesty the King or the Governor- 
General. He contended that if it, was not, possible to have a free discussion without 
infringing this rule, such a resolution must be ruled out. He added: 

*‘The resolution expresses the regret ot this House that the British Government, 
have made India a paiticipant, in this war between (beat Ihitain and Geimany 
without, the consent, of India.’’ ihs eonlention was that the British Government 
had not made India a participant in this war. It was His Majesty the King- 

Emperor who was at war with Germany. The par'icipalion of India in the war, he 

said, was not, the result, ot any action on the part of the British Government, but 
the direct out-come ot Ilis Majesty’s action. It was, therefore, impossible to discuss 
this resolution without casting iejection upon the conduct, oi Ihs Majesty the King. 

The Speaker ruled that he did not, think that the lesolution came within the 
scope of rule bl (1) at, all. lie held there would not be a handicap to the discussion 
as stated by the Loader of the Opposition, lie, thorcloio, ruled out, the point, or 
order. Sir A. T. Fhtmnruelnum asked wheihei the previous ssnetion of the Governor 
was obtained to the resolution, as it referred t,o a stale of war between His Majesty 
and a foreign State. 

The P/emicr replied that, the sanction of the Governor was obtained both for 
summoning the Assembly as well as for the resolution. He added if was not a 
matter connected with relation between His Majesty and Germany, but entirely and 
solely a matter concerning the people of India. 

After moving the resolution the Premier referred to the amendment tabled 
jointly by Air. K. Ihishpam and Srimathi Kufti Annuulu. Animal (Congress party 
members) and said that, he proposed to accept, the same. Speaking on the resolu 
tion, the Premier referred to the point, of order raised by the Leader of the Opposi¬ 
tion and said the theory that if the King-Emperor had declard war all citizen of 
the nation were also at war, was absolutely correct according to ancient text books 
of constitutional law, But sometimes upheavals had taken place on account of 
the “too exact, correctness” of that doctrine itself. He stated that various Domi¬ 
nion Parliaments had since the declaration of war considered the very question 
whether it was right, and proper that their people also should he at war with 
Germany. The Indian people were in a condition in which according to their 
political status they could lie declared to be at war with any body. “Let us not 
in our sheltered existence imagine that war is a kind of newspaper news. “I claim 
that whatever may be the Constitution and whatever be the law, we the people of 
India arc entitled to consider and examine the question whether there has been a 
justifiable reason for us to be at war with another people and also whether it is 
right to follow it up in action. It was right and proper and not only natural 
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that the people of India, the thinking people of India (laughter) should consider 
seriously whether it was right after all, and not for the adult people of a 

country or a shire in England or Scotland but for the whole population of India, 
to be ordered out immediately unless the matter was explained to them and 
they knew why they should be at war. 

Continuing, the Premier referred to Mahatma Gandhi’s first statement at 

Simla and said that members of the British Parliament welcomed the statement 
warmly and used Mahatma Gandhi’s statement in the debate in the House of 
Lords to show that Mahatma Gandhi had himself gi\en his spiritual approval to 
the step taken by the British Government. Mr. Kajagopalaehariar said, “Surely 
if one statement was welcome another also must be welcomed.” The Indian 

People were a large population with a great culture and with a civilisation and a 
history behind them and it they should be successfully declared to be at war it 
would have been better if they had been consulted before in the matter. As a 
mere matter of commonsense and wisdom, apart, from humanity and the doctrine 
of right, and wrong, it would have been well if Britain had taken India into 
confidence. Therefore, the people of India protested against the procedure 

adopted by the British. The Ministry, said the Premier, had decided to accept 

the position reached by the Congress Working Committee and to resign. The 

first reason for the decision was that the people of India keenly felt that it was 

not right that another Government far away from them should simply decide 
for the Indian people that they were at war with another country. Not, only 
had the decision that the people of India were at war with Gcimany been taken 
without consulting the people either soon after the declaration of war or in 
connection with the business to be undertaken in the matter, but, the British 

Government had passed laws without consulting the provincial Governments, 
whereby even the modicum ol autonomy allowed to the provinces had been 
taken away. ‘If I lie provincial Government do not conduct the war each by 

it self, still there is to-day no other Gov eminent, in India which can he said to 

represent democracy or to he working under any form of democracy. Therefore, 

in the absence of a piopcr democratic Government at the centre, the various 

provincial Governments weie a handy machinery. Instead of strengthening 

them, the British Government, thiough the Secretary of State for India, has taken 
away (he entire power of these Governments in respect of the legislature and the 
executive in various matters.” 

Mr. IV. K. M. Lantjlnj (European Group) vehement 1} protested against the 
Hiimnionin *, of a spec ial session in order to register the fiat of a “caucus” sitting 
behind closed dodis in Waidha which without, any responsibility to the electorates 
presumes to dirale to the assemblies of the vaiious provinces. Proceeding, Mr. 

Langley objected to the claims ol the Congress to represent the whole of India and 
tlie Indian continent, as “unjustifiable” on plain tacts It w T as regrettable, lie said, that 
the Congress Party should have rejected the Viceroy’s proposals for the formation 
of a consultative group. lie contended that many people well disposed towards 
Indian aspirations regarded the present, situation created hv the Congress Party as 
an attempt to use the difficulties which confronted the British Government not as 

an occasion to support, the defence of the liberties of the woild but. as an opportunity 

to squeeze an advantage not for India as a whole but for an extension of the powers 
of tho Congress Party at the expense of other interests in this country. 

Mr. K. Bash yam (Congress) moving the amendment standing in the joint 
names of himself and Srimathi Kutti Ammalu Ammo wauled to delete the 
concluding portion of the Premier’s resolution and add the following at the end : 
‘In view of the failure of the British Government, to meet India’s just demand on 
this occasion, and of the far-reaching gravity of the consequences involved in such 
failure, this Assembly, while expressing its fullest confidence in the Ministry and 
realising the grave setback to good government and progress in the province which 
their withdrawal will cause, fully approve of the Ministry’s intention to tender its 
resignation to H. E. the Governor.” 

The Premier formally agreed to the amendment. 

Mr. M. C, Rajah (Depressed Classes), opposing the Premier’s resolution, said that 
the people of India ought to be really thankful to the Viceroy for his declaration. 
The war in which Britain was now engaged had been undertaken by her at 
stupendous self-sacrifice for promoting the cause of freedom and democracy in the 
world. It was the recognition of this fact which prompted Gandhiji to say that ho 
would give unconditional support to the British Government in this war. The 
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Congress would have done well if it had followed ‘‘this wise lead.” He disputed the 
Congress claim to represent ail the minorities. He suggested that even as matters 
stood to-day the vaiious parties in the country should meet together and frame an 
agreed constitution and ask the British Government to accept it. 

Mr. Ba sheer Ahmed Sayeed (Muslim 1 ndependen!) acclaimed the Congress 
Working Committee’s decision calling upon the Congress ministries to resign as a 
right and appropriate reply to the Viceroy’s unfortunate declaration. The resolution, 
he affirmed, was quite in conformity with the objects of the Muslim League as 
well. “Let us not. miss the wood for tlie tree”, he said, and added there was 
absolutely no necessity for any Muslim to be aggrieved over this resolution. 

Replying to the debate, the Premier expressed his gratitude and appreciation 
of the kind words uttered by more than one member of the opposition in regard 
to what the Congress had done hitherto. “We have been carrying on a just adminis¬ 
tration”, continued the Premier, “and we ha\e done everything necessary for the 
protection of the claims of the minoiities and we were not unfair to anybody.” 
Referring to the criticism that the Congress had claimed for itself the right to 
decide the future Constitution of India, he said : “the Congress is not claiming any 
such thing ; on the contrary the Congress stated that the people of India should 
decide what her constitution should he and in so many terms it was made clear 
to the Viceroy and the world that Hie Congress is not claiming for itself the right 
to make a constitution, Mr. Rnjagopalaclwriar continued : If a proper Central 
Government had been cieated on right lines, whether lor the immediate present or 
for all time and if that Government had asked the provincial Governments parti¬ 
cular powers on the ground that the transfer would be more convenient in the 
present situation, then the position would have been wholly different. Proceeding, 
the Premier referred to the Congress demand and said that the declaration asked 
for wuh not one considered as a quid pro quo for service to be rendered. 
India did not. ask for assessors’ verdict as to her fitness as to whether Indians 
were sufficiently united, sutliciently agreed among themselves and sufficiently 
strong. They asked what the British Government’s intention would be when the 
Indian people agreed among themselves and united together. But the declaration 
as made had not only been disappointing, but bad caused great resentment among 
the people. Mr. Rajngopalachariar rejected the proposal ol a Consultative Committee 
in connection with war work. Great Britain could have, if they willed, brought 
into existence a condition giving colour and flavour ol sincerity and actuality to 
their intention at present and thus speed the woiking oi the war machinery in the 
country. This would have enabled the provincial Governments to bring the people 
ol the countryside in touch with them. Concluding, the Premier appealed to the 
members ol the Opposition that on a critical occasion like the present they 
should all lull in line with them, sinking all differences. “This resolution will 
be the glimpse of the full freedom and unity of India. Britain has told us om 
disease and it is lor us to find the remedy. We are entitled on behalf ol India 
to say that we cannot go on like this. Thinking people are agreed that we should 
proceed as we have decided to. It. was not as if the resignation did not invoke 
much sacrifice, ft did involve enormous amount of sacrifice. We have undertaken 
a great responsibility and 1 want the House to give its unqualified approval to 
the resolution.” 

The joint amendment of Mr. K. Bash yam and Snmatin Kutti Ammalu 
Animal was accepted by the Premier. The House then adjourned sine die . 


The Madras Legislative Council 

August Session—Madras—7th. to 9th. August 1939 

The Temple-Entry Indemnity Bill 

The August session of the Madras Legislative Council commenced its session at 
Madras on the 7th. August 1939 under the presidency of the hon. Dr. U. Rama Rao. 
The Temple-Entry Authorisation and Indemnity Bill, as passed by the Assembly, 
was introduced by the Premier , Mr, C. Rajayojiulaeltariar, who moved that the Bill 
be taken into consideration. 
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The motion was opposed by the Right Ilon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastri and 
Mr. T. C. Srinivasa Iyengar , while Sir K. V. Reddi supported it. 

Prefacing hie fory-mimite si)cech, which was heard with rapt attention, with 
the statement that he was a friend of the Temple-Entry movement and that the 
reform should be effected with the least possible delay, Mr. Sastri said that the 
present legislation for the purpose was a highly irregular and improper method 
to achieve a great social reform. He urged that a Government which lightly 
introduced an indemnity Pill to carry out a piece of social reform, was not to 
be trusted with the power of declaring whether in a given case the trustees’ 
opinion was formed on proper or sufficient grounds. Mr. Sastri characterised the 
Bill as a legislation superseding ami cancelling the Malabar Temple-Entry Act; and 
asked whether this “supplementary” method, as the Premier called it, carried w T ith 
it the guarantee that it would be im-altended not merely by any physical 
disturbance but by what was far more important, discontent of the heart, which 
could not express itself. If the principle of the present Bill was conceded, Mr. ftastri 
feared, there was nothing to prevent the Ministers from applying it to agrarian and 
economic reform, having regard to the huge and “servile” majority behind them. 
Sir K . V. Reddi , who followed, complimented Mr. Sastri on his “masterly 
speech”; but observed that it lacked any concrete suggestion. Absolutely no use 
there was, Sir Kurina observed, in profuse expulsions of sympathy for the 
reform, it they were not translated into tangible action. The Prime Minister, 
in his view, had done the right thing under the ciicumstances and deserved public 
approbation for acting with courage, in dealing with an unfair, unjust and wicked 
custom. Mr. T. ('. Srinivasa Iyengar, who also spoke lorcefully on the subject, 
expressed the view that it should not he left to the trustee to gauge public opinion ; 
and it was dangerous. It public opinion was to he ascertained by means oilier 
than the ballot-box, be suggested that a representative commission might be set 
up for the purpose. The discussion was not ovei, when the House adjourned till 
the next-day, the Hth. August, when Mr. A. Rangusuami Iyengar stressed the fine 
spade-woik that had been done by the reformers in Madura and characterised the 
opposition to the measure as engineered. The lion. Mr. T. Prakasam supported the 
Bill, while Mr. N. R. Sannujgia Afudahur , Leader of the Opposition, gave vent to a 
feeling that the Bill was intended ‘‘to divert attention from the policy of the Govern¬ 
ment which had created misgivings in the public mind,” In the course of a lighting 
speech, the lion. Mr. C. Rnjuyojntlarhai mr replied to the vaiious points made by 
the Opposition speakers. Wliiie expressing liis gratitude to Mr. b>iini\asa tSastriar 
for having defended the issue of the Oidinance, the lTnnc Minister said that 
he was as solicitous ns Mr. h’astriar that the moans must be. worthy of the end. He 
referred again to the binding character of the Poona Pact and concluded with 
an appeal to the members on the other side to throw their full weight on the 
side of the reform and to get all the temples opened when the Bill was passed. 
The motion that the Bill be taken into consideration was passed and all the clauses 
were approved. Alter Mr. Snnivasa Sastnar had further explained his attitude and 
the Pit me Munster had replied during the thinl reading, the Bill was passed 
into law. The Council then adjourned. 

Rice Imports from Burma 

The Council to-day passed the following resolution moved by bur K. T r . Reddi : 

“This Council recommends to the Government to urge upon the Government 
of India the importance and necessity of their not finally entering into any 
Trade Agreement with Burma without communicating beforehand the proposed 
terms to this Government and without obtaining the views of this Government 

and of the Legislature of this Province on any proposed terns regarding the 

the imports of Burma rice into this Province and further to request the Govern¬ 

ment of India to reserve to themselves certain amount of control over the 
imports of Burma rice into India generally and into this province parti¬ 

cularly.” 

In moving the resolution, Sir. K V. Reddi said that the resolution requested 
the Madras Government to induce the Government of India to inform them 
of the terms of the negotiations that were being earned on, so that they might 
express their opinion on the points. He said he need not emphasise the importance 
of improving the economic condition of the Province. They were all agreed 
that about 80 per cent of the population in this Province was rural and that 
70 per cent of the population lived on the land, that the conditions of the ryots 
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were miserable, that the ryots were chronically indebted and that some attempts 
should be made to improve their conditions. Attempts had been made and were 
being made by the present Government but the step that he had suggested was 
another stop in the same direction. Opening the industrial Museum in Madras, 
the Minister for Revenue was reported to have slated that the Government 
intended to bring all the resources at their command to enable agriculturists to 
receive a fair return for their labour and to ensure to them a fair economic 
price for paddy and other cereals. If the member would say so, if was the 
right policy to be adopted and the whole country would be indebted to 
the Revenue Minister if this policy was implemented by eUecfive practical 
steps. Restriction of the import, of Burma rice was the first step in that direction. 
Hir K. V. Reddi next pointed out that the production of rice occupied 
an important place as compared with the other products. Taking rice, wheat, 
sugarcane, oilseeds and cotton, the five principal products of the country, they 
would find that rice occupied the first place. Taking the figures for lOOLMOOO, 
rice accounted for 1177.0 mores of rupees or a percentage of 51.70 of the total 
value of the agricultural produce of India. Wheat accounted lor 47.4b mores or a 
percentage of nine, oilseeds for 40.01 or eight per cent, sugarcane for 07,03 erores 
or seven per cent, and cotton for 00.0!) mores or four per cent. Rice had the 
most important economic value and yet it had not received any protection from 
the Government ol India. On the other hand, wheat and sugarcane hud received 
protection at their hands. 

Mr. Gin then made this brief statement: 

“'Phe subject of imports of Burma rice has been under correspondence with 
the Government of India since December 1037. The Government are in full 
sympathy with the object underlying the lesuluhon. It is the desiic ol this 
Government to restrict the imports of rice from Burma with a view' to raise the 
price level of local rice, consistent with the inteiests ol the consumer. 

“Since, however, these restrictions cannot be imposed so long as India and 
Burma (Trade Regulation) Order. 1037, is in force, the Government, of India were 
requested to terminate the operation of the Order at the eailiest opportunity, i. e., 
1st April 1010, by gi\ing notice of termination to the Governor ol Bui mu not later 
than 01st, Maick IP!It). 

“hi response to our representations, the Government of India have replied 
recently, staling that when the actual trade negotiations with Burma are opened, 
it is the intention of the Government of India to consult all the. interests concerned 
before any den isive slop was taken. They have further assured the Government 
of Madras that not only will the representations this Government have already 
made he taken into account but also that this Go\eminent, will be given an 
opportunity to make further represent sit,ions before any conclusive ad ion is taken.” 

Speaking on the merits of the subject, the lion. Mr. S. liumunafhan , Minister 
for Public Information, who followed, said that theie was no doubt whatever that 
the quantity of rice that was imported into this Province reacted adversely on Hie 
prosjxaity of the people as a whole. The quantity of lice imported might, not i 
mucli. That quantity might, even be necessary. But it was a fact that it dcpiessi 
the price level of this commodity, so essential lor the well-being of the Provinc 
out of all proportions, and affected vitally the economic condition of the people. It 
was well-known that all the necessary quantity of paddy was not grown in this 
Province, because production of paddy was uneconomic. Agriculture, like any other 
industry, was a profession. A man took to a profession and continued in it, only 
if he could get a decent livelihood. It was common ground between him and Sir 
Kurma that there was no necessity whatever for this Province to import any rice 
from any foreign country, much less from Burma. What was it that they saw in 
Burma 1 As Sir Kuima stated, there were peculiar natural advantages for the 
cultivation of paddy in Burma. Madras had to construct dams, anicuts, channels 
and irrigation systems ; and had to impose irrigation cess towards the cost of their 
maintenance. In Burma there was no need for costly irrigation projects. Again, 
people from Madras were agricultural labourers in Burma ; they were allowed to go 
there under a shortsighted policy. The rice produced by them was exported to 
Madras to create more unemployment here. 

The resolution was put to the House and passed. The Council then adjourned 
sine die. 



The U. P. Legislative Assembly 

Monsoon Session—Lucknow— 12th. to 22nd. July 1939 

Shi a-Sunni Tangle 

The Monsoon session of the IT. P. Legislative Assembly eonimeneed at Lucknow 
on the 12th. .Inly 19351. Five adjournment motions were moved. Four of them 
dealt, with the police firing in Oawnpore on June 25) and one with the police firing 
at I mamhara Asafai on July (>. <>' the lirM. four, Mr. Ah Lai flal.am. Deputy 
Speaker, admitted the first moved hy Mr. M/iha aimad Ishaq Khan , while the 
oilier three wen; withdrawn, lie also admitted the tilth moved by Mr. Ah Zakaev. 
The Premier, Pandit (I. II. Paul, opposed the motions as their discussion on the 
floor of the House would he prejudicial to the public interest. He regretted that 
the police had to resort to firing. Mr. Ah Zakaev's adjournment motion to 
discuss the police firing at. Imamhe-a Asafai on July tj was withdrawn alter a 
discussion lasting one and a half hours. The Muslim League members did not 
support, the motion nor did it receive support from any other quarler. All sections 
of the House unanimously expiessed the wish that the Shia-Sunni tangle should 
be ended as soon as possible. The Premier, Pandit (/. B. Pant, deeply deplored 
the firing and said : “There ha\e arisen occasions in every country in the world 
when the administration had to countenance measures which became inevitable in 
order to ward oil' greater danger. That alone could be justification for such 
action.” The lhemier appealed to Muslim leaders to exert, their influence to bring 
about a sot I lenient of the present dispute and assured the J louse that if two-thirds 
of the Sunni and Sliia mem hers of the Legislature arrived at a formula, ihe 
(iovernment would pay the greatest respect, to it. The Premier added that he 
would like to meet Muslim menibeis oi the Assembly in this connection. 

The Assembly, adopted a resolution demanding that flic Federal Legislature 
should eontiol production and distribution oi dings, medicines and biological 
products. 

'Hie House passed the Employments Tax Bill as amended by the Upper 
House. Tim House also adopted the Consolidation of Holdings Bill as amended 
by the Council, the Maternity Benefit Amendment Bill and the Oudh Laws 
Amendment Bill. 


Cownpuii roLiuK Firing 

14tli. JULY The police firing in Cnwporc on June B) last, where there 
was communal rioting in that city, was discussed to-day when Mr. Ishaq Khan, 
Muslim Leaguer, moved an adjournment motion. The motion was ultimately 
talked out. The Premier, J’audit O. D. Pant , replying to criticisms of the 
Government’s policy, refuted the arguments of Nawabzada Liaqat Ali Khan and 
asked if the tiling and the riots had not. taken place in Cawnpore previously 
and the Nawabzada was not. aware of them. The Premier admitted that he could 
not say that, he was satisfied with the work of each, and every police required a 
lot. of overhauling, but at the same time to impute drastic things to Cawnpore 
police would be highly unfair. Referring to the Nawab of Chhatari’s demand 
for an impartial public inquiry, Pandit Pant, reminded the House of the Tanda 
enquiry to conduct which Mr. Justice Yorkc had been appointed at the express 
understanding that, the Muslim League would co-operate. But later on, when 
the League found that nothing would be covered up, they backed out on a lame 
excuse. ‘We will think of holding an enquiry if you are really earnest about 
it,” concluded the Premier. A Hindu woman was shot, and wounded hy a police 
constable on patrol duty in Benares on June 5 and on a magisterial enquiry, it 
was held that the firing was not justified and hence a ease had been instituted. 
The Premier further stated that all Government servants. whether in the 
police or otherwise, were strictly enjoined and reminded to observes trie t 
impartiality in dealing with the public and warned that any one found to 
have communal bias would be regarded as having committed a serious breach of 
discipline and punished accordingly. 
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Agriculturists Debt Redemption Hill 

17tli. to 19th. JULY : -An important change, providing for redemption of usufme- 
turary mortgages and for eaneellation of mortgages of over 30 years was passed to¬ 
day when the debate was resumed on the Agriculturists’ and Workmen’s Debt 
Redemption Hill. Next day, the 18th. July, the House passed the second 
reading of the Hill, after which, on a motion of the Revenue Minister, the 
Regulation of Credit. Hill was referred to a Select Committee. Next day, the 19th. July, 
the Assembly passed the Agriculturists and Workmen's Debt Redemption Hill. The 
House agreed to reject, the amendment suggested by the Upper House seeking to 
repeal the clause of the Tenancy Laws Amendment Hill relating to transfer of 
certain eases pending before civil courts to revenue courts. 

Arrears of Rent Remission Hill 

The House thereafter took up consideration of the Anears of Rent Remission 
Hill. In the course of the fiist reading, the Oppositionists alleged that the 
Government were dealing unfairly with the zemindars. The proper authorities, it 
was contended, would lx* mow’d, to declare the measure illegal as being against the 
provisions of the Government ol India Act. Mr. V. IK Tnjmtln uttered a warning 
that, the kisan agitation, which was now seething underneath, would flare up, and 

swallow the zemindars it they maintained their present attitude. Next day, the 

20th. July, the Assembly passed the Hill, by which arrears ot rent, the recovery of 
which had been stayed by recent, legislation, would be remitted except in the case of 
persons who wcie expected to be able to nay their arrears without hardship. Speaking 
on the motion lor consideration of the Hill*, the Premier, J’aiidit (lonnd Vallnbh 
Pant said that his inquiries showed that, arrears as shown in the zemindars’ books 
were not always genuine, but weie more or less fictitious ones. Wherever there 

were real arrears of rent these were due to utter inability of the tenants to pay. 

If those arrears were wiped out, there would not be much harm to zamindars. 
Inquiries showed that the benefits of rent remission did not icaeh the tenants in all 
eases, but the zemindars alone derived the benefit of remission of revenue in various 
districts. 

Mrs. Vt.j<njnJn.rmi Pandit, Minister for Local iSelf-Govcrument, next introduced 
the District Hoards (Second \memlment) Hill. 

En< u m i \ niti:n Est\tes Amkn n. Hill 

21st. JULY :—The House passed to-day the Encumbered Estates Amendment Hill 
as amended by the Domicil. Two amendments moved by the Opposition were rejected. 

On the motion of Mrs. l'i/in/a Lukslnni Pandit, Minister for Local Self- 
Government, the District, Hoards (Second Amendment) Hill was referred to a Select 
Committee. 

The House also accepted the amendments made by the Upper House in the 
IT. I*. Indian Medicine Hill. 

After the introduction of the Motor Vehicles Taxation Amendment Hill, the 
House adjourned. 

New Road Programme 

22nd. JULY The monsoon session of the Asccmblv concluded to-day 
after a sitting forced on the Government, by non-oflicial members desirous of 
ventilating the views of their constituencies regarding roads which should be 
included in the new road programme of the Government to be financed by a loan. 

Money-lenders' Hill 

The Government, took advantage of the additional sitting to move consideration 
of the Moneylenders’ Hill as amended by a select committee. Important changes 
made in the Hill by the select committee were few. After a great deal of study of 
provincial and other enactments, the committee iinally decided to use the definition 
of “moneylender” taken from the English Moneylenders Act of 1900. This 
definition stood the test of time and apparently achieved the purpose for which 
it was intended—of distinguishing between moneylcnding transactions and ordi¬ 
nary business transactions. Another change made in the Hill provided that a 
moneylender shall also maintain a proper account of loans advanced before the 
commencement of the Act. The Hill as amended by the select committee was passed. 
Road Development Programme 

Discussion of the road development programme gave an opportunity to two 
dozen members to state the point of view of their constituencies, There were 
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some members who tried to lift their argument beyond the parochial view. 
Mr. Tahir Husain suggested that Lucknow should be linked to Neoii by road 
to enable people to cat the mangoes of Ncoti. Mr. Phool Singh thought that 
the road connecting Lhaksar with Najibahnd via IIaid war would serve triple 
purpose of linking the U. P. with the Punjab, providing an additional outlet 
for heavy traffic during melas at llardwar and belter communications for the 
sugar cane area. Mr. Fagooq felt that some Ministers’ home constituencies 
would fare better under the road programme than other deserving areas. He and 
Mr. Mohanlal Uautam drew particular attention to the claims of Gorakhpur which 
had half the number of sugar mills in the province and needed road communications. 
Mr. Mahabtr Tijugi put. in a foivclul idea for the Ministry. He thought that ever 
since the time of the Emi eror holier Shah, a new road piogramme was always first 
to touch the imagination of the people. He asked critics to lake a composite view 
of the proposed structure and not judge it by individual items. He made an 
interesting suggestion-that while fixing stones denoting miles the Government, 
should carve on these stones some national slogans, including those preaching the 
gospel of prohibition. Mr. Ilajiz Ibrahim , summing up, gave an assurance that 
the various suggest ions tor including roads in Ihe programme would be examined 
and that some of these which were leasonable would be accepted. Thereafter the 
Assembly adjourned snw (l/c. 


October Session -Lucknow 3rd. Oct to 30th. October 1939 

Financial Position or tiik Province 

An important statement on the financial position of the province was made 
by the Education Minister when the Assembly, commenced its October session at 
Lucknow on the 3rd. October 193b. 

The hon. Mr. Sampurnamnid, Education Minister, speaking on behalf of the 
Premier, made a statement on the financial position ol the piovince. He refuted 
criticisms in certain quartern that the Government cither due to delay or weakness 
in the ciedit of the (iovernment, had failed to float the proposed loans befoic the 
war broke out and pointed out how the Reserve P>ank had drawn up a time-table 
for Provincial and (Ynir.il Government loans based not on ihe ciedit of the 
Governments com fined but on a consideration of their lequiiements. Owing to 
the rapidly changing international situation, the Reserve Hank was compelled to 
change flu time-table, dims neithei their credit nor any question of Government’s 
mi preparedness had anything to do with the flotation of the proposed loans. To 
meet the situation that had arisen due to failure to get n loan, the Government 
had to cut expenditure, said Mr. Sampurnanaud. The Government departments 
were subjected to scrutiny and appreciable savings in this year’s budget tad been 
effected without starving the nation-building activities. The Government last 
week floated one cron* vvoifli of Tieasury Pills and were keeping in close touch 
with the Government of India and" the Reserve Hank. Opposition speakers, led 
by 8ir J. P. SniHtutava and the Nan ah of Chattun, wanted an opportunity to 
discuss this statement also and the Government agreed to grant time for it after 
the conclusion of consideration of the Tenancy Pill. 

The Tenancy Pilj 

4th. OCTOBER:—The labours of the Government, spread over a period 
of two years, bore fruit to-day when one of the most important though contentious 
pieces of legislation initialed by them, namely, the Tenancy Pill, was adopted by 
the Assembly, incorporating the amendments made by the Council. 

During tjf c last two days, the House disposed of with lightning rapidity 
about five hundred amendments made by the Fpncr House. Members of the 
Opposition including lvaja Pishvveshvvar Dayal. the Nawab of Chhattari and 
Nawab Sir Mahomed Yusuf criticised the measure while the official spokesmen 
stressed how the Bill kept the balance even between the zamindars and the tenant. 

Financial Position of the Province 

5th. OCTOBER A reassertion of the fact that the finances of the United 
Provinces weic perfectly sound and the non-floatation by the II. P. Government, 
of the proposed loan of two crores was not due to any delay on the nart of the 
Government or weakness of ciedit in the money market was made by the Acting 
Finance Minister, Mr, Sampurnanand , replying to a general discussion to-day 

80 
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over his financial statement made on Tuesday last. Opposition speakers led by 
Sir. J. P. Snna^tara, Nawab Sir Mo'mmmad Yusuf , the Nawab of Chattari , 
and Captain PorocJ: criticised the Government, for not floating the loan before 
the war. They said that the Government thereby had put the province to loss by 
way of interest of nearly Its. 00 lakhs. Mr. Sampurnanand , replying to questions 
raised by the speakers, explained how since June the Provincial and Central 
Governments had been in the market for loans, Madras and Central Provinces 
floating loans on June L’l, the Go\ernnienl of India on July r > and the Punjab on 
August lb and war was declined in September. J tailing with the history of 
the Government’s indebtedness for which the proposed loan had become necessary, 
the Minister said that on April 1, l'.G7, when Provincial Autonomy was inaugurated, 
they were saddled with a deficit of Rs. db crores. lb* unfolded the Government’s 
programme to effect economies this year which aggregated to Rs. 00 to lakhs. 

Row Kit Akojioi. Bil.L 

The Power A1 *o!ml Bill, as passed by the Upper House, was next adopted. Dr. 
N. K. Katju , Minister for Justice, moving cousideiation of the Bill pointed 
out that it, would result in great, benefit to the province, where about seven 
million gallons of petrol were consumed. He added that, mixture ot 00 per 
cent power alcohol with pfvl.nl as recommended by experts was innocuous and 
it was expected that sixteen lakhs of gallons of petrol would he displaced by 
power alcohol. The measure would also provide employment to a large number 
of youngmen. 

Resokutjon ox \V vii 

27th. OCTOBER One of the most momentous sessions ot the Assembly, 
specially summoned to discuss the war resolution met to-day. All the Ministeifi 
excepting the Pieinier, who came in aftei question time, and almost all the 
members were present in their seats, while the fa 11 erics, im hiding the ladies’ 
galleries, were parked to capacity and the appioa lies to the Chamber were 
thronged by visitors. 

The Pi emit r rose at IJ-10 to move his resolution. As he was still in 
indifferent, health, the Speaker suggested that, he might speak sitting. The Premier 
thanked the House for the welcome they Lad accorded him and the courteous 
consideration and generosity that, had always been shown to turn by every individual 
member ot the House. He then moved the war resolution. 

Raja Btshrrdnvar baijnl raising, a point, of older, contended that under 
rules W>\ and 30 and Standing Order No. ] i the icsoliPion waa out of order 
inasmuch as they could make no inference to the action or conduct of His 
Majesty the King Emperor. His Excellency the Weoiv or the Governor. The 
Speaker ruled out the point of order. 

Commending the resolution to the House, Pandit Conml Ballabh Pant 
said it was of surpassing importance and earnestly hoped that the vital problems 
with which it dealt would be discussed in an atmosphere free from anger, passion 
or bitterness and wifh a just and correct appic-mUion of the momentous and 
far-reaching nature of the issues involved. The -esolutiou consisted of three 
paragraphs, of whi'di the iiist and the third voiced the feelings of regret which 
certain acts of the British Government and the statement issued by the Viceroy 
on October 17 had produced in the minds of the people o! this country. The 
second paragraph contained concrete proposals and it, was 1o this he should like 
to invite the attention of the House. Indians we’o told that the w r ar was being 
fought for putting an end to aggression, for making the world safe for democracy 
for saving the people of the world from tne bondage of fear and for ensuring 
settled peace. The Piime Minister ot England had stated in a speech just a 
fortnight ago that surrender to wrong-doing would spell the extinction of all 
hope and the annihilation of all those values of life which had, through the 
centuries, been at once the mark and inspiration of human progress. The passage 
from Mr. Chamberlain’s speech had also been quoted by the Viceroy in his 
recent declaration of the war aims of the allies. The attitude of India as regards 
the main points at issue was perfectly clear, said Pandit, Pant. Nationalist 
opinion in this country, had been and was sternly opposed to Nazism ami as 
the statement of the Congress Working Committee had repeatedly declared it was 
an entire disapproval of the ideology and practice of Fascism and Nazism and 
their glorification of war and violence and the suppression of the human spirit 
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The Congress had similarly condemned the aggression in which the Nazis and 
Racists repeatedly indulgeu and their sweeping away of well established principles and 
recognised standards of civil behawour. The Working Committee had also unhesita¬ 
tingly condemned the latest, aggression of the German Government against 
Poland and expressed its genuine sympathy with those who were its victims. 
The people of India, as had been abundantly made clear by the Congress, were 
interested in tile suppression and elimination of all those systems and methods 
which resulted diieetly in human degradation and the imposition of alien will and 
domination of any people, since all these tended not only to the demoralisation 
and weakening ol the victims of such method* but. ultimately recoiled also on the 
aggressor. ‘‘Let us then fully appreciate”, added Pandit Pant, “the character and 
implications of the malady which lias gripped the world and from which it lias 
to he saved. Let us also take note of the objective which all those interested 

in establishing genuine peace and preserving human dignity and 

freedom desire. India shares the views and the aspirations of those who 

are so interested ami it is the duty of us all to determine how f this objective 
can and should be achieved.” Pandit Pant dealt with the equilibrium that was 

to be in the international sphere and said that if the principles of democracy 
and freedom were to prevail then independence of India must be accepted as a 
condition precedent to the fulfilment of this noble purpose. ‘'When, therefore, 
we ask for a declaration and recognition of the principle of Indian independence, 
we are neither bargaining nor meaning any selfish advantage. We arc as much 
interested as any other country in the peace and happiness of humanity and it is 
aH milch our right as our duty to see it that the sacrifices which unsophistica¬ 
ted people are asked to make bear rich fruit, and the noble and inspiring slogans 
which experienced politicians employ to secure the co-operation of the general public 
are fully respecteu. It was lor that we insisted on a declaration of Indian 
independence, the recognition of the principle of self-determination for India. It 
was in the interest of lhitain and France that India should attain independence. 
It is in the inteiest of KmJand that she should realise this, as the sands of time 
are running short. She had alieady generated enoimh bitterness against, herself 
in this land and it will not be to her advantage if, after becoming free, India 

carries with her bitter memories oi her association with England. It is unthinkable 

that this land of cans, with its civilisation, with its traditions and with such a 
large population, should be exported to continue as a vassal of an insular state 
thousand of miles away from her. There is yet room for friendship. There may 
be even room for purlneiship, provided we allow' reason to picvail against any pre¬ 
judice and oieial airogance and pi muled we practice the principles we profess ; as 
Hitler has been told, 'not wools, but deoils aie needed’. We do not want any new 
constitution to be c\olved while Ihe war is on not that lliis is impossible”. 

Pandit I’ant characterised the accusation that the Congress was bargaining as 
a travesty of facts. Why should they lie blamed if they said that il their co-opera¬ 
tion was called for, it would he available, pioxided that it was made worth their 
while in the national as well as in the international interest to offer it ? w We are 
ready”, he declared, “to make sacnlices in common with England, it she so chooses, 
for making the world sate for demon acy but if she spurns this offer and i ejects 
the pi offered hand of fellowship, we will make those sacrifices in such other effective 

ways as will ensure fulfilment of the purpor-e we ha\e in view.” Referring to 

Mr. Chamberlain’s statement that the new older would be based on mutual conti¬ 
nence and mutual trust, the Premier said, “This is the trust that has been reposed 
in us. Even (lie Government of India Act ot 39!>") lias been amended in the teeth 
of the opposition of the country, ot the Congress and the Muslim League and of 
most of the Governments not only in matters legislatec but even in matters 
executive. The Viceroy had made a statement which could ha\c been left unmade 
and which was received with a chorus of disappointment, not unmixed with indig¬ 
nation, all over the country. The preamble to the Act of 1919 was condemned and 
looked upon with extreme disfavour and resentment by Nationalist India when it 
was introduced, 'ihe policy declared by Lord Irwin in 3929 led to the movement 
for national emancipation in 1990. “The Act of 19H5 w\as rejected by all of us”, 
continued Padit Pant, “and we had resolutions hist, in the Central Assembly and 
later in all the Provincial Assemblies for its replacement by a constitution framed 
through the self-determination of the people of India. Vet the Viceroy, instead of 
going forward, asks us to go hack to the year 1919 and to be satisfied with what 
we were then told and to treat this as a great boon which should impel Indians 
to throw their lives into this Armageddon. To add insult to injury, we are told 
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that the responsibility is ours that there are differences among us and that these 
must be borne in mind, it is sad to think that our differences should be exploited.” 

Pandit Pant refuted the charge that the Congress had no right to speak for 
India, and observed that the Congress did not claim any privilege for itself. The 
Congress wanted a democratic system. It wanted the popular voice to prevail. 
Any reference to internal differences was really irrelevant. Independence had to 
be determined vis a vis (heat Britain. The vital issue was whether England was 
prepared to accept the right of India tor self-determination. u \Ye are determined 
to achieve the aims which we hnvc set helore us and we are prepared to adopt 
every honourable course to put an end to the process of suppression which is m 
alliance with the forces of reaction and is responsible for the moral anarchy that 
is prevailing in the world, so that humanity may go on advancing through liberty, 
equality and fraternity”, concluded the Premier. 

Baja Bishircahivar Dayal Seth- moved the deletion ol the original resolution 
and its substitution by the following : — 

“This Assembly recommends to the Government to convey to the Government 
of India and through them, to ills .Majesty’s Government that this Assembly 
assures them of its full co-operation in the prosecution of the war which Great 
Butain has declared on Germany in order to combat German aggression and to 
destroy the menace to the peace of the world. 

‘•This Assembly further urges upon His Majesty's Government the desirability 
of taking steps soon alter the termination of the war for making the necessary 
changes in the Government of India Act. of 1W»"> to the satisfaction ol the people 
of India, including landlords and other classes and minorities, in order that. India 
may attain nonunion Status as oarh as possible” (Giies of Shame). 

Baja Bislnrcshtenr Dayul said that the icsolution mo\ed by the Premier 
was unfortunate and he had there!)} done a disservice to the motherland. He did 
not mean that the Premier did not have patriotism or low for his country. The 
Brenner and his followeis of the Congress had as much patriotism and love of the 
country as they on the Opposition side had. But merely depending on sentiment 
would result in destruction. The Premier's icsolution had been drafted in a bar¬ 
gaining spirit. England was to-day involved in a lile and death struggle and India 
was consequently also involved in it. The Cong less demand embodied in the resolution 
was inappropriate at the present moment and unconditional support should be 
extended to Britain during the present crisis, lie blamed the Congress tor the present 
situation in the country and refuted the claim of the Congress to represent the whole 
country, as if did not r< present Muslims and other minorities. The Congress 
Government hail alienated the sympathies of practical!} every section of the country. 

Choudhury Khalu/uzzaman, Leader of the Moslem League Party m the Assem¬ 
bly, next moved the League amendment. 

Mr. Goritul Ahiluvnja , rising on a point ot order, contended that tlu* amend¬ 
ment was a substantive motion and had nothing to do with the resolution helore 
the House. 

The Speaker expressed his readiness to giw an opportunity to members to 
move as many amendments as possible but felt that the present one was far sway 
from the subject matter of the original resolution and he asked the Choudhury 
Sahib to coniine himself to the relations of India to war. 

Choudhury Khaliquzzaman contended that the resolution was not confined 
to war ; tor instance, it asked for a constitution for India and for the application 
of the principles of democracy. Their point of view was that the Congress claim 
embodied in their resolution did not fit in with their claim and so they wanted 
the whole question to he revised dr 710/0. 

The Speaker pointed out tha< the amendment omitted to deal with the factum 
of the war and the attitude of the province to the prosecution of the war. This 
was ignored and the amendment dealt, with the general constitutional changes. 

Choudhury Khalu/uzzaman stressed that his amendment was perfectly in order. 

The Speaker said his reading of the resolution told him that the amedment 
as drafted was not quite in order and he urged the Choudhury Sahib to give him 
another amendment which would, in some manner, connect the subject of war 
with it. 

The Choudhury Sahib felt that there was no alternative left for him and the 
members of his party but to walk out. 

The Speaker , however, gave him five minutes time to frame another amend¬ 
ment and submit it to him, which he agreed to do. 
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The other members of the League Tarty declined to move the amendment 
standing in their names, stating that the League amendment held the field. 
Choudhury Khaliquzzaman submitted a revised amendment which read as follows : - 

‘'This Assembly recommends to the Government to convey to the Government 
of India and through them to His Majesty’s Government that they should, when 
considering the question of India’s constitution, either during the duration of the 
war or after it is concluded, to bear in mind that the democratic parliamentary 
system ol government under the present constitution has failed and was utterly 
unsuited to the condition and genius of the people and therefore, apart from the 
Government oi India Act of 19.1), the entire problem oi India’s future constitution 
should he wholly reviewed and revised da novo and that the British Government 
should not make any commitment in principle or otherwise, without the approval 
and consent of the All-India Muslim Laague, which alone represents and can speak 
on behalf of the Mussulmans of India.’’ 

Mr, Onvtnd Malciviya and the hon. Dr. K. N. Katju felt that this amendment 
also was not in order. 

'Ihe 'ipeukor, however, allowed it. speaking on the amendment, Choudhury 
Khaliquzzaman recalled that Mahatma Gandhi, after his visit to Delhi, had 
expressed sympathy for the cause for which Britain was fighting. Mr. Nehru' had 
also given expression to similar sentiments. r Jhat meant that the ideal for which 
Britain was fighting was not so bad then as it, was now made out to he. It had 
been his considered opinion that as soon as they came to a settlement, tLey would 
not^ have to pass resolutions but would get whatever they demanded. Replying to 
u Gong res s member w r ho asked what were his terms for a settlement, Choudhury 
Khaliquzzaman said that he would state them only when tlis (’engross had discarded 
their old notions. 

Dr. Mamie (’hand .Tatar T5> moved an amendment seeking to add the 
following at the end of the League resolution : ‘‘As well as without the 
consent of other important minorities and special interests. r This was accepted bv 
the League members. 

d he Kairab o/ Chhaturi, supporting the League resolution, asked whether 
(luring their two and a half years tenure, the ( ongiess Go\crnment had created a 
suitable atmosphere in this country. Were the rich and ihe poor, the depressed 
classes, the zamindars and the intelligentsia, not to talk of Muslims, satisfied If 
they had created sm-h an atmosphere, the\ were entitled to put their lesolution 
before the House. If that condition was not created in the province, then as 
Choudhur Khaliquzzaman had said, it was not inopportune To bring such a 
resolution before the House. The House then adjourned. 


28th. OCTOBER:—An explanation that the Muslim League was not opposed n 
democracy but. only to that form of it which was embodied in the Act of 19:15 was 
given to-day by Namubzada l.iaquatah Khan, geneial secretary of the All-India 
Moslem League, in answer to the repeated charges lc.u'lled In ‘Congress speakers 
that the League was betraying the Islamic ideal ot democracy. 

Alter question hour, three adjournment motions wore ruled out and the House 
resumed the debate on the resolution. The Ka wal of Chhnttaii , Leader of the 
Independent Tarty, affirmed that Mr. Jinnah had taken a stand on behalf of all 
minority interests. He pleaded that India was fighting the war entirely m her own 
interest. 

Achart/a Narnidra J)p(\ the Socialist leader, said that he was pained at the 
attitude of the Moslem League, Islam had given the world a message of democracy. 
If Islam could get converts in Indian soil, why should democracy Hot he planted 
m India. Members of the Moslem League, Acharva Deo continued, were untrue 
to the spirit of Islam because like the Hindu Sablm they represented a vested class 
which was apprehensive of the growing power of democracy through Congress. 
Continuing, Acharva Deo said the truth was that (lie Moslem League opposition* 
was solely due to the fact that the Congress Cabinet did not include Moslem 
League members. He asserted that, the Congress would be happy to have all six 
Ministers from Moslems, provided they took office not in the spirit of reformists 
nut of revolutionaries, who would establish democracy in the country. He concluded 
'Come and occupy these Treasury Benches. We shall go into the wilderness two 
hundred times, but the Congress will have for this country nothing but democratic 
•elt-uovern ment.” 
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Sir Jirala Prasad Srirastava admitted that there was a pood deal in the 
resolution with which ho was in sympathy. lie stood for India’s freedom as much 
as members on the Ministerial benches. But. his objection to the resolution was 
that it was moved at the wrong time. If the Congress agreed with the objects of 
the war they ought to extend their support to Britain without imposing any condi¬ 
tions or asking for any price. Pandit Bumnhunt Muhniijn made' a fervent plea for 
inter-communal unity at this hour of crisis in the country. Sir Mohammad Yusuf 
regretted that Government had allowed their propagandist mentality to pet the heller 
of their judgment. Mr. Mohabir Taimgi accused the League of worshipping power. 
Mr. Aziz Ahmad, in a strong rejoinder, said Moslems would not. live on the charity 
of the Hindu majority but as free citizens of a free Slate. Cajdain Pncock, 
representing the European point of view, emphasized the proiound significance of 
the Viceroy’s declaration. Answering those who had complained that the consent 
of India had not been taken for participation in the war, lie said, “security and 
defence of India is the responsibility to-day of the British Government, and there 
could be no question of the consent of people to take action to defend their country 
from invasion and attack”. Referring to the need for unity. Capt. Pocoek said : 
“This Government lias had every opportunity ‘luring the two and a half years to 
achieve better understanding among many political parties in the province but with 
what result ? Division remains more clear cut than hefoie. It is only reasonable 
that minority parties reading into the wording of the resolution might suspect the 
motive that the Congress parly wished to become moie dominant than at present.” 
Continuing, the Speaker said the Congress should have asked for clarification but 
the constitutional crisis it. was forcing was an act unworthy of the people whom 
the Congress represented and was contraiy to the wishes of the masses. 

Mr. Sampumanand , Minister, declared that so long as Congress did not ask 
for sectional advantage hut worked lor the fieedom ot the country as a whole, it 
would speak for the nation, lie complained that the Moslem League had not 
defined the form of Government it wanted. Theic was no harm in its opposing 
parliamentary system of government but it must not disown democracy and put 
itself in the, wrong. Xawahzaila l inaatah Khcu said the Congress had cajoled 
the British authorities to recognize it, as the sob* icpresfuitativc of Ihe nation and it 
was only when this claim was infused by Britain that it llueatencd constitutional 
crisis. Answering entire lie said : “Wheie ha\e we said that we don't stand for 
independence or that we are against democracy? Our amendment opposes democratic 
parliamentary gou'imncnl under ihe present Act. We will re-ist domination of one 
community by another. Our complaint against you is exactly the same as your 
coin piainCauailist, Great Britain. We want not words but, deeds.” 

l)r. K. N Katiu. Minister, regretted that no sneaker of the League had 
defined the attitude towards war. \s regards the cry of the minority he said the 
majority of Moslems lixpel m provinces leaving Moslem majority. Where then was 
the truth in the cry of tyranny over du million .Moslems. Ho added : "So far a* 
the masses are concerned if you do not raise the ciy of Islam in danger or music 
before mosque or row killing if you confine yourself to economic matters, 
the Moslem League will ha\e no suppoiL” P t in Ja<uninaDi liakdi Singh appealed to 
Congress not, to close the door for negotiation. The House then adjourned till the 30th. 

30th. OCTOBER: The Assembly passed to-day by 1J7 votes to ?, the Congress 
Ministry’s resolution on the war with a slight modification and lejeeted by 12N 
votes to 10, the Moslem League amendment. 

The two members who voted against the Premier’s resolution were Mr. 
Desmond Young and h*<iju Dirties Incur Daijat , while the solirary Moslem League 
member who was in the House, remained neutral. The Moslem League members 
left the House alter their amendment had been negatived and informed the Speaker 
that they were going away because it was time to break their fast and not because 
they meant to be disiespeetful to the House. Raja Bisheshwar Dayal’s resolution 
for unconditional support to the British Government had the solitary support of 
its mover, 

r ihe Premier announced the acceptance of the amendment of Mr. Add Abbassi 
providing for effective safeguards for Moslem and other minorities. 

Pandit Gormd Baltubh Pant , on the conclusion of voting, also announced 
that u in pursuance of the decision taken by the House to-day, we will be submit¬ 
ting our resignation to His Excellency the Governor this evening.” This announce¬ 
ment was made the occasion for wild cheering aud for shouting of Congress slogans. 
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The first Moslem member of the Congress party to participate in the debate 
on the resolution was the Minister for Communications, Mr. Hafiz Mohamad 
Ibrahim. JIc maintained that nowhere in history had any country achieved free¬ 
dom after settling internal, communal and religions differences, hut that such 
differences had disappeared as the result ot the working of free institutions. Com¬ 
paring the .'C leaders who had seen the Viceroy to the number of playing cards 
in a pack, Mr. Ibrahim said the Viceroy had been misled by their different colours 
ami had forgotten that they constitute one pack. Congress, lie ailirmed, was pre¬ 
pared to satisfy every demand of the minorities for safeguards. His own view was 
that the demand for safeguards was useless. Islam had spread in India through a 
handful of men and it was putting Islam to shame by insisting that nine crorcs 
of Moslems could not protect, their interests. The Moslem League, he continued, 
had originally supported pro\in.ini autonomy whereas Congress had condemned it. 
What had happened now that the League had gone back on its original declaration ? 
Referring finally to safeguards that would satisfy Moslems, Mr. Ibrahim recalled the 
recent statement made on the subject by Sir Sikamlar llyat Khan to Tress represen¬ 
tatives that the formation of coaii'ion governments would he such a safeguard. 
That, he said, revealed the real men’.iliiy of the Moslem League. 

Rai fcuihib H. P. Tam la , a non-partv member, representing the depressed 
classes, uiged India in her own inteir-i to support England in resisting German 
aggression. As to the merits of the '•o: lf uilutionaI issue he agieed with the Congress 
that the Viceroy had failed to satisfy the naiionul demand. 

Mi. Kuraiittni/h Kane, l'ailiamentaiy decretaly, and representative of the 
depressed classes, declared that the lailure of demouiwy being due to separate elec¬ 
torates, proved the failure of the Modem Lceuge lcudeiship. The depressed classes 
believed that with the giant of independence they would get their chaitei of freedom. 

Mr. Kanwul Kara Kh u n was the liisi speaker fioru the Moslem League 
benches to declare that he agreed with that pai i ot the Comiress resolution which 
demanded independence, 1 Ic express'd the hope that when Congiess relumed to 
power, (League voices they are not goinaj, the Congress Ministry would show 
large lioartedness tow aids the minoiilies and not lose their confidence again. 

Mi. Abdul Hakeem, .Deputy Tievident and a member of the Congress party, 
expressed the feeling that, the League had committed a blunder by opposing the 
Miuistiy’s resolution in its entirely. It should have accepted the resolution and 
moved a proviho asking for safeguaids lor the mm-mlies. He blamed the aggres¬ 
sive propaganda of the League lor the communal tension and for giving strength 
to the J1 in In Mahasabha. 

Mrs. t ijuylakxhmi Pandit asked Moslems whether they wanted at the bands 
of Biitain the type of security she had offered. The Hindu minority in the Moslem 
prounei's had by no means been recemng a fair treatment, she said, but the 
Congress had not raised its voice because Congress did not stand for sectional 
interest. “The Moslem League*’, the Minister stated, “is not, being asked to come to 
terms with the Congress. We do not desire this. Come to teims with the people 
of India alter electing the constituent assembly and if Congress does not fit 
into the pietuie it will go out, giaeefully.” 

Mr. j It a jar am Sat>(n, representing labour, said the Moslem League did not 
represent labourers and declined that the Moslem membeis of the Cawnpoie 
Mazdoor Babha would take mdors from the Congress and not fiom the League. 

Mr. Ah Zahrer, no-party member, while admitting that the minorities had 
grievances against, the. Congress Government., felt that the resolution of the, Ministry 
should he endorsed by every person who stood for the freedom of the country. 

Mr Suleiman Anmiri , parliamentary secretary to the Tremier, declared 
that the minorities had been dealt with by the Government with cxtieme geneiosity. 

The closure was moved and accepted, and the Premier replied to the debate. He 
said that he was glad to note that iheie. was a consensus of opinion in support of the 
spirit of the resolution. Congress, he emphasized, did not claim anything for Congress¬ 
men alone. It claimed the privilege of serving the entire people of this country and 
to achieve the independence.of all classes and all groups. WVe want India,” he added, 
“to enjoy freedom.” Such being the ease, the Tiemier asked whether there was any 
ground or justification for complaints and charges levelled against them. “What 
we H6k is the right to serve all and on behalf of all,” he added. The same claim 
could not be made by the Moslem League which was an exclusive organization. The 
CongreBB portals were open to Hindus, Moslems, ^ikhs, Christians and all others, 
and it could not be denied that the Congress included Moslems as well! 
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The Premier sought for a clarification of the aims of the Moslem League 
vts a vis the resolution. He referred to the efforts made by Pandit Nehru and 
himRelf with leaders of the Moslem League to bring about an understanding 
and remove misapprehensions between the communities but without, result. 
He next proceeded to answer the charges made against the U. P. Government. 
He emphasized that, the legislative measures adopted by them had received the 
support of the Moslem League who had either agreed or acquiesced in them. He 
drew attention to the attack made on the V. V. Ministry by Mr. Fazlul Huq. 
Premier of Frugal in the course of a recent statement and countered the charges 
made therein. 'The Premier claimed that in whatever work they had undertaken, 
they had been fair, just and generous to the minorities. The House at this stage 
adjourned sine die. 


The U. P. Legislative Council 

Monsoon Session—Lucknow—‘3rd. to 8th July 1939 

The Indian Mkpicink Bill 

The Monsoon session of the U. 1'. Legislative Council commenced at Lucknow on 
the 3rd. July 1039. Alter forty minutes'sitting the House adjourned till the 5th. July 
when the lion. Mis. Vijaga Lakshnn Jbmdit, Minister for Public Health, introduced 
the V. P. Indian Medicine Pill, which sought to control quackery by establishing a 
Board of Indian Medicine consisting ot J’T members representing the various 
interests and placing Unani and Ayurvedic systems of Medicine on a par with the 
western systems. The House welcomed the Pill and passed the first reading. The 
remaining clauses of the Pill were dismissed and carried without any modification 
on the (ith. July. All the amendments moved to-day were withdrawn in the light 
of the assurance gi\en by the .Minister in charge of the Pill. The Council then 
adjourned. 

M vdhe-Saii vra Txbakra Controversy 
5th. JULY : —The Madiie-Sahaba Tabarra contioversy came up to-day. The Govern¬ 
ment stated that IV) Sunnis have been lined in connection with the .Mudhe Sahaba 
agitation, and total lines being Rs. J.'>,uuu and odd Shias fined in connection with the 
Tabarra agitation numbered VltH and the amount of line was over Rs. oh, you. No 
money lias so far been realised and the question of remission of sentences Mould 
he considered when the persons concerned applied tor it. It was further slated 
that the Government were aware ot the agitation spreading in other parts of die 
province, although there was no danger of its affecting* the. neighbouring districts. 

An adjournment motion in the name of Raja Akhar Alt Khun seeking to 
discuss the Government's action enforcing “d(> hours curfew” on the Shias to-day 
was dropped after discussion. Raja Akbar Ali Khan, explaining the motion, 
observed that by enforcing twelve-hours’ curfew to-day on the Shias, the Government 
really imposed db-hours’ curlew, as the curfew was already in force at night. I3r. K. 
N. Katju , explaining the Government’s position, assured the House that if the Hinas 
gave an undertaking that, they would not assemble near the Imambara in the 
neighbourhood ot which the Sunnis weic celebrating kt urs”, the order would 
be withdrawn. The police authorities were convinced that there would be a breach 
of the peace if the Shias were allowed to gather. 

Police Firing on Shias 

7th. JULY Yesterday’s police tiring on a Shia mob assembled in the 
Imambara Asafi had an echo to-duy when SyeJ Ay ha Ryder moved an adjourn¬ 
ment motion to discuss the incident.. The mover regretted that human life was 
becoming cheaper every day and felt that firing should not have been resorted to 
on such a flimsy pretext, Syert Kalb » Abbas also held that the firing waft 
unjustified. He asserted that he had no faith in a magisterial enquiry and demanded 
the appointment of an independent tribunal to investigate the matter. He reminded 
the Government of frequent agitations organised by the Congress on similar 
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occasions before their accepting office. The hon. Dr. K. N. Katju , Minister of 

Justice, explaining the circumstances leading to the firing, declared that no one 

regretted the firing more than the Government did, but in extreme cases the 

authorities had to use discretionary powers. He admitted that one Shia had 

received serious injuries as a result of the firing. On behalf of the sponsors of 

the motion, it was urged that an impartial tribunal should be appointed to 

enquire into the incident. It was also urged that a magisterial enquiry would not 

serve the purpose. One member characterised such enquiries as a “white-wash.” 

Another member from the Opposition charged the Government with adopting the 
same methods which they themselves had blamed when they were the victims. 
It was also aliened that victims of the firing (Shins) were not given a warning. 
Deploring the firing incident Pan nt (Jobmd Ballahh Pant , the Premier, stated 
that the Government were more anxious than anybody else to see that such 
incidents vvcie not repeated. The sanctity and dignity of human life should be 
preserved irrespective of community or class and the Government wanted to see 
whether anything was left undone which would have pi evented the Occurrence. 
Dealing at length with the (’vents of yesterday, the Piemier observed that it was 
necessary to protect a larger number of people from disaster. Greater disaster 
should he pi even ted at any cost hut action should not he taken unless it was 
absolutely necessary. On behalf of the Go\crnment it was also stated that there 
must have been some justification for the filing and the Government wanted to 
get at the root of it. The Piemier, in this connection, also appealed to Muslim 
leaders to see that something was done to put an end to the unfortunate Madhe 
Hahaba-Tabarra controversy which had been poisoning the atmosphere of Lucknow 
for the last many months. The adjournment motion was talked out after a debate 
lasting two hours. 

The Tenancy Bill 

During the discussion of the motion of the hon. Mr. R >fi Ahmed Kidivai 
that the Tenancy Bill be taken into consideration, leading zamindars watched the 
proceedings from the Piesident’s box. Uai Bahadur Mohanlal moved that the Bill 
be referred to a select committee to report, by the end of October 1939. Next day, 
the 8th. July, the Bill was refened to a select committee after two days’ debate 
with instructions to report within six weeks, liming the debate more than one 
speaker suggested that the Government should purchase zamindaris from landlords 
and lease them out to tenants. One member declared that theie would be no 
objection from zamindaiH to the procedure. Mr. R ifi Ahmed Ktdtrai , the Minister 
for Revenue, winding up the debate, said that the Bill was not intended to destroy 
zamindars as had been alleged, but otdy u lo stop the atrocities of the zamindars.” 
The Bill had no reference to the suggestion gaining ground in many quarteiB that 
landlords had played out their time. Members on the Congress benches spoke 
in favour of the Bill while those on the Opposition ciiticised the various 
piovisions in the Bill emphasising that, they were against, tho interests of landlords. 
Khan Bahadur Mas ond-uz-Za man characterised the Bill as a propaganda measure. 
In his opinion it eon foiled no benefit, on tenants but would injure the interests 
of zamindars. When Rat Bahadur Mohanlal moved that the question be now 
put to vote nobody raised a protest and the Bill was referred to a select committee 
consisting of eight members. The Domicil then adjourned, sme die. 


Autumn Session—Lucknow—10th. August to 13th. October 1939 

Memueuk not to ue Hony. Magistrates 
The Autumn session of the Council commenced at Lucknow on the 10th. 
August 1030. A resolution recommending to the Government that no member of 
the Legislative Council he appointed as an honorary magistrate and the Lowers 
of those already appointed be immediately withdiawn, was discussed and adopted. 
The Revenue Minister then laid on the table the select committee report on 
the Tenancy Bill after which the Council adjourned till Aug. 21. 

Tiie Tenancy Act Amend. Bill 

21st. AUGUST : -The Council took up the Tenancy Laws (Amendment) Bill 
in which clause 4 which had been deleted by the Council was restored by the 
Assembly. This clause provides for the transfer of pending declaratory suits 
relating to Khudkasht and sir from civil to revenue courts. The Revenue Ministers 

21 
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motion for consideration of the Council’s amendment was opposed by Dr. Ram 
Ugiah Singh who said that the Government wanted the Council to bo a party 
sanctioning' interference with the administration of justice. The hon. Dr. K. V. 
Katju, Minister of Justice, pointed out that the Bill proceeded on the assumption 
that it was in the interests of zamindnrs as well as tenants that a very limited 
question should be decided in revenue courts. Replying, the Revenue Minister said 
that the proposed transfer of suits would save time and money both to zamindars 
anti tenants. The House divided and carried the Revenue Minister's motion by IS 
to 11 votes. 

Maieknity Benefits Bill 

On the motion of the hon. Dr. Kat/u the House passed the second and third 
readings of the Maternity Benefit (Amendment) Bill, a proposed amendment being 
purely verbal. 

Our»n Laws Amendment Bill 

The House also passed the Oudh Laws (Amendment) Bill enabling preemption 
taking place in respect ot a portion of pioperty under the Oudh Law. This amend¬ 
ment, had been necessitated by the ruling of the Privy Council that such pre-emption 
under the existing law could only take place in respect of the whole property. The 
House then adjourned till the -1th. 

Tenancy Laws Amendment Bill 

The discussion of the IT. P. Tenancy Bill commenced on the 24th. August and 
continued till the 16th. September when it was passed. Speaking on the thiid 
reading motion, Dr. A/. U Jung, pailiamrntary secictarv, congratulated the Minister 
of Revenue on his tact and ability in piloting the Bill and appreciated the magnani¬ 
mity which the zamindar members had shown to tenants by helping the Govern¬ 
ment in passing the legislation. It was to their credit that they had faced the grim 
realities of the situation and had moved with the times. Relating the suggestion 
that it was a revolutionary measure, he stressed that the Bill was a sound piece of 
legislation which happily balanced the interests of zamiudais and tenants. 

Lain Mohan Lai Salt , giving his halt-lieaited support to the Bill, criticized that 
instead of adopting a hold land poli, y the Government had followed the Agra 
Tenancy Act winch only perpetuated the zamindaii system. He agreed that in order 
to make the tenants cheerful it was necessaiy that they must have proprietary 
interest in land. The Government should purchase the interests m land and settle 
them on tenanls. He thought that the Government had shown no charity in the 
matter of reduction in revenue while profits of the middleman (landlord) had some¬ 
what, been reduced. 

Mr. Chandra Shut (Congress) said that the passage of the Bill in the Upper 
House was a triumph of reason. They could not he sufficiently thankful to the 
Opposition for the reasonable spiiit. shown by them. The Opposition members 
ignored their class intros s in order to furthei the interests of the province. He 
believed that the only solution of the agrarian problem was the abolition of the 
zamindari system with compensation to zamindars. The Mr area was 5,600,000 
acres of which 2,()U(),(JU0 acres was added after t.he I0j6 legislation and this Bill 
sought to reduce the sir area by 700,000 acres. It was theicfore wrong to assert 
that the Bill was vindictive, rapacious or exproprietary piece of legislation, 'l he 
Bill, he concluded, would not create a new heaven and a new earth for tenants, 
but the Government had tried to do whatever it could in the circumstances in which 
it found itself. 

Begum Aizaz Rasul said that, it was in their best, interests that the zamindars 
had reached an understanding with the Government, otherwise whatever the amend¬ 
ments they could make by their strength of votes would have been upset in a joint 
session of both the Houses. tShe felt that the part she took in carrying on the 
negotiations with the Government was quite justified in the circumstances. The sir 
provisions in the Bill were particularly unjust to zamindars though the Bill had 
been improved in some other respects 

Mr. Ram Sahai deplored that the Bill did little to improve the condition of 
scheduled castes, who were mostly landless labourers, and permanently deprived 
them of any chance of acquiring land. 

Mr. Badri Prasad Kucher (Congress) said that the Revenue Minister’s achieve¬ 
ment in successfully piloting the Bill by winning over the Opposition was nothing 
short of a miracle, * 
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Fat Bahadur Brijendra Swrrup said that, it was a matter of gratification that 
his hopes had been fulfilled and that the Bill which had raised a storm of agitation 
had smooth passage after its return from the select committee. r lhis would not 
have been possible without the help and full constructive attitude of a number of 
zamindars who deserved to be congratulated on their wider outlook. 

Shaikh Mu snod-uz-Z avian opined that on the whole the Bill was not an im¬ 
provement on the existing law. There were several provisions which tended to cause 
a breach of the peace in the conn inside. The ejectment clauses were helpful 
neither to theii landloid nor to the tenant. 

Be a um h azir Husain said that the Tenancy Bill was a beneficent measure 
intended to promote the welfare of the down-trodden tenancy. 

Chavdhn Akhtar Husam said that the passage of the Bill was a great triumph 
of the Prime Minister who literally broke through the Opposition which was far 
stronger than the Government, party in the House. Proceeding, he said that the 
Bill was unwanted. It would not lead to agricultural prosperity and the defects 
outnumbered the advantages. Jle warned the Government that tlieie might be a 
crop of cases questioning the validity of the Bill and the Government might have 
to pay heavy damages for breach ot contract. Despite its avowed love for civil liberties 
the Government had provided in the Bill for criminal penalities to zamindars for 
civil wrongs. This provision was open to sciious objections. It was wrong to have 
omitted distraint provisions altogether. The treatment aceoidcd to landless labouiers 
by the Government was step-motheilv. 

Haji A'tsnrulla said that the Government had succeeded in playing off 
one group and that was why the consideration of 301 clauses took less than a 
fortnight. 3110 negotiations committee had found the Revenue Minister too stiff 
and the negotiations came to a sad end. He inferred to the glowing influence 
of Kisan sabhaites who told the tenants that they need not pay rents and 
warned the Government that, the passage of the Bill would not, remedy trouble 
in the country. The Opposition was reduced to such a position that it had to 
submit to the Government. The Bill was \cry short of the expectations of the 
landlords and it was not worthy of acceptance. 

Mr. Rafi Ahmed Kiduai , winding up, said that it was a matter of satisfac¬ 
tion that a long-standing contioveisy was going to end. He lio] ed that the 
enactment would restore tranquillity in the countryside. 3lie controversy over the 
Bill, he added, was causing a great deal of excitement in ullages. 

3'he Bill was then passed, one Opposition member saying ‘no’ to the thiid 
reading motion. 

Power Alcohol Bill 

After the Tenancy Bill bad been passed. Dr. K. N. Katju introduced the 
Power Alcohol Bill and moved for its conOdciation. lie said that the Govern¬ 
ment were laying foundations of an important national industry. A huge quantity 
of molasses w T as being wasted in the U. P. sugar mills and the Bill sought to 
utilize that bye-product, of the sugar industry for the manufacture of power 
alcohol on a veiy large scale. In many western count]ics the use of mixed fuel 
was compulsory and it was proj osed to mix 20 per cent, power alcohol with 30 per 
cent, petrol. It would he prepared under expert, supenision and the entire 
production and distillmtion would be under (Ion eminent control. Aeioplanes 
for the time being bad been excluded from compulsory use of mixed petrol. 3'he 
Minister added that power alcohol should be used for other purposes and sold 
in the neighbouring province and states. It would make the province independent 
so far as 30 per cent petrol supply was concerned, provide employment to many 
and bring some revenue, thereby enabling the Government, to reduce the buulen 
of taxation whenever that, good prosperous time came. 3'he Minister added that; 
the Bihar Government would also take steps to start, the power alcohol 
industry. Replying to certain points, Dr. Katju said that there was no doubt that 
the provincial legislature was thoroughly competent to enact the Bill and the 
petrol companies would be extending fullest cooperation to the Government in 
this connection. The experience of European countries showed that the proposed 
mixture was not at all injurious to motors. 

The Bill w r as then taken into consideration and passed with two amendments. 
The amendments to clause 3 empowered the Government to permit the admixture 
of petrol with not more than 30 per cent, power alcohol instead of 25 per cent. 
Accepting the amendment, the Minister said that the Government intended to 
proceed very cautiously in the matter. Clause 4 prohibits the use of petrol without 
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admixture with alcohol for motive power. When Lain Mohnnlnl Sah objected to 
the clause, the Minister said that instruction would be issued to see that no 
bonafide travellers from outside using pure petrol would be harassed. The House 
then adjourned till Oct. Id. 

The Petit Redemption Bill 

13th. OCTOBER :-The President, Sir Sitn Faun, ruled out a point of order 
raised by a member of the Opposition when consideration of the II. P. 
Agriculturists’ and Woikmon’s Pent. Redemption Bill, as passed by the Assembly, 
was in progress to-day. It was contended l>) the Opposition that clause Id of the 
Bill extinguished and modified the rights of usufructuary mortgages, as defined by 
(Section 299 (iii) ot the Government of India Act and that the previous sanction 
of the Governor should have been obtained. 

The Fremont, in the course of his ruling, observed that the point raised a 
difficult question but the Chair would not restrict the powers of the House by 
its ruling. The Chair would he taking a serious responsibility on its shouldeis 
if it were to throw out the Bill, which had been tiansmitted by tlie other House 
on a tech'dcal point. Such a ruling from the Chaii, besides raising issues of 
constitutional importance, might, have the effect of encioaehing on the jurisdiction 
of the Federal Couit, set up under the Government ol India Act to decide such 
intricate points. He allowed the motion for consideration and ohseived that 
objections to the Bill could be dealt with at the proper time. The Council was 
then prorogued. 


The Behar Legislative Assembly 

Autumn Session—Patna— 18th Sept, to 16th. Oct. 1939 

A D,1 OUR N M ENT MOTION9 

The Autumn session of the Behar Legislative Assembly commenced at Patna 
on the 18th. September 193th Three, adjournment motions weie sought to be moved 
but were ruled out of order by the speaker. One of them sought to discuss the 
occurrences of August 27, relating to a meeting held m connection with the visit 
ot Mr. (Subhas Chandra Bose. Mi. SriLnshnn Sinha, Biime Minister, objecting. 
Baid that the motion did not seek to discuss any action ot the Government and 
held that the matter was not ot sufficient importance to interrupt the normal pro¬ 
cedure of the House. The other two motions lelated to the communal situation 
in Mahadeva (Obamparan District) and the nomination to the Disliiet Board there. 

Famine Relief Fund Amend. Bill 

The Finance Minister later presented the first supplementary budget for 1939-40. 
He next introduced the Famine Relief Fund Amendment Bill which was gi\en 
all the three readings by the House without dismission. The Bill made it clear 
that inteiest on investments from the fund need not be calculated precisely oil 
the last day of the preceding year but could be computed and added on to the 
fund subsequently. 

Primary Education Amend. Bill 

The House next passed through all the stages the Bihar and Orissa Primary 
Education Amendment Bill. This Bill gave power in notified area committees and 
union boards to levy education cess so that they would be in a position to contri¬ 
bute half the expenses to be incurred on primary education in their respective 
jurisdictions the other half being borne by Government. The Ptime Minister , who 
introduced the Bill in the absence of Dr. Syed Mahmud, Education Minister, 
said, referring to the demand to include district boards within the purview ot the 
Bill, that members should wait for a new Bill in that connexion and not hold 
up the present Bill, 

Court of Wards Amend. Bill 

The Premier next introduced the Court of Wards Amendment Bill. Explain¬ 
ing the provisions of the Bill he said that the three mam objectB of the measure 
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wore to extoncl the facilities at present enjoyed by zamindars to tenure-holders, to 
delete the clause which deemed as “disqualified” any landlords who applied for his 
estate being; taken under the court or wards, thereby removing; the sentimental objec¬ 
tion of many, and to empower the court on its own motion to take under management 
the estate of a landlord who was squandeiing away his property through extravagant 
habits. The l’remier moved that the Bill be rcfeired to a select committee. Mi'. 
Natmul Huq and Mr. (Jovindpatt Tiwary wanted that the Bill should be circulated 
because they felt that it pul a dangerous weapon in the hands of Government, Mr. 
It a mesh war Via-ad Singh, however, said that zamindais weie anxious to avail of 
the measure. After the Bremier’s reply the motion for circulation was rejected and 
the Bill was sent to a select committee, 

Kosi Diaiia Rent Reduction Bill 

The House next passed without discusHon, but with a few verbal amendments, 
the Kosi Diara Rent Reduction Bill and sent to select committees the Bihar & Chota 
Nagpur '1 enure-holders Relief Bills. 'Ihe Kosi lJiara Bdl as modified by the select 
committee provided for reduction of rent in that area at a flat rate of four and a 
half annas in the rupee. This special Bill for flu* Kosi Diara vas neecssaiy as 
ac oiding to section 113 of the Tenancy Act, no enhancement, ot reduction could be 
made in rents till the expiry of l'> yeais after their pre\ious settlement and in the 
case of this area rents were settled in 19J0-31. 

Tenure Holders’ Relief Bill 

The Tenure-holders’ Relief Bill sought to confer on Tenure-holders who culti¬ 
vated their lands themselves the same rights and privileges as had been given to 
occupancy ryots through the Tenancy Act. Ihe House then adjourned. 

Replacement of Aloe Plant \tions 

19th. SEPTEMBER Four nou-oflieial resolutions wore moved and withdrawn 
after short dis ussions to-day. The filth one was under discussion when the House 
adjourned. The iiist resolution was mo\ed by Mr. sulhiai Singh, iccommending 
the Replacement of aloe plantations in the JJazaiihagh Central Jail with cotton ones 
since aloe-heating as a form of jail labour was haimful to the health of prisoneis. 
After a statement by Mr. K. U. Su/kiu, Parliamentary Sccietarv, that experiments 
in cotton planting were being conducted and Government action in the matter 
would depend on their lesults, the resolution was withdrawn. 

Transference of Land to Christians 

The second resolution sought an amendment of the land alienation provision 
of the Chotanngpur Tenancy Act with a \ie\v to pieventing transference of land 
from non-Clmsiian aboiiginals to Christian aboriginals. Thcie was a long 
discussion on it, and the debate mainly concerned with the question, whether the 
restnction could be based on communal considerations. While the mover, Mr. 
Prasad and the supporters of the resolution held that a better educational ami 
economic condition of Christian aboriginals was resulting in increasing expiopriation 
of J’on-Chiistian aboiiginals, opponents of the resolution contended that any such 
prohibitory regulation based on communal lines would be wrong in principle and 
setting up a bad pieecdcnt. Mr. Sharangdhar Smha, Pailiamentaiy Secretary, in 
urging the withdrawal of the resolution, said that it was not possible for Government 
to say off-hand how far complaints about expropriation of non-Chiistian aboriginals 
were justified and held that a ease had been made out for an examination of the 
problem. If the examination proved the truth of the complaints the Government 
could not stand aside and see the non-Christian aborginals ruined. The resolution 
was withdrawn as also the next two resolutions seeking provision of funds in the 
next budget for the construction of a bridge over the river Usri and entrusting 
cane development w'oik to co-operative societies. 

A resolution moved by Mr. Ramcharitra Singh , suggesting that recruitment 
be made by open competitive examinations in all services, was under discussion 
when the House adjourned. 

Muslim Wakfs Biil 

21st. SEPTEMBERTwo Oflicial Bills, the Bihar Court Fees Amendment 
Bill and the Chotanagpur Tenure-holders’ Rent Account Bill, were quickly passed 
to-day. which next took up the Bihar Muslim Wakfs Bill as reported by the Select 
Committee. Mr. Tajmul Hussain opposed the motion for consideration of the Bill. 
He said that the Bill constituted an interference with Muslim religious laws 
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and rights and positively went ngainRt Tslamic laws with regard to the levy of 
two and half per cent cess on incomes of Wakfs, payment of interest on advances 
made by Government to Majlis-e-wnkf-Board proposed to be set up by the Bill, 
and tampering with the will of the beneficiary of a wakf. Mr. Rafiuddin Rizvi 
(Muslim Independent Party), supporting It, said that there was no infringement 
of religious observances ; Muslim wakfs were already paying taxes and other cesses, 
and technical tampering with the will of the beneficiary were occurring every 
day in all wakfs. lie asked the Muslim League members to remember that in 
the province of Bengal, under a Premier subscribing to Muslim League view-points, 
wakfs were controlled and administered by Government machinery. 

Supplementahy Demands 

22nd. to 2oth. SEPTEMBER The Assembly took up to-day voting on demands for 
supplementary grants. Six cut motions against the demand under the head 
“General Administration” launched a daylong discussion of the rent reduction 
policy of the Government. The debate was not concluded when the Douse 
adjourned till the 2.>tli. September when the Government, spokesman, in reply 
to a question, admitted that, in spite of the best etlorts of the local excise and 
police otlicers in the Mn” district of rriirnn. smuggling in intoxicating drugs and 
countiy liquors from the neighbouring dish ids ot Shahabad, Ratlin, Champaran, 
Ballia and Gorakhpur had been going on. It was stated that at the instance of the 
Local Government the Government of the United Provinces had already taken 
steps to close all excise shops in Ballia and Goiakhpnr disuids situated within five 
miles of the border of Sarun district. With regai d to the extension of the Prohibition 
scheme to the three distuds of Biliai neighbouring Saran, namely, Slmhabad, Patna 
and Champaran, the Government rejlied that the matter was under considemtion. 
During the discussion on supplementary demands, the Government spokesman 
hinted at proposed ‘adequate’ changes m the juovisions regarding rent, reduction 
proceedings under Section 11_ (A) of the Bihar Tenancy Act and added that 
the question of intioducing a flat late reduction was under consideration. 
A cut motion moved against ihe demand tor the Publicity Department by Mr. 
Thnlcur Ravnuni lun (Congiess) advocated that the new scheme was wasteful whereas 
members of the Coalition Paity maintained that a Publicity Department like the 
one contemplated would be an instrument for propaganda by the party in power. 
The Government supporters diffeientiated publicity horn proi aganaa and held that 
the Department would be useful. 

A d.touiinmen r Mutton 

28th. SEPTEMBER An adjournment motion moved by Mr. Rafiarhlin Rizvi 
(Muslim Independent) seeking to di cuss the alleged insult offered to a lady mem¬ 
ber of the House by a Surgeon, a member of the Indian Medical KervFc, in the 
premises of the Patna General Hospital was talked out this afternoon. Mr. A. A’. 
Si 7 ihn t Finance Minister, said that the Government had referred the matter to Mr. 
Godbole, Commissioner of Patna Division. Jle added that the Surgeon 
concerned had tendered a voluntary apology. Mr. Sinha requested the House to 
leave the matter entirely in his hands and assured them that he would take steps 
which would satisfy all concerned. 

Rfi.es of tiie Assembly 

5th. to 6tli. OCTOBER The Assembly devoted the entire day to the consideration 
of the new Assembly Rules. After considerable discussion, the House adopted an 
important rule empowering the Speahr to suspend any member acting iu a dis¬ 
orderly manner from attending the sittings of the Assembly for a period not ex¬ 
ceeding the term of the session in which this prerogative might he asserted. Mr. 
M . Yunus contended that the clause was ultra vires of Section 71 of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act and moved an amendment seeking to limit the Speaker’s power 
of suspension to one day, He also suggested that the matter should be referred to 
the Federal Court before a final decision was taken by the House. The amendment 
was lost. The House accepted ari amendment deleting the word “sedition” from Rule 
”7 which debars members from speaking treason, sedition or defamation on the floor of 
the House. Next day, the 6th October, the Assembly adopted a rule holding that 
press reports alone were insufficient to form the basis of questions. r ihe Opposition 
asserted that siuh restriction would be a serious encroachment, on the rights and 

S rivilegcs of members and asked the Government not to look at the press with 
istrust. Mr. Shofi referred to the procedure obtaining in other legislatures, including 
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the House of Commons, and maintained that such a rule did not obtain elsewhere. 
Mr. Yunus said that the rule would require members to go through the difficult 
and lengthy procedure of ascertaining facts personally about scattered places all 
over the province. Mr. A\ B. Bah ay. Parliamentary Secretary, said that interpellat¬ 
ions entailed Government expenditure and therefore members must not rush to 
put questions on the basis of press reports, lie suggested to members to verify 
facts from District Magistrates, whereupon Mr. Khali replied that members would 
be reduced to rely on Government machinery entirely in that case. The rule 
was adopted by 07 votes to IT An amendment seeking the omission of the rule 
forbidding admissibility of questions relating to matters falling within the 
jurisdiction of the Speaker was withdrawn by the mover, on the Government 
spokesman stating that the entire dignity of the House would suffer if the Speaker’s 
rulings formed the subject-matter ot discussion. The House then adjourned till the 
13th. October. 

Tin: Dowry Rrstraint Riel 

13th. OCTOBER The Assembly passed by j"> votes to 11 to-day the Bihar Dowry 
Restraint Bill which was a non-official measuic penalizing taking of dowry worth 
more than Rb. 101 in cash or in kind before or during the maniage. 

Adjournment Motions 

The deterioration of the labour situation at Jamshedpur was sought to be 
discussed by an adjournment motion given notice of by Mr. Mnhiudlin Ahmed, in 
to-day, but it was mled out of older by the Speaker on the ground of 
indefinite wording. 'The chair also ruled out of order another adjournment 
motion given notice of by Mi. Yuuu^ seeking to discuss the situation following 
the taking out <n the Mahabiri Jnanda procession at Ucjuiha (noiLh Bihar) on 
Kept. LB on the ground of delay in tabling the motion. Giving notice of the 
motion Mr. Yunus stated that the police was unable to control the procession. 
The House then took up consideration oi non-official Bills. 

Oefui ve Riels 

14th. OCTOBER The Assembly eon *1 tided the major part of the official 
business of the session to-day when it passed three Government Rills and referred two 
0 ‘licrs, the Chota Nagpur Private Forests Rill and the Hindu Religions Endowments 
Rill to Select, C ommittees. An imj oitant measure passed without division was the 
Muslim Wakfs Rill seeking better ndrmnistiation of Muslim trust cslatis. 

The louse agreed to amendments made by the Upper House to the Court 
of Waids Amendment Bill and adjourned till the 10th. 

Resolution on War 

lfith. OCTOBER :-The hon. Mr. Shri Krishna Sinha, Prime Minister, moved 
to-day the following resolution relating to war: — 

‘‘this Assembly regrets that the British Government has made India a 
participant in the war between Great Biitain and Geimany without the consent 
of the people of India and has further in complete disiegard of Indian opinion 
passed laws and adopted measures curtailing the powers and aetivites of the 
Provincial Governments. This Assembly leeommonds to the Government to 
convey to the Government of India and through it. to the British Government, that 
in consonance with the avowed aims of the present war, it is essential in order 
to secure the cooperation of the Indian people that the principles of democracy be 
applied to India amt her policy he guided by her people; and, therefore, this 
Assembly invites the British Government to make a clear declaration that it has 
decided to regard India as an independent nation entitled to frame her own 
constitution, and further to take suitable action, is so far as it is possible in the 
immediate present, to give effect to that declaration in regard to the governance 
of India. This Assembly further recommends that all war measures in this 
province should be undertaken with the consent of and executed through the 
Provincial Govern men t. M 

The resolution, said the Prime Minister, embodied a subject on which consi¬ 
derable discussion had taken place throughout the country. Political observers had 
noticed war clouds gathering for some time past which had now hurst and the world 
to-day was plunged into war probably greater than that in 1911. These could 
work either for establishing the principle of democracy on a firm basis or being 
submerged by the forces of aggression such as Imperialism, Fascism and Nazism 
which had been the greatest menace to democracy. Forces of democracy however 
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had been gaining strength gradually and now came the crucial hour when its 
fate had to be decided linally. Referring to the recent current events in Europe 

anti Far East the Premier sought to illustrate how the forces of aggression were 

undermining the countries governed by the democratic, principles. He referred 
to Abyssinia, Czechoslovakia, Manchuria and Roland and said that Imperialism, 
Fascism and Nazism were responsible for their overthrow and the stronger 

powers bad exploited and swallowed the weaker ones. India always had been 
with the side of democracy. The question now was how she would take part in 

the present war and her attitude thereto. She had already declared her ioreiun 

policy to be one of friendship with the rest of peoples and powers of the world. 
India was not out to bargain. If India wanted to join the war it would he as a 
free nation. She did not want war to be thrust on her. She was only waiting 

for a gesture from Great Britain. Tins must he the declaration of independence 

for India. For some time past the Government had been adopting measures 
even before the declaration of war which were without consultation with the 
people ami the provincial Governments. The Premier reiterated that Btitish 
Government should declare India free and take ad nitenm steps to that end 
without delay. He added that the new woild oidcr was needed which would 
not allow the strong to exploit the weak. The present chaos could not, last long. 
Even the league of Nations served only to hide the ugliness of power politics 
and to propitiate the stiong. Befening to non-violence, lie said he was glad to 

find that even Mr. Chambeilain and Mr. Churchill had begun to appreciate the 
merits of non-violence and till the very last had appealed for a peaceful solution 
of the international problems. 

Khan Bahadur Sayhir-ul-dlayiK' moved an amendment to the resolution to the 
effect that the concurrence of the Muslim community and other minoiities should 
be obtained m framing an independent constitution and other matteis relating to 
the governance of India. He said that real independence meant independence of 
the entire country including minoiities, which could he achieved through mutual 
tiust, between diifeient communities. As long as the Muslims suffered fnun 
suppression by the majoiity. the idea of independence would never inateiialize. Mr. 
Muhammad Abdul Majid stated that concrete demands should he made and in the 
event of their non-fulfilment the country should decide on the future course of 
nation. Mr. Ta/amul IJusatu mo\ed an amendment, to the effect that if the present 
Ministiy resigned on this issue no other member should accept ofliec in the alter¬ 
native Government. Mr. A. H. Ilahvinn , repiesenting the Amdo-Indian community, 
agreeing with the spirit, of the lesolution said that the juoceduie of lumping foivvaid 
the resolution before the House was not proper. It would have been better to 
discuss the attitude of the. Assembly hefoie the House framed the resolution so 
that the Government would have an opportunity of listening to both sides of the 
case. Respite the, noble sentiments expressed in the resolution it was in the nature 
of a bargain. Mr. lla\man continued that from a practical viewpoint complete 

independence was not desirable yet on account of dangers of a foreign invasion 

against which, under the existing conditions, India was not in a position to d< fend 
herself. Mr. M. Yuan* (leader of the Muslim Independent, part}) opposing the 
resolution observed that it was self-contradictory. Besides it did not want Indian 
independence. In one place it admitted Indian dependence on the British 

Government, and in the other place it wanted all power for Indians. The Congress 
Governments accepted curtailment of their powers when troops were sent out irom 
India. 

The Premier , replying to the debate, stated that the House accepted the 

piinciple of the resolution. The resolution did not reflect a bargaining spirit but 
a friendly gesture and not, a threat. 

The amendment to the resolution moved hv Mr. Tajamul Husain to the effect, 
that if the present Ministry resigned over this issue no other member should accept 
cilice, was withdrawn while another amendment moved by Khan Bahadur Bayhtr- 
ul-Jlaquf for obtaining concunence of the Muslim community and other minorities 
in framing an independent constitution was lost by 1U to 73 votes. 

The resolution after a day-long debate was passed by 74 votes to 6 with the 
following alteration in the last sentence made by the I render, ‘‘This Assembly 
further recommends that, arrangements should be made whereby all war measures 
in this province should he undertaken with the consent of and executed through 
the provincial Government.” The House then adjourned sine die . 



The Behar Legislative Council 

Autumn Session—Patna—25th. Sept, to 14th. October 1939 

The Autumn session of the Bihar Legislative Council commenced at Patna 
on the 25th. September 11)29. Light uon-otliml Bills were introduced. 

The Government having raised the objection that the Upper House was 
not competent to initiate taxation proposals, the Agricultural Income-tax (Second 
Amendment) Bill was withdrawn by its sponsor. 

An adjournment motion was sought to he moved by Mr. Mobarak Ali to 
discuss the inadequate measures taken for the protection of the inhabitants of 
the province “who are exposed to grave danger consequent upon the declaration 
of war by His Majesty’s Government, against Germany.” 

14th. OCTOBER :—T'lic* Coum-il was pioiogued sine die to-day after passing three 
official Bills, namely, the Relief Fund Amendment Bill, the Places of Pilgrimage 
Amendment Bill and the Court Pees Amendment Bill. 


Th e Assam Legislature 

Joint Session—Shillong—4th August 1939 

Ai.KHT1 /ITRAJ, I XCOML-T \X B11,1, 

A joint sesMon of both ihe House of the Assam Legislature summoned 
to discuss and vote on the Agricultural Income-tax Bill, which was passed by the 
Assembly but iejected by the Council, commenced at Shillong on the 4th. August 
1939. Iiai Bahadur Jferaniha Rrasud Durooah, piosident of the Council, picsiding. 
The uniqueiuvss of the merit and the giau: issues imolvcd aroused intense 
public interest m the session. The eallriics weie u\ererouded with visitors and 
hundreds w ue relused admission for lack of space. f lbe aUcmlance of members 
of both the Houses was large, the only absentees being Mr. Basanta Kumar Das, 
Speaker of the AsM'mblv, Alls. Zubnda Atanr Rah a man, Deputy President of the 
Council and two members of the Assembly. 

Before commencing business the President made a feeling reference to the death 
of Air. Tarunram Bhnakau , a Congress leader. The Premier, Mr. Bardaloi , leader 
of the House, Sir Muhammad tiaadutla, leader of the Opposition, and several 
others joined in paying tribute to the memory of Mr. Phookan. 

Mr. Rohini Kumar ('haudhunj , ex-Alinister, raising a point of order questioned 
the competence of a joint session to consider a bill which was rejected by the 
Council. An interesting debate followed and the Pi (’indent ruled the point out of 
order saying that the competence of a session summoned by the Governor in the 
exercise of his discretion, according to the pro\ision of sub-sec. < I, Go\eminent of 
India Act, was beyond question. The Finance Minister introduced the Bill for 
consideration. Air. Moore (Emopean', opposing the Bill, reiterated that the 
European group accepted the jninciple of the bill but opposed it in the present 
form, because it did not provide leliefs or safeguards lor those paying double 
taxation. The Bill was ultimately passed by (53 to oti mtes after which the House 
prorogued. 


Council Session—Shillong—10th August 1939 

The Finance Bill 

An one-day session of the Assam Legislative Council commenced at Shillong on 
the 10th. August 1939 when the Assam Finance Bill which was passed by the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly in April was passed without division. The Bill fixed the rates at 
22 
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which income under (he Agricultural Income-tax Act and sales of articles of luxury 
under the Sales 'lax Act would be taxed. 

The Finance Minister (Mr. Fakhruddin Ahmed) announced a general remis¬ 
sion to the extent of 50 per cent of the total annual tax to individuals, firms and 
companies on their making representations. 

On this, several amendments, which had been moved, were withdrawn. Only 
one amendment, moved by Khan Bahadur Maulvi Uoii'uiddtn Ahmed Choudhury, 
to scale down the rate of taxation in the case of every individual, firm and other 
associations of persons (other than companies) was put to the vote and lost. 

Mr H. Kmhiei/i (European Groups had moved an amendment to substitute rate 
of one anna and six pies in the rupee for the two annas and six pies in the ease 
of companies on the total income but withdrew it on the Finance Minister’s 
announcement of a 50 per cent remission. 

(Manse d of the Bill slates that the rates of Agricultural income-tax for the 
year which began on April 1 of this year shall, for the purpose of sections 11 and 5 
of the Assam Agricultural Income-Tax Act, 1050, be as follows: — 

(A) In the case of every Hindu undivided or joint family (1) at the rate 
applicable, under the list of rates contained in (B , to a sum equal to the share of 
a brother, if such share exceeds Us, 5/10.) and (_) at four pies m the rupee if the 
share of a brother is Us. 5,00<) or less. 

(B) In the case of every individual, firm or other association of persons (other 
than companies) (1) on the iiist Us. 1,50) of the total income, the rate is nr I, (d) 
on the next Us. 5,500 of the total income tin; rate is nine pies in the rupee, (5) on 
the next Us. 5.000 the rate is one anna and three pies in the rupee, (J) on the next 
Us. 5 000 the rate is two annas in the rupee and (5) on the balance of the total 
income, the rate is two annas and six pies in the rupee. 

(0) In the case ol e\ery company on the whole of the total income the rate 
is two annas and six pies in the rupee. 

It is provided, however, that (1) no agricultural income-tax shall be payable 
on a total agricultural income which docs not exceed Us 5/mo and (*_') the agricul¬ 
tural income tax payable shall in no case e.v eed ball the amount by which the 
total agricultural income exceeds Us. 5,(mo. 

Regarding the rates of the sales tax, (Manse 5 states, “the tax levied under 
section 5 (1) of the Assam Sales Tax Act, 1050, shall he a tax of 5 per cent on the 
retail sale of each oi the following articles : motor ears, motor cycles and radio or 
w r ireless sets.” 

The statement of oojects and reasons of the Bill points out that ‘‘the object of 
this Bill is to impose lor the year 1050-111 the rates ol taxation under sections 5 
and 5 of the Agricultural Income-Max Act, It)’/.), and under section 5 (1) of the 
Assam Sales M5ix Act, lt)5t), for balancing the Budget and producing extra funds 
for the development of the nation-building activities ut the Go\eminent. 


The C. P. Legislative Assembly 

Autumn Session—Nagpur-2nd. to 18th. August 1939 

Land Revenue Amendment Bill 

The autumn session of the Central Provinces Legislative Assembly commenced 
at Nagpur on the 2nd. August 1939. The attendance was thin. Official business was 
transacted during the sitting, which lasted two hours. Seven bills were passed 
into law. 

During discussion on the Bill amending the C. P. Land Revenue Act, 1017, 
which^gives power to the Government to order direct payment of land revenue due 
from ^malik makbuza” lands instead of through the “malguzars,” the spokesmen of 
the malguzars” contended that it amounted to a breach of ecu tract between the 
Government and the “malguzars” regarding the collection of land taxes. The 
Revenue Minister, Mr. S. V. Golchale , replying, pointed out that the Bill was 
equitable in nature. He repudiated the charge of breach of contract and said that 
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the “malguzars” were merely agents of the Government in collecting rents from 
tenants. The Government now wanted to do away with this practice and set up its 
own machinery for collection of rents from tenants. The Bill was passed into law. 

Primary Education Amend. Bill 

An important Bill, which was also passed to-day, sought to amend the C. P. 
Primary Education Act, 1921). Under the provisions of this measure, the Provincial 
Government can formulate and bring into operation schemes for the spread of 
primary education of boys and gills of communities in particular areas, the 
expenses to b»* borne by the local bodies concerned. Luring discussion on this Bill, 
J\Ir. Iftikhar Ali (Muslim League) pleaded for exclusion of girls who could not 
attend schools on religious grounds. The Education Minister explained that the 
object of the Bill was the speedy removal of illiteracy from ullages. He, therefore, 
failed to appreciate the view-point of those who asked for exemption for girls. The 
nation to-day needed, said the Minister, educated mothers and, therefore, the educa¬ 
tion of girls was essential. 

Other Official Biles 

On the motion of the Minister, Mr. I). P. Mishra the House passed into law 
nn important Bill which enabled the Government to introduce adult franchise for 
all municipalities in the province. 

On the Premier, Bandit 1 {. <S\ Shukla's motion the Assembly passed the Bill 
amending the 0. P. Game Act. Tenants will now be permitted to shoot wild 
animals, thus enabling them to protect their crops. 

Tenancy Amendment Bill 

3rd. AUGUST ‘—The Assembly lejecled to-day It no Salieb D. D. Rajurkar's 
motion for circulation of the Tenancy Amendment Bill. Mr. S. P. Uokhale, 
Revenue Minister, refuting the Opposition charge, said that the Government 
was not rushing the measure through and were referring it to a select committee. 
He added that, is was to improu* the land and remove the slavery of the tenant 
that the measure had been undertaken. The Government did not wish to deprive 
“malguzars’’ of their rights. The House, thereafter, took up the Beiemie 
Minister's motion to refer the Bill to a Select Committee, and adjourned. 

Money-lenders’ Amendment Bile 

f>th. AUGUST :-The Assembly transacted non-oilicial business to-day by 
passing into law Air. Ra/mdra Snu/ba's Moneylendeis’ Amendment Bill with an 
amendment that the Act shall not apply to proprietors, who have advanced grain or 
money exclusively to any of his tenants for seed, land improvement or agricultural 
operations. 

Minimum Wages Biee 

The Opposition suffered a defeat by 21 votes to (U when it pressed for 
divison Mr. 0 A. Pace's motion for reference to a select committee the 
Minimum Wages Bill. The Bill proposed that every male labourer shall be 
paid at least 10 annas per day and every female labouier (i annas and restricting 
the hours of work to eight. 'The lion. Air. Bharuka , opposing the Bill, said 
that the Government was very sympathetic towards the labourers but the fixing 
of a minimum wage for all parts of the prorinco would tell on their industries 
as they bad to face :» keen competition and the whole agricultural structure w r ould 
collapse. Further, if the Bill was passed, the Government would be required to 
spend 40 lakhs of rupees more on industrial labour for their work. 

Minimum Wage Fixing Machinery Biel 

Mr. V. It. Kalappa (Congress) next moved that the Minimum Wage 
Fixing Machinery Bill be referred to a select committee. Air. L. H. Bartlett 
raised a point of order that the Bill came within the purview of the federal 
legislation list as it referred to labour in mines, hence it was ultra vires of this 
legislature, which the Speaker, Air. (/. S. Gupta ruled out. Rao Sahib Rajurkar, 
leader of the Opposition, supporting the Bill suggested that, the local bodies 
and the P. W. D. should be exempted from the operation of the Bill. 

Municipal Roads—Ad.i. AIotion 

7th. AUGUST The dissolution of the Kamptee Municipality formed the 
subject matter of an adjournment motion in the Assembly this morning. Air. 
Iftikar Ali (Aluslim League) sought the adjournment of the House to discuss 
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“the undemocratic policy of the Government’' pursued in regard to municipal 
committees of the province, particularly in dissolving the" Municipal Committee at 
Kamptce. The lion. Mr. 1). I\ Mishra , Minister for Local Self-Government, 
opposed the admission of the motion, on the ground that it was vague and did not 
refer to any particular municipality and cited Kamptee merely by way of illustra¬ 
tion. The lion. Mr. G, B. Gupta , Speaker of the Assembly, admitted the 
motion. But the mover obtained the support of only 21 members. The minimum 
being 23, the motion fell through. The 1 louse thereafter continued discussion of 
non-official Bills. 

Agrarian Distress 

8th. AUGUST In the course of the discussion on non-official resolutions to¬ 
day, a reference was made to the distress prevailing in the province. The general 
deficiency in rainfall in the province had caused considerable uneasiness in rural 
areas. In several places, field labourers had left, the villages in search of 
other work. Reports of scarcity ol fodder had also been recehed. From 
certain parts of the province requests had been received by the Government 
to organise relief. Conditions Mere reported to be worse in the Herat and 
the Nagpur divisions than in other parts. Mr. S. V. Uokhah ', Minister for 
Revenue, replying to the debate on the resolution, referred to above, said that 
the premises on which it Mas based were wrong. The outturn of crops, taken as 
a whole during the current year, Mas not a cry much less than that of last year. 
This year, however, happened to be unfoitunately one of those in Mhich estimates 
turned out to be wrong; but the conditions ot the year were very Peculiar, and 
to make an accurate forecast Mas difficult. The. Minister stated that the 
Government had already remitted a sum of Ks. four lakhs, and suspended the 
collection of nearly 21 lakhs this year. Orders had been issued to the district, 
officers to tour extensively to study the conditions. The Government, he said, 
were aware of the pitiable condition of the Kisans and were trying to open relief 
works according to the needs. The total land menue was Ks 2.59 crores. 
If their request M T as accepted, the Government would lose nearly 1.29 crores 
which would, completely break the back of the Government. Mr. Khandekar 
suggested that a death duty should be imposed on the rich to make good the loss 
which would be incurred by carrying out the resolution. The resolution was 
by 51 to 21 votes. 

The Tenancy Amendment Biel 

4th. AUGUST :— 1 The Assembly referred to-day to select committees the Tenancy 
Amendment Bill and the Municipalities Amendment Bill. The latter Bill 
abolishes the system of nomination. It, however, proudes that where not 
even one Muslim, one Harijan and one woman are elected to the Minicipal 
Committee a representative of each of the three classes be selected by the elected 
members. In case the latter fail to select them, the Provincial Government will 
have power to nominate them. 

IIARLiAN Temple Worship Bill 

16th. AUGUST:-Two important legislative measures, namely, the Harijan 
Temple Worship (Removal of Disabilities) Bill and the Yidyaimimlir Bill were 
referred to select committees to-day. The former had been framed on the 
lines of the Bombay and Madras Temple Entiy Bills. While tin* llaiijan members 
of the Opposition opposed it. as they thought, it fell short, of their demands, 
those on the Congress benches supported the measure. Premier It. S. Shufcla , 
replying to the debate, said that a province like Madras, which ivas known for 
its orthodoxy had opened temples and asked if they would not be thrown open 
in this province. lie informed the House that out of 41 official opinions 59 
were in favour and amongst the non-officials a vast, majority supported the 
proposed bill. The Premier assured the Harijan members that the Government 
would do everything possible to ameliorate their condition and wished that those 
who had opposed the Bill would also join hands with the Government. 

The Vipyamanpir Bill 

The Vidyamandir Bill, which had been the subject of severe criticism at the 
handB of the Muslims, brought forth to-day an attack on the syllabus, but the 
Speaker holding that they could not go into the merits of the Bill and the Premier’s 
statement that the question of syllabus was still under consideration, cut short 
the attack. 
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THE VIDYAMANDIR BILL 

Collection of Statistics Bill 

The House next passed into law the Collection of Statistics Bill, Grants-in-Aid 
to Local Bodies Bill, and Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories (Amendment) 
Bill. The last Bill aimed at regulating rates by appointing rate-fixing committees 
which will prescribe maximum rates for ginning and pressing. As this novel 
measure involves certain amount of interference with the industry, the Government 
arc restricting its operation for five years at the end of which the position would 
he reviewed. The Village Sanitation and Public Management (Amendment) Bill 
was circulated while the lion. Mr. S. I). Gokhale did not proceed with the Berar 
Land Revenue Code (Amendment) Bill in view of the pi evading distress there. 

18th. AUGUST :—The Municipalities and Local Self-Government Amendment 
Bills were passed into law without a division. By these measmes, nominations 
to local bodies will be abolished. The House then adjoin rid sme cbe. 


Winter Session—Nagpur—1st. Nov. to 8th. November 1939 

Tiik Vidyamandir Bill (<'until) 

The attempts of the Opposition to hold up legislation were foiled to-day 
when the House commenced its winter session at Nagpur on the 1st. 

November 1939. Mr. Khapardc (University Independent) said that he learnt 
from the press that tho Ministry pioposed to lesign on Nbw ember 4. If that 
was so, he appealed to the Go\eminent, not to rush thiough any legislation 
controversial in character and which may not lie to the liking of their successors. 
Mr. Rajurkrr , Leader of the Opposition, also joined in the appeal. Mr. Rauf 
Shah, Leader of the League Paitv, asked the Ministiy to follow the Bombay 
Ministry’s example in this matter. The Premier, Pandit R. S. Shulcla , after some 
discussion, announced that he was nnmo\ed by the appeal. 

The lion. Mr. o'. V. GokhaU , Education Minister, then moved consideialion of 
the Vidya Mandir Bill as reported by the Select Committee. Mr. T. J. Kedar 
raised a point of order as to the legality of mming the Bill, which, he contended, 
was a financial measure and could not be moved without the consent and 
recommendation of the Governor. The point ot order was ruled out by the Speaker. 

2nd. NOVEMBER —-Tlic Assembly passed into law’ to-day the Vidya Mandir 
Bill, as amended by the Select Committee, by f»:? votes to 19, alter which 
it took ’ p considciation of the Tenancy Bill. <>fM*ositi ( >n to the Bill was 
based mainly on the ground that it created denominational institutions, namely 
Vidya Mandirs and Madinatulims, which would foster a icligious bias and letaid 
the national unity. Mr. Abdur Rahman Khan (Muslim League) appealed to the 
Governor to use lus power to protect the rights of minorities and not to give his 
ascent to the Bill. The bon. Mr. <S\ P. Gokhale , Minister of Education, reminded 
the House that the Government had not dopaited from the agreement reached 
with the Muslims on the subject, lie npj ealed to the Muslims and other 
oppositionists to extend their full co-operation in the cause of the spread of 
literacy throughout Ike province. The Bill, he added, faiilitnte the establishment 
of Vulva Mandirs and Madinatulims in villages for the spread of liteiacy by 
establishing one school in eury village managed by a village committee. Up-to-date, 
KK) Vidya Mandiis had been established on the imtiati\e of the Government. The 
scheme was not intended to supplant the noimal educational acti\ity of the 
Government or local bodies, hut the Bill intended to give corpoiale existence to 
those managing Vidya Mandirs and make them accountable in law. The Minister 
pointed out that the Bill did not debar a Muslim joining a Vidya Mandir or a 
Hindu joining a Madinatulim. The naming of the institution would depend on the 
wishes of the donor. 

The Tenancy Bill 

On the ground that the Government had said that if the Tenancy Bill was 
not passed, all labour would be lost, the Speaker, Mr. G. 1). Gupta, suspended 
the Standing Order requiring Ihe lapse of ten days between the publication of 
the Select Committee report on the Bill and the taking up of its consideration. 
The lion. Mr. Mehta , Law Minister, on behalf of the Government, argued that 
nothing w’ould be gained by prolonging the agony of the tenants and others whose 
interests were afmeted by the measure. Mr. R. R. Rajurkar , Leader of the 
Opposition, moved for circulation of the Bill. 
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3rd. NOVEMBER :—Tho Assembly divided five times to-day in the course of the 
discussion on the Bill, the proportion of voting on the whole being four to one 
in favour of the Government. “You arc practising a camouflage on Malguzars 
by restraining their rights bit by bit. If you are not giving sufficient compensation 
now', what guarantee is there that, you will accede to their just demand in case 
of absolute abolition in future”/ asked Mr. (>. 4/. Chitna cos, opposing the Revenue 
Member's motion that the Report of the Select Committee on the Bill 
be taken into consideration at once. Khan Bahadur /fidai/at Husain warned 
the Government that a measure passed in such haste would lead to class war. 
Mr. S. V. (Jokhalr , Minister for Revenue, said that, class war was not caused 
by a measure of this kind. On the contrary, it would obviate class war and 
lead to general contentment. Refuting the charge of haste, the Minister said the 
measure was such as could not be postponed. 

Rksoj.ution on War 

4th. NOVEMBER : — For the first time in its historv, the Assembly held a 
morning sitting lo-day to facilitate the disposal of Business. The whole of 
the morning was de\oted to the discussion of the amendments to the PremvPs 
resolution, most oi which were negatived. In the afternoon, it was expected that 
the C. P. Tenancy Amendment Bill would lie passed, but the Government decided 
to postpone its consideration to a future date. 

Of the eleum amendments to the Premier's war resolution, only two, namely, 
those moved by Mr. Rauf Shah, Muslim League leader, and by Mr. Thaknr Chedilal , 
Chief Whip of the Congress Party, were held to be in order. Mr. Rauf Shah s 
amendment underwent certain drafting changes. Mr. ChcdilaTs amendment was held 
to be in order despite the objection oi Mr. T. J. Kedar that there was no need to 
express confidence in the Ministry while calling upon them to resign. The debate 
on the amendment evoked the remark from Mr. R. U. Khnjutrde that ‘‘the Congress 
ministries did not come into office nor are they going out of olliee. They were put, 
into office and are being taken away fiom olliee.” (Laughter). 

Speaking on the war resolution, the Premier, Pandit Ilavi Shankar ShuUa 
traced the developments leading up to the entry of India in the war and said that 
of all the members of the British Commonwealth, it was India and India alone 
which had been dragged into the war without a single Indian having been so 
much as consulted on the matter. ‘‘Nothing in recent, times has brought home to 
us, as this act of the British Government, the intoiioiity of the status that 
India occupies in the so-called British Commonwealth of Nations” he 
declared. Critically analysing the statements made by H. E. the Viceroy and 
the Secretary ot State, the Premier said that they would be failing in their 
duty if they did not take note of these pronouncements and did not voice 
the disappointment, and resentment which they had created in the minds of the 
people of these provinces whom they represented in this House. r l he Premier said 
that India’s ease was unanswerable and could not be resisted by England without 
exposing herself to the ridicule of the woild, but unfortunately both for England 
and for India an attempt was being made to ridicule (he. demand itself with the 
result that this country was faced with a conflict, which perhaps might prove to lie 
unprecedented in history. Referring to Sir Samuel Home’s rernaiks in the House 
of Commons that he did not desire the waste of all those efforts which he and other 
British statesmen had made to Ining to an end the grim chapters of non-co-opera¬ 
tion and to make it easier for Indians and the British to work together, the Premier 
said that he had hoped that ‘‘those grim chapters” had actually ended and that 
India would get her birthright without any further struggle and suffering. It was 
in that hope that, they had accepted olliee. in 1037 and it was in that hope that 
they had worked night, and day not only to ameliorate the lot of the suffering 
people hut also to dissipate the doubts, if they really existed, of the British people 
that Indians could successfully shoulder responsibility for managing their finances 
and maintaining law and order in their own country. 

l Thc fact that we have proved our fitness for self-government has not 
brought us nearer our goal. Now another bogey has been trotted out before 
us—the bogey of minorities,” added Pandit Shukla. “By now, who is so ignorant 
as not to know' that it is Nazi technique first to foster communal bitterness 
among a free people and then make it a reason for depriving them of their 
freedom ? The only difference is that while the Nazis use communal differences 
for conquering a free nation, British statesmen are using it to perpetuate their 
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conquest, of the Indian people.” The JTemier said that the communal problem 
not being peculiar to India, could he solved here as it had been solved elsewhere. 
There must be a reasonable solution which could be found, provided the third 
party left the field or came forward as a peacemaking factor. “Hut unfortunately 
tor us, the third party is not a disinteiestcu entity, but one which consciously 
or unconsciously takes advantages of these communal bickerings.” To lay emphasis 
on the communal question at this juncture was short-sighted policy and was as 
dangerous as playing with fire. ‘T could have understood Germany trying on her 
own account to stir up communal trouble with a view to creating a state of 

anarchy in this country,” declared the Premier. “What is surprising is that it 
is British statesmen themselves who are playing the enemy's game.” The Premier 
warned that “the enemies of England, he they open or convert, will have ample 
material in India to woik upon. Many amongst the communahsts, be they Hindus 
or Muslims, have a fascination lor Fascist, theories. Moreover, thanks to the un¬ 
thinking attitude of England, a huge number ot people, sincere in their own 
way and drawn from all communities, look upon Russia and her Communist 
theory as a panacea for all ills of this unhappy country. If the British 

Government., the Princes and vaiious communities cannot sol\e the Indian 
problem, more and more people in desperation will look for a solution from 
quarters which we have learnt to liate but which the younger generation is learning 
to look up with expectancy.” 

Continuing, the 1‘miner said: ‘‘Sir Samuel Jloarc has been pleased to divide 
India into Congress India and non-Congiess India. He will very soon discover 
that the only stabilising factor m present-dav India is the Congress and any 

weakening of its intluenee will open the floodgates of Nazism, Fascism and 
r>oIshe\ism. It. would be a thousand pities if the British Government in its 

anxiety to stay in In lia yet awhile and if the communally-minded men in their 
zeal for a few crumbs so far forget, themselves as to destiny the Indian National 
Congress, which, in my opinion, is a second Himalayas which protects India from 
the inroads of foreign Nazi and Bolshewk hordes.” Concluding the Premier said, 
*‘l would only ask Sir Samuel lloare to remember that, the prospect, of repression 
lie holds out for us may or may not break the spirit of this nation, but it, will 
certainly provide German propagandists with stories of atrocities. Repression, 
if and when practised, will shock the conscience ol the world much more than 
German atrocities as it would be practised upon ail unarmed population and upon 
non-violent resisteis. Ye», it seems that another and a more grim period in the 
history of British rule in India is in sight and the nation will need all the spiritual 
courage that it can muster to meet the threat given by tnr Samuel lloare on behalf 
of the British Government. I have no doubt that if the threat does materialise and 
we are toreed to resist, it. we shall be embarking upon the task with easy conscience. 
Our objective being nothing else than our own freedom and that of other 
suppressed nations, our weapon being nothing hut complete non-violence, we can 
go tor ward on our path with the conviction that, truth and justice are on our side, 
and though truth and justice might, sutler a temporary setback, still they are bound 
to triumph in the end.” 

Mr. Rauf Shah, moving the Muslim League amendment, regretted that the 
Premier had called the minority problem a bogey. The Go\eminent had failed to 
create confidence in the minds of minorities and Muslims were generally afraid 
that they were not properly protected. He added that during the two and a half 
years the Congress had held olliee, they should have solved the minority question. 

While Mr. Rauf Shah referred to the judicious settlement, of the communal 
question in Egypt. Mr. Fund* (Congress) asked whether he was prepared to give 
the same concession to non-Muslims in provinces like the Punjab as Zaglul Pasha 
had given in Egypt, to which Mr. Rani Shah replied that he did not belong to 
that province (laughter). 

The discussion had not, concluded when the House adjourned till the 6th. 
November when Mr. Abd.ur Rauf Shah, Leader of the Muslim League party in the 
Assembly, continuing his unfinished speech, criticised the present day leadership of 
the Congress and contended that their vision and outlook were narrow. If Mr. C. 
R. Das, fSir Tej Bahadur Sapru and such others had been in the Congress, 
Muslims would not have left it. 

Mrs. Kale : Are you ready to follow Mr. Stibhas Bose ? 

Mr. Rauf Shah : You give the leadership of the Congress to him and you will 
see. Continuing. Mr. Rauf fthah said that he preferred the Hindu Mahasabha to 
the Congress, because it was more honest in its attitude towards Muslims, 
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while the Congress indulged in camouflage. He concluded by saying that the 
Congress was denying to Muslims that freedom of opinion and democracy which 
it was demanding of Britain. 

Ran SaJnb Rajurkar, Leader of the Opposition, moving his amendment, 
expressed disstatisfaction with the statements made by Lord Zetland and Sir 
Samuel Iloare, which, lie said, wero not. calculated to inspire a feeling of eo-opera- 
tion in the minds of Indians, though their sympathies were undoubtedly with the 
Allies in the war. 

Mr. T. J. Kedar (University Vice-Chancellor) said that in regard to the 
form and content of Dominion Status, according to constitutional law, it was 
as was pointed out by Lord Samuel in the Commons debate, the majority 

community who had a right to be consulted and the minority had no locus standi. 

It was only after that form had been settled that the minorities could claim 
protec'iou, not, from an alien authoiity but from the majority and to insist that 
that protection should be adequate and satisfactory. He thought it was a mistake 
for Mahatma Caud’ui and l>r. Rajcndra Prasad to have accepted the invitation 
to meet Mr. .Tumuli. The bane of India was that the minority communities 
could approach the British Government, and make common cause against the 

majority. Concluding, Mr. Ivedar said that if Indian Muslims did not. consider 
themselves Indians first, they had no right to lie heard and he leminded them 
that the aggressor on India, whoever he was, whether a Muslim or any oilier, 
would be met, with resistance. Mr. Ivedar asserted that so long as unity was 
made a condition precedent, to the grant of dominion Status, that unity * would 
ne\er be achieved. 

Mr. B. <7. Khaparde (University representative) said there was no limit 
to asking but them was a limit to going. The minority in India wanted to rule 
the majority, because it was a minority. Mr. Khaparde moved an amendment 

that the Ministry should, instead of resigning, sti<*k to office and take steps to 
impart military training to make the people lit lor self-defence. He said that 
he was himself once a non-co-operator but be had soon realised the futility of 
non-co-operation. It there was no change ot their wishes being fullillod by 
remaining in cilice, they might still remain in oliici* and do some-thing which 
would make the fulfilment, of those wishes a possibility. He pointed out that by 
absenting themselves liom the Central Assembly, Congiessmen had helped the 
passage of the Defence oi India Act and wondcicd why they were now compla¬ 
ining that the powers and activities of the ProvinriarCovernments had been 
curtailed. 

l)r. N. B. Khurc , ex-Congress Piemier, moving his amendment asking mem¬ 
bers of the majority party to resign attacked the Congress and Mahatma Gandhi. 
He blamed Gandlnji lor making the Congiess weak. 

Thakur (* Inal; lal mo\ed his amendment, expressing full confidence of the 
House in the Ministry and asking the Ministry to resign. 

Mr. II. J. Khanrfckur (Marijan), the Vice-President of the Provincial 
Forward Bloc, felt that had the Congress High Command followed Mr. Bose’s 
suggestion about gi\ing six months’ ultimatum to England, the Viceroy’s statement 
of October 18 w r ould have been different. The debate had not, concluded when the 
Plonse adjourned. 

7tli. NOVEMBER : —Mr .L. //. Bartlett , representing the European Group, remarked 
to-day that modern methods ot warfare had brought India very much closer to Europe 
than even before and she could not keep aloof. Under the modern democratic form of 
Government, lie said, it was not always possible to consult representatives of popular 
opinion before taking inea.Miies. Statesmen had. to be guided by previous expressions 
of public feeling. Previously India had united by expressed disapproval of Nazism 
and as such it was not difficult to understand the measures adopted by the 
Government. If these measures were not taken, the Government would have laid 
itself open to the charge of neglecting its duty of protecting the country. Referring 
to the Ordinances, Mr. Bartlett observed that in times of great stress and emergency 
such things were inevitable and the restrictions imposed in India were not so severe 
as those imposed in England. Regarding restriction of the power of all Provincial 
Governments of which the Congress had complained, he failed to understand their 
attitude. If they were in the position of the Government of India, they would have 
acted in exactly the same waw. 

Rev. Ropers (Anglo-Indian) suggested the formation of a National Government 
in this hour of crisis. 
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Mr. Gavai said that the demand for a declaration of war aims in their 
application to India was good but untimely. Ry helping England, India would be 
helping herself. 

Rev. Royers observed that merely because England had not conceded India’s 
demand, it was wrong for the Congress to go into the wilderness. 

Mr. M. M. Ha<i (Muslim League) believed that democracy had failed under 
the present, constitution. He alleged that, liberty of religion and liberty of the Tress 
had not been maintained by the Government and cited the ease of the Hitavada 
from whom, he said, facilities had been withdrawn. 

Mrs. S. Chauhan could not understand how while Britain was fighting for 
democracy, she could withhold independence from India and why India had 
been declared a belligerent country without her consent. )5he reiterated the 

Congress demand for a Constituent Assembly. 

Mr. Afnlul Raltman Khan (League) said if anyone had any complaint against 
British imperialism it, was the Muslims as history would show. He thought 
Muslims could protect themselves. It, was the Hindus who wanted British protection. 
The Muslims had acquired a separatist mentality because of the treatment they had 
received at the hands of the Congress. 

Messrs. Jakatdai, V. It. Kalappa, A. Saigal, and Agnibhoj and Mrs. Durgabai 
Joshi (Congress members) supported the Vremier’s lesolution while Messrs. Gulam 
Ahmed Hussain (Muslim League) and Khobergadc (llarijan Ambedkarite) 

opposed it. The discussion had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

8th. NOVEMBER -.—After four dux's debate, the Assembly passed this evening the 
Premier's war crisis resolution as amended without, a division. The amendments accept¬ 
ed were those moved by Thukur f'hethlal (Congress) expressing the fullest confidence 
in the Ministry am* calling upon the Ministers to resign and Mr. Kliandekar's 

(Scheduled Caste) amendment regarding safeguards to minorities. The Muslim League 

amendment was lost by (>'.) votes against 7. Other amendments were either lost or 
withdrawn. 

Mi. K. P. Pande, Mr. .1/. Y. Shareef and Dr. Muhodaya spoke in favour of 
the Premier’s resolution, which was opposed by Mr. Ijttknr Alt, ana Khan Bahadur 

Mir;:<i Ruhman Bey. 

The hon’ble Pandit D. P. Mishra said that they did not want Swaraj at once 
but an assurance of independence after the war, it unity between Hindus and 
Muslims was brought about, lie declared that the Muslim League was not repre- 
sentatne of Muslim opinion in the proxinccs. He appealed to the House to sink 
their ditferei ces. 

Premier Shukla said that, they had done their best and asked the House to 
support his resolution. After the resolution had been passed, Mr. Li. S. Gupta, 
the speaker adjourned the House sttw d/e. 


The Orissa Legislative Assembly 

Monsoon Session—Cuttack—4th. Sept, to 15th. Sept. ’39 

hhtMUAU'UR Local ^kle-Govt. Bill 

The Monsoon session of the Orissa Legislative Assembly commenced at Cuttack 
on the 4th. September 1M0. Mr. Bisiranath Dus, the Premier and Leader of the 
House, referred to the deaths of Mr. G. C. Thatraj Bahadur , a member of the Orissa 
Assembly, and Mr. T. R. Phookan of Assam, who was a member of the O’Donnel 
Committee. Separate condolence resolutions were passed, all standing. The Speaker 
associated himself with the sentiments expressed by the House and promised to 
convey the resolutions to the families of the deceased. 

Mr. Bodhram Duhey introduced the Sambalpur Local Self-Government Bill 
to make better provision to provide for the creation of representative institutions in 
rural areas in the Hambalpur District. He said that the Bill had been introduced 
pending the introduction of a consolidated bill for the Province for replacing the 
present obsolete system of District Councils by District Boards on the lines of the 
23 
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District, Boards of North Orissa. Mr. Patnaik , opposing, wanted the Government to 
wait till a consolidated bill had been introduced. 

Discussion had not finished when the House adjourned till the next day, the 
5th. September when Mr. /intjo SHundnr Das's amendment for circulating the Bill 
for eliciting public opinion was rejected by 22 to 10 votes. Similarly, the House 
rejected Mr. M. (J, I’atna/k's amendment for referring the Bill to a Select Committee 
by 24 to 11 votes. As the House was going to proceed to consider the Bill, clause 
by clause, the Hon. Mr. B/swn Nath has, Bremier, staled that this was the first 
legislative measure that Samhalpur was going to have. In view of that he appealed 
to the Opposition not to move any amendment to the clauses but to come to a 
compromise regarding the same by private consultations. Mr. Brain Sandar Das 
welcomed this gesture of compromise and agreed to the proposal of the Premier. 

Orissa Development Schemes 

The Government next presented a number of supplementary demands for 
development schemes. A sum of Its. 1(>, l<H was demanded for a scheme of 
repairs to irrigation tanks in Align] subdivision. 

It had been decided by the Government that Kluiddar should be substituted 
for mill yarn and that all prison clothing should he in kluidi. The total quantity 
approximately required lor V.Ob-LJ was 2<>,<m yards out of which looms in the 
jails of the province manufactured yards, and the purchase of remaining 

cloth was estimated to cost Ks. 7.72“). Thus the total cost of 2(i,<Mi) yards partly 
manufactured in the jails and partly purchased from the A. 1. H. A. would 
he about 14s. 12,1)18. as compared with Its. I 414-1. Demand had therefore 
been made for Ks. 8,bin towaids the cost of kluiddar purchased outside the 
province. 

A demand was also made for the provision of bn extra students in the 
physics and chemistry classes of the Intermediate classes of the Ihuenshaw Gollege 
due to increased admissions. 

A demand for Its. t was also made for the construction of buildings at 
Bari for the Basic Education scheme. 

A sum of Ks. (H) was demanded for grant to All-Orissa Deaf and Dumb 
School started by Mr. B. B. Chowdary, which is the only institution of its 
kind in Orissa. 

Another demand of Ks lfi,0i)0 was made for the mass literacy scheme. 

To put into operation the recommendation of the Salt Industry Inquiry 
Committee the Government have made a demand for Its. 1,3(R 

For the anti-malarial operations at Koraput, by way of extensive improvements 
to the various drains and nullahas a demand for " Ks. ib.O'JJ out of a total of 
Ks. 30,700 for the scheme was made. 

Demands were also made for the construction ol inspection bungalows at 
Rayagada and Nawapara. The House then adiourned till the 8th. 

Sambalppr Local Self-Govt. Bill (contp.) 

8th. SEPTEMBER The Assembly passed to-day the Samhalpur Local Self-Govern¬ 
ment Bill with slight modifications in the clause regarding the removal of members. 
As a result of mutual consultation between the Treasury Benches and the Opposi¬ 
tion there were very few amendments of a minor nature. The speaker put 234 
clauses of the Bill to vote one by one and all were passed. The Bill as amended 
was then passed. According to existing constitution there is no direct system of 
election to the District Council of Samhalpur. Tenants have thus got no voice at al! 
in the elections and so the existing system has grown obsolete and is not in 
keeping with the progress made by Samhalpur district in several other spheres of 
activities. The present Bill as passed by the Assembly extends the provision of 
the Bihar and Orissa local Hell-Government Act to Samhalpur with such modifica¬ 
tions as arc suited to the present conditions of Hambalpur. Ho this Bill brings 
the existing local bodies into line with similar institutions in other districts of 
north Orissa. During the discussion of the Bill the Hon. Bodhram Dube , Minisler 
pointed out that another unified consolidated Bill for the whole of Orissa would soon 
be brought forward. Meanwhile this Bill had been introduced to give 
Hambalpur those amenities of civic life which bad so long been denied 
to her. 

Prohibition Biel 

The House next took up consideration of the Prohibition Bill moved by the 
hon. Mr. Bodhram Dube . Mr. Dube said that the Government proposed tq 
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introduce early total prohibition in the district of Balasore, where opium prohibi¬ 
tion had already been enforced. Complete Prohibition would gradually extend 
to the whole province. He Raid that total Prohibition meant a Iobs of Ks, 3,300, 
000 in addition to the cost of the additional Prohibition staff. The Government 
were thinking of taxation to replenish this loss, but even if that loss could 
not be replenished, they were determined to introduce Prohibition. 
The Minister continued: “Prohibition in the entire province of Orissa will 
entail a loss of about 40 lakhs of rupees in the revenue of the province. The 
present income from Excise is about 33 lakhs of rupees. There will be a 
loss of this whole amount alter this Bill comes into operation. Over and 
above that there will be an additional expenditure of about 7 lakhs of rupees for 
maintaining an extra staff in addition to the staff now working in the Excise De¬ 
partment, and other expenses for putting the Act, into operation and working out 
its details.” Total prohibition being the ultimate policy of llie Government, the 
present. Bill proposes to prohibit, absolutely the import, export, transport, manufac¬ 
ture, possession, and sale of liquor and intoxicating drugs except under certain 
special circumstances. The lion. Mr. ])ufn> pointed out that the Government at 
present intended to introduce total prohibition in the district of Balasore, where 
opium prohibition had already been enforced. Gradually the whole of this Act or 
some provisions would be introduced in different parts oi the prounce. Referring to 
the problem of how to recoup the enormous loss in the revenue of the province 
the llon’ble Mr. Dube said that it was a very diflindt question. The Government 
were considering the possibility oi imposing various taxation on different matters 
such as Agricultural Income-tax, but they did not know how far they would be 
able to recoup the loss by these taxation measures. But supposing, continued 
the lion. Mr. Dube, they could not make good the whole loss, that was 
no justification for putting off such an important social legislation that would surely 
improve the economic, social and moral condition of the people of this pro\ince. 
The members oi the opposition, who spoke on the consideration motion, 
expressed their sympathy with the principle underlying the Bill but asked 
the Government to move cautiously in view of the financial loss that this poor 
province was likely to incur when it would be put into operation. The discussion 
hud not concluded" when the House rose for the day. 


9th. SEPTEMBER : The whole of to-day was taken up for the discussion of 
demands lor the supplementary giants. The opposition tabled cut motions to e\eiy 
item of demand tor eliciting certain information. The cut motions were, however, 
witlnliawn alter the Ministers laid sup] lied the required inclinations. 

The Hon. Mr. hit uanando Kumnnjo, Minister lor 1*. IV. 1>., moved for a 
supplementary demand of Km. b>n;>n f„r the repair of certain embankments. The 
Hon. Mr. Kunungu pointed out that these repairs weie urgent and they could not 
he held over till the next year. By moving a cut motion of Ks lUO to the demand, 
Mr. M. (J. Patnaik wanted to know what the policy of the Government was with 
regard to the embankments. Sometime ago they learnt, that the Government favour¬ 
ed the policy of demolishing the embankments. Now they were asking money for 
repairing them. So, he wanted to know the policy that, the Government were 
following. The lion. Mr. Kauungo, in reply, pointed out that the Flood Committee 
of .11128 recommended the demolition of emliankmonts. Now the Flood Advisory 
Committee, consisting of Mr. English, Mr. Kangiya and Mr. Yipan had recom¬ 
mended that these embankments should be strengthened. The Government had 
accepted the recommendation of the Flood Advisory Commit lee. So, these repairs 
were necessary. The cut motion was withdrawn and the demand voted. 

The Assembly also voted Us. 1S,SK) for sinking two tube wells, one either at 
Kakatpur or Brahmagiri area in the district of Furi and the other at Katlang Bat 
in the district of Cuttack. During the discussion the hon. Mr. Kityananda 
Kanungo pointed out that the cost of sinking two tube wells might seem to be 
heavy but these were different lor the ordinary tube wcIIr. The size of the proposed 
wells would be 5 inches each to a depth not exceeding 275 feet each. Further these 
wells would be installed in far-off villages and the contractors would have to carry 
the materials for sinking these wells by cart from the railway stations to distatn 
places. These wells would be installed as experimental measures to irrigate about 
3U0 acres of land in each area. 

The Hon. Mr. Bodhram Dube moved for a supplementary demand of Ks, 
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8,500 for clothing of prisoners in jails. In moving the demand the Hon. Mr. 
Lube pointed out that hitherto cloth required for prison clothing were manufactured 
by jail labour with mill yarn. It had since been decided by the Government 
that khaddar yarn should be substituted for mill yarn and that all prison clothing 
should be in khadi. The total quantity of cloth required for the purpose during 
the year 1939-10 would be approximately 2(>,<KX) yards. Out of this quantity, the 
jails ot the province which had looms, would be able to manufacture with khaddar 
yarn about 10,550 yards and the balance of 15,150 yards would have to be purchased 
irom the A. I. S. A. The cost of manufacturing 10,550 yards of khadi cloth in 
jails would he Rs. 5,1103-1 approximately and that of purchasing 15,150 yards of 
khadi cloth would be Rs. 7,725. Thus the total cost of khadi cloth of 2(>,0<)U 
yards, partly manufactured in the jails and partly purchased would be about 
Its. 12,018. llad the whole quantity of cloth been manufactured with mill yarns 
by jail labour, the total approximate cost would have been Rs. 1,515-1 only, fro, 
he moved for the supplementary demand of Rs. 8,5(M to meet the extia cost likely 
to be involved during the current year. Mr. Brojo Similar Das, Deputy Leader 
of the Opposition, moved that' the demand he reduced by Its. 1<H). In mining 
the cut motion Mr. This said that he might probably be regarded as an iconoclast 
for trying to reduce the demand on khadi. But, lie wanted to make it clear at 
the outset, that he was not against khadi. lie would not have objected if khadi 
was spill) and woven in jails by the convicts themselves lor their clothing. He 
characterised the heavy expenses for buying hand spun yarn lor manufacturing 
khadi for the clothing of the convicts as uneconomic. After all, Mr. Das pointed 
out, that the mill made cloths, now used by the emmets, were indigenous products 
and as such swadeshi. He could not. sec any reason why the Government had 
launched upon this huge expenses for substitution mill cloths with khadi. Bather 
the Government should have tried to manufacture khadi with jail labour thau 
purchasing them at such huge expense from the A. J. S. A. 

Mr. Raj Krishna Bose, Parliamentary Secretary, in replying, stated that Mr. 
Brojo Sundar Das declared that he was not an iconoclast and was not against 
khadi. But it was surprising that in the face of this pious statement hi; had 
taken cudgels against the Government lor substituting the clothing of the convicts 
with khadi. The Government were so long manufacturing the clothing of the 
convicts with mill yarns purchased from the .Nagpur and Gawnpur mills and with 
jail labour. Now they had decided to substitute hand spun yarn in place of mill 
yarn. Mr. M. G. Patnaik , in supporting the cut motion, said that the Congress 
and Mahatma Gandhi had advised that, yarn should Dc spun by the consumer 
himself for Ids use. They were showing lip sympathy to the Congicss by 

purchasing khadi By taking this move the Government wore tiying to please 

the A. 1. ft. A. lie considered this huge expenditure as uneconomic. The Rev. 
Mr. E. M. Evans said that the Province was poor and for that reason the Govern¬ 
ment could not. provide with sufficient funds for the nation-building denaitments. 
In view of that it, was uneconomic for launching upon this huge expenditure for 

introducing khadi in jails. The discussion had not concluded when the Assembly 

adjourned. 

Court Ficus Amend. Bill 

12tli. SEPTEMBER The Assembly to-day passed the Court Fees Act Amend¬ 
ment Bill without- any opposition. 

Prohibition Bill (oontp.) 

The House next passed the Prohibition Bill after r debate lasting only five 
hours, agreement having been readied at informal discussions on certain amend¬ 
ments. When the Bill was introduced Mr. A/. G. Patnaik voiced Ins disapproval 
of the Government’s prohibition policy, especially in the poor state of finances of 
Orissa. Referring to the prohibition policy of the Madras Government, Mr. Patnaik 
said that while it was introduced in certain districts, the price in other districts 
had been lowered so that their revenue from the source was not, reduced. The 
Revenue Minister, Mr. N. Kanungo , thanking the House for passing the Bill, hoped 
that the Government would he given the courage and strength to see this experiment 
through. 

15th. SEPTEMBER The Assembly finished its business to-day within a few 
minutes. Mr. Pyari Sankar Roy , Mr. Prahladrci Lath and Srimathi Sarnia Devi 
who had tabled resolutions did not move them. After Snmathi Sarala Devi had 
introduced the Anti-Dowry Bill, the Assembly adjourned sine die. 
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Special Session—Nagpur—3rd. November 1939 

Tin: Tenancy Bill 

A special session of the Assembly commenced on the 3rd. November 1939 

and divided five times in the course of the discussion on the Tenancy Bill, 

the proportion of voting on the whole being four to one in favour of the 

Government. ‘You are practising camouflage on Malguzars by restraining 
their rights bit by bit. II you are not giving suflicient compensation now what 
guarantee is there that you will accede to their just demands in case of absolute 
abolition in future’, said* Mr. M. (7. Chitnavw opposing the Revenue Member's 
motion that the report of the select committee on the Bill he taken into 
consideration at once, lie appealed that simply because the Congress was going 

out of office they should not force on them such a revolutionary legislation in such 
haste. A'ban Bahadur Hidayat Husaiv said the voice of opposition could not be 
stilled and warned Ihe Government that a measure passed in such haste would 
lead to class war. Mr. S. V. Uokhulc , Minister of Revenue said that class war 
would not be caused by a measure of this kind. On the contrary it would obviate 
class war and lead to general contentment. Refuting the charge of haste, lie added, 
the measure was such as could not be postponed. The House passed the 2nd. and 
3rd. readings of the Bill. 

Resolution on War 

Rt. Ban' Ranknr Rukla, the l’rcmicr then rose and moved the resolution on war. 
ITc asked, ‘What, inducement is there for India to join the war except, as a slave fighting 
in defence of his master V Are we to wait, till the end of this devastating war in 
which we are asked to take part before we know what the war aims aie ? Must a 
vast number of human beings suffer unto death without even knowing definitely 
what they die for? lie added that answers to the above questions were found 
neither in the Viceregal Declaration nor in the speech ot Kir Samuel Hoare ami as 
long as they were not forthcoming India as a nation would continue to refuse to 
participate willingly in the present war. ‘As 1 have stated this is not a matter of 
satisfaction but one of deep sorrow to us. While refusing to cooperate we shall 
continue to pray tor the dawn of reason on the Biitish horizon so tliat Britain may 
yet see the enor of its ways and giasp the hand of cooperation and friendship, 
which only a fiee India can extend in a struggle of this magnitude. What makes 
the situation infinitely tragic is that instead of making honest efforts to appreciate 
the Indian stand-point Sir Samuel thought, it lit to deliver to the Indian National 
Congress.’ iTemicr Klmkla said that in the existing political conditions in this 
country il was only in the provinces that some soit. of responsible Government was 
Run tinning and it was expected that the British Go\eniment before they plunged 
India into war would consult the Governments of these provinces. In comparatively 
minor matters the central Go\eminent bad been consulting the provincial Govern¬ 
ments and it was, thereiore, all the more surprising that, in such a gram matter as 
participation in a European war no one was consulted and India was straightaway 
made a belligerent nation. ‘Nothing in recent times has hi ought, home to us as this 
act, of the British Government the inferiority of status that India occupies in the 
so-called British Commonwealth of Nations,’ added the Premier. Critically analysing 
the statements made by the Viceroy and the Secretary of Ktate, Premier Kliukla 
said that they would lie failing in their duty if they did not take note of these 
pronouncements and did not voice disappointment and resentment which they had 
created in the minds of the people of these provinces whom they represented in this 
House, lie submitted that. India's ease was unanswerable and could not be resisted 
by England without exposing her to the ridicule of the world, but unfortunately 
both for England and for India an attempt was being made to ridicule the demand 
itself with the result, that this country was faced with a conflict which perhaps 
might prove to he unprecedented in her history. Referring to Kir Kamuel lloare’s 
remarks in the House of Commons that he did not, desire a waste of all those 
efforts which he and other British statesmen had made to bring to an end the 
grim chapters of non-cooperation and to make it easier for the Indians and the 
British to work together, Premier fennkla confessed that, he had hoped that the 
‘grim chapters’ actually ended and India would get her birth-right without any 
further struggle and suffering. It was in that, hope that they accepted office in 1937 
and it was in that hope that they worked day and night in not only ameliorating 
the lot of the suffering people but also to dissipate the doubts, if they really existed^ 
of the British people that Indians could successfully shoulder the responsibility of 
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managing their finances and maintaining law and order in their own country. The 
fact that we have proved our til ness for self-government has not brought us nearer 
to our goal. Now another bogey has been trotted out before us—the bogey of 
minorities. The Premier added : ‘By now who is so ignorant as not to know that 
it is a Nazi technique first to foment communal bitterness in a free people and then 
to make it a reason for depriving them ot their freedom ? The only difference is 
that while (he Nazis use communal differences for conquering a free nation, the 
British statesman are using it to perpetuate their conquest, of the Indian people.’ 
He said that the communal problem, not being peculiar to India, could be solved 
elsewhere. There must he a reason able solution which could he found provided the 

third party left the field or came fonvaid as a peacemaking factor. ‘But, unfor¬ 
tunately for us the third party is not an disinterested entity but one which 

consciously or unconsciously takes the advantages of these communal bickerings.’ 
Laying emphasis on the communal question at this juncture was a shortsighted 
policy and was as dangerous as playing with lire, added the Prime Minister. ‘1 
could have understood Germany trying on her own account to stir up communal 
trouble with a view to creating a state of anarchy in this country. What is surprising 
is that it is the British statesmen themselves who are playing the enemy’s game.’ 
Premier Shukla warned : ‘The enemies of England, he they open or 

covert, have ample material in India to work upon. Many amongst the eom- 
munalisfs, be they Hindus or Muslims, have a fascination for the fascist theories. 

And yet thanks to the unthinking attitude of England a large number of people, 

sincere in their own way and drawn from all communities, look upon Russia and 
her communist, theory as a panacea for all ills of this unhappy country. If the 
British Government, Princes and \arious communities cannot solve the Indian 
problem, more and mote people in desperation will look for a solution fn>m 
quarters which we ha\e learnt to hate but which the younger generation is learning 
to look up to with expectancy.' Concluding the Premier said : ‘I would only a^k 
Hir Samuel l.loare to remember that the prospect, of repression which he holds 
out to us may or may not break the spirit of this nation but it will certainly 
provide German propagandists with stories of atrocities which would put the 
much-talked of Nazi atrocities in Czechoslovakia into shade. These atrocities, it 
and when practised, will shock the conscience of the world much more than the 
German atrocities as they would be perpetrated upon an unarmed population and 
non-violent resist,ers. Yes, it seems another and more grim period in the history 
of British rule in India is in sight and the nation will need all spiritual courage 

that it can muster to meet the threat given hv Sir Samuel on beliat' of the British 

Government. 1 have no doubt that if the threat, does mateiialise and we are 
forced to resist, it we shall be embarking upon a task with an easy conscience. 
Our objective being nothing else than our own fnodoin and that of other 
suppressed nations, our weapon being nothing hut, complete non-violence we can go 
forward on our path with a conviction that tiutli and justice is on our side 
and though tiuth and justice might get a temporary setback still they are bound 
to triumph in the end.’ 

The Rremier’s speech which was delivered in Hindi was concluded amidst, 
cheers and shouts of 'Mahatma Gandhi Ki ,lai'. Of 11 amendments to the 
resolution two were not moved and two were ruled out,. 

Mr. P. L. ]Jit a gut (Congress) raised a point of order that, the Muslim League 
amendment moved by Mr. Rauf Shah was irrelevent to the main subject of the 
resolution. Mr. Rauf bdiah consequent!) replaced the original amendment by 
the following : 

‘Inasmuch as the democratic parliamentary system of Government under the 
present constitution has failed and proved utteily unsuited to the conditions and 
genius of the people this House recommends to the Government to move the 
Government of India and through (hem the British Government to take steps 
to review fully and revise de woeo the entire problem of India’s future constitution 
apart from the Government of India Act, 19:15, and convey to them the opinion 
of this House that, when with a view to obtaining cooperation of different sections 
of the Indian people in the prosecution of the present war the British Government 
resolves to make a declaration about the granting of further constitutional reforms 
to India, it should not make any commitment in principles or otherwise without 
the approval and consent of the Muslim League which alone represents and speaks 
on behalf of the Musalmans of India.’ 

Thnkur Chhedi LaVs (Congress) amendment recording fullest, confidence in 
the Ministers and calling upon them to tender resignations was objected to by the 
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Opposition on the ground that unless no-confidence was expressed in the Ministry 
there was no necessity of recording confidence. The Speaker, however, held the 
amendment in order. 

Mr. Ituuf Shah, moving the Muslim League amendment, regretted the Premier 
calling the minority a bogey. 'Hie (iovernment failed to create real confidence 
in the minds of the minorities and the Muslims sincerely feared that they were 
not properly protected, lie added that during the two-and-half years the Congress 
should have, with magnanimity, solved the minority question. 

While Mr. Rauf Shah referred to the judicious settlement of the communal 
question in Egypt, Mr. ramie (Congress) asked whether he was prepared to give 
the same concession to non-Muslims in other provinces like the Punjab as Zaglul 
Pasha had given in Egypt whereto Mr. Rauf Shall replied that he did not belong 
to that province (laughter). 

Hon. Mr. Nilnunandu Kanuugn , Revenue Minister, moved an amendment 
slating that the Indian situation had not been rightly understood by His Majesty’s 
Covermnent when the statement regarding India was made. He said that the Viceroy’s 
statement totally failed to satisfy Indian aspirations. When they accepted office 
lor constitutional advancement, it was expected that it would bo doin' smoothly, hut 
that hope had been dispelled when the little power, which was visualised under 
the Covernment of India Act, was tab'ii away with the amendment Act and other 
(trdinanees. 

Mr. A. S. Khan moved an amendment for the substitution of the resolution. 
Other amendments were on the lines of the Muslim League policy for the 
reconsideration of the Indian constitution N/o noro.” They severely criticised the 
Congress attitude towaids Muslims, ('specially Congress <iovernments’ administrations. 
Democracy was unsuHed tor India and it was clear lrom the past history of India. 
All the same they supported democracy which should not he on the lines laid 
down in the present Act and practised in the Congress Provinces. 

The Raja Bahadur of Khali lode moved an amendment, which wanted to 
extend full co-operation to tin; BriuHi (lovt. and wanted examination of India’s 
claim to Uominion Status after the war incorporating adequate safeguards for minor¬ 
ities He said whatever their difierences with the British Covernment it was not 
the time to press their demands. This was a time when everybody should combine 
in the common objective, namely, destruction of aggressive Nazism. He concluded 
that it would he better if they strove for unity in India first. 

The Raja Bahadur of Khallikote’s amendment was put first to vote and lost by 
37 to JO vole.. It was noteworthy that Mr. Ktnut Samal , the only Ilaiijan member 
in the Opposition, voted against the amendment. Mr. Sobhuu Khan's amendment 
was also lost by 37 to lb votes, one member remaining neutral. The Premier's 
resolution on war (as amended by Hon. Mr. Kanungo) was then put to the vote 
and carried by 30 to 10 votes, one member remaining neutral. The House was 
then prorogued. 


The Punjab Legislative Assembly 

Winter Session—Lahore—24th. October to 12th. December 1939 

Tin-: Trade Employees Bill 

The winter session of the Punjab Legislative Assembly commenced at 
Lahore on the ‘24th. October 1039. After interpellations, Sir C hhoturam , 
Minister for Development, introduced the Punjab Trado Employees Bill 
which sought to improve the working conditions of shop employees in the 
province, lie said that the Bill had been supported by every one. Even the 
shop employers had supported it. The Minister moved that, the Bill be circulated 
for eliciting public opinion thereon. Opposition members, Chaudhury Krishna 
(ropal Dutt and Diwan Chamanlal urged that the Bill be referred to a Select 
Committee so that it could be passed at an early date. Thereupon the Minister 
agreed to refer the Bill to a Select Committee consisting of twelve members to 
report by November 15. The motion was adopted unanimously. 
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Debtors’ Protection Amend. Bill 

Sir Sunder Singh Majithia, Minister for Revenue, introduced the Punjab 
Debtors Protection Amendment Bill, which nought to remove certain minor flaws in 
the Act. Dr. Oopichand Bhargava moved an amendment that the Bill be referred 
to a Select Committee. The amendment was rejected by 81 votes to -11. The Bill 
was then considered clause by clause and passed. The House then adjourned till 
Oct. 26. 

Ban on Congress Leader 

26th. OCTOBER The Punjab Government’s ban on the entry of Acharva 
Narcndra Deb into the Punjab and his arrest on July 1 last at Rohtak, when he 
was being taken out in a procession in connection with a political conference to be 
held there, formed the subject matter of an adjournment motion to-day. The 
motion, which was tabled by Lai a Dumrhand , was defeated by 81 votes against 12. 

There were forty adjournment motions on the agenda. When the list was 
taken up by the Sneaker, the. first motion, relating to the removal of Congress Flag 
by two British soldiers from the Kbadi Bhandar, Simla, was automatically dropped 
as the author, Sordar Hart Singh (Congress) was not in the House. He was 
recently sentenced to nine months’ imprisonment under the Defence of India 
Ordinance. 

Factories Amendment Bill 

27th. OCTOBER :—The measures to he adopted by the Punjab Government for 
industrialisation of the Province were eonsideied to-dav. Sir Chhnturam introduced 
the Factories (Punjab Amendment) Bill which sought to regulate the establishment, 
of large factories, in order to avoid congestion and uneconomic, competition. The 
Bill proposed to levy fees lor registration of all factories (including the existing 
ones), to create authority for fixing scales of fees and to proscribe proeeduie 
and penalties. Sir Ohhoturam’s motion for the circulation of the Bill was passed 
by 75 votes to 56. 

State aid to Industries Amend. Bill 

Sir Chhoturam's motion that the Punjab State Aid to Industries Amend¬ 
ment Bill be referred to a Select Committee was also passed. The Bill sought to 
encourage cottage and village industries by giving State aid and aimed to meet 
certain difficulties which already existed or were apprehended from the incidence of 
Hindu joint family system and the existence of the Land Alienation Act. The 
House then adjourned till the 30. 

Arrests under Defence Act 

30th. OCTOBER 'The arrest of political workers in the Punjab under the 
Defence of India Act formed the subject, of an adjournment motion to-day. The 
motion which was tabled by Chawlhn Krishna. Gnpal butt, was defeated by 
85 votes to 10. The Government opposed the grant of leave on the ground that 
no specific matter had been mentioned in the motion. Mir Maqhoal Mahmud, 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Premier, argued that, the motion related to the 
general policy of the Government which could only be discussed through a 
substantive motion. Divan Chainan Lai, Deputy Leader of the Congress Party, 
submitted that every adjournment motion was a censure motion. As regards the 
contention that no specific matter had been mentioned in the motion, Diwan 
Chaman Lai asked whether the action taken by the Government under the 
Defence of India Act, was not, a specific matter. The Premier, Sir Stkandev 
Hyat Khan, expressed the view that the House was not responsible for the 
passage of the Defence of India Act. He had no powers to stop the District 
Magistrates from taking action under the said Act. ]f the District Magistrates 
abused the powers under the Act, their action could be questioned in a court of 
law. Concluding, the Premier declared that he could not refuse to co-operate 
with the Central Government in the working of the Act. Diwan Chaman Lai 
put forward the argument that since the Punjab Government’s machinery and 
expense was used in the enforcement of this Act, the Punjab Government was 
responsible for its working. The Speaker, giving his ruling, said whether the 
Act was framed by the Government of India or the Punjab Government, 
when action was taken in this province under that Act, the administrative 
responsibility was of the Punjab Government. He held that the motion was in order. 

When the motion was taken up for discussion, Chaudhri Krishna Gopal 
Dutt averred that some persons were arrested with the consent of the Premier. 
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Therefore, the Punjab Government could not divest itself of the responsibility 
in the matter. Mr. Putt particularly complained that some persons who had 
spoken at a certain conference before the promulgation of the Defence Ordinance 
and long before its publication in the popular press, were arrested, lie concluded 
by saying that in all the Congress ruled provinces, only two or there persons 
had been arrested under this Act so far. A number of speakers participated in the 
debate. Sir Silcandcr Hi/at Khan assured the House that the arrest had not 

been made indiscriminately, lie had given explicit instructions to the Deputy 
Commissioners that only those who made speeches in connection with war should 
be arrested under the Act. The actual arrests had not been made under his 
instructions. The Premier declared that speeches made before the outbreak of 
war could not come under the purview of the Act. 11 any such arrest had been 
made the Government would withdiaw the prosecution. There had been no 

vindictive mothe in the arrests as the Unionist Party was far too powerful to be 
afraid of any one. As regards the number of arrests in the Punjab being more 
than in any other province, the Premier said that the question of w T ar and 
recruitment was of great importance in the Punjab as it was the Punjab which 

would have to defend India in the (went of an invasion. It was, therefore, his 

duty to prevent violation of this law. He woidd not spare even his son or the 
biggest personality in the land in doing so. Winding up the debate, C'haudhn 
Krishna tto/nil Dutt demanded from the Premier an assurance that those persons 
who bad been arrested foi making s peer lies before the publication of the Defence 
Ordinance would be released He reminded the Piemier of his declaration that 
he was co-operating with the British Government because after the war, India 
would get full Dominion Status, and asked what was his attitude now that the 
Viceroy had definitely stated that India would get. Dominion Status by stages. 
Speaking again, the Premier repeated that after the war, India would undoubtedly 
get Dominion Status, lie deplored that the Opposition weie not willing to 
concede to their own brethren what they were themselves demanding of the British. 
If only they acted on his (the Premie’rJ advice, they would get Dominion Status 
in fifteen days. The motion was defeated by m 3 votes to 4U. 

Adjournment Motions Rejected 

31st. OCTOBER : -After a lively debate lasting over ninety minutes, the 
Assembly rejected to-day an adjournment motion ot Dr, Sant ram Seth (Congress) 
to discuss “the tragic death of Nat.hu Kumar in Annitsar district through 
tortures by Police authorities.” Malik Kln:nr Jh/at Khan Tuvana , Minister 
for Law and Order, said that, immediately after the death of Nathu, a hirst. 
(Mass Magistrate had held an enquiry. According to the findings of that enquiry 
Nathu’s son was taken into custody in connection with a theft case as the stolen 
property was recovered from his house. Apparently, Nathu took this disgrace to 
heart and losing his head committed suicide by jumping into the well. 
Mlie post-morlen examination also showed that death was caused by drowning. 
The motion was not. pressed to a division. 

The Speaker disallowed another motion for adjournment of the House 
to discuss the statement issued by the Premier offering unconditional help 
to the British Government. lie ruled that, the motion formed the subject- 
matter of the various war resolutions which would be discussed on November 3. 
Fresh Avenues for Taxation 

2nd. NOVEMBER:— An important decision to impose a duty on the sale of all 
commercial commodities other than agricultural produce, particularly those the con¬ 
sumption of which is mainly confined to the richer classes, was arrived at to-day. 
A member of the Unionist Party moved the resolution making the above-mentioned 
proposal as a non-official motion. It. was strongly opposed bv the Opposition. An 
amendment suggesting the levy of a duty on all articles of luxury, particularly 
those imported from foreign countries, was mo\ed by the Congress Party, hut the 
Speaker ruled it out holding that the notice of the amendment, was not given in 
time. Speaking in support of the resolution, Choudhnri Sir Chotluram , Minister 
for Development, claimed to he a staunch supporter of Swadeshi goods and said 
that the Government had issued instructions to give preference to Swadeshi 
articles. Proceeding, the Minister revealed that the resolution was actually a party 
resolution and through this resolution the Government wanted to have the verdict 
of the House on the proposal of raising fresh taxation. He further informed the 
House that the resolution, if passed, would be given practical shape immediately. 
24 
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With this tax, the Minister said, the Government proposed to develop industries and 
to expand the irrigation system. This was the only avenue of fresh taxation as the 
/amindars were already paying a heavy taxation. The resolution was carried by 81 
votes to L7. 

XON-AGRICULTURAL DEBTORS 

Another important resolution, recommending to the Government to take 
necessary steps to exempt from attachment or sale the main residential house of a 
non-agriculturist judgment debtor, whose total assets did not exceed Its. 5,(XX) in 
value, was moved by ' Ttkka Jagjit Singh Bedi (Unionist). The Opposition wanted 
to move an amendment reducing the sum of Its. 5.000. The Speaker disallowed 
the motion. Or. Sir Uokulchand Narang, opposing the resolution, argued that if 
the resolution was passed, the non-agrieullurists would be rendered homeless because 
in order to raise a loan for carrying on their business, they would have to sell 
their houses as they would not be able to mortgage it. The debate on the resolu¬ 
tion had not concluded when the House adjourned for the day. 

Resolution on War 

3rd. to 6th. NOVEMBER The Unionist Party’s resolution on the war offering 
unconditional support, to Britain and the amendments moved by the various parties 
were discussed to-day. The main resolution, which was moved by Surdar Bahadur 
Gurbnehan Smgh (Unionist), offered unconditional support to Britain and urged 
that it should lie made clear that the constitution of India should be examined 
afresh at the end of the war with a view to the immediate, attainment of the 
objective to Dominion status, with effective protection of the due lights of the 
minorities and other sections and in consultation with and agreement of all the 
parties concerned. To this resolution Dr. (Hopiehand Bhargava , Leader of the 
Opposition (Uongress), moved an amendment ‘‘viewing with grave concern the 
curtailment of powers and activities of provincial governments,” making India a 
participant in the war without her consent, characterizing the Viceroy’s statement 
as wholly unsatisfactory and disappointing and offering co-operation to Britain if the 
principles of democracy and self-deteimination were applied immediately to the 
Government of India, with due safeguards for the minority interests. Speakers of 
the Ministerial party supported the. Unionist party’s resolution, mainly on the 
ground that it was a question of protecting their own hearths and homes. They 
demanded that, full Dominion status should he granted to India after the war. All 
the Opposition speakers (except. t.wo, who favoured the Unionist, Tarty resolution), 
spoke in favour of the amendment. Sir WilUnm Roberta, the only European 
member and President, of the European Association, said that his Association had 
lull sympathy with Indian aspirations and would he too glad 
if they could get an acceptable form of Dominion status to-day. 
The debate was continued on Monday, the 6th. November, when Mian Jftikaruddm , 
secretary of the Congress Tarty, said that his party had taken up the correct 
attitude in wanting to know before India entered the war as to what they weie 
lighting for. Malik Barknt All (Moslem League) did not, support the resolution, 
as it demanded Dominion Status. As a Moslem Leaguer lie demanded complete 
independence ; nor would he support, the Congress amendment. He wanted a 
settlement of all minorities quest ions before the establishment of independence. 
JHuxm (-hamanlal was of opinion that the debate was being held on a completely 
unreal basis. The resolution, he said, condemned aggression and Nazism but the 
Punjab Government, themselves believed in these two doctrines. This was evident 
from the number of arrests that had taken place during the last two months and 
the continement, in prison of a member of the House without trial. If the resolution 
were adopted, said tne speaker, there could be no political advance, for it demanded 
that Dominion Status should he established “only in consultation with all parties 
concerned.” During the last war, he added, there was talk of self-determination, 
which had been forgotten soon after the hostilities ended. At the beginning of 
this war there had been talk of liberty and freedom—promises were already 
being forgotten. Nawab Muzaffa? Khan (Unionist), in a brief speech, whole-heartedly 
supported the resolution. He advised the members not t,o be misled by catch-words 
and catch-phrases and declared, amid applause, that, the Tun jab was with the 
Premier in the matter of co-operating with the British Government. Dr. Gokulchand 
Narang , a former Minister of the Punjab, expressed the view that the mental 
attitude of the Punjabi was to fight whenever he got, an opportunity. Even if the 
Premier had made a declaration opposing India's participation in the war the 
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Punjabi would have fought. Hundreds and thousands of recruits would have 
come forward. (There were Ministerial interruptions challenging this statement). 
He suspected that the real motive of the resolution was to pass a reactionary 
motion opposing the grant of Dominion Status without the consent of “all sections 
of the population.” Jt was necessary, he said, for the sake of defending India’s 
hearths and homes, to help the Rritish (Government and fight in this war, but at 
the same time all shades of Indians must fully and entirely endorse the demands 
made by the Congress from the British Government. Sir Sikandar IJi/al Khan 
was cheered when he rose to reply to the debate. He referred at the outset to 
the failure of the Delhi talks but expressed the hope that the efforts made by Mr. 
(Sandhi and Mr. Jinnah would not go in vain. The resolution before the House, he 
said, was of the greatest importance, for on it the destiny of the whole of India 
depended. It deserved dispassionate and calm consideration. Every honest man 
had expressed his sympathy with the Allies and eveiy eminent Indian had said 
that. India did not want bargaining. That being so, why did some people say that 
they would not co-operate unless Ihitain declared her aims toward this country ? 
This was bargaining of a most despicable kind. In the course of his sneech the 
Premier asked the Opposition members to show an example in history when words 
had won independence. “It is deeds which have won independence,” he declared. 
Continuing, he said he would spurn a friend who would like to take advantage 
of him in his difficulty, “(live Britain whole-hearted, unconditional and unequivocal 
support, and at the end of the war the power that you use in favour of Britain 
can be used against her if you do not. obtain your objective.” Proceeding, Sir 
Sikandar referred to the declaration made by Sir Samuel Jloare in his i event 
speech in Parliament. He said that, the declaration was clear enough, it meant, 
that after the war India would get the same Dominion Status which was now 
being enjoyed by the other Dominions. He advised the Opposition members to 
believe in what Sir Samuel had solemnly declared. People, said the Premier, had 
been disappointed with the Vicerov’s declaration, lie expressed the view that 
the Indians themselves were responsible for the disappointing nature of that 
statement, for the major political party had asked the Viccioy to make a declaration 
without, a word about the other parties. He eulogized the Viceroy, characterizing 
him as a great, friend of India who had the confidence of not, only the major 
party but of every section of India. lie was sure that the Viceroy would eventually 
succeed in bringing about haimony and unity. Referring to communal unity, the 
Premier said that every attempt was being made to solve this problem. lie did 
not believe that the British (iovernment were standing in tlic way of their progress. 
If only the majority community were generous towards the minonty the question 
would be solved without dilliculty. 'I he Congress was undoubtedly a big political 
organization but it did not command tire confidence of the whole country. 

All amendment’s were rejected and the Cnionst party’s resolution was pressed 
to a division and carried by 10-1 votes to 39. 

EnTKRTAI NMENT TAX 

The Assembly passed another taxation measure which would bring an annual 
income of Rs. 80,000 to the exchequer of the province. The measure was an order 
of the Governor prescribing rates of entertainment duty. Hitherto, entertainment 
tickets upt,o the value of four annas were exempt but now, with the passage of 
this order, a tax of six pies would be levied on these tickets. The Opposition party 
strongly objected to the measure on the ground that it was a direct liit on the 
noor classes. It was pointed on behalf of the Government that the cinema was a 
luxury and not a necessity of life. If they could not pay six ides, they should 
not go to cinemas and save the money. 

Adjournment Motion 

7th. NOVEMBER :—An adjournment motion moved by Maulvi Mazhar Ali 
Azhar (Ahrar), seeking to censure the Government for their failure to stop public 
motor vehicles under the Motor Vehicles Act of 1939 from lacking up passengers 
from unapproved motor stands, was rejected to-day. Commending the motion 
to the House, the mover said that this practice was causing inconvenience 
to the public and was also resulting in numerous accidents. Major Khizar 
Hyat Khan Tiwana, Minister for Public Works, replying to the debate, 
pointed out that under the present rules of the Motor Vehicles Act, the 
Government had no power to stop this practice. He, however, assured the House 
that new rules empowering the Government to stop this practice would come 
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into force in April 1010 and then only the grievance embodied in the motion could 
be remedied. The Jlousc then adjourned till November 80. 

Demand for Press Securities 

20th. NOVEMBER : - By 50 votes to 19, the Assembly rejected the adjournment 
motion of Lula Dcshbundha Gupta, (Congress), which sought to censure the Govern¬ 
ment for “abusing the Press Emergency Powers Act, 1951, in demanding securities 
from a large number of newspapers and presses.” Moving the adjournment motion, 
Mr. Gupta said that lie was surprised to know that during their two years’ regime, 
the Unionist Government had demanded securities from over 800 newspapers and 
(>7 presses, the total amount being Its. 8,88,()u0. 1 his action of the Government, 
he thought, was intended to throttle the press. By taking action against so many 
newspapers the Government had proved that it was a “bureaucratic government” 
not a democratic one. Before Provincial Autonomy was established, the average 
amount of security demanded in a year was about Ps. 19,150 as compared with 
Us. 1.11,000 per year after the inauguration of Provincial Autonomy. Proceeding, 
Mr. Gupta stated that in 99 per cent of the eases, securities were demanded when 
the papers tiled declarations, lie wondered liow action could he taken before guilt 
was proved. He qu led instances in which securities were demanded from papers 
which had nothing to do with politics or communalism. lie also quoted from the 
speech of Sir James Grigg in the Central Assembly to show that, the Press Emer¬ 
gency Act was to be used only when the newspapers incited violence. He could 
not understand what violence had been preached by those papers which had not 
even been born. Mr. Gupta compared the position in the Punjab to that, in the 
provinces governed by Congress Governments to prove that the Unionist Government 
fiad tried to cripple the piess in the Punjab, Sir Sikaudur Hyat Khan, Premier, 
observed that a wrong inference had been drawn from the statement laid on the 
table of the Punjab Assembly in reply to a question by Lala Deshbandhu Gupta. 
The statement included securities required by the Provincial Government, and 
initial securities demanded by the District Magistrates. The latter were always 
refundable after three months provided no action was taken by the Provincial 
Government, during that period. The figures regarding applicants were in no way 
abnormal as compared with the pieceding years. In the case of demands of initial 
securities by District Magistrates, 90 per cent- of the securities represented demands 
from new ventures of mushroom growth. The would-be publishers almost 
invariably had no financial hacking, no experience in journalism and were frequent¬ 
ly dummies. The total sum of Bs. 8,8J,U0U was inflated by one person trying 
more than once to get a declaration. Except in the case of one printing press, the 
initial securities of all newspapers and presses, whatever their amount deposited by 
the new declarants, were refunded to them after three months. Thus the actual 
amount held by the Government in the form of deposits made by newspapers and 
printing presses was only Rs. 87,500 and not Rs. 8,88,000 as alleged by the mover. 
The Premier pointed out that when a person tiled in good faith a declaration for 
starting a newspaper or printing press, his political convictions were not, a basis 
for a demand for security. Security was only demanded in accordance with the 
terms of the Indian press (Emergency Powers) Act of 1931. The Premier quoted 
fads and figures to show that the number of newspapers as well as the amount, of 
securities demanded were much less than compared with the pre-Autonomy period. 
Concluding, he assured the House that the securities were not demanded on politi¬ 
cal grounds. The motion was put to vote and defeated by 50 votes to 19. 

Hand-cuffing of Assembly Member 

21st. NOVEMBER -.—After two hours’ li\ely debate to-day the Assembly rejected bv 
53 votes to 85 the adjournment motion of Lala Derhhandhu Gupta , (Congress,!, which 
sought to censure the Government for the unsatisfactory nature ot the reply given 
by the Premier to the short notice question regarding the handcuffing of Bardar 
Hari Bingh, m. l. a. Mr. Gupta said that the handcuffing of an honourable mem¬ 
ber of the House had pained not only him but also the other members of the 
House. He quoted a letter of Sardar Hari Bingh in which the latter had repudiated 
the charge that he was handcuffed at the time of arrest because his behaviour was 
intemperate. Bardar Hari Bingh stated that he was calm, cool and dignified at the 
time of arrest. Mr. Gupta asserted that the handcuffing of Bardar Hari Bingh was 
against the police rules, because his offence was not non-bailable. Mr. Gupta re¬ 
gretted that even after the introduction of Provincial Autonomy, there was, in the 
Punjab, still distinction between Indian and European prisoners. The European 
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prisoners were not hand-cuffed even if they committed a non-bailahle offence. 
Replying to the debate, the Piemter said that it gave him pain to learn that 
Sardar Hari Singh, for whom he had great regard, was handcuffed by the police at 
the time of his arrest, lie immediately ordered an enquiry and the result of that 
enquiry was conveyed by him to the flousc. He himself did not believe that Sardar 
Hari Singh had lost his temper but the report which he had received from the 
District Magistrate showed that his behaviour was intemperate. He wondered what 
agency he should use for holding an enquiry to find out the truth. He knew that 
there were black sheep among the police but the entire police force was not to lie 
blamed. Concluding, the Premier appealed to the members of the Opposition not 
to bring forward adjournment, motions on ordinary matters and waste the time of 
the House. He was always prepared to satisfy the members with regard to any 
matter on which they sought information. The adjournment motion was, however, 
defeated by 5!i votes to l2f». 

SUPPLEMENTARY DlCM AN DS 

24th. NOVEMBER :—Supplementary demands for grants amounting to Rs. 
04,77.470 towards expenditure on the construction of the Thai Irrigation project, 
famine relief, war publicity, etc., were voted to-day. Out of fourteen demands, only 
those relating to the construction oi the Thai 1'ioject and famine relief were dis¬ 
cussed. The rest were passed by applying the guillotine. A division was claimed 
by the Opposition on the demand for grant of Its. 7.‘>,000 towards war publicity. 
The demand was granted by til votes to It7. Diwan Ohamanlal, Deputy Leader of 
the Opposition, protested that not enough time was allotted for discussion of such 
important supplementary demands for grants. He said that the demand for a 
programme like war publicity deserved much more time than had been allotted. 

The demand for a grant of Rs. li5.DJ.7DO towards expenditure on the Thai 
Project was opposed by the Opposition through a cut motion. The opposition 
argued that the Project would not be a profitable one as most of the area to be 
irrigated by this Project was sandy tract. They also pointed out that on account 
of the outbreak of war, the prices of machinery had risen abnormally and the 
scheme would entail heavy expenditure on the exchequer. Replying to the debate, 
A' tr Sunder Stmjh Afajitfna, Minislcr lor Revenue, said that they had very carefully 
examined the tract and the Government were of opinion that the project 
would prove productive. The Premier, speaking next, expressed surprise that 
the Opposition members were opposing a measure which would benefit the poor 
peasants. The aim of the Unionist Party, he said, was to provide irrigation through¬ 
out the province so that there should he no iamine hereafter in any part of the 
Province. 

A little heat was engendered when the demand for the grant relating to 
famine relief was under discussion. A member of the Opposition made certain 
allegations against a Famine Relief Ollieer. The Premier suggested that members 
should not abuse the privilege of the House by making such allegations. He 
challenged the member to repeat the allegations outside the chamber. Diwan 
Chumaiilal, Deputy Leader of the Opposition, intervening, said that the member of 
the Opposition had every right to criticise the conduct of the public officers as the 
House was the supreme body. r lhc Sjieakcr requested the members not to use 
defamatory language and lower the level of the debate. 

City of Lahore Corporation Bill 

27th. NOVEMBER : —The hon. Major Khizar Hyat Khan Tiivana , Minister for 
Public Works, introduced the City of Lahore Corporation Bill, drafted on the lines 
of the Bombay, Calcutta and Karachi Corporation Acts. Moving for reference of 
the Bill to a Select Committee consisting of 25 members, the Minister said that the 
present Government, when it came into power, inhciited the superseded Municipal 
Committee of Lahore. The Government took immediate steps to improve the con¬ 
ditions. There were two obvious courses open to them with regaid to the future 
of the Committee, either to revive the Committee or to set up a Corporation. After 
due consideration, the Government came to the conclusion that the only way out 
of the difficulty was to set up a Corporation on the lines of the Karachi Corpora¬ 
tion. The Bill provided for three separate authorities—a Corporation, a Standing 
Committee and a Chief Executive Officer. The Corporation Council would consist 
of 53 members, 6 to be elected by special constituencies, 17 to be appointed by the 
Provincial Government and the rest to be elected. Opposition members opposed 
the motion for a select committee. Chaudhury Krishna Oopal butt (Congress) 
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moved for circulation of the Bill for eliciting public opinion thereon. He charac¬ 
terised the Bill as an anti-democratic and re-actionary measure and appealed to the 
Government not to rush it through. He said that the provision for the appoint¬ 
ment of an executive Ollicer by the Government was a negation of democracy and 
an insult to local self-government. B/gum Rashida Latif LUiji (Unionist), opposing 
the Government, motion, said that the Bill had been drafted by the Administrator 
of the Lahore Municipality, who knew nothing of the city of Lahore. Malik Barkat 
Ah, (Ministerialist) urged that the Bill should not be rushed through but should 
be given the widest publicity. Lula Sita Rain (Independent), supporting the cir¬ 
culation motion, reviewed the history of the old Municipal Committee and said 
that the Corporation Bill was an attempt to take away all the powers of local self- 
government. The main cause ot the failure of the Lahore Municipal Committee, 
he said, was the provision of separate electorates. That provision was embo¬ 
died in the present Bill. In his opinion there could be no improvement in the 
condition of Lahore till the system oi joint electorates was introduced. The dis¬ 
cussion had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

Allowance to Ministers 

28th. NOVEMBER :—Lain Dcshbandhu Gupta (Congress) sought the leave 
of the House to-day to move an adjournment motion relating to the “evasive and 
unsatisfactory reply given by the Government to a question eliciting information 
about, the travelling allowances diawm by the Ministers.” The Speaker pointed 
out that the motion amounted to criticising the conduct of the Government which 
could only be done through a substantive motion. A discussion followed on the 
question of the admissibility of the motion. The Premier assured the House 
that salaries and travelling allowances were paid to the Ministers and the Parlia¬ 
mentary Secretaries in accordance with the rules sanctioned by the House. If the 
Opposition had any doubt, about the conduct of the Ministers or the Parliamentary 
Secretaries they could bring forward a substantive mol ion. He asked the Opposition 
members not to raise such frivolous questions and waste the time of the House. 
Such questions served no useful purpose. He further assured the House that no 
Minister or Parliamentary Secretary had drawn allowance for travelling out-side 
the province except, when on otlicial business. Ur. Gopichand Bhargava , Leader 
of the Opposition Party, said that the Opposition was entitled to know what 
money was being spent by the Ministerial party on party propaganda. The 
matter was ultimately dropped on an assurance being given by the Premier 
that if a fresh notice of the question were given, he would supply the necessary 
information. 

Lahore Compensation Bill (oontd.) 

Discussion on the Opposition Party’s motion for the circulation of the City 
of Lahore Corporation Bill was next resumed. Mian Abdul Aziz , former J‘resident, 
of the Lahore Municipal Committee was cheered when he rose to support the 
circulation motion. He said that the Bill which was full of defects had been 
brought forward only to ston the agitation for the revival ot the Municipal 
Committee. The Bill, as framed, would not serve the host interests of the city. 
Proceeding, Mian Abdul Aziz pointed out that the Corporation could not be set, 
up for another couple of years. Therefore fresh elections of the Committee should 
be held immediately and, in the mean lime, the Bill should he circulated for 
eliciting public opinion. Dr. Gokulrhand Narang, former Minister for Local 
Self-Government, defending his action in superseding the Municipal Committee of 
Lahore, said that due consideration was given to the matter by the then Government 
before coming to a conclusion. The decision for supersession was unanimously 
reached. The representation against the supersession wws received too late; 
otherwise he would have restored the Committee. {Supporting the circulation 
motion, Ur. Narang said that the Bill was a ‘rotten’ legislation, therefore it 
must be circulated for eliciting public opinion. Mr. K. L. Gauba, (Independent), 
supporting the circulation motion, emphasised that there was no reason why the 
Committee should not be revived. Begam Shah Nawaz , a former municipal 
commissioner, on posed the circulation motion, and said that the Bill was only a 
draft which undoubtedly had some defects. Those defects could he removed in the 
Select Committee, she added. She appealed to the Opposition Party not to vote 
lor the Government motion for referring it t,o a Select Committee. Pandit Shriram 
Sharma and Pt. Bhagatram also supported the circulation motion, the discussion 
on which had not concluded, when the House adjourned till November 30. 
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Next day, the 30th. November, the Opposition member’s main objections to 
the Rill were, that it was based on undemocratic, principles, containing as it did, 
the principle of nomination, that the interests of the citizens of Lahore proper 
were not being adequately protected and that the Chief Executive Officer was made 
responsible to Government rather than to the Corporation. Replying to the debate, 
the hon. Major Khizar Hyat Khan Tiwana , Minister for Public Works and 
Local Self-Government reviewed the working of the past, Municipal Committee of 
Lahore leading to its supersession and charged the old Committee with not 

providing amenities of life to the citizens of Lahore. The Congress Party’s 
circulation motion was pressed to a division and rejected. Next day, the 1st. 
December, the Opposition Party decided not to co-operate with the Government 
on the Select Committee of the City of Lahore Corporation Rill. Before the 

motion for referring the Rill to a Select. Committee was put to vote, the 

Leader of the Opposition Party requested the Government to appoint two 

more members of the Opposition Party on the Committee. He pointed out that 
the Opposition Party consisted of 01 members, out of a House of 171, excluding 
the Speaker and therefore, according to their numerical strength, they must be 
given one-third representation on the Select Committee. The Pmmer stated that he 
did not sec eve to eye with the Leader of the Opposition in this respect. He was 
the Leader of only 30 members and not 0.1. The hon. Khizar fhjat Khan Tiwana , 
Minister in charge of the Rill, said that, before constituting the Select Committee, 
lie had consulted the Leader of the Opposition Party and included his nominees in 
the Committee. At this late stage, it. was not. possible for him to take two more 
members of the Opposition as, according to the rules, the personnel of the Select 
Committee could not exceed 2.'>. The Opposition Party then moxed a motion that, 
Master llaranam Dass (scheduled caste) he appointed to the Committee in place of 
Sardar Gopal Singh (Unionist). The motion was defeated by NJ votes against 
4S votes. The Speaker refused to accept, the Opposition's request, that each name be 
put to vote separately. He pointed out that since the inauguration of the Reforms, 
there had not occurred a single instance, when each name of the members of any 
Select. Committee had been put to vole separately. Dr. (lopichmid Bhun/ava , at 
this stage, informed the Speaker that as a protest against the Government, atti¬ 
tude, he was withdrawing his nominees from the Select. Committee. The Speaker 
then put to vote the names of the Committee, excluding those of tile Opposition 
Party's nominees. The motion was earned by 87 against 17 votes. 

Rising Pit ices in Punjab 

4th DECEMBER The Speaker, Sir Shahahmldin, ruled out of order today the 
adjournment n olion tabled by Choudhri Krishna Gopal Putt (Congress) to discuss 
“the fn.ilme of the Government to check the rising prices of foodstuffs and other 
articles. Objecting to the leave being granted to the motion, the Piemier, Sir 
N 'oleander Ui/at Khan said that, the prices went, up two weeks ago but now they 
were coming down, lie, liowexer, assured the House that the Go\eminent were 
watching the price movements and that it was premature to discuss the matter. 

('hoiulhrt Krishna Gopal Duff alleged that there was a general impression in the 
province that, most of the members of the Government, had made hundreds and 
thousands of rupees since the outbreak of the war and that this was why the 
Government were not cheeking the rise in the prices. The Premier strongly re¬ 
pudiated the allegations and challenged the mover to bring forward a substantive 
motion, instead of an adjournment motion. The Premier also drew the attention 
of the House to the setting up of the Pi ice Contiol Board in the Punjab and 
assured the House that the Government would give due consideration to its 
recommendations. Sanlar halstvgh (Congress) informed the Speaker that some 
members even of the Opposition did not see eye to eye with the mover of the 
motion on this matter. The Speaker ruled the motion out of order. 

Debt Redemption Ride 

11th. DECEMBER : -An interesting situation developed to-day when somo 
members of the Ministerial Party claimed a division on a motion of the 
Opposition Party, and, in the division which followed, the members of the 
Opposition Party remained neutral, while one of the members of the Unionist 
Party recorded his vote in favour of the Opposition and all others against, it. The 
motion was thus rejected by 8b votes to 1. The motion in question was for the 
circulation of the Punjab Relief of Indebtedness (Amendment) Bill, moved by Lala 
Dunichand (Congress). After a lengthy debate, the Speaker put the motion to a 
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vote. A member of the Ministerial Tarty claimed a division while the Opposition 
Tarty Leader, l>r. Gnpichand Bkargava pointed out to the Speaker that the mover 
as well as tile supporters of the motion did not claim a division. The Speaker 
pointed out that he would go according to the Tarli ament ary practice. When voting 
took place, the members of the Opposition Tarty did not walk into the lobbies. 
The members of the Ministerial Tarty only recorded their votes. One of them 
recorded his vote in favour and others against the motion, which was thus defeated 
amidst Ministerial cheers. Diieav Chamanlal , Deputy Leader of the Opposition 
Tarty, pointed out to the Speaker that, according to parliamentary procedure those 
who had shouted “ayes” must vote for the motion. Some members of the Unionist 
Tarty, he said, had shouted ‘ayes’ but. voted against the motion, lie urged the 
Speaker to declare the division null and void. The Speaker postponed his ruling 
and put the Government, motion for referring the Bill to a Select Committee. The 
motion was carried without a division. 

Eailier, the members of the Opposition Tarty, speaking on the circulation 
motion, criticised the provisions of the Bill and characterised them as drastic. 
While fully agreeing with the principle of the Bill for giving debt relief to the 
poor agriculturists, they pointed out that, the Bill being of a drastic nature, must 
he circulated l'or the purpose of eliciting public opinion. Sir Gokulrhand Naravg 
expressed the view that, the intention of the Government was to wipe out the 
entire debts. He saw in the Bill some sinister motive. Replying to the debate, 
the Premier said that the Bill was before the public for the last two months 
and those who wanted to express their opinions had done so either through the 
Tress or through the members of this House. He however, welcomed opinions at 
the Committee stage. He characterised the Opposition motion as a dilatory one 
and appealed to the rural members of the Opposition Tarty not to support the motion. 
Village Tanciiayats Bill 

12th. DECEMBER The question-hour was dispensed with in order to 

pass the Village Tanchayats Bill to-day. Initiating the debate on the third 

leading, Sardar Han Singh (Congress) strongly opposed the Bill and said 

that, the Opposition Tarty was more keen and eager than the Government on 
rehabilitation and reconstruction of Punjab villages so that the villagers might, be 
trained in self-government. But. their main objection to the present. Bill was that 
it contained harmful provisions. Khan Mnhd. Yusuf Klian (Unionist) thought, that 
the Bill markedly improved the < >ld Act. (Hi. Muhd. Hussain and Lain Devraj 

Sethi (Congress) opposed the measure. Replying to the debate, Major Khizar Hijut 

Khan Ttwana , Minister for Development, said that the village panchayat, system 

was a Swadeshi model of self government. They were trying to revive that through 

this Bill and thus confer a great boon on villagers. Regarding franchise, he added, 

even in the case of the district hoards and municipal committees the rule-making 
power rested with the Government. The Government’s intention was to give the 
widest possible franchise, so that every villager could have a say in the affairs of 
the village. The minorities and scheduled castes would he fully safeguarded. The 
third reading of the Bill was passed without, a division. At the suggestion of the 
Tremier, the House adjourned for Xmas holidays to meet again on the 8th. 
January 1940. 


The N. W. Frontier Legislative Assembly 

Autumn Session—Peshawar—14th. to 28th. September 1939 

Official Bill Passed 

The autumn session of the N. W. Frontier Legislative Assembly commenced 
at, Teshawar on the 14th. September 1989 with Malik Khuda Bux Khan, 
Speaker in the chair. The House transacted official business and quickly passed the 
N. W. F. T. Agriculturist Debtors Relief (Amendment) Bill, the Entertainment 
Duty (Amendment) Bill and the Trimary Eduction (Amendment) Bill. The 
Goondas Bill, which aimed at penalising those who indulge in loose, provocative 
and abusive writings and speeches, was referred to a Select Committee to 
report by September 25. 
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Table Waters Bill 

The House then discussed the 3 able Waters Bill taxing aerated waters at 
the rate of one pice per hotte. The measure came in for strong opposition 
from various sections of the House including some Congress members. Mr. 
Meherchand Khanna's motion for circulating the Bill for eliciting public opinion 
was lost. Rai Bahadur (-hnnanlal , Parliamentary Secretary, who introduced 
the Bill pointed out that the province was consuming about 1,08,00,000 bottles 
and said that by taxing them the Government would get an additional revenue 
of Ks. 1,75,000. He added that the Bill would not affect the poor. The House 
then adjourned till the next day. the 15th. September, when Sardar A jit Singh's 
motion that the Bill be referred to a Select Committee to report thereon by 
September ‘25 was rejected and the Bill was passed. 

Control of Bricks 

The Assembly held two Sessions to-day. The House devoted the afternoon 
session to the discussion of Mr. Abdul Rah Aish tar's adjournment motion relating 
to the action to control the prices of foodstuffs in the N. W. F. Province in order 
to prevent undue profiteering The motion was lost. Replying to the debate, 
Mr. Bhanju Ram Uaudhi , Finance Minister said that increase in the prices 
of foodstuffs was inevitable following the declaration of war and he assured 
the mover that the Government had done everything possible under the 
circumstances, without resorting to drastic measures. The Minister added that 
the representatives of the Government had conform! with leading merchants of 
Peshawar and fixed the rates of foodstuffs. Rat Bahadur ('hinum Lai , Parliamentary 
Secretary, enumerated the various steps which the Government had taken to 
regulate the prices of commodities in the province. 

Tribal Outranks 

18th. SEPTEMBER Dr. Khan Sahib, the Premier made a speech to-day, describ¬ 
ing the measures which were within the scope of the Provincial Government to 
adopt in order to combat the menace of raids and kidnappers in the southern 
districts of the Frontier. The occasion was Bai Bahadur Afehrrhand Khanna's 
adjournment motion to discuss the failure of the Government to take any timely and 
effective action on the report of the Bnnnu Raid Enquiry Committee! While not 
objecting to the motion, the Premier said, “This Government is of the people and we 
are not afraid of any condemnation. If we are faulty the House will see it. but if 
the people attribute imaginary faults to us we do not mind.’’ The motion was 
eventually disallowed by the speaker. 

Non-official Bills 

The House also discussed to-day nonoflicial Bills and passed Mr. Abdur 
Rahkhan Nishtar's Punjab Tenancy (N. W. F. P. Amendment) Bill, whereby all 
male and female heirs of occupancy tenants would be entitled to inherit occupancy 
rights unconditionally. Sardar Ajit Smgh's N. W. F. P. 8ikh Religious 
Endowment Bill was referred to a Select Committee. The House refused leave 
to Rai Bahadur Alehrchand Khanna and Lata r l\dc ('hand Dhmgia to introduce 
the N. W. F. P. Dowry Restriction Bill and the N. W. F. P. Dowry Restraint 
Bill respectively, 

AiuoiTRNMRxr Motion 

20th. SEPTEMBER : —Ten members of the Muslim League Party in the 
Assembly headed by their leader, Sardar Auran:geh Khan , staged a walk-out to-day 
as a protest against the decision of the Speaker ruling out of order Gaidar Aurang- 
eb’e adjournment motion to discuss the manner in which the Government conducted 
the recent selection of candidates for Nail) Tehsildarship. Mr. Abdul Rashid Khan 
was the only member of the Muslim League Party who lemainod in his seat. 

Rai Bahadur Mehr ('hand Khanna sought leave of the House to discuss his 
adjournment motion relating to the alleged failure of the Government, to prevent 
and combat, the raid committed on Teri (Kohat District) on the night between 28th. 
and 29th. July last,. The mover regretted that, though timely intimation was given 
to the Government in regard to the possibility of a tribal raid on Teri, yet, no pre¬ 
cautionary measures were adopted. Doctor Khan Sahib , the Premier, said that the 
condition in the Frontier Province, especially in the districts of Dora Ismail Khan 
and Bannu and part of Kohat was serious, and it was impossible for the Govern¬ 
ment to draft police and Frontier Constabulary to every part of the threatened 
districts. The Government were, however, doing their best to improve the condition 
25 
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prcvailing in those districts. As regards the raid on Tcri, the Premier assured the 
mover that, the action taken by the Police and the Frontier Constabulary was most 
successful and the raiders were not only severely dealt with but almost the entire 
looted property was recovered. In view of the reply given by the Premier, Kai 
Bahadur Mchr Chand withdrew his motion. 

Official Bills 

21st. September The House discussed official Bills to-day and quickly passed 
the N. W. F. P. Motor Vehicles Taxation Amendment Bill, the Courts Regulation 
Amendment Bill and the Punjab Municipal (North-West Frontier Province 
Amendment) Bill. Next day, the 22nd. September, the House addopted the 
report of the Public A counts Committee on appropriation accounts for 1937-138 
and adjourned till the 23th. 

The Goondas Bill 

25th SEPTEMBER .—The Assembly considered the North-West, Frontier Pro¬ 
vince Goondas Bill which aimed at penalising any person who publicly used foul, 
abusive or otherwise indecent languages likely to cause a breach of the peace between 
different sections of the public. I>r. Khan 8ahih , the Premier, presented to the 
House the report of the Select, Committee on the Bill and then moved lor its 
consideration clause by clause. Kai Bahadur Mchi chand Khanna moved that, the 
Bill be circulated for eliciting public opinion thereon till January 13, 1940. Mr. 
Khanna said that, the conditions prevailing in the pnnince did not warrant resort 
to a measure of such sweeping nature. Demin Ghanjimtn Gaud hi , Finance 
Minister, agreed with the mo\er that the Bill was an extraoidinary measure, hut 
assured him that it would be used in only extiaoidiuaiv and extreme eases. 8kirdar 
Aaraugzcb Khan, Leader of t,lic Opposition deplored that, for ordinary times 
extraordinary measures were being resorted to. Opposing the circulation motion, 
Hr. Khun Su/nh refuted the arguments that 1 lie Bill aimed at curbing the civil 
liberties of the people. The Bill, he said, would he applied only to those persons 
who indulged in abusive languages and created mischief by false propaganda. The 
motion was lost. 

Earlier the House passed the N. W. F. 1*. Muslim Waqf Amendment Bill, 
the Opposition party declining to take part, in the discussion. 

Hindus A Sikhs in Constat,flaky 

20th. SEPTEMBER A non-otlicial resolution recommending to the, Provincial 
Government to approach the Central (io\eminent for giving adequate repiesentation 
to the Hindus and Sikln in the Frontier Constabulary and Khassadar forces was 
discussed to-day. Kai Bahadur Mchr ('hand Khanna , the mom 1 of the resolution, 
reierred to the Bannu Inquiry Committee Report and said that the raids aiul 
kidnappings were assuming a communal turn and hence the question of granting 
adequate representation to the minorities was all the more necessary. Muslim 
members, both from the Congress and Muslim League benches, opposed the 
resolution while Hindu and Sikh members supported it. Dr. Khan 8afub, Premier, 
announced that the Provincial Government would shortly he communicating with 
the Government of India regarding the representation of Hindus and Dikiis in 
the centralised section of the Frontier Constabulary. Mr. Khanna, replying to 
the debate, observed that his resolution was of very great significance from the 
minorities’ point, of view and he refused to withdraw it. The resolution was put to 
the vote and lost by an overwhelming majority. 

The Goondas Bill (uontp.) 

26th. to 28th. SEPTEMBER -After three day’s discussion, the Assembly 
passed on the 28th September the N. W. F. P. Goondas Bill providing for the control 
of goondas residing in or frequenting the province, and their removal elsewhere, and 
for penalising persons using abusive and foul language in public. All opposition 
amendments, numbering oil, were either lost or withdrawn, save two of a minor 
nature which were accepted. A point, of order was raised by Mr. Abdnr ltab 
Nishtar (Independent) that the Bill was beyond the scope of a Provincial Legislature. 
He remarked that the object of the Bill was to empower the Provincial Government 
to expel a person from the province and regulate his movements even after his 
expulsion. This was ultra vires of a provincial legislature. He further observed 
that the Bill affected the British as well as non-British subjects and, taking into 
consideration the geographical conditions of the North-West Frontier Province, 
expulsion might be to a place in or outside India, He claimed that so far as 
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powers to legislate for expulsion outside India of those persons who were not 
British subjects was concerned, they had been vested in the Federal Legislature. 
The expulsion of British subjects from India, or from one unit to another unit 
in India was not provided anywhere. The Spcakar ruled out the point, holding 
that following the example of the Defence of India Act, where similar powers had 
been mentioned under the heading “Public Order.” the Bill fell within the purview 
of the phiase “Public order” mentioned in the Provincial List. Sard nr Auravgzab 
Khan , Leader of the Muslim League Party, opposing the Bill, said that if would 
remain a blot on the fair name of the province. Some day, he hoped, the evil 
would be righted. Rai Bahadur Airin' ('hand Khaniia, Leader of the Hindu-Sikh 
Nationalist Party, opposed the principle of the Bill. Mr. Kir Bakhtsh (Independent) 
remarked tha f the Bill created a bad precedent, though nobody could be found 
to sympathise 1 with goondas. Mr. Ahdur Hah Nishtar (Independent) feared that 
the Act might be used ruthlessly by a “third party” in the country some day. 
Concluding the discussion, the Sremicr gave an assuiance that the Ad. would be 
applied, without discrimination, to all persons who used foul and abusive language 
on a public stage. Dr. Khan Sahib proceeded to remark, “Home honourable 
members have mentioned that the clouds are reappearing and that there is a 
possibility of the replacement of this Government, by an irresponsible government, 
who may use the Act. ruthlessly against, its sponsors. Let. me assure all the 
honourable members that we are ready tor all eventualities. Those who are out 
to free their country are never afraid to meet, all possible dangers involved in the 
fulfilment of that noble task.” The Assembly then adjourned sum die. 

Special Session—Peshawar—6tb. & 7th. November, 1939 

Resolution on War 

A special session of the Assembly commenced on the 6th November 
1039 when the House discussed the ipsolution on the War crisis 
moved by the J*re niter, the lion. Di. Khan Sahcb. Speaking on the resolution 
the Premior stressed that it was of the utmost, importance that they should 
maintain a united front in the struggle for seeming freedom of India. “If the 
Biitish people are asking the people of this eountiy to make sacrifices in this 
war, the latter are entitled to be told ol the cause lor which the Britishers are 
fighting. If they want to have us as comrades in the battle against 
German aggression for securing the freedom of Boland, they must, he prepared to 
remove from our minds the doubts and convince us that, after the war, our 
comradeship will continue on absolutely equal teims and our freedom unconditionally 
and ungrudgingly be accorded.'’ It would be a great sin, continued the ITemier, 
for those who are the peoples’ representatives to sit quiet and not demand a clear 
declaration from the British Go\eminent of their intention after the war. It, was 
for the House to decide whelher Sir Samuel Hoare’s statement, gave a correct 
interpretation of the conditions existing in India. Gandhiji extended the hand 
of friendship to Britain, but the latter had spurned it. The 1’render said, ‘‘Uur’s 
is the weapon of non-violence with which we shall fight, to the last. The result 
of violence is violence and bitterness and if exploitation and ignorance are set 
aside, there may be permanent peace in the world.” Concluding, the Premier 
said that the speedy solution of the present vital problems lequired that quick 
agreement, should be reached between the people of this country and England. 
That would be a hundred times more beneficial than an agreement painfully 
secured after long-drawn, irritating and pettifogging discussion. 

Mian Jaffar Shah (Congress) moved an amendment to the resolution deleting 
t,hc words ‘‘including arrangements whereby all war measures in this province 
may be undertaken with the consent, of and executed thiougli the Provincial 
Government” and adding the words, ‘‘and in view of the failure of the British 
Government to meet India’s demand, this Assembly is of opinion that the Govern¬ 
ment cannot associate itself with the British policy. 

Sardar Aurangzeo Khan , Leader of the Muslim League Party, moved the 
League amendment. He said that in moving the amendment, he was performing 
his duty towards non-Congress India. He traced the negotiations between the 
Viceroy, Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah and attributed the failure of the talks 
to the ’ non-compromising attitude of the Congress which, he said, had claimed 
to represent the whole of India. Mr. Aurangzcb Khan believed in a free India 
but not in an India dominated by Congress Imperialism, which was as poisonous 
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as British Imperialism. The Muslim League demanded a sense of security, 
justice and fairplay from the majority community and welcomed the British 
Government’s declaration repudiating the Congress claim to represent the whole 
of India. He paid a tribute to the personality of Mr. Jiniiah and condemned the 
Congress for not recognising the Muslim League as an authoritative representative 
body of Indian Muslims. 

Rai Bahadur Meh rcha/nf Khomui refuted the argument that the Muslims 
constituted a minority and said that their population in the world was 4o0 
millions, lie declared that the British Government had failed to make a correct 
estimate of the conditions prevailing in India and he urged the framing of a 
constitution for India by her own people. 

The hon. Mr. lihanjuram Gandhi, Finance Minister criticised Sir Samuel 
IToare’s statement that the King's Government would be carried on and declared 
that India’s noble light for freedom would be pursued with vigour and earnestness 
to the last man. ‘ Minority problems existed in every country and the present 
was not the occasion for the parties to tight among themselves. r I hey should 
unite against the forces of Biitish Impel ialism. lie appealed through Gaidar 
Aurangzeb Khan to the Governments of Bengal and Runjab to resign at this 
juncture and make common cause with the Congress. Concluding, Mr. Gandhi 
said that the days of the aristocracy were over and challenged Mr. Aurangzeb 
Khan to form an alternative stable "Ministry in the Frontier. 

Pir Baksh Khan, Hr. C\ C. Ghosh, Mr. Ah dal Pash td Khan, Mr. Kamdar 
Khan and others took part in the debate. Discussion bad not concluded when 
the House adjourned till the next day. the 7th November, when the 
representative character ol the Muslim League to speak on behalf 
of the Muslim India was questioned by the Muslim Congress members. 
Emphatically repudiating the League’s claim, Qa.zt Attaullah Khan, Education 
Minister, said that the Frontier province which was inhabited by 94 per cent of 
Muslims was a Congress province and how could the Muslim League, constituted 
as it was of Knights, reactionaries, landlords and titlehohlers, represent the poor 
Muslims ? He declared that, the Congress was always ready to settle the communal 
questions with the Muslim League but the difficulty was that the Congress, which, 
as a lion-communal organisation, could speak on behalf of the whole of India, was 
unable to recognise the representative character of the Muslim League. 

Rai Bahadur Jswar Das Satchancy said that the failure of the British Govern¬ 
ment to declare her war aims showed the bankruptcy of British statesmanship. 
‘Why were not Indian political leaders consulted when India was involved in war V 
he asked. The communal diderences existed in every country, he added, but the 
situation in India had been greatly accentuated by forcing the communal award 
on India. 

Mr. Abdul Pah Khan Nishtar criticised Mahatma Gandhi for his inconsistency 
regarding participation in the war as indicated in his statements issued from time 
to time.” He opposed that part of the resolution which stated that in order to 
secure the co-operation of Indian people, the principles of democracy should be 
applied to India and its policy should be guided by her people. Freedom, he added, 
was their birthright and it was diflioult to attain independence by arguments and 
statements. They must make sacrifices and create some conditions in India 
under which Britain will be compelled to part with the power. 

Winding up the debate, the Premier , Dr. Khan Sahib characterised Muslim 
League amendment as lifeless and disappointing. He hoped it would be withdrawn. 
He appealed to the members that when they spoke from a public platform they 
Bhould endeavour to educate those who were being exploited and deceived by 
interested persons. Addressing Biitish statesmen, the Premier said, “We shall fight 
for you ; we shall give yon recruits for the freedom of Roland ; but what will we 
get after the war ? Not freedom but continuance of slavery, because somebody in 
India is not satisfied.” “The question is not of life and death for our country,” 
declared the Premier. ‘‘Let us unite at this juncture and set an example for the 
next generation. Let us be one nation, let us not be in league with those who want 
to keep us in bondage”. He appealed to the members not to be misled by the bogey 
of ‘religion in danger’ and unite for the common cause of the freedom of India. 
The Muslim League amendment was rejected without a division and the Premier’s 
resolution was adopted in an amended form. A division was not challenged. The 
Assembly then adjourned sine die. 
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The new Constitution has made certain changes in the primary membership 
form. Even if the new forms are not ready, you will please sec that, the father’s 
name or in the case of a married woman, the husband’s name is recorded on the 
present form. You will also see that ev<' y form that is filled is attested by a 
witness. 

II—Allahabad — 3rd. July 1039 

It has come to my notice that subordinate Congress Committees have in 
various places passed resolutions calling in question the decision of the A. I. C. C. 
Several Committees have organised meetings to condemn its decisions arrived at by 
the only democratic method, that is by a majority vote. It must be realised that 
Congress Committees are under the jurisdiction of the A. I. C. C. They have to 
work under it and carry out its instructions. If subordinate organisations question 
the authority of the superior organisation under which they have to work and 
whose instructions they have to carry out, there will be no discipline left in our 
organisation. Jl we allow such indiscipline unchecked, we may despair of organis¬ 
ing the country for any effective action against our opponents. 

], therefore, request all the Provincial Congress Committees to warn Congress 
Committees subordinate to them, against all such undesirable activities Where warn¬ 
ing proves ineffective action may be taken. It must however be understood that a 
request or suggestion can always be made to the A. I. C. C. 

IJI—Allahabad—?lh. July 10H9 

The conference of the Secretaries of the Provincial Congress Committees, which 
met at Bombay on .lime L’tt, TJ39, decided, among other things, that a uniform system 
of accounts be adopted by all ProMucial Cong less Committees and their subordinate 
committees. At present our accounts in seicial Prouncial Congress Committees, 
let alone their Hiihoidinalc committees, arc in a very unsatisfaetoiy and disordeied 
state. This is highly derogatory to the picstige ol our great organisation. The All 
India Congiess Committee meeting, at Bombay adopted constitutional changes with a 
view to purge the Congiess of irregulainies and c.omiption that have of late crept 
in. The systematic keeping of accounts Mill be a step in the same direction. To 
this end we ha\e prepaicd some notes with legaid to the maintenance of accounts 
for your guidance. You will please issue instructions to your subordinate committees 
also on the lines suggested in these notes. 1 may further remind you of what L 
said at the Conlerence that ior the better keeping ot your accounts and those of your 
subordinate committees, it is iieeessaiy that you employ at least one whole time 
internal auditor ior your piowncc. 'Jins will diminish financial imv abilities to a 
great extent 

We also suggest that our committees should carefully frame their budget and 
sanction expenditure. A small Accounts Sub-Committee may be formed for the 
purpose. 

This Office will always be prepared to render what help it can in the matter of 
systemiUsing the accounts of our Congiess Committees. 

NOTES 

The following are Notes for the guidance of Provincial and their Subordinate 
Congress Committees with regard to the maintenance of accounts issued from Swaraj 
Bhawan, Allahabad oil the 7th. July 11)39 

1. General 

(«) Financial year : 

All Congress Committees must have a fixed financial year for purposes of 
accounting. The financial year of the A. I. C. C. is from 1st October to the 30th 
September and it is suggested that other committees should also fix their financial 
year accordingly. All tile committees must, therefore, close their accounts for the 
current year on the 30th September, 1939 irrespective of the time of commencement 
of the year. 

(b) P, C. Cs and their subordinate committees \ 

The Provincial offices should make arrangements for the supervision, inspection 
and audit of the accounts of the town, district and other congress committees under 
them. The subordinate committees should be instructed to forward their statements 
of receipts and payments and a copy of their Trial Balance to the Provincial 
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Conference of the Secretaries 

Bombay -27 th. June J939 

A meeting of the Secretaries of the Provincial Congress Committees was held 
in Congress House, Bombay, on the 27th. June Bahu Rajendra Prasad presided. 

He explained the object, of the meeting. The A. 1. C. C. having adopted far- 
reaching changes in the Congress Constitution the* 1\ C. Cs had to make necessary 
adjustments in their own constitutions, These adjustments were to he (‘fleeted at 
an early date and the changed constitutions submitted to the Working Committee 
for approval. For the smooth and effective woiking of the Congress machinery a 
number of suggestions weie made*. Sri Bajendra Prasad stressed the necessity 
of the Head Ollice being periodically informed of how things were going on in the 
provinces and the Congress machinery functioning. If not monthly at least quarter¬ 
ly reports must he submitted to the A. 1. C. C. ollice. It would also help the 
provinces to receive periodical reports of enrolment, of members and other matters 
from the districts, finder this arrangement the disputes will lie settled as they 
arise instead of accumulating and then being disposed of hurriedly. 

The new permanent constituencies should he formed immediately and not later 
when members arc enrolled and thus cause giu*n for suspicion. 

The A. I. C. C. office received all manners of complaints calling for immediate 
redress. It is not possible to give redress unless fads nie gone into and all sides 
heard. The Tribunals as envisaged in the new Constitution must be immediately 
brought into being to facilitate the settlement of election and other disputes. It 
was suggested that the A. J. C. C. ollice should send model rules for the election 
of tribunals. 

Home suggestions were also made and adopted with regard to the office 
machinery. Office secretaries in towns and districts must he familiar with the 
office routine and have tolerable knowledge of the Constitution. They should also 
know some accounting. 

An auditor is to lie appointed for every province. The A. I. C. C. office will 
frame a system of accounts to he generally adopted in the provinces. 

Towards the conclusion of the meeting, Him J. B. Kripulani explained how 
95 per cent of our quariels would cease il secretaries and ollice bearers did not 
become party men when administering their duties as secretaries and ollice heareis. 
They should keep settling disputes. 

He also explained how it was necessary for the provinces to have one or two 
inspectors who know accounts and keep constantly on the move. 

No resolutions were passed. 

Circulars to the Provincial Congress Committees 

The following Circulars were issued from time to time by Acharya J . B . 
Kripalani, the Congress Bectetary, to the Provincial Congress Committees 
I—Allahabad—3id. July 19J9 

I draw your attention to the changes made in the Constitution in the A. T. 
C. C. meeting held in Bombay. As soon as the new Constitution embodying the 
changes is ready, copies shall he sent to you. This will take 2-3 days more. In the 
meantime as everything that was done m Bombay was published in the press you 
will commence your work in the light of the new rules made. 

I also draw your attention to the various resolutions passed by the A. I. C. C. 
in Bombay. You will please note that the Working Committee have fixed Julv 
•list as the last date by which all the Tribunals in the province are to be form eel. 
You will please send information of formation of Tribunals to this Office. You 
perhaps know that if the provinces fail to foim the Tribunals by the end of this 
month the Working Committee will have to form such Tribunals for the province. 

I hope it will not he necessary for the Working Committee to intervene in this 
matter and even if there are parties it will he possible to form this judicial body 
unanimously or at least by the majority that is necessary for its formation. 

I am sending you herewith for your information and guidance a copy of the 
time table made for the enrolment of primary members and for guiding the con- 
gresB elections this year. 
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Congress Committees every quarter of the year. The provincial office should publish 
annual statement showing the total receipt, and expenditure of CongresB funds 
throughout the whole province in a consolidated form compiled from the statements 
received from the town and district congress committees and the statement of 
the Provincial Cion gross itself. The A. 1. C. C. office will similarly, with the 
help of the periodical statements received from the P. 0. Os, issue annual statements 
embodying the Provincial accounts along with the All India Congress Committee 
accounts. Instructions should he issued hv the P. C. Cs to all their subordinate 
congress committees on the lines suggested in these notes and the inspectors 
appointed by the Provincial Congress Committees are to see that the accounts are 
properly kept, and the instructions from the central office are carried out properly. 
The inspectors should also explain to them the approved methods of accounting, 
namely the double entry system and try that the system is adopted. In any case 
the P. 0. Cs must see that a uniform system of accounting is followed by all their 
subordinate committees. 

2. Control of Accounts 

(a) Budget : 

The expenditure is to be regulated by the preparation of periodical budgets 
sanctioned and approved by the local or provincial committee at the case may be. 
'idie budget should be prepared by the treasurer or the secretary in the beginning 
of the year and should contain tiie probable income and expenditure for the year 
calculated on the basis of o or 4 years’ aierage. {Sanction must be obtained for the 
expenditure not budgeted for and for items not covered under the usual activities 
of the Committee. The Congress Committee should on the basis of this budget, 
authorise the secretary or the president to make payments upto the sum provided 
under diHeront. heads. For the sake of convenience a small amount not exceeding 
ten per cent, of the total budget may be provided under sundries. The president, 
or the secretary with the approval of the president may be allowed to spend from 
this amount at his discretion in case of emergency subject, to the sanction of the 
committee in the following meeting. 

(b) Sanctioning Authority : 

There should be ordy one sanctioning authority namely the Secretary through 
whom all vouchers must pass. No payments are to be made without such sanction. 
All demands for payments should be supported by duly authorised order or pro¬ 
perly drawn up bills and vouchers should bear the signature of the Secretary. 

(c) Bunking of Money : 

The committee must appoint a banker with whom the money may be deposited. 
All receipts should invariably be sent to bank and money required for expenditure 
must be drawn separately. In no case the receipts are to be used for expenses. 

(d) Cash Balance : 

Amount, of permanent advance and cash-balance to be kept with the secretary 
and the cashier for day to day expenses should be fixed by the committee and the 
secretary and the cashier should keep only such amounts as cash balance. If 
additional cash balance has to be kept permission of the president should be 
obtained in the matter. 

(e) Receipts and vouchers : 

Receipts and vouchers are to be properly maintained and serially numbered. 
All receipt forms shall be bound in counterfoil books. Each book shall contain a 
fixed number of those running consecutively. Second set of receipt books should 
not ordinarily be used, unless first is exhausted. No amounts are to be received 
without, giving a receipt. 

Vouchers must be taken for all payments and no payment is to be made 
without the corresponding receipt of the recipient. The committee should have 
printed forms of receipts and vouchers. Vouchers must be serially numbered and 
filed in voucher files. 

{f) Periodical Returns : 

All the Provincial Congress Committees must invariably send to the A. I. C. 
C. office copies of their Trial Balance and statement of receipts and payments 
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every quarter of the year. Also at the close of the year they must supply the A. I. 
C. C. with a cony of their annual balance sheet. 

The Trial Balance is usually prepared on loose sheets ruled in a form similar 
to that of the journal (see form ‘C’ enclosed) with debit and credit money columns 
side by side. Each account is given a line and the name of the account is written 
in the particular column. The first money column is used for entering the total 
of the debt side of each Ledger Account and second column for the total of credit 
side of the Account. If the books are correctly written the debt total will equal 
the credit total. 

3. Books and Registers 

(a) Cash Book : 

All receipts and payments are to be entered in the cash book. It is to be 
checked with the cash in hand. As a rule all payments over Rs. 20 are to be made 
as far as possible by cheques (see form ‘A’ enclosed). 

(b) Petty Cash Book or Cnlumner Cash Book : 

The frequently occurring items of expenditure, if they are many, are to be 
entered in this book. This helps in doing away with the necessity of opening 
separate ledger accounts for every item. This cash book, therefore, serves two pur¬ 
poses—recording the expenditure and classifying it. under various heads which may 
lx; totalled at the end of the month. This book is to be used only if there arc a 
large number of petty expenses occurring frequently. The Subordinate Committees 
are not to use this book at all. (Sec form ‘IV enclosed). 

fc) Journal : 

Sometimes Transfer Entries or entries for rectification of errors have to he 
passed. These entries must be passed through journal. In order to make the 
journal entries self-explanatory it is essential that a concise explanation giving the 
reasons for the entry should he appended to every entry. This narration in a 
journal entry is as important as the figures comprising it. (See form ‘C’ enclosed). 

(<l) Ledger : 

All entries of the cash hook arc to be posted in the Ledger which will show 
an account of receipts and expenditure and the amount spent under each. The 
transferring of the entires from the cash book and Journal into the ledger is called 
‘posting’. This book is useful for the preparation of Trial Balance and Final 
Accounts, (^ee form MV enclosed). 

fc) Salary Register : 

It. is essential to maintain a separate Salary Register. This register should 
contain the name, designation and other particulars. (See form *E' enclosed). 

(f) Postage Register : 

This register should contain a detailed account of postage stamps spent. It 
is necessary to maintain an Imprest System of postage account.. Advances should 
be made to the postage clerk from time to time and the amount thus advanced 
should be debited to Postage Imprest account in the Cash Book. While making 
advances it. is essential to see that the previous advance has been properly account¬ 
ed for. At the close of the month the balance of postage is to be returned back 
to the cashier and should lie credited to Postage Imprest, account. The total 
amount spent on postage during the month is to be debited to Postage account 
and the corresponding credit is to be given to the Postage Imprest account. In 
this way at the close of the month the Postage Imprest, account will close and the 
postage account will he debited with the actual amount spent on postage stamps, 
(t^ee form ‘E’ enclosed). 

(g) Dead Stork and Furniture Register : 

It is essential to maintain a separate account in the Ledger for Dead Stock 
and furniture. All monies spent on furniture or other lasting and valuable stock 
should he debited to this account. This account will form a part, of the Assets 
of the Committee and is not to be treated as a revenue item. The furniture register 
should contain the details of furniture and all other details as to the date of pur¬ 
chase and price etc. of the article. 

26 
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The Committee should make provision for allowing annual depreciation on 
this account. 

Besides the above some other registers may be necessary for instance a register 
showing the number of receipt books printed and their description. This may also 
include the record of membership copies printed as well as any special receipts 
book for donation, subscription, etc. 

An issue register giving the names of persons to whom the receipts of mem¬ 
bership books are issued for collection of funds or enrolment of members should 
also be kept. The name, address and signature of the person receiving should be 
clearly put. The forms of these registers including convenient heads may be 
prepared by the Committee. 

IV— Allahabad — 5th. July 1939 

While sending you copies of the now Constitution, I would like to explain as 
best as I can some of the important, changes incorporated. It will not be out of 
place if I remind you that the revision of the constitution was taken in hand to 
tackle with the growing irregularities in our organisation which have weakened it 
for effective action. However perfect a constitution may be it can only be an 
external and mechanical aid to stop corruption. Much must depend upon the 
character of those working it or woiking under it. Yet if external and mechanical 
ndes are followed meticulously and in the spirit in which they are made some 
irregularities from which our organisation has sufFoicd in the past, may progressively 
diminish. We may not forget that our aim of national emancipation for the sake 
of the lowly and poor of India is high; our means for accomplishing our purpose 
is noble. If is therefore more than ever incumbent upon us to work in a spirit of 
Hclliess service which has made for the greatness of the Congress and the 
unique position it occupies today inside and outside India. There' need be no 
scramble for power in the ranks of those whose only rewards in the not very 
distant past, were lathi blows, jail walls and prisoner’s humiliation. Yet life seemed 
to be W'orfh li\ing more then than today, when we look powerful and our word 
seems to prevail. One wonders why there should be competition for positions in a 
land where the soil in every social, economic, political and philanthropic field is so 
refreshingly maiden. Truly the crop is plentiful but the labourers are few. May 
I therefore humbly request that the new Constitution be worked in the spirit which 
befits our high purpose. 

In the first three articles there are no changes or only verbal and slight 
changes here and there. * r 

Art. IV-a contemplates renewal of membership. This renewal is to be made 
next year as in form ‘B\ This year the primary members have to fill in and sum 
form ‘A’. The only additions to the form are that there should bo the father’s 
name or in the case of a married woman the husband’s name and the form is to 
be attested by a witness. If no other witnese is available the form may be attested 
by the person enrolling members. But the attestation must preferably be of some 
other neighbour. 

Art. V. The permanent roll shall be maintained in the District Congress 
Committee office. This must be considered as authoritative -for any reference, 
{Subordinate committees to District Congress Committees may have their own rolls 
for their own use but such rolls cannot, have the authority that the permanent 
district, roll has in which shall be recorded the fact of renewal of application every year. 

Art. Vll-a. No member can vote at any election unless lie has been conti¬ 
nuously on the register for 12 months piior to the date of election. J’rcviously the 
period was limited <o three months. It must, be noted that, this rule does not appl • 
fhis year. The old rule of three months applies this year. 


But, an exception is made in the case of primarv Congress Committees that 
aic newly made. Their executives, if any, may be elected by primary members who 
have a continued membership for three months. Where there are old primary 
committees functioning the rule of 12 months must apply from the next year. * 
Art. VII-b lays down as usual for members of executive and elected commit¬ 
tees the condition of habitual wear of khadi. 

A habitual wearer of khadi is one, as was affirmed in the last meeting of the 
Working Committee at Bombay, who satisfies the test laid dowm in the following 
ruling given by the Ex-President, Shri Vallabhbliai Patel and confirmed by the 
Working Committee at its meeting at Patna in December, 193-1, combined with Hip 
rule made by the Working Committee in April, l ( Jdb. The two arc given below : 
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Shri Vallahhbhai Patel's ruling : 

On a reference being made as to the definition of the term “habitual wearer 
wholly of hamlspun and handwoven khaddar” in Art. V Clause (6) (*) the Working 
Committee was of opinion that the definition given in the following terms by 
Sardar Vallahhbhai Patel represented their views : 

1. When a man wears clothes made of khadi as a matter of habit, he is a 
habitual wearer. If, therefore, for any just cause he cannot use khadi on some 
occasion, he does not cease to be habitual wearer. 

2. But if a person appears at Congress function in clothes not made of 
khadi, he will be presumed not to be habitual wearer of khadi. 

3. Habitual wearer of elotheB made of khadi means all clothes from top to 
toe made of liandspun and handwoven khadi. 

4. When it is pointed out to the Chair or when the Chairman of a Congress 
meeting himself knows that a voter or candidate is not wearing khadi clothes at 
that meeting, he is bound to rule that the person is not a habitual wearer inspitc 
of his protestations to the contrary. 

Working Committee rule of 1035 ( Jubbulj>ore Resolution) : 

“With reference to the enquiries made, the Working Committee instructs the 
Provincial Congress Committees to treat a person as habitual wearer of khaddar 
who lias shown himself as having worn khaddar for a period of six months prior 
to his election to ollice or as a member of the Congress Committee. 

It, was also decided by the last, meeting of the Working Committee at Bombay 
that “the khadi clause apply to all those who were granted Congress ticket in 
municipal and local boards and other elections even as it applies to members of 
legislatures.” 

Art. Vir-c iays down a further condition for being elected a delegate 
ora member of the Provincial Congress Committee or the District Congress 
Committee. Nobody can be a candidate tor these three positions unless he has 
been continuously on the register of three consecutive years. The cunent year 
must be counted in the 3 yeais. Exemption horn this clause can be granted to 
individuals and not to classes for the two years 1239 and 19-10 only by the Execu¬ 
tives of the P. C. Ch. 

Art. VII-d. Only two organisations namely the Hindu Mahasablia and the 
Muslim League have been named so far by the Working Committee as communal 
organisations for the purpose of this clause. 

Ait. VI11. Election of Tribunals. 

The election must preferably be unanimous by the executive of the P. C. C. 
and not by the P. C. C. In case unanimity is not, possible the tribunal must be 
elected by a three-fourth majority of all the members of the executive ami not 
merely of those present. 

'The district Tribunals have to be appointed not by district authorities but by 
the Provincial Tribunal itsell. If P. C. Cs fail to* discharge their duty the 
Working Committee is empowered to do this for them. It is howe\er to be hoped 
that theie will be no party consideration in the appointment of Provincial Tribunal 
which are our judicialy. They must be appointed with the trust and goodwill of 
all sections. 

Art. IX. It must be noted that the register of primary members shall be 
kept open lor inspection only for a week namely from September lfith to September 
23. No objections taken after that date shall* he valid. The register, after due 
corrections, if any, shall be ready by the 10th October after which no name can 
be added to it or subtracted from it except for any disciplinary action taken by 
proper authorities. J 

Art. X. Election of DelcgaUs: This in Bombay was discussed as the most 
controversial article and one which was not easily understood. There it was 
mentioned as Article XI. On carefully renumbering, it is found to be Art. X. 
The i‘resident had declared that the articles will be renumbered carefully later 

and had the permission of the House for doing so. 

The distribution between rural and urban members is retained only for 
purposes of record. This can be easily done. Every primary member who is 
enrolled in the town or city having a population of 10,000 or more is to be classed 
as an urban primary member. 

The rest are all rural members. 

The maximum number of delegates that each province is entitled to is the 
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same. It is calculated on the same basis—one for a lac of population of the 
province and the Indian Siates attached to it in accordance with the census of 
1931. So far there is no change. 

Art. X-c. The lirst, change is that of fixed constituencies. These have not 
to change every year as heretofore. They may be readjusted after long periods 
when there is any considerable shifting of population. 

Art. X-g. The other change is that delegates shall bo assigned each 
administrative district on population basis-one for every lac of population, provided 
for every delegate assigned there are not less than 500 primary members enrolled 
during the year. For example, if there is a single member constituency which 
has a lac of population but has not made 500 primary members during the year 
it gets disfranchised ami loses the right of electing a delegate. Such a lost 
delegate cannot be reassigned bv the province to another constituency. 

Art. X-g II. This caused in Bombay perhaps the most eon fusion. However 
it is not as confusing as it looks. In many congress provinces there are no 
congress offices in the Indian States. Portions of states are to be assigned to 
other portions m administrative provinces. This may continue and there will 

be no difficulty in assigning number of delegates. The population of any area 

in the Indian state will be added to the population of the district to which it 
is attached and the number of district delegates will proportionately increase. 

In Borne Indian states there are Congress Committees functioning in the 
states area. Such areas may be divided into constituencies. Even then it may 
not bo possible to have all the delegates in accordance with the rule ot 500 primary 
members enrolled in the year in the area. If a delegate’s seat is lost in the 
Indian states it is not altogether lost to the province. It must be added to the 

province and rules for such addition must be made by the P. C. C. beforehand. 

Art. XI. Election disputes : 

Art. XI-b. Every election is valid and the member elected can function till 
his election is set aside by the Tribunal. 

Art. XI-c. Only in election disputes the decision, on appeal, of the Provincial 
Tribunal is final. The objections to the election cannot be raised after the expiry 
of 7 days after the election. 

Art. XI-c. When a provincial tribunal awards any punishment or takes 
any disciplinary action for any misconduct in connexion with enrolment of 
members, maintenance of register ol members, election or lodging of a false 
objection or complaint knowing it to be false, an appeal shall lie in such eases to 
the Working Committee. 


NOTES—i. On Rajkot 

We round off, in this issue of our bulletin, the story of Rajkot. In the 
last issue we recorded how after finding Mb efforts to conciliate the State authorities 
ineffective Gandhiji allowed Durbar Virawalla to pursue his ways and placate 
the people. He then left Rajkot for Calcutta in connection with the A. I. C. C. 
meeting. While there he received disquieting reports from the Rajkot Parishad. 
Much as he would have preferred to leave matters where he left them, when 
proceeding to Calcutta, he could not remain unaffected by the urgent messages 
fiom the Parishad calling him back. He therefore proceeded back to Rajkot as 
soon as he was free. 

On reaching Rajkot he discussed with all concerned the new Bckeme of 
Reforms that Darbar Virawalla and the so-called ‘moderate group’ had evolved 
among themselves. He followed a double policy, on the one hand of wooing 8hri 
Virawalla and through him the Thakorc Sahib and, on the other, pursuing the 
remaining stages arising out of hrir Gwyer’s award. It was however soon discovered 
that there was no proper and suitable atmosphere for the pursuit of either policy. 
The scheme of reforms drafted by Darbar Virawalla and the moderate group 
fell far short of the minimum requirements of the situation and the strenuous 
efforts of Gandhiji to have the scheme suitably modified did not meet with success. 
As the only alternative left, he could proceed with Sir Gwyer’s award aiul insist 
on its fulfilment; but here too, he was up against a number of difficulties, 
psychological and otherwise. The Gwyer award was a disagreeable imposition on 
Skri Virawalla who set himself to leave no device untried for escaping its 
consequences. This created for Gandhiji a very delicate situation. Neither was 
a settlement independent of Sir Maurice’s award maturing nor w r as the atmosphere 
helpful for the implementing of the Gwyer’s award, Gandhiji would have proceeded 
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resolutely with the award but for the slowly deepening doubt in his mind that 
the award suffered from a moral flaw. This doubt was a call for intense self¬ 
introspection. He called the J’arishad workers and laid bare before them the 
agonising state of his mind. On May 17, lie issued a remarkable statement 
wherein he announced his renunciation of Sir Dwyer’s award and recognised 
his error in seeking external aid during his Rajkot fast when he should have 
relied exclusively on the goodwill of Darbar Virawalla and Thakore Sahib. The 
relevant portions of the statement he made on the occasion are given below : 

“When I left for Calcutta on the 21th ultimo I said that. Itajkot had proved 
a laboratory for me. The latest proof of the fact lies in the step 1 am now announ¬ 
cing. After exhaustive discussion w T ith my co-woikers, I came to the conclusion at 
(» p.m. this evening that I should renounce the award of the Chief Justice. 

“I recognise my error. At the end of my fast, 1 had permitted myself to say 
that it had succeeded as no previous fast had done. I now see that it was tainted 
with liimsa. In taking the fast 1 sought‘immediate intervention of the Paramount 
Powder so as to induce fulfilment of the pi online made by the Takore ^ahib’. This 
w T as not the way of Ahimsa or conversion. It was the wav of Himsa or coercion. 
My fast to be nure should have been addressed only to the Thakore Habib and l 
should have been content to die if it could not have melted his heart or rather 
that of his adviser Durbar Shrce Virawalla. 

•‘My eyes would not have been opened, if I had not found unexpected difficul¬ 
ties in my way. Darbar Virawalla w T as no willing party to the award. Naturally 
he was in no obliging mood. He, therefore, took advantage of every opportunity to 
cause a delay. The award instead of making my way smooth, became a potent 
cause of angeling the Muslim and Phayats against me. Pefore the award, we had 
met as friends. Now I am accused of having committed a breach of promise 

voluntarily and without any consideration made by me. The matter was to go to 

the Chief Justice to decide whether I was guilty of alleged breach of promise. The 
statements of Muslim Council and (iirasia Associations are before me. Now that I 
have taken the decision to renounce the award, there is no occasion for me to 
answer the two cases. So far as 1 am corcerned, the Muslims and Phayats can have 
anything the Thakore Sahib may be pleased to give them. 1 must apologise to them 
for having put them to trouble of preparing their cases. 1 owe an apology to 

Viceroy for the unnecessary strain I have put upon him in my weakness. 1 apolo¬ 

gise to Chief Justice for having been the cause of putting him to the labour, had I 
known better, he need not have gone through. Above all, I apologise to the Thakore 
Sahib and Duibar Virawalla. 

“I m ist not do an injustice to my eo-workers. Many of them are filled with 
misgivings. My exposition of Ahimsa is new to them. They see no cause for mv 
repentance. Ihey think that I am giving up a great chance created by the Award. 
They think too that as a political leader I have no right to play fast and loose 
with the fortunes of 7r>,000 souls, may be of the whole of the people of Kathiawar. 

“I have told them that their fears are unjustified and that every act of purifica¬ 
tion, every accession of courage, adds to the strength of the cause of the people 
affected by a movement of Satyagraha. I have told them too that if they regard 
me as the general and expert of Satyagraha they must put up with what may appear 
to them to be my vagaries. 

“Having now freed the Thakore Sahib and his advisor from the oppression of 
the award, I have no hesitation in appealing to them to appease the people of 
Itajkot by fulfilling their expectations and dispelling their misgivings.” 

With Caiulhiji renouncing the fruits of Sir Gwycr’s award, the situation in 
Rajkot underwent a slight change. The State authorities responded by withdrawing 
repressive legislation and announcing a Reform Committee. The Rarishad however 
choose to keep out of the Committee though it decided to lead evidence. 

The end of the tragic episode is not yet in sight. 

2. On Digboi Strike 

The strike of workers at Digboi has attracted widespread attention in the 
country. It has gone on since April 3 last, and the workers are slill holding out 
bravely despite manifold hardships. The Working Committee at its meetings in 
Bombay gave earnest consideration to the issues involved in the strike and 
exchanged telegrams with parties concerned with a view to explore possibilities of 
bringing about a settlement of the dispute. The employers, however, proved adamant. 
They neither agreed to accept the minimum demands of labour nor refer the dispute 
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to arbitration. When these friendly approaches of the Working Committee failed 
they adopted a resolution for the A. I. C. C. which was unanimously passed by that 
body. 

To have an idea of the genesis of the strike, and how it spread and developed 
and the efforts that were made by the Congress President and others for effecting a 
satisfactory settlement, of the si l ike the following comprehensive statement of Babu 
Kajcndra prasad will prove helpful:— 

“The strike of workers at Digboi has gone on since April 3 last.. An effort 
was made by me to bring about an amicable settlement but it has failed for the 
time being. It is necessary to place before the public the fads and circumstances 
relating to the strike that came to my notice duiing the conversations I had with 
the representatives of the parties. 

“Digboi is situated in Assam, where the Assam Oil Company has its oil fields 
and refining plant at Digboi and an installation with a plant for making cans and 
tins at Tinsukta. The Oil Company employs about 0,000 men directly and some 
4,000 men work for it under eontradois. Workers are drawn from ninny distant 
parts of the country. There was no Union till about the end of 1037 when a 
Union known as the Assam Oil Company Labour Union w r as established. Soon 
after its establishment the Union asked for its recognition by the Company. The 
Company, in its turn, wanted to be satisfied as to the number of workers who had 
joined the Union, ils rules and regulations and whether its office hearers had been 
duly eleeted before it could consider the question of recognition. Discussion through 
correspondence and perhaps occasionally at meetings of representatives of both 
parties went on for some time. In the meantime, the Union drew up a statement 
of demands on behalf of the worke.s for improving the conditions of service and 
for recognition of the Union. These demands weie formally placed before the 
Company and discussions followed. The Company asked the Government to in¬ 
tervene and to appoint a Court of Enquiry to investigate the dispute under the 
Indian Trade Disputes Act. The workers also having expressed their consent, the 
Government appointed a Court of Enquiry consisting of Mr. Higgins, Commissioner 
ol Assam Valley Division as Chairman and Khan Bahadur fcyedur Kahaman, M. 
L. a., and 8j. Omeokumar Das, m. l. a, as members of the Court. 
The demands put forward on behalf of the Union and the reply thereto by the 
Company formed as it were the point of dispute for investigation. It was hoped 
that the result of the Enquiry by the Court would be a settlement of the dispute 
and establishment of calm in the industry . It was also expected that during 
the inquiry and while the matter was under discussion and negotiation 'status 
quo’’ would be maintained. 

It is not necessary, at this stage, to go into the details of the investigation and 
the course the inquiry took. A stage was however reached when the Union refused 
to lead any further evidence and the Court had theieafter to base its conclusions 
on such evidence as had been recorded after hearing arguments on both 
sides. The reason for this action on the part, of the Union is said 
to be the dismissal or discharge of a person, Mahomud Ismail, who was a 
Bungalow servant on the alleged ground of his having given evidence against the 
Company. It. is a matter of contention between the parties whether a Bungalow 
servant, is an employee of the Company or a domestic servant of the officers to 
whom he is attached. The Enquiry commenced on 29th August, 1938 and ended 
on 29th October, 1938. The report was submitted on 7th January, 1939 and the 
Government resolution on it was published on 9tli February, 1939 and the report 
itself was published some days later. During this period and while discussions were 
going on between the Company and the Union regarding the effect to be given to 
the recommendations of the Court of Enquiry some workers numbering 63 in all 
were discharged in several batches as follows: 

“vSevcn men on J4th November, 6 men on 14th November, 11 men on 9th 
December, 5 men on 30th December, C men on 16th February, 8 men on 2nd 
March, f) men on 31 March, and 8 men on 1st April. 

“The Company claims that these were surplus hands no longer needed and 
although the Company had been contemplating removing them for some months 
before, it did not do so earlier only to maintain an atmosphere of calm during the 
Enquiry and that when it, did discharge them it did so in small batches and that 
it paid them one month’s wages in lieu of notice and railway fare for themselves 
and their families to their native villages. On the side of the Union it is claimed 
that there had been a distinct understanding that the status quo would not be 
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disturbed during the investigations and negotiation and the Company was not 
justified in removing these men. 

“On the discharge of each hatch the union sent strongly worded protests and 
indicating that the Union’s hands might be forced by such action on the part of the 
Company and its offensive would be met by counter offensive meaning direct action 
by way of strike. The Company paid no heed to the protests and went on dis¬ 
charging batch after batch. Some points were settled at one stage whereby some of 
the men of Tinsukia works were promised reabsorption as temporary hands at 
Digboi as vacancies occurred but before anything could be done another batch was 
dismissed and the Union decided to go on strike. The discussions regarding the 
clieet to be given to the recommendations had gone on and the Company 
had agreed to act up to most of the major recommendations of the Court, refused 
to accept some and promised to consider some others. It had also accepted some of 
the recommendations by the majority of the Court and promised consideration of 
others. It appears that in spite of the differences regarding some of the recommenda¬ 
tions and discussions relating to them had gone on smoothly and it may be said 
that an agreed settlement was possible, if not likely. 

‘it, is therelore all the more unfortunate that all the labours of the Court of 
Enquiry and the fruits of subsequent discussions were jeopardised by an action on 
a side issue viz., the discharge of some Gil workers. It is claimed bv the Company 
that the employer is the best., if not the only judge, of the number of men he 
required and his disnetion to discharge hands could not be interfered uit.li and the 
Company could not be expected to continue employing men whose services were no 
longer required. On the other hand the Union claims that all reduction in staff 
should be arrived at as a result of mutual discussion between the Company and the 
Union and that, in any case in a big establishment where I'UIUU men were employed 
there was no occasion for this hasty action in discharging some Oil men in small 
batches of 10 or I'd while the whole question of relation between the Union and the 
Company and the terms of employment including the question of security of service 
was under investigation and negotiation, that the Company should not, have persisted 
in its course after it had received protests from the workers and when it had notice 
that persistence in the course was likely to result in a strike. Each party throws 
the blame on the other. 

“The Company says flint, a strike was coming as it is not an economic strike 
but apolitical one and the Union was just on the look out for a pretext which it 
found in the discharge of some surplus hands which happens ordinaiily in normal 
course of business. On the other hand if is said that the workers insisted on 
security of service and on the right that reduction should oidinarily be made only 
after discussion and that the Company acted without justification and in haste while 
negotiations were going on and they had no option but. to resort to strike when their 
representations proved ineffective, 'flic result has been a complete strike in whii h 
almost every worker whether working directly under the Company or under a 
contractor participated. In this way it was a remarkable strike and it is difficult to 
understand bow such a complete strike could be brought about without, some 
substantial grievance which was felt by the workers to be of importance enough to 
justify recourse to a strike. It. may also lie stated that the strike was originally 
announced to be a protest strike for a week only but during the week developments 
in the shape of announcements that no strikers whose services were no longer 
required could be rc-cmployed took place which made it a strike for an indefinite 
peiiod. In the course of the strike the Company has employed new hands. One of 
the demands of the strikers from the beginning had been the rc-cmployment of the 
fill discharged men. The Company lias made it clear that it would not employ any 
discharged hands as they were not required and also that out of the strikers only 
as many would be taken back as were needed. There has thus been a deadlock 
and the strike continues. 

“At one time there was firing in which three persons were killed and some 
injured. It is not necessary for me to go into this matter at this stage beyond 
stating that it has added to the exasperation of workers and made the Government 
open to attack. 

“When 1 was approached to intervene I and Acharya Rripalani and Pr. 
Prafulla Ghosh had at first discussions with the Prime Minister, representatives of 
the Union, Messrs. Lagden and Moore. Mr. Lagden communicated the discussions 
to the management and Mr. Lingeman, the General Manager of the Company 
expressed a desire to have a discussion with me. 1 paid a second visit to Calcutta 
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and met Mr. Fingernail with whom 1 had a talk. Dr. B. C. Roy, l)r. P. C. Ghosh 
and the Prime Minister of Assam and the Hon’ble Mr. Fakhrauddin Ahmad also 
participated in the discussion on the second occasion. The minimum demand of 
the Union as against the Company was as follows : 

(!) All strikers to he taken hack. 

(2) Workers dismissed during the pendency of the dispute to he reinstated. 

(13) All outstanding points of dispute to he referred to and finally settled hy a 
Board of Conciliation or Arbitration to he appointed hy the Government. 

“On the other hand, Mr. Lingcman communicated to us his terms which were 
as follows 

“Firstly, men prc\iously staff-reduced cannot be reinstated, solely because 
numbers were in excess of requirements for work available. 

“Secondly, no joint control of numbers employed. 

“Thirdly, cannot take hack men displaced hy the engagements, but willing to 
examine how much woik hitherto done hy contractors can he suitably done hy 
Company in future thus providing employment lor some of such men, though this 
will not constitute additional employment in Digboi as a whole. 

“Fourthly, if Government will arrange through a Government officer to 
repatriate strike!s left unemployed, Company will offer as gratis act recognising no 
obligation and creating no precedent, to reimburse cost of lares lor men ami 
families. 

“Fifthly, we stand by all undertakings given to Union with regard to terms 
and conditions of employment before negotiations broke off. In addition to above 
conditions it should he understood that we adhere to undertaking to constitute 
labour council without delay, and in order to guarantee freedom from influence 
either hy Company or non-employees, would suggest Magistrate should supervise 
election of representatives from each Department. 

“After the conversation with Mr. Fingernail we became confirmed in the view 
that there was no meeting ground. We still divided to wait and see it it was 
possible* to end the strike hy securing the re-employment, of all the men on strike 
and getting a guarantee that there would he no \ iciimisation. Mr. Fingernail gave 
us to understand that about .'DO of the old workers of the Company had returned 
to work ; he had employed twelve to thirteen hundred new hands and about 
four hundred men working under contractors had also joined work. He said 
he was pledged not to discharge any ol the 1.200 or 1,300 new hands he had 
employed during the strike and the utmost he could do was to get rid of some 
of the contractms who were employing about, o' 10 men so displaced newly employed 
hands on some jobs which used to he doin' hy contractors hut which would now 
be done department silly hy the Company. This would mean not re-employing 500 
of the contractors’ woikers and the number of strikers not re-employed as a result 
of the strike would remain the same—say 1.2(H) or ],:3UU It, is a common 
experience of all strikers that the employer tries to recruit new labour and* when 
a settlement is reached the strikers insist that there should be no victimisation 
and the old hands are re-employed if not immediately within a short time after 
the settlement. 

“At Digboi the strike was started on account of the discharge of some 03 
workers and the minimum demand was reinstatement of those 03 hands. The 
Company refuses not only to reinstate those 03 men but also to take back some 
1 200 or *1,300 of its workers who have gone on strike. There is nothing extraordi¬ 
nary if the Union cannot, agree to call of the strike on such terms. On the face 
of it this cannot he the term of a settlement although it, is possible that if the 
strike, fails worse may happen to the workers. The. workers arc fate to face with 
a strong and resourceful company arid it is possible that their capacity to hold out 
may not prove stronger than chat, of the Company but that is not the same thing 
as agreeing to lorms which place the workers in a position no better than that in 
which they would he if the strike failed altogether. When I was invited to pay 
a visit to Calcutta a second time I had hoped that it would be possible to find 
a way out and 1 did not expect that the Company would simply restate the terms 
which it had communicated to the Frime Minister before my first meeting with 
him and had been known to me and known to the Frime minister as unacceptable 
to workers. It seems to me that there is at present no chance of a settlement 
and the workers have to fight out to the best of their ability. The Working 
Committee is going to meet on the 21st, June 1939 and I shall place the whole 
case before it for such action aB it may consider necessary in the circumstances,” 
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3. On the Political Prisoners’ Day 

Sunday, May 21 was observed as the Political Prisoners’ Day throughout the 
country in response to the President’s appeal. Meetings were held in parts of the 
country and speeches made urging the release of political prisoners especially in 
Bengal and the Punjab. Rastrapati Babu Rajendra Prasad issued the following 
statement to the press in connection with the Day : - 

“During the last two years or so a large number of political prisoners who 
had been detained in prisons with or without trial have been released. But there 
is still a partly large number in jails, principally in Bengal and also in the 
Punjab. Mahatama Gandhi interested himself on behalf of the prisoners and 
detenus of Bengal when they declared that, they had no faith in terroristic methods 
and he was successful in securing the release of prisoners and also of a certain 
number of persons convicted in Bengal. He carried on negotiation for a pretty 
long time regarding others, who were not released, but ultimately the negotia¬ 
tions failed, and although now and then prisoners are released there is a large 
number still in jails in Bengal and also a smaller number in the Punjab. 

After the prisoners declared that they had no faith in terrorism it would 
have been in the fitness of things to let. them off. Those that have been released 
have not been shown to be participating in any terroristic activities and they 
have shown by their conduct that, their declaration is genuine and tine. But 
for some reason or other. Government are not prepared to yield to the popular 
wish that, the prisoners should also he treated in the same way as others who have 
been released. It need hardly he stated that there has been a universal feeling 
in favour of these prisoners throughout the country and the All India Congress 
Committee in Calcutta gave expression to the universal feeling when it passed 
a resolution to the effect that a countrywide agitation should he observed to give 
pointed expression to the feeling. In accordance with tlie resolution of the All 
India Congicss Committee, \ tix that Sunday, May 21, be observed as the 
Political Prisoners’ Day. 

Meetings should lie hold on this day and suitable resolutions on the subject 
should he passed at such meetings. 1 hope and trust the day will he observed in 
a littmg manner all over the country.” 

4. On National Planning Committee 

In a previous issue of the bulletin wo have recorded, in brief, the proceedings 
of the first meeting oi the National Planning Committee which took place in 
December last. It. drafted an elaborate questionnaire which was sent to various 
Government', public bodies, Clumbers of Commere, trade unions and individuals. 

The second meeting of the Committee took place in Bombay from 4 to 
17 June. The Chairman of the Committee. Him Jawaharlal Nehru, explained, 
once again, the nature and scope ot National Planning and its objectives : u We 
have to draw up” he observed, tl .i full plan which would apply to a free India 
and at the same time indicate what should he done now, and under present 
conditions, in the various departments of national activity. 

“The ideal of the Congress is the establishment of a free and democratic, 
Htate in India. Such a full democratic State involves an cqualitanan society, in 
which equal opportunities arc provided for every member tor self-expression and 
self-fulfilment, and an adequate minimum of a civilised standard of life is 
assured to each member so as to make the attainment of this equal opportunity 
a reality. This should he the baek-giound or foundation of our Plan. 

“The Congress, has, in view of present conditions in India, laid great stress 
on the encouragement of cottage industries. Any planning must therefore take 
note of this fact, and base itself on it. This does not necessarily mean a conilict 
between cottage industries and large-scale industries. A large number of essential 
industries, which are necessary for the independence and well-being of the country, 
must inevitably he on a large-scale. The very resolution appointing the Planning 
Committee calls upon us to provide for the development of heavy key industries, 
medium scale industries and cottage industries. It, la>s down that the economic 
regeneration of the country cannot take place without industrialisation. We have 
thus to expedite this industrialisation and to indicate how and where key and 
basic industries are to be started. We have to demarcate, in so far as is possible, 
the domains of large-scale and cottage industries, and where the latter have been 
especially fathered by the national movement, to give them every protection and 
encouragement* 

27 
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“The Congress has laid clown in its Karachi resolution on Fundamental 
Rights that, the State shall own or control key industries and services, mineral 
resources, railways, water-ways, shipping and other means of public transport. 
This general indication of Congress policy is of vital importance and applies not 
only to public utilities but to large-scale industries and enterprises which are 
likely to he monopolistic in character. A legitimate extension of this principle 
would be to apply it to all large-scale enterprises. It is clear that our Plan must 
proceed on this basis and even if the State does not own such enterprises, it 
must regulate and control them in the public, interest.” 

As originally conceived, the Planning Committee was supposed to do a 
certain amount, of preliminary work as preparatory to more comprehensive 
investigations by the larger body a National Planning Commission. But as it 
proceeded it, found that it, had to do its work more thoroughly and on a more 
comprehensive basis. After considering the large number of answers it had 
received to its questionnaire it, proceeded to appoint, a large number of sub- 
committees to consider each individual problem, and each sector of the national 
plan, separately. For the present it has set lip 27 sub-eommittees divided under 
seven main heads, namely : (1) Agriculture, (2) Industries, (2) 1 tomographic 
relations, (I) Commerce and finance, (7) Transport and Communication, (C>) Public 
welfare and (7) Education. 

Experts have been invited to serve on these committees. The Committee 
adopted certain instructions for the guidance of the various sub-committees. 

“The principal objective of planning the national economy should be” it laid 
down “to attain, as far as possible, national seU-suflioionoy and not primarily for 
purpose of foreign markets. This does not, exclude international trade, which 
should lie encouraged, but with a view t,o avoid economic imperialism. The first 
charge on the country’s produce, agricultural ami industrial, should he to meet 
the domestic needs of food supply, raw materials and manufactured goods. But 
outlets for surplus goods may be explored to meet, the requirements of India’s 
international indebtedness. 

‘‘The fundamental aim to be kept, in view is to ensure an adequate standard 
of living for the masses. An adequate standard of living implies a certain irredu¬ 
cible minimum plus a progressive scale of comforts and amenities. Estimates of 
economists in different parts of India put down this irreducible minimum at figures 
varying from Rs. 37 to 27 per capita per month in the present, value of the rupee. 
The expression in terms of money is only used for the sake of convenience, the 
real measure being in terms of goods and services. An approximate estimate puts 
the average annual income per capita at Rs. In. This includes the rich and poor, 
the town-dweller and the villager. The aveiage of the villager is estimated to be 
somewhere between Rs. 27 and Rs. Tl per annum per capita. This implies not, 
only a con adorable deficit in food supply hut also in the other essential require¬ 
ment ol human existence. The national income must therefore be increased greatly 
(lining the next ten years to ensure an irreducible minimum standard for every¬ 
body. In order to secure this minimum staudanl not only will it, be necessary to 
inciease production but also to bring about a more equitable distribution to wealth. 

“A irally progressive standard of life will necessitate the increase of the 
national wealth five or six times. Rut for the picscnt the minimum standard 
which can and should be reached is an increase of national wealth of between two 
and three times within the next ten years. It is with this object in view that wc 
should plan now.” 

The Thinning Committee has, in its strenuous labours, received a large measure 
of operation from all manner of people and organisations. With the single excep¬ 
tion of Bengal, all the provincial governments are co-operating with the Committee. 
The Committee has also received the active co-operation of important states like* 
Hyderabad, Mysore, Barmin, Bhopal, Trnvanrore and Cochin. More may join in 
the near future. The Committee lias a well-staffed secretariat. Trof. K. T. Shah 
has been appointed as honorary (funeral Secretary. A sum of Rs. 50,000 has been 
sanctioned for the Committee’s expenses. 

Bab'i Rajendra Prasad received from Shri K. O. Kumarappa, the secretary of 
A. I. V. I. A. and a member of the Planning Committee a letter asking for clari¬ 
fication of the industrial policy of the Congress as laid down in various resolutions 
passed by it from time to time. The matter was discussed in the Working Com 
imU.ee. Shn Kumarappa’s communication and the President’s reply thereto arc 
gi\ en below : 
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Hum Kumarapp’s Communications 

T wish to pet a clear direction from yourself and the Working Committee on 
a fundamental issue that atiects the very basis of both this association and the All 
India Spinners’ Association. 

The resolution passed at the Karachi Congress in March 1031 with reference 
to the future Swaraj (Government envisaged by the Congress, amongst other state¬ 
ments, contained this clause ‘the State shall own or control key industries, servhes, 
mineral resources, railways, waterways, shipping and other means of public 
transport.’ 

In July 1034 at Benares, the Working Committee in dealing with the idea 
of Swadeshi, apart, from stressing the use of Khadi, stated “activities of Congress 
organisations relating to Swadeshi shall be restricted to useful articles manutactuied 
in India through cottage and other similar industries” and in giving piled to tins 
since then all the exhibitions at the All India Congress (Sessions have restiictcd 
to Khadi and Village Industries Exhibits as allowed by our two Associations. This 
resolution went on to add ‘'large and organised industries hip in no need of the 
service of Congress organisation 01 of any Congress effort on their behalf.” 

The resolution oi the Bombay Congress of October 10.5-1, brought this associa¬ 
tion into being, had the picnmble “whereas organisations claiming to advam c 
Swadeshi have sprung up all over the country with and without the assistance of 
Congressmen and whereas much confusion lias arisen in the public mind as to 
the true nature of Swadeshi and whereas the aim of the Congress has been from 
its inception progressive identification with the masses and whereas village ie- 
organisation and reconstruction is one of the items of the constructive programme 
of the Congress.. ” 

In the light of these we have envisaged that in Swaraj Government all large 
scale or mass prodti -tion should he limited to Government, owned or controlled 
bodies and should not be left to private enterprise. When the industiics are planned 
functionally certain functions will call for mass production. For instance in pottery, 
a good deal can he done on cottage basis hut blazing and tiling kilns may he 
beyond the means of the individual potter ; then-lore, such functions should be per¬ 
formed eo-operati\ely or under the Department of Industries. 

On the other hand it has been argued by some people that since Presidents 
of the Congress and Congress Ministers open and bless textile mills, sugar mills 
etc. the Congress also suppoits large scale industries under private entcrpiise. It 
this interpretation is correct then at. least a list should be given of such industries 
where Congress can loleiate large scale industiics under pri\ate enterprise. 

My own submission is wherever there is a conflict between cottage industiics 
and large si ale private enterprises the latter ha\e to go over board. 

Kindly let me have a clear direction on the matter. 

Hum Ra.mcndra Prasad’s Bkply 

The Congress policy regarding industries has been correctly defined in resolu¬ 
tions mentioned by xou in your letter. Ho far as cloth is concerned all competi¬ 
tion with Khadi whether from foreign or indigenous sources is to he discouraged. 
Ho far as the cottage industries are concerned the same principle will apply as 
soon as it is possible for the Cohgtcss to declare (hat a particular country industry 
has so far ad\sliced as to be independent to mechanised industry of the class. 
Meanwhile in regard to such cottage industries as are being sponsoied by the Con¬ 
gress through its A. 1. Village Industries Association, it will be the duly of Con¬ 
gressmen and Congress Governments to give them all possible support. 


Proceedings of the Working Committee 

Wardha— 9th, August to J3th, August 1939 

A mooting of the Working Committee was held at Wardha under the presi¬ 
dentship of Hliri Rajctidra Prasad from August 9 to 12, 1939. 

The members present were Hhris Haropni Naidu, Vallabhblmi Patel, Fattablii 
Hitarammaya, Bliulabhai J. Pesai, Hhankerrao Deo, Bidhan Chandra Roy, Hare- 
krishna Mehtab, Profulla Chandra Ghosh and J, B, Kripalani. Hliri Jawaharlnl 
Nehru was present by special invitation. Gandhiji attended the afternoon sittings 
every day. 
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1. Congress Exhibitions 

The opinion of the Committee was that any exhibitions organised by Congress 
Committees must be organised on the lines of the Congress policy as defined in 
the Working Committee’s resolution on Swadeshi passed at Benares in 1934, coupled 
with the Congiess resolutions on exhibitions and demonstrations passed at the 
Bombay session, that is, exhibitions by Congress Committees be organised jointly 
by the local branches of the Alb India spinners Association and the All-India 
Village Industries Association. 

Benares, July to 80, 1084 

The Working Committee is of opinion that the activities of Congress organisa¬ 
tions relating to Swadeshi shall be restricted to useful articles manufactured in 
India through cottage and other small industries which are in need of popular 
edue.ftt.ion for their support and which will accept the guidance of the Congress 
organisation in regulating prices and in the matter of the wages and welfare of 
labour under their control. 

Bombay Session, October 2C-2S, 11)84 
Exiijmtjons & Demonstrations 

Inasmuch as it is desirable to free the Reception Committee from the distrac¬ 
tion and expenses attendant upon the organisation of exhibitions and spectacular 
demonstrations that, take place at. the annual sessions ot the Congress and as these 
make it possible for smaller jdaces to invite the Congress, the Reception Committees 
shall henceforth be relieved of the task of organising exhibit ions and spectacular 
demonstrations. But as exhibitions and spectacular demonstrations are a nceessaiy 
part of the annual national gathering, the duty of organising these is hereby en¬ 
trusted to the. All-India Spinners’ Association and the All India Village Indus!lies’ 
Association which bodies shall organise these functions as to combine instruction 
with entertainment of the general public especially of the villagers, with tin' \iew 
to illustrate and popularise the arthities of the two associations and generally to 
demonstrate the potentiality of village life. 

2. Disciplinary Action 

Shri A. N. Udhoji, M. L. A., C. V. 

The Committee considered the explanation given by Shri A. N. Udhoji and 
passed the following resolution :— 

Head the letter of Shri A. N. Udhoji of July ‘JO, 1939 in reply to the lTesi- 
dent’s letter calling for an explanation of his conduct as a member of the C. I\ 
Legislative Assembly. 

In view of the gross misconduct of Shri Udhoji in the C. P. Assembly 
and further in view of his attempt to justify his conduct by casting aspersions on 
the Congress organisation and prominent Congressmen with intent to discredit the 
Congress and injure the Congress work, this Committee is of opinion that Shri 
Udhoji has shown himself unfit for membership of the Congress. Resolved theie- 
fore that his name be struck ofl‘ the Congress Roll of Primary members and he be 
removed from all Congress Offices which he might fie holding as a member of the 
Congress, lie will not be eligible to be enrolled as a primary member of the 
Congress for a period of three years from to-day. Fuither he be called upon to 
resign from the membership of the C. P. Legislative Assembly to which he was 
elected on behalf of the Congress. 

Ibis resolution he communicated to the Leader of the Congress party in the 
C. P. Assembly and the President of the Nagpur P. C. C. for necessary action. 

3. Demonstrations of July 9 and Shri Subhas Chandra Bose 

The Committee considered at length the implications of the action taken by 
Shri Subhas Chandra Bose and other office-bearers and members of the executive 
committees on July 9 when they organised protest meetings against the two reso¬ 
lutions passed by the last meeting of the A. J. C. C. The following resolution was 
passed 

The Working Committee has given the most anxious consideration to the 
action of Shri Subhas Chandra Bose, the erstwhile President of the National Congress 
in connection with two resolutions of the last meeting of the A. 1. C, C. known 
as ‘Satyagraha in provinces’ and ‘Congress Ministries and the P, C. Cs.’ The 
Working Committee has also considered the long letter of Shri Subhas Babu 
appended hereto. The Working Committee with great sorrow and reluctance has 
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come to the conclusion that Subhas Babu has wholly missed the main point raised 
by the President of the Congress as dearly set forth in his declaration also append¬ 
ed hereto. As cx-J‘resident, he should have also realised that after having received 
peremptory instructions from the President, it was his dear duty as a servant 7 of 
the nation to obey them implicitly even though he differed from the ruling of the 
President. It was open to him, it he felt aggrieved by the ruling, to appeal fo 
the Working Committee or the A. 1. C. 0. But he was bound, so long as the 
President’s instructions stood, to carry them out faithfully. This is the first condi¬ 
tion of the proper functioning of any organisation, much more so of a vast organi¬ 
sation like the National Congress which is engaged in a life and death struggle 
with the best organised and most, powerful imperialistic corporation in the world. 
If, what set'ms to he Subhas Balm’s contention in his letter, that every member 
is free to interpret the Congress Constitution as he likes prevails there will be 
perfect anarchy in the Congress and it must break to pieces in no time. 

The Working Committee has come to the pamlul conclusion that it, will fail 
in its duty il it condones the deliberate and tine rant, breach of discipline by Subhas 
Balm. The Working Committee therefore resolves that, for his grave act of indis¬ 
cipline Shri Subhas Balm is declared disqualified as President of the Bengal Pro¬ 
vincial Congress Committee for three years as irom August, 1939. The Working 
Committee* trusts that Shii Subhas Balm will see the eiror of his ways and 
loyally submit to this disciplmaiy action. 

The Working Committee has taken note of the indiscipline of many other 
Congressmen lnclmlimj lespuiihilde officials. But. it has refrained from taking any 
action as the members a«-tcd- under the inspiration of Shri Subhas Balm. The 
Working Committee, howe\ei\ leaves it open to Provincial Organisations to take 
action if they think it, nccessaiy for the proper observance ol discipline and 
especially if the otlemhng members do not express regret for their indiscipline. 

The Committee further empowcis the President to take disciplinary action 

against such members who instead of expressing regret by their speech or conduct 
for the indiscipline, peisist in it. (See also postv). 

4. Ceylon 

The Committee having considered the situation in Ceylon as placed before 

them by Shu .lawahar Lai Neliiu after his rceent. visit to the island, passed the 
following resolution : 

The Working Committee, having considered the report of Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru on his visit to Ceylon, as the representative of the Congress, to explore all 
posable means of bringing about a just and honourable settlement, on questions 
relating to tne Indian employees of the Ceylon Government, desire to record their 
appreciation of his labours and the success that has attended them in bringing 

the peoples of India and Ceylon nearer to each other. The Committee regret, 
however, that the Ceylon Government, have not thought it lit, to make any major 
change in the measures they lmd proposed in order to remove a large number 
Indians from their employment under the Government, though the Committee 

are aware that assuiances have been given that all cases of hardship will be 

carefully considered by the Government.. The Committee regretfully feel that the 

action of the Ceylon Government in respect of these measures is not in conformity 
with justice or international practice. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has drawn attention in his report to the background 
of the problem which Ceylon has to fate, to the new spirit of nationalism and 

the mass awakening that is following in its wake, and to the economic distress 

and unemployment which Ceylon, like every other country, has to deal with. The 
Working Committee desire to assure the people of Ceylon of every sympathy with 
this national awakening and of every desire to co-operate in the solution of economic 
and other problems which afllirt Ceylon and India alike. Standing as they do for 
the ending of imperialism and all exploitation in their own country, they must 
apply this same principle to other countries also, and more specially to Ceylon 
which is not only a near neighbour blit which lias been connected with India from 
time immemorial by links which cannot break. While the Committee desire and 
expect that every Indian who goes abroad will be treated honourably and with 
justice, they do not want Indians to go anywhere as unwanted outsiders who 
exploit the people of the country. The Committee recognise the right of the 
people of Ceylon to be given preference in State service or otherwise in their country 
and are fully prepared to co-operate in this, 
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Of the hundreds of thousands of Indians who have gone to Ceylon and by 
their labour on the land and elsewhere produced wealth and increased the riches 
of the country, the great majority have settled down there and made Ceylon their 
homeland. They have thus earned the light to he consideied on a par with the 
other inhabitants of the island and to have all the privileges and to shoulder all 
the responsibilities of citizenship. The other Indians, who have not been there 
for so long, have also given ol their labour ami service to Ceylon and deserve 
consideration and just treatment. The Committee is preptued to co-operate in all 
steps to adjust, relationships so as to give every opportunity to the people of 
Ceylon to advance and find self-luUilment. But such steps when they ailed two 
parties must not he taken unilatcially and should take into consideration the 
interests of those who, for no fault ol their own, find themsehes in their present 
situations. 

The Committee are convinced that for historical, geographical, cultural and 
economic reasons the late ol Ceylon is linked with that of India, and arc desirous 
of strengthening these bonds for the mutual advantage of the two countries. In 
view, however, ol the circumstances that have ausen, they are ol opinion that all 
future emieration ot labour irom India to Ceylon must he eompletcly stopped 
and they vveb ome the de< ision of the Covernment of India to this effect. Because 
of tliis sloj pane ot emigration, there is no longer any necessity for an emigration 
depot and the Mandanam depot should therefore he Hosed. In any event it is 
undesirable for a depot of this kind on Indian soil to be in charge of the Ceylon 
Government. 

The following other resolutions were passed :— 

5. Condolence 

This committee expresses its deep sorrow over the sudden demise of Sri 
Torun lvam Phookan, who had led Assam in the struggle for national freedom 
and rendered invaluable servhes to Ins province and to the nation in various 
capacities for a period of over twenty years. 

0. War Preparation 

The Working Committee have given their earnest consideration to the critical 
international situation and to the danger of war that overhangs the world. In this 
world crisis the sympathies of the Working Committee are entirely with the j‘copies 
who stand for democracy and freedom and the Cong less has repeatedly condemned 
fascist aggiession in Europe, Aiiica and the Ear East ol Asia as well as the 
betrayal ot demociacy b> British Imperialism in Czecho-Slovakia and Spain. The 
Congress lias further clearly enunciated its policy in the event of war and declared 
its determination to oppose all attempts to impose a war on India. The Committee 
is bound by this policy of the Congress and will give effect to it so as to prevent 
the exploitation of Indian resources for imperialist ends. The past policy of 
the British Government as wtII as the nvent developments, demonstrate abundantly 
that this Covernment does not stand for freedom and democracy and may at any 
time betray these ideals. India cannot associate herself with such a Covernment 
or be asked to give her resources for democratic freedom which is denied to her 
and which is likely to he betrayed. 

At its meeting held in Calcutta on May 1, 11)30, the All India Congress 
Committee reiterated this policy ol the Congiess and expressed its disapproval of 
the despatch of Indian troops to foreign countries. In suite of this clear expression 
of opinion, the British Covernment has sent, or is sending Indian troops to Egypt 
and Singapore against the declared will of the Indian people. Even apart fro n 
the War situation, the Central Legislative Assembly has previously declared that 
no Indian troops should be sent abroad without the consent of the Legislature. 
The British Covernment has thus flouted the declarations of the Congress and the 
Assembly and has taken steps which might inevitably lead to India’s entanglement 
in a war. It has further prolonged the life of the Central Assembly by another 
year. The Working Committee cannot accept these decisions of the British 
Covernment and must not only dissociate themselves from them but also take 
such steps as may be necessary to give effect, to the Congress policy. As a first 
step to this end tho Committee call upon all Congress members of the Central 
Legislative Assembly to refrain from attending the next session of the Assembly. 

The Committee further remind Provincial Governments to assist in no way 
he war preparations of the British Government and to keep in mind the policy 
laid down by the Congress, to which they must adhere. If the carrying out of 
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this policy loads to tho resignations or removal of the Congress Ministers they 
must be prepared for this contingency. 

In the event of a war crisis leading to danger to any part of India from tho 
air or otherwise it may be necessary for protective measures to be taken. The 
Committee will be prepared to encourage such measures if they are within the 
control of popular Ministries in the provinces. The Committee is however not 
agreeable to such protective measures being used as a cloak for war preparations 
under the control of the Imperial Government. 

7. Bengal Political Prisoners 

The Working Committee is thankful that the hunger-striking Prisoners of Dum 
Dum and Alipore .lails have suspended their strike for two months. The Working 
Committee hopes that the Bengal Government will duly appreciate the admirable 
restraint, exhibited by the prisoners and appeals to them to honour the India wide 
demand for their early and unconditional release. 

The Working Committee also appeal to the Punjab Government and the 
Central Government, where the hitter are concerned, to release all the political 
prisoners within their jurisdiction, especially as these have abjured violent e. 

The Working Committee express its strong conviction that it- is wrong on 
the part of prisoners, political or otherwise, to resort to hunger-strike for their 
release. The Working Committee is of opinion that if prisoners can secure discharge 
by hunger-strikes, orderly government will become impossible. 

8. South Africa 

The Working Committee congiatulafes the Passive Resistors of South Africa 
on their restiaiut in staying action in the hope of an honourable settlement. The 
Working Committee appeals to the Union Government, not to put the Indian 
settlers ol South Africa to the seven; test ol suflcmig for the sake of merely 
retaining the democratic rights which were twice guaranteed to them. Should, 
however, all attempts at an honourable settlement, tail, the Working Committee 
assures the Passive Resisters that the whole of India will support them in their 
struggle. 

9. Prohibition in Bombay 

The Working Committee congratulate the Bombay Government and 1 ho people 
of Bombay on the happy inaim unit ion of prohibition m Bombay accompanied as 
it was by the magnificent demouMintio'i m which all Bombay participat'd. 

The Working Committee call upon the Ministries in the Produces with a 
Congress majonty to speed up piohihitiou so a?. 1o complete the piocicmme within 
the time prescribed by the Working Committee, and where they have demonstrable 
tiiiancial ditiieulty to call upon the Central Government to make up tin deficit. 

10. Ilarijan Temple Entry, Madras 

The Working Committee congratulate the Madras Government, on the 
determination in the face of dihiculiics with which they have passed the absolutely 
necessary legislation removing legal obstacles in the way of Ilanjans entering 
Hindu temples for worship, and moie especially congratulate the vast body of the 
orthodox Hindu public who have co-operated with the trustees ol the celebrated 
Meenakshi Temple of Madura and of other temples in opening these to Harijans. 
The Working Committee hopes that, this noble example will be followed by the 
trustees and worshipped of other temples. 

It. Charges against Shri D. P. Misra (C. P.) 

11 Congress M. L. As. from C. 1\ had brought certain charges against 
Slui 1). V. Misra, Minister of Local Self-Government, C. P. The Committee 
called their representatives Shris Kedar and 1\ B. (Join and heard them about 
these charges at. some length. As they wanted to produce evidence to substantiate 
the charges the Working Committee appointed Shri Bhulabhai Uesai to investigate 
the allegations and to favour the Committee with his opinion. 

Not,o.- Shri Bhulabhai Desai proceeded to Nagpur toehold the inquiry. The 
inquiry had hardly lasted for two (lays when Shri T. J. Kedar and his associates 
submitted an application withdrawing from the inquiry on the grounds that Shri 
Bhulabhai Desai (1) shut, out some evidence to which they attached importance, 
and (2) did not admit oiiicial documents under the plea of the ollicial Secrets 
Act. Shri Bhulabhai Desai replied that the grounds on which the withdrawal has 
been sought to be based arc trivial. The evidence which he did not admit was 
admittedly hearsay evideneo. As for the ollicial documents he had made it plain 
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that he would examine the terms of the Official Secrets Act to sec if these applied 
to any particular document which might be called for. No decision was arrived 
at. shutting out any specific documents. In fact on examining the Act he found 
that no document likely to be reasonably required was covered by the Act. Shri 
Bhulahhai Desai reasoned with Shri Ivedar and others as to the groundlessness 
of their apprehensions and urged them to proceed with the inquiry. They 
however declined to do so and persisted in their withdrawal. Thereupon the inquiry 
was suspended. 

12. Bengal Dispute— Change of the Executive 
Complaints were received by the A. I. C. C. Office from Shri Kiron Shanker 
Roy and several other members of the Executive of the Bengal P. C. C. that the 
requisition meeting of July 2b, 1930 was invalid because (1) there was not sufficient, 
notice for the meeting as required under the rules of the Constitution of the 
Bengal P. C. 0., (3) that the meeting and its proceedings were ‘malafide’ in as 
much as they were meant to circumvent the constitution passed by the A. I. C. C. 
at Bombay regarding the formation of Tribunals, (3) that the persons appointed 
ns members of the Tribunal were not impartial and their appointment defeated 
the purpose of the Constitution. The President wired <o the Secretary of the 
Bengal P. C. C. to send the original requisition containing signatures and all 
certificates of posting notices to indi\idual members, for convening the meeting 
of July 2b, 1939 and other relevant, papers through a special messenger to Wardha. 
The B. P. C. C. Office sent one of tlieir midei-secretaries Shri Krishna Kumar 
Chatterji with all the relevant papers. The Committee went through Ihe papers 
and got all other information that they could fiom the under-secretary. After 
examining the papers and hearing the under-secietary and Shri Kiron Shanker 
Hoy who had come to represent the appellants, the Commit fee decided that t he 
meeting of July 2b, 1939 was not nropcrly called and was. therefore, null and 
void. The formation of the Tribunal hv the new Executive was also (hvlarcd 
invalid. The President was authorised to review the whole case and wiife the 
judgment,. The following judgment was delivered by the President from Wardha 
on July 17, 1939 and communicated to the parties concerned. 

Pit ESI I>ENT’S JPINi M ENT 

On July 26, 1930 there was a meeting of the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee at. which the then existing Executive Council was dissolved and a new 
Executive Council including office beards was elected. The new Executiuj Council 
met on July 3tl, 1939 and constituted an Election Tnbunal consisting of Dr. 
Charu Chandia Banerji, Shri Churn Chandra Hoy and Mr. Muzaffai Ahmad. 
A complaint has been made to the Wo: king Commit lie challenging the validity 
of the dissolution of the old Executive Cornell, the election of the new Executive 
Council on the grounds principally that the icquisition meeting of July 2b, 1939 

was invalid, that there was not. stifle ieut, notice as required undei the rules 

of the requisition meeting, that, the meeting and the pioceedines were malafide and 
with a view to circumventing the constitution passed by the All India Congress 
Committee at Bombay regarding the iormation of Tribunals and that the persons 
appointed to the Tribunal are not impartial peisons but paitisans and as such their 

appointment defeats the purpose of the constitution. In the Bengal Provincial 

Congress Committee tin re are three groups--one led by Shii Subhas Chandra Pose, 
a second group led by Sliri Kiron Shanker Roy and the third group known 

as the Khadi group led by Dr. Piafulla Chandra Ghosh. On Anril 29, 

there was a meeting of the Provincial Congress Committee and as a 
result of compromise between the vaiinus groups Shri Subhas Bose was 
unanimously elected president of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee and 
he was authorised to nominate the Executive Council and the office-bearers in 
consultation with the gump leaders within a week. Sjt. Bose could not make the 

nominations till June 3, .1939 and he made them, it is said, without, consulting the 

group leaders as arranged at the time of ihe compromise. The Executive Council 
consisted of 118 members. It comprised, it is alleged, 3.7 members belonging to the 
groups of Sjt. Kiron Shanker Roy and Dr. P. C. Ghosh and a few neutrals and 
the rest belonged to the group of Sjt. Snhlias Chandra Bose. Sjt. Kiron Shanker 
Roy issued a statement to the Press on June 0, 1939 pointing out that nominations 
had been made out of time and without consultation. The first meeting of the 
Executive Council was held on June 9. 1939 and objection was taken to its forma¬ 
tion on the above grounds but it was ruled out and the Council executed business. 
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A second meeting of the Executive Council was held on July 9, 1939 and it 
executed certain business. In the meantime the A. I. C, C. had met at Bombay 
and had amended the constitution of the Congress. One of the amendments was 
that there should be an Election Tribunal appointed by the Executive of the 
Provincial Committee unanimously or at least by a three-fourths majority and that 
the Provincial Tribunal should appoint District Tribunals, All election 
disputes were to be dealt with by these Tribunals. The Provincial Tribunal 
was to be appointed by a date fixed by the Working Committee and the Working 
Committee had fixed July 31, 1939 as the last date. The A. I, 0. C. and its 
President were informed by some members of Bengal that although the constitution 
as amended at Bombay had come into force, Tribunals had not been constituted in 
Bengal and disputes were being decided by the Tribunals formed under the old 
constitution. The President as also the General Secietary wrote to the Bengal P. C. 
C. on the lbtli .July that Tribunals should be appointed under the new constitution. 
This letter must have reached the Bengal P. C C. (Miice on the Pith or 17th July 
1939. It is said that, it was at this stage that, the device of dissolving the old 
Executive Council and appointing a new one in its place was thought, of to evade 
the provision of the new constitution which required that the appointment of the 
Provincial Tiilmnal should be made by at least a three-fourths majoiity of the 
Executive Council. That majority would not be available for any partisan Tribunal 
in the Executive Council as it was. There was hardly time for securing the requisite 
number of signatures lor a ir.piispion meeting of the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee and so on the evening ot the Istli July notices ol a requisition meeting 
to be hold on the 2ffih July wcie po^ed and notices were also published in news¬ 
papers on the morning o! the 13th July 1919. The requisition was not shown to 
two membets of the Bengal P. C. C. who wanted to see it and a letter wiitten by 
Dr. ]\ C. Ghosh foi a c >py ot the letter ot requisition was not replied. The 
allegation is that Micsc notices weic issued beloie a requisition duly signed by the 
requisite number ol members was i evened, that notices were issued in a hurry with 
incorrect addresses to members and were not received by seveial members at all 
and that in any ease seven clear duvs’ notice was not given by post or published in 
the newspnner as lvqiMied by the Bengal P. C. C. No reason tor dissolving the 
Executive Council is given in the notice. It is said on beliall of (lie Bengal Provin¬ 
cial Congress Committee that it is not. necessary to state any reason in the notice, 
that the meeting was convened, as objection bad been raised to the constitution of 
the Executive Council by the very prisons who arc now objecting to its dissolution, 
that the notin' given was suflicient and in accordance with the practice of the Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee, that the requisition letter was open to inspection 
and the members who allege that they wen* not allowed inspection probably called 
out of of lice time or when the person in whose custody the papers weie had gone 
out. It is denied that the motive was to circumvent the new constitution but it is 
admitted that the majority gioup felt that the minority had been generously 
treated and had more seals’ on the Executive than its strength in the Bengal P. C. 
C. justified. At the mooting ot tin*. Bengal P. C. C. on July 20, 1939 the Executive 
Council was dissolved and in its place was elected a new Executive Council in 
which the otlicc-hearcrs were exactly the same as in the pievious Council and the 
members wore also the same except that some 21 members belonging to the minori¬ 
ty group were replaced by members belonging to the majority group. In a matter 
like this it is diftieult, if not impossible, to judge motives. The object of the new 
constitution was to ensure the formation of a Tribunal which would command the 
confidence of all gumps and it cannot be denied that the Tribunal formed on July 
39, 1939 does not command such confidence, seeing that a large number of members 
of* the Bengal P. C. C. have objected not only to their appointment, but to the 
appointment of the Executive Council itself which was responsible for bringing the 
Tribunal into existence. But even this would not be constitutionally sufficient to 
declare the meeting of July 2G invalid if it. was in fact held in strict accordance 
with the constitution. 

The Working Committee sent for tho original letter of requisition and other 
papers and these were brought by Sjt. Krishna Kumar Chatterji, Assistant Secretary 
of tho Bengal P. C. C. The requisition letter consists of ten separate sheets of 
papers. Of these, eight pages have the text, of the letter addressed to the Secretary 
requesting him to call a requisition meeting under Rule 31 of the Bengal P. C. (J. 
and there are signatures of members below the text. The date given in all these 
eight pages is July 15. 1939, in some pages in type like the text of the letter and 
in others in handwriting, Two pages contain only signatures without any text and 

28 
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without any date. The number of signatures on these two pages is 55. The total 
number of signatures is 160 and the requisite number of signatures for a valid 
requisition is one-fourth of the total number of members of the Bengal I\ C. C. 
which should be 541 but is 541, that is, 150 or 155. The signatures on a single 
page are of persons belonging to different districts and could not have been all 
obtained on July 15, 1039. There is nothing in the requisition paper to show when 
it was received in the office of the Bengal 1\ 0. C. or by whom it, was received in 
the office of the Bengal P. C. C. and the Assistant Secretary was unable to say 
anything about it. It is evident that all the signatures conic] not have been made 
on the 15th and they were evidently made on loose sheets, two of which were blank 

sheets without any text. They should have been open to inspection but unfor¬ 
tunately two members who wanted to see them could not do that, whatever the 

reason, and the letter of a third member for copy was not attended to. It is 

contended on these facts that the letter was not at all in existence with all the 
signatures on it on July 18, when the notices were issued, but that, it was got 
ready between July 18 and 26, and hence the notice w r as irregular. The facts 
mentioned above raised a suspicion but it is not. necessary to base a decision on 
them. 

Rule 28 of the Bengal P. C. C. says :—“at least seven clear days’ notice shall 

be given by the Secretary to the members of the Bengal Provincial Congress 

Committee for convening an ordinary or special general meeting of the Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee. Notices will ha\e to be sent individually to the 
members as well as to the Press”. Thus under this rule notices have to be given 

both individually and through the Press and there is to be “at. least seven clear 

days’ notice.’’ The Bengal P. C. C. has produced certificates of posting of notices 
to members. All these certificates contain only the name of the addressee and no 
address of any addressee is gi\en in any of them as requited by Postal rules. It 
is therefore impossible to say to what addresses the notices were* sent. 8ome 
members have complained that they did not receive any notice at all and one 
member has submitted the envelope and the notice sent to him which contains a 
wrong address and which was for that reason received by him alter the meeting. 
No address being given in the Certificate it is not. possible to say to what addiesses 
all the notices weic sent. All these notices were posted at 7-5 m p. m. on July 18, 
1939 and could not therefore have been received by any member living outside 
Calcutta and by most members living even in Calcutta hefoic the 19th at the 
earliest. The Press notice was published on the morning ot July 19, 1939. The 
question is whether on these facts there was at. least seven clear days’ notice for the 
meeting. Whenever it is said that so many clear days’ notice is required for a 
meeting, the day on which the notice is published and the day on which the 
meeting is to be held, are both excluded in counting the number ot davs. Un that 
basis if July 15 and July 26 are excluded we get only 6 Gear days and not. 7 as 
required by the rule quoted above. It is said, however, that according to the 
practice of the Bengal P. C. C. it is not necessary to exclude the days as above 
indicated and that the notice is sufficient. The words of the rule are" clear and 
even if such a practice exists it. cannot over-ride the express provisions of the rule. 
'When it is sought to dissolve the Executive Council which had been formed by 
the President under the authority of the Provincial Congress Committee without 
assigning any reason in the notice and assigning diffeient reasons according to the 
varying inclinations of requisitiopists, after it has been allowed to function in spite 
of protests, when the motive behind this move is at least open to suspicion and the 
dissolution and reconstitution of the Council result, in excluding a number of 
members belonging to the minority group reducing them to much less than one- 
fourth and thus making the appointment of the Election Tribunal in accordance 
with the wishes of the majority without regard to the opinion of the minority 
possible, when the letter of requisition itself has no endorsement to show when it 
was presented and when its inspection was not available to members, it is necessary 
to scrutinise the whole thing carefully and insist upon a strict compliance with the 
rules of the Bengal P. C. C. This has not been done and the meeting of July 26, 
1939 was invalid for want of sufficient and proper notice under the rules. Its 
proceedings are therefore declared null and void. The old Executive Council 
continues. The proceedings of the new Executive Council held on July 30 and tho 
appointment of Election Tribunal are equally null and void. 

Demonstrations on July 9. (Correspondence) 

We give below the statement of the Congress President, Babu Rajendra Prasad 
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and the correspondence that passed between him and Shri Subhas Chandra Bose 
in connection with the Demonstrations on July 9 
Press Statement of the President —Oth July 1939. 

I have been much surprised to read in the papers Shri Subhas Chandra Bose’s 
statement fixing the Oth July for protesting against resolutions missed by the All 
India Congress Committee at Bombay. It is well known that tno resolution was 
passed after prolonged debate by a very large majority against the opposition of 
Shri Subhas Chandra Bose. If Committees subordinate to the All India Congress 
Committee and office-bearers of such committees or minorities within the Congress 
begin to defy such resolutions and organise and hold protest meetings against 
decisions arrived at after full deliberation by the All India Congress Committee or 
the Congress, there will he an end to all discipline within the Congress and a 
complete disruption of the organisation. 1 therefore desire to impress on all 
Congress Committees and their office-bearers that the policy and practice of the 
Congress no less than loyalty to the Congress organisation require that they should 
carry out and give effect to the resolutions passed by the All India Congress 
Committee and participation in and organising of protests and condonation against 
such icsolution will he a breach of discipline. 1 trust the Congress Committees 
and their office-bearers will desist from organising or participating in such protests 
and demonstrations. 

Telegram of the President to Sj. Hose — Glh July 1939 . 

Surprised to read your statement fixing Oth July for protesting against 
A. 1. C. C. resolution stop Am issuing press statement, in response from various 
quarters slop Hope you as President Bengal Provincial Congress Committee will 
please promote discipline in Congress by cancelling proposed meetings. 

Letter of the President to Sj. Hose—tbth July 1939. 

A deliiate and difficult situation lias been created by your action in organising 
protests against certain resolutions of the All India Congress Committee, passed 
at Bombav. As 1 made clear in the statements which 1 issued before the meetings 
of the 9th July were held, it appears to me that it will be impossible for the 
Congress organisation to function if subordinate Committees and office-bearers 
of the Congnss, whose duty it is to carry out and give effect to the resolutions of 
the A. 1. (’. C. ami the Congress, were instead of doing that to organise protests 
and demonstrations against, these resolutions. 1 personally look upon any such 
action on their part as not only destructive of all discipline but fraught with the 
gravest consequences for the future of the Congress organisation. I shall therefore 
place the whole matter before the Working Committee lor consideration and such 
action, disci]*lin:iry or otherwise, as it may think fit to take. But in order that the 
Committee may have jour explanation of your action and your noint of view also 
belore it 1 shall be obliged if you will let me have it at an early date. 

Letter of Sj, Bose to the President— 7lh August 1939, 

I am exceedingly sorry for the delay in replying to your letter of the 18th 
July, from Ranchi. You have asked me for an explanation of my action in 
protesting against certain resolutions of the All India Congress Committee passed 
at Bombay. 

In the first place, one lias to distinguish between protesting against a certain 
resolution and actually defying it or violating it. What has so far happened 
is that I have only protested against two resolutions of the A. I. C. C. 

It is my constitutional right to give expression to my opinion regarding any 
resolution passed by the A. I. C. C. You will perhaps admit that, it is customary 
with a large number of Congressmen to express their views on resolutions passed 
by the A. 1. C. C. when a particular session of that, body comes to a close. If 
you grant Congressmen the right to express their views on resolutions passed by 
the A. I. C. C. you cannot draw a line and say that only favourable opinions 
will be allowed expression and unfavourable opinions will be banned. If we have 
the constitutional right to express our views then it does not matter if those views 
are favourable or unfavourable Your letter seems to suggest that only expression 
of unfavourable views is to be banned. 

We have so long been fighting the British Government among other things 
for our Civil Liberty. Civil Liberty, I take it, includes freedom of speech. 
According to your point of view we are not to claim freedom of speech when we do 
not sec eye to eye with the majority in the A. I. C. C. or in the Congress. It would 
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be a strange situation if we are to have the right of freedom of speech as against 
the Brilish Government but not as against the Congress or any body subordinate 
to it. If we are denied the right to adversely criticise resolutions of the A. I. C. C. 
which in our view are harmful to the country’s cause then it would amount to 
denial of a democratic right. May 1 ask you in all seriousness if democratic 
rights are to be exercised only outside the Congress but not inside it ? 

I hope you will agree that when a resolution is once passed by the A. I. C. C., 
it is open to us to have it reviewed or amended or altered or rescinded at a 
subsequent meeting of that body. I hope you will also agree that it is open to 
us to appeal against the A. I. C. C. to the higher court, of appeal, namely, the open 
session of the Congress. You will agree further, 1 hope, that it is open to a 
minority to carry on a propaganda with a view to converting tin* majority to its 
point of view. Now how can we do this except, by appealing to Congressmen 
through public meetings and through writings in lhe press V The Congress to-day 
is not an organisation ol a handlul of men. Its membership has, I believe, 
reached the neighbourhood of 4-1 lakhs. We can hope to appeal to the rank and 
file of the Congress and to conceit them to our point of view only if we are 
allowed to write in the press and also to hold meetings. If you maintain that, 
once a resolution is passed in the A. I. C. C. if is sacrosanct and must, hold good 
for ever, then you may have some justification for banning criticism ol it. But if 
you grant us the right to review or amend or alter or rescind a paititular resolution 
of the A. I. C. C. either through that body or through the open session of the 
Congress, then 1 do not see how you can gag criticism, as you hate been trying 
to do. 

I am afraid you are giving an interpretation to the word ‘discipline’ which 
I cannot accept. I consider myself to be a stern disciplinarian and I am afraid 
that in the name of discipline you are tiying to check healthy criticism. Discipline 
does not mean denying a person his constitutional and democratic right. 

Apart from the fact that it is our constitutional and democratic right to 
protest against resolutions which in our ucw arc harmful lo the countiv’s cause, 
a consideration of the merits of the two resolutions will show that such protests 
were really called for. In our \iew these two resolutions, if gi\en died to, will 
serve to accentuate the drift towards constitutionalism, to me,lease the influence, 
power and authority of the Provincial Ministries at the cost, of the Congress 
organisations, to isolate artificially the Congioss from the general public as also 
the A. 1. C. C. from the rank and file of the Congress. Moicout, they will serve 
to undermine the revolutionary spiiit of the Gongicss. Conscqmhifv, in the best 
interests of the country, these two lcsolutions should be immediately held in 
abeyance and ultimately altered suitably or withdrawn. 

In this connection I cannot help drawing your attention to certain incidents 
at, the time ol the Gaya Congress in 19\“J and after. Please do not forget what 
the Bwarai Party did in those days. Please do not foiget either that when the 

A. I. C. 0. amended the resolution of the Gaya Congress, the Gujerut P. C. C. 

resolved to defy it. 

Lastly, please do not forget that Mahatma Gandhi wrote in Young India, 
if my recollection is correct, that the minority has the right to rebel. \Ve have 
not gone so far yet as to actually rebel against, flic decision of the majority. We 
have simply taken the liberty of criticising certain resolutions passed by the 
majority in the teeth of our opposition. 

I * am really surprised that you have made so much of what we regard as 

our inherent right. I hope you will accept my explanation as satisfactory. But it 

you do not do so and if you decide to resort to disciplinary action, I shall gladly 
face it for the sake of what J regard as a just cause. In conclusion, I have to 
request that if any Congressman is penalised in connection with the events of the 
9th July, then you will also take action against, me. If the observance of an All 
India Day of the 9th July is a crime then I confess, 1 am the arch-criminal. 

With kindest regards. 

NOTES 

(1) The Hunger-Strike of Political Prisoners in Bengal 

80 political prisoners in Dum Dum and Alipur Jails went on hunger-strike on 
July 7 and 8 to register their protest against the continued detention of political 
prisoners in Bengal and also to ioubc public opinion to demand and secure their 
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immediate and unconditional release. The news of (he hunger-strike created a wide¬ 
spread stir in the country. Prominent Congressmen in Bengal—Balm Sarat Chandra 
Bose, l)r. B. C. Boy, Dr. 1\ 0. Ghosh and others— immediately got into touch with 
the Bengal Government and urged upon them the necessity of acceding to the 
reasonable demand of the hunger-striking polioal prisoners. Mahatma Gandhi, while 
appealing to the Bengal Government to do bare justice to the political prisoners by 
releasing them, urged upon the hunger-strikers to give up the fast, as it was a wrongs 
and unjustilied method of securing their release, lie sent his private, secretary, 
Mahadev Desai, with a message to interview the hunger-strikeis and induce them to 
give up the hunger-strike, and also see the Bengal Ministers to secure their release. 
The Congress President, hastened to Calcutta and made efforts in the same direction. 
Both Kashtrapati and Mahadev Desai had interviews with the Home Minister, and 
pleaded the cause of the prisoners. r lhc Home Minister was however unresponsive 
to their persuasive appeal. Jle contended that so long as the liunger-stlike continued 
it was not possible lor him to take up the question ol release. He also told them 
that.it was not true that the Government had made up their minds not to release a 
certain number of prisoneis. Jle claimed that the Government had leleased a 
majority of the prisoneis and would continue the | oliey of release aceoidmg to the 
recommendations ol the committee, they had set up lor the pm pose. f Ihe intcivievvs 
with the prisoneis likewise boir no fruit. They weie resolved to continue the 
fast unless released or given a definite assu/anee of left use in the near 
future. 

The lack of response both from the Government and the piisoners was a great 
disappointment to (he Congicss Picsidenf. Mahatma Gandhi again made an earnest 
appeal to the piisoneis to give up the last which had solved the purpose for 
which it was undertaken, the diawing ol the attention ol the country towauls 
political prisoneis, and theiefme finfher piolongalion of the fast was unnecessary. 

The whole country ]es|onded to the appeal ol tin* Congiess President by keep¬ 
ing up a continuous agitation thiough meetings, demons) ml ions, resolutions and the 
like for the eailj lelcase of the piisoneis and thereby save their precious lives. 

ftliri Subhas Chandia Bose, the President of the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee also laboured hard lor the cause. He had scveial interviews with the 
Home Mimsici and the joluical piisoners. His efforts in the beginning were not 
dnectcd to peisiauhng the political piisoneis to give* up the fast as he thought the 
fast was undertaken alter matuie deliberation and an ellbrt to interfete with it would 
he futile and wrong, unless the (loveiiimcnt, gave a detimte assuran. e of the early 
release ol the piisoneis. 'This ] osition was a souice ol emhanassmont to those who 
were sti'vmg to peisiiade the hiingei-sliikeis to give up the last. The desiied 
assurance fiom the Gou'nimenl however did not come but the piisoneis happily 
responded to the appeal of the Bose brothers and bloke their fast on August 3-- the 
‘JStli day of their fast. 'Jhe Misoners were assured that the whole country and 
particularly the Bengal Provincial Congiess Committee will make a strenuous eflort, 
backed by diiect, action, il necessary to scenic their release. 

The news of the termination of the hunger-strike was received with a feeling of 
relief throughout the country. 

(2) Sri Jawharlal Nehru’s visit to Ceylon 

The All India Congress Committee meeting at Bombay in June last passed a 
resolution on Ceylon expressing grave concern at the measures pioposed by the 
Ceylon Government with refeience to their Indian employees. Jhe following notice 
issued by the Chief Secretary, Ceylon explains the measuies : 

To all Daily paid Workers 

1. Notice is hereby given that all non-Ceylonese daily paid workers who have 
been granted employment in any Department of Government on or after Apiil 1, 
1934, will be given one month’s notice from July 1, 1939 of the termination of their 
services under Government, i.e., their last working day will be July 31. 1939. If 
these workers desire to return to their villages abroad they will he granted tickets to 
those villages for themselves, their wives and children, not exceeding four full 
tickets in all, together with a bonus of one month’s pay to be paid to them on 
arrtval at their villages. 

2. Non-Ceylonese daily paid workers employed under Government prior to 
April 1, 1939, who have a break in service of more than a year ending after March, 
1934, will similarly be given one month’s notice from July I, 1939 but provided their 
total service exceeds 5 years net, without unduly long breaks, they will receive 
bonuses on the lines of the voluntary scheme in paragraph 4 of this Notice. 
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3. Government does not propose at present to discharge non-Ceylonese daily 
paid workers not covered by the above paragraphs. It must, however, he recognised 
that retrenchment of daily paid jobs within the next year or two is inevitable and 
the policy will be adopted ol discontinuing non-Ceylonese before Ceylonese. Workers 
discontinued on the ground of retrenchment of daily paid jobs w ill have no claim 
for any bonus or free tickets. The following terms are offered only to those who 
voluntarily return to their country of origin this year. 

(«) Free Railway Warrants to his home outside Ceylon for the workman, his 
wife, and minor children not exceeding -1 full tickets, in all. 

(b) (i) To a workman who has 5 years’ continuous service hut less than 10 
years’ service a gratuity of 3 months’ wages. 

(ji) To a workman who has 10 years’ continuous service but less than 15 
years’ service a gratuity oi 3 months’ wanes. 

(t/f) To a woikman who has lb years’ or more sen ice a gratuity of 1/18th 
of a month's pay for each month of service, reduced by two per cent, for each year 
by which his age at retirement falls short ol On. This offer will remain open 
until December 31, 1031) only. 

b. For the purpose ol this notice, non-Ceylonese means n person not horn 
in Ceylon. A very lew special cases such as cliildien bom abroad of Ceylonese 
fathers may tie treated as exceptions to this definition. Consideiation will also he 
given to cases where a non-Ceylonese worker is married to a Ceylonese wife and 
has minor children living in Ceylon, hut no pledge is gi\en regaining such cases. 

G. Every daily paid employee will he lequiied to complete either Form 15 
or C. Foim R applied to prisons not, horn in Ceylon, and Form C to persons 
horn in Ceylon. II a declaration on Foi m C that a person was horn in Ceylon is 
found lobe false, he will be forthwith discharged without notice or bonus, whatever 
his past services. 

These measures creak'd for the Indian settlers in Ceylon an anxious situation. 
To avoid the unnecessary and voidable conflict between two friendly neighbours. 
Pandit. Jawaharlal Nehru was deputed to go to Ceylon by the All India Congress 
Committee and effect,, if possible, a peaceful settlement. 

Ft. Jawaharlal icached Colombo by air on July 1G. A magnilieonf reception 
was accorded to him by the people, Indians and Ceylonese alike. Jle was the guest 
of a special reception committee burned at the instance ol Bir Laron Jayatihika, 
the Leader of the Blate Council of Ceylon. 

Jawaharlalji had a busy and strenuous time conferring with the ministers, 
representatives of the two chief Indian organisations in Ceylon, the Ceylon Indian 
Congress and the Ceylon Central Indian Association and other individuals concerned. 
He addressed several crowded public meetings. At these gatherings he emphasised for 
preserving and perpetuating the ancient cultutal and historical ties 1 hat hound 
the two countiies, 1 he common light, they had to engage in against a common foe, 
and the imperialistic background of their economic and political woes. In his talks 
with the ministers he pleaded for a wider vision and luoader approach to the 
problems that affected the Ceylonese and the Indians who had settled there and 
made Ceylon their home. The immediate problem, he pointed-out, was a small 
and petty one in the context of the large problems they had to face. It was there¬ 
fore essential that this small problem he approached in a large spirit. To the 
Indians and their representatives, he appealed to sink all the internal differences 
and be a united and strong body of self-respecting citizens pledged to protect the 
honour of India, lie coupled this advice with an earnest appeal to them to consi¬ 
der Ceylon also as their home, serve it with devotion and loyalty and cultivate 
fraternal relations with its inhabitants. 

This high-minded approach to the piohlcm created a calm and favourable 
atmosphere all round. The ministers however could not see their wuy to agree to 
any major change in their scheme of repatriation. TFey agreed to a slight modi¬ 
fication of the scheme and promised to take steps to minimise hardships consequent, 
on repatriation. 1 he visit of ]'audit Jawaharlal, therefore, though it, revived 
memories of traditional friendship between the two countries and lessened the 
bitterness inherent in the situation, did not succeed in achieving its objective. 
The resolution of the last meeting of the Working Committee at Wardha sums up 
the present situation of the Indians in Ceylon. 

(3) The Release of Sri Jamnalal Bajaj 

It will be recalled that Bri Jamnalal Bajaj, member of the Working Committee 
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and President of the Jaipur Praja Mandal was arrested in February last for defying 
an order prohibiting him from entry into the Jaipur State. He was going there 
to organise relief lor the famine-stricken. No legal trial followed the defiance of 
the order, but lie was kept in detention to an indefinite period. The rigours of the 
life of detention fold on his health and he suffered from various complaints. When 
local medical talent pioved inadequate, he was offered release provided he went to 
some foreign country for treatment. Jle declined to purchase liberty on these 
terms. On August 1), PJJl) he was however released unconditionally after a needless 
and harassing detention of more than six months. 

In the comse of a statement he issued to the press on his release he said, 
“Our struggle is not yet over ; Jaipur has just passed through its first phase. 
The Satyagralia has made the people conscious of their strength and taught them 
how to use it when necessary. The sacidices made cannot be lost. The goal is 
neaier today, hut. we lia\e to carry on our agitation till our present demands, 
which are minimum and which can on no acoouiit, be called anything but moderate, 
are lullfilled.” 

(4) Prohibition on August 1 

August 1 was a memorable Day for Bombay. On this day Prohibition was 
launched in the city and its subuibs amid uieat. popular enthusiasm. The celebra¬ 
tions of the day included a huge, procession tenmnating m a public meeting, 
the largest on lecoid m the Junto: y ol Bombay, ll is believed that about 2 to 3 
lacs of people assembled. “The entire Bombay and India”, said !8hri Vallahhbhai 
I’at el addichsing tins surging mass ol humanity. “were watching and the entire 
woild was waiting lor the day. That day had come. For the people of this 
country this day was the da} ol ledemptmu and the day of deliverance from their 
bondage and tmm their slavciy to the demon oi dunk. To-day Bombay killed its 
past history and opened a new chapter,” 

To their credit, it may he added, that the great. Paisi community, the bulk of 
which was opposed to Ihe icform, i el rained from any hostile act to spoil the effect 
ot tin; magnificent enthusiasm of the people. Nmie of the members oi the commu¬ 
nity participated in the procession and the meeting. 

Biennei B. G. Kher and the Minister Dr. M. D Gilder were the recipients 
of wain and grateful congiatulations liom all paits of the countiy. A difficult 
expeiiineiit was being launched with coinage, faith and deteumnation under 
ciicumstances of exceptional difficulty. 

Mahatma Gandhi, the gieat inspiration behind the reform, sent the following 
message : 

“l In pe that good sense for which Bombay is famous will ultimately prevail 
and all combine to make flu* luave lefoim undertaken by the Bombay mmistiy a 
success it deserves to be. 1 am quite suie that the removafol the curse ol intoxica¬ 
ting drinks and dings will conlei lasting beneiit on the country,” 


Proceedings of the Working Committee 

Wardha- Sth. to loth. September lUdt) 

A meeting of the Working Commit tec 1 was held at Wardha from September 
8 to In, 1DI5D. Sri Rajendra 1’rasud presided. 

The members present were, Mauiana Abulkalam Azad, Shri Sarojini Naidu, Sri 
Vallabhhhai Patel, Sris Rajendra ITasad, Vattabhi Sitaramayva, Jairamdas Daula- 
tram, Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan, Bhulabhai ,1. Desai, Bidlian Chandra Ray. 
Slianker Rao Deo, Ilarckrishna Melitah, Rrofulla Chandra Ghosh and J. B. 
Kripalani. Sliris M. K Gandhi, .lawahailal Nehru, Sublias Chandra Bose, M. S. 
Alley, Narendra Deo, Jaiprakash Narain were present by special invitation. 

The invitees were present during the discussions of the main question of war 
crisis and India’s attitude towards it. 

1. Delhi P. C. C. 

The following decision was taken in the matter of the composition of the 
Delhi Y. C. C. 

“The Delhi Provincial Congress Committee consists of 40 members of whom 
15 are elected delegates and the remaining 25 are the additional members who are 
elected. The District Congress Committee consists of 100 members. In the 
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• nrnvision as to how the 21 members have to he elected 

Constitution there is no l ll0u “™ , , h( , „, nll 0 [ the All India Congress 

but the procedure that has been hilowed *.^tl^the ■:t o members of 

Committee Uffire has bee. t» J 1l ^ le “ 8 f eral) i c / ole . This procedure 

Z KotSTwinT a dew10 enable all parties to be represented in proporUon 

to their numbeis in the Ibbtnit C" 1 " j .y 1939 and before the presidential 

“After the election of the delegates in Jan I , (l 8ri SuWlilB Chandra 

election Home of the dch'galles !i{»i»u).u. ^ (• ( j l0 method of cooperation of the 

Bose, asking lor ruling fronOum >‘ (1 ^l lltP9 . The B. C. ft. which was 

2) members o, the 1 . C.C. } ‘Ammmst. tiie delegates, out of \ u 

then functioning had no inhumation « - ■ * * | 0n the day when the 

nine menibe s belong to.<»'«■ /""M' lmld’and' when A. 1. C. 0. members 

meeting tor Ihc elei .ion of. ' . President Sri Sublets Chandra Hone wan 

were to he el--I".• r,> " n XhmTslimhi he eo-op.ed by the II delognU,. 
produced to the e, ul, that the -■ (VllMl , „f the delegates lor purpose o, eo- 

The nine delineates decide to h. ’ [ M ; rot( , s(nl ;l , :vm st the elui.me in the 

option. '1 he [acneuil > e. i . president but, it. was pointed out that 

procedure and the ru mg eiven U} Ul t 1 . 1 1 ln !l(VO rdanee witli that 

the ruling \\as msutied h> t.jc iu* 1 ^ p, p. { \ (\ The other six members 

! P deletes ro-oplcjl !hr Wo.kmg Committee challenging 

S S&STMZJ 1.* c— 

“™ S , (, ° ul(1 , 1,01 , |[J a t pma^^fU^V'm^em^'mid^later^on 1 *un^'i'xplaua- 
Woikine C ommittee not twin -_ 1 ;. • • | off,,.,. The question is whether the 

tion had to he ^\o-^.1. - , ulmAiums to the Provincial 

delegates whose num >u ^ 1 ‘ , “ lhr;ci 1S 1|U M1( h mle in the Constitution 

Congress Committee. It is at ■* practise in the proCmce has been 

ol the Province. 1 \ V^mmdlee Ao<e numhei is 10 m to dirt the ‘J3 

to allow the niemheis ot the ■ “ ‘ | u *tlif r auv pra-tfc in anv other province 

mrmbeis. Tin* only 'l"jf 1>r j h -, lVniirc.' It is true; I hat m Bombay and 
‘>' W -"J 0 , I, ' he add,.tonal men,lues of .he Provincial CungiTSS 

Nagpur the ‘hit aus d° 1 1 ....... 1()n Ul their rules permitting such co-optiou 

Committee hut there is dis_ ' ^ ^ V(>rv m , u .\ { h'ss than the number of delegates 
and the. number ot wummn , \ ‘ f r> mom hers, if the contention is correct, co-opted 
As 'a* 3 matter 1 oi' la’, it was no’, cvc, V, members who co-opted but 
nnlv 0 who co-opted the 2_> mcmhcis. 

* >..« SOT<eSSS!*^ 

JWSU wssfc JWVlSS! 

Congress Committee by l'> f - lu “ ' j] , ,j 1( , |>, 0 vim iul Congress Counnittcc is 

The ciecret.ary.wdl take cailj stops o s o t mr i> ^ , l(Ulo ,| tliat a i cUcl . W1W 

reconstituted in a<*eoidame \Mt ■ 1 n August 10, 1010 asking for any 

addressed to (ho Scc.rot.aiy 11 |,,, VP if „|f,. r in repard to -the poinIs raised in 

Ihe'appeM'mU a oi’hie lctte,^ addiessed to this Commtttcc was also enclosed 
but no explanation has been received.’ 

2. A. I. C. C. Fund 

ThP Committee decided that the A. I. 0. C fund in Bengal created from the 
cpng^ Zulana Abulkalam Azad 

who may hold it on behalf of the A. 1. C. C. 

3. Bengal P. C. C. 

The following resolution was passed : 

"A meetitut of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee was held on August 
30 1939 at whh-h a resolution was adopted.by it. Tins resoluUonreviews two 


Bengal rrovtneiai voiigieso unu>«» "p— 
an 1939 at whu-n a resolution was adopted by it. Tins resolution reviews two 
• ’’ f t i,it ‘nmmittco-onc relating to disciplinary action which it felt obliged 

Sa\°e against its President, and the other declaring null and void the proceedings 
$ tbemceting of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee held on July 26, 1939 
01 the metung in. » ^ r, Provincial Tribunal. The resolution refers to many 

a I‘n ' te tter» 1 whir.h are wholly irrelevent to the decision and in effect it refuses to 
grie r effect to the decision of the Working Committee. It further calls upon elective 
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Congress Committees in the province to hold special meetings to give their opinion 
on the two resolutions. 

•‘The Working Committee note with regret that not only the tone and temper 
of the resolution but, also its contents are objectionable in the extreme wholly 
unbecoming of a provincial committee in its relations to the Working Committee 
and such as would entitle this committee to take serious notice of them. 

“The reasons for the decisions which this committee reluctantly took were fully 
stated and need not be repeated here. The Committee sees no reason to revise them. 
It desires to point out, however, that the action it took was (tailed for in the interests 
of the Congress organisation which requires not only unity in Congress ranks but 
also discipline and obedience to its resolutions. 

“It is accordingly resolved that the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee be 
called upon to give effect to the resolution of this Committee by electing a president. 
The election of a president is required also under the rules of the Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee according to which the Provincial Committee will remain in¬ 
complete without a President.” 

4. Bengal Election Tribunal 

The Bengal Provincial Congress Committee had failed to appoint an election 
Tribunal in terms of the Congress Constitution. The Working Committee had, 
therefore, to appoint, the Tribunal The President, however, wrote to the Secretary, 
Bengal ]\ C. 0. that in spite of failure of the P. C. C. to apoint the Tribunal, if 
at that stage even the Secretary could suggest, names for the Tribunal which were 
approved of by all the parties in the Bengal P. C. C., he would advise the Working 
Committee to appoint them. At Waidha where the leaders of the different. Congress 
groups in Bengal were present the President, called the Secretary of the Bengal P. C. 
C. who was also there and made to him the same proposal tor the formation of the 
Tribunal. The Secretary, however, could give no agreed list. The Working 
Committee was, therefore, constiained to appoint the Bengal Election Tribunal in 
terms of the Congress Constitution consisting oi the following : 

1. Sri Satishcliandra Pas Gupta, 2. Sri Kshitish Prasad Chattcrji, 3. Sri 
Priyaranjan Sen. 

5. Utkal Election Tribunal 

The province of Utkal had failed to appoint its election tribunal in terms 
of the Constitution. Tin* Woiking Committee theteloic appointed one in terms 
of the constitution consisting oi Sn Gopalbamlliu Choudhry and Sri Haiihaidas 
about, whom them had been general agreement in the Provincial Executive Council. 

Obituary—Rev. U. Ottaina 

The following resolution was passed : 

“The Committee express their deep sorrow on the death 'of the Rev. U. 
Ottama who for yeats represented the Piovince of Buima on the All India Congress 
Committee and rendered valuable set vices in the cause of Indian Freedom. M 

7. Complaint against Shri D. P. Misra 

The Working Committee had appointed Sri Bhulabhai Pesai to look into the 
complaint, take the necessary evidence and report to the Woiking Committee. He 
went to Nagpur but after a couple of days’ inquiry Sri Kedar and his companions 
withdrew from the inquiry. Sri Kedar sent a long statement to the President 
giving reasons tor their withdrawal and requesting him to grant, an independent 
inquiry by a person of the position of a High Court, judge. The Committee was 
of the view that, what the complainants wanted was unreasonable. The appointment 
of Sri Bhulabhai Pesai had been with their consent. 'They had themselves 
withdrawn from the inquiry without suflicicnt reason. Any further decision in 
this matter was left to the President. 

8. Sri Chintamani Misra (Utkal) 

The following resolution was passed * 

“In view of the report of Sri Rajcndra Prasad on the charges brought against 
the Premier of Orissa by Sri Chintamani Misra, Office Secretary of Utkal P. C. C., 
this Committee calls upon Sri Chintamani Misra to offer full and frank apology 
for the charges which he had made and which have been found to be false and 
to resign hia office from the Executive Committee of the Utkal P. C. C.” 

29 
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9. Ajmer© P. C. C. 

The Working Committee derided that the instructions of the General Secretary 
were to he carried out, by the Ajmerc P. C. C that is, office-bearers were to call a 
meeting of the i\ C. 0. to decide the question about the vote of confidence in 
the President. The Committee hIbo decided that when the meeting of the P. C. 0. 
was called an official from the A. 1. 0. 0. office should be present to observe tho 
proceedings. All those who were the members of the P. C. 0. before the present 
dispute arose were to he invited to participate. Members who were disentitled to 
attend in terms of the Congress Constitution for failure to wear khadi etc. may 
he precluded from participating in the meeting by the officer deputed by the 
A. I. C. C. office. 

10. War Crisis and India 

The Committee met on the 8th. As the president had not arrived and was 
to arrive next morning, it was decided that the meeting he postponed to the Dili. 
The Committee with ail the invitees except Sri .lawaharlal Nehru met on the 9th. 
They met again on subsequent days. Sri .lawaharlal Nehru who arrived at Wardha 
from China on the 301,h evening participated in the discussion from 11th morning. 
On the 31th the Working Committee decided to invite Mr. Mohammad Ali .linnah. 
President of the Muslim League, to participate in the deliberations. The following 
telegraphic communications took place between the President and Mr. M. A. .linnah : 

“Congress Working Committee discussing War Situation. View serious 
question affecting India should like discuss with you. Would appreciate your 
joining discussions at Wardha any day upto Pith.” 

“Your telegram, shall be glad discuss situation with you at, Delhi, cannot, 
go Wardha owing previous commitments. Muslim League Working Committee 
Meeting Delhi seventeenth. Am bound reach Delhi thirteenth. 

‘ Thanks your telegram. Purpose of inviting you was to receive your assistance 
in shaping Working Committee decision on critical situation. That purpose cant 
be served by my coming Delhi”. 

After prolonged discussions which lasted for nearly 3 days, the Committee 
issued the following statement 

“The Working Committee have given their earnest consideration to the grave 
crisis that has de\eloped owing to the declaration of war in Europe. The principles 
which should guide the nation in the event of war have been repeatedly laid down 
by the Congress, and only a month ago this committee ieitcrated them and 
expressed their displeasure at the flouting of Indian opinion by the Biilish 
government in India. As a first step to dissociate themselves from this policy 
of the British Government, the Committee called upon the Congress members of 
the Central Legislative Assembly to refrain from attending the next, session. Since 
then the British Government have declared India as a belligerent country, 
promulgated Ordinances, passed the Government of India Act Amending Bill, and 
taken other far-reaching measures which affect the Indian people vitally, and 
(iivumseribe and limit the powers and activities oi the provincial governments. 
This has been done without the consent of the Indian people whose declared 
wishes in such matters have been deliberately ignored by the British Government. 
The Working Committee must take the gravest view of these developments. 

“The Congress has repeatedly declared its entire disapproval of the ideology 
and practice of Fascism and Nazism and their glorification of war and violence and 
the suppression of the human spirit,. It lias condemned the aggression in which 
they have repeatedly indulged and their sweeping away of well-established principles 
recognised standards of civilised behaviour. It has seen in Fascism and 
Nazism the intensification of the Imperialism against which the Indian people have 
struggled for many years. The Working Committee must therefore unhesitatingly 
condemn the latest aggression of the Nazi Government in Germany against Poland 
and sympathise with those who resist it. 

•‘The Congress has further laid down that the issue of war and peace for 
India must, be decided by the Indian people, and no outside authority can impose 
this decision upon them, nor can the Indian people permit their resources to 
be exploited for imperialist ends. Any imposed decision, or attempt to use 
India’s resources, for purposes not approved by them, will necessarily nave to be 
opposed by them, if cooperation is desired in a worthy cause, thi3 cannot be 
obtained by compulsion and imposition, and the Committee cannot agree to the 
carrying out by the Indian people of orders issued by external authority. Co- 
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operation must be between equals by mutual consent for a cause which both con¬ 
sider to be worthy. The people of India have, in the recent past, faced great risks 
and willingly made great sacrifices to secure their own freedom and establish a 
free democratic* state in India, and their sympathy is entirely on the side of 
demoracy and freedom. But India cannot associate herself in a war said to be for 
democratic freedom when that very freedom is denied to her, and such limited 
freedom as she possesses, taken away from her. 

“The Committee are aware that the Government of Great Britain and France 
have declared that they are lighting for democracy and freedom and 1o put an end 
to aggression. But the history ol the lecent past is full of examples showing the 
constant divergence beween the spoken word, the ideals proclaimed, and the real 
motives and objectives. During the war of 1011-18, the cleclaied ware aims were, 
preservation of democracy, Bclf-determination, and the fieedom of small nations, 
and yet the veiy Governments which solemnly proclaimed these aims entered into 
secret tication embodying impciialist designs lor the carving up of the Ottamnn 
Empiic. While stating that they did not want any acquisition of territory, the 
victorious Bowers added largely to their colonial domains. r Jhe pieseut Euiopean 
war inself signifies the abject fail me of the 11 eat y ot Versailles and of its makers, who 
broke their pledged woid and lm osed an impciialist peace on the defeated nations. 
The one hopeful outcome of that Ireaty, the League ot Nations, was muzzled and 
strangled at the outset and later killed by its parent States. 

“Subsequent history has demonstiated afresh how even a seemingly fervent 
declaration of lailli may be followed by an ignoble deseition. In Mancliuna the 
British Government connived at aggiession ; in Abyssinia they acquiesced in it. 
In Czechoslovakia and Spain democracy was in peril and it was deli¬ 
berately betrajed. and the whole system of collective security was sabotaged by 
the very povvcis who bail previously dcclaied their faith in it. 

‘ Again it asserted that democracy is in danger and must be defended and 
with this statement the Committee are in cutiie agieement The Committee believe 
that the peoples of the West are moved by this ideal and objective and for these 
they are prepared to make saci dices. But again and again the ideals and senti¬ 
ments of the people and of those who have sacrificed themselves in the struggle 
have been ignored and faith has not been kept with them. 

“If the war is to defend the status quo, imperialist possessions, colonies, vested 
interests and privilege, then India can have nothing to do with it. If, however, 
the issue is democracy and a world order based on demonacy, then India is 
intensely ‘utcrested in it. The Committee are convinced that the interests of Indian 
democracy do not conflict with the interests of British democracy or of woild demo- 
ciacy. But there is an inherent and ineradicable conflict between democracy for India or 
elsewhere and imperialism and fascism. If Great Britain fights for the"maintenance 
and extension ot democracy, then she must necessarily end imperialism in her own 
possessions, establish full democracy in India, and the Indian people must have 
the right of self-determination by framing their own constitution through a Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly without external interference, and must guide her own policy. A 
free democratic. India will gladly associate herself with other free nations for 
mutual defence against aggression and for economic cooperation. £hc will work for 
the establishment of a real world order based on freedom and democracy, utilising 
the world’s knowledge and resources for the progress and advancement of 
humanity. 

“The crisis that has overtaken Europe is not of Europe only but of humanity 
and will not pass like other crises or wars leaving the essential structure of the 
persont day world intact. It is likely to refashion the w r oild for good or ill, 
politically, socially and economically. 'Inis crisis is the inevitable consequence of 
the social and political conflicts and contradictions which have grown alarmingly 
since the last Great War, and it will not be finally resolved till these conflicts 
and contradictions are removed and a new' equilibrium established. That equilibrium 
can only be based on the ending of the domination and exploitation of one country 
by another, and on a reorganisation of economic relations on a juster basis for 
the common good of all. India is the crux of the problem, for India has been 
the outstanding example of modern imperialism and no refashioning of the world 
can succeed which ignores this vital problem. With her vast resources she must 
play an important part in any scheme of world reorganisation. But she can only 
do so as a free nation whose energies have been released to work for this great 
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end. freedom today is indivisible and every attempt to retain imperialist domina¬ 
tion in any part of the world will lead inevitably to fresh disaster. 

“The Working Committee have noted that many rulers of Indian States have 
offered their services and resources and expressed their desire to support the cause 
of democracy in Europe. If they must make their professions in favour of 
democracy abroad, the Committee would suggest that their first concern should be 
the introduction of democracy within their own states in which today undiluted 
autocracy reigns supreme. The British Government in India is more responsible 
for this autocracy than even the rulers themselves, as has been made painfully 
evident during the past year. This policy is the very negation of democracy and of 
the new world order for which Great Britain claims to be fighting in Europe. 

“As the Working Committee view past, events in Europe, Africa and Asia, and 
more particularly past and present occurrences in India, they fail to find any 
attempt to advance the cause of democracy or self-determination or any evidence 
that the present, war declarations of the British Government, are being, or are going 
to be, acted upon. The true measure of democracy is the ending of imperialism 
and fascism alike and the aggression that, has accompanied them in the past and 
the present. Only on that basis can a new order be built, up. In the struggle for 
that new world order, the Committee are eager and dcsiious to help in every way. 
But the Committee cannot, associate themselves or offer any co-operation in a war 
which is conducted on imperialist lines and which is meant to consolidate imperia¬ 
lism in India and elsewhere. 

• “In view, however, of the gravity of the occasion and the fact that, the pace 
of events during the last few days has often been switter than the working of 
men’s minds, the Committee desiie to take no final decision at, this stage, so as to 
allow for the full elucidation of the issues at stake, the real objectives aimed at, 
and the position of India in the present, and in the future. But the decision cannot, 
long be delayed as India is being committed from day to day to a policy to which 
she is not. a party and of which she disapproves. 

“The Working Committee therefore invite the British Government to declare in 
unequivocal terms what their war aims are in regard to democracy and imperialism 
and the new order that, is envisaged, in particular, how these aims are going to 
apply to India and to be given effect. t,o in the present. Do they include the 
elimination of imperialism and the treatment of India as a free nation whose policy 
will be guided in accordance with the wishes of her people ? A clear declaration 
about the future, pledging the Government, to the ending of Imperialism and 
Fascism alike, will lie welcomed by the people of all countries, but it is far more 
important to give immediate effect to it, to the largest possible extent, for only this 
will convince the people that the dcclaiation is meant to be honoured. The real 
test of any declaration is its application in the present, lor it is the present that 
will govern action today and give shape to the future. 

“War has broken out in Europe and the prospect is terrible to contemplate. But 
war has been taking its heavy toll of human life during recent years in Abyssinia, 
fspain and China. Innumerable innocent men, women and children have been 
bombed to death from the air in open cities, cold-blooded massacres, torture and 
utmost humiliation have followed each oilier in quick succession during these years 
of horror. That horror grows, and violence and the threat of violence 
shadow the world and, unles checked and ended, will destroy the precious inheri¬ 
tance of past ages. That horror has to be checked in Europe and China, but it 
will not end till its root causes of fascism and imperialism are removed. To that 
end the Working Committee arc prepared to give their co-operation. But it will 
he infinite tragedy if even this terrible war is carried on in the spirit of imperialism 
and for the purpose of retaining thiB structure which is itBelf the cause of war and 
human degradation. 

“The Working Committee wish to declare that the Indian people have no 
quarrel with the German people or the Japanese people or any other people. But 
they have a deep-rooted quarrel with systems which deny freedom and are based ou 
violence and aggression. They do not look forward to a victory of one people over 
another or to a dictated peace, but to a victory of real democracy for all the countries 
and a world freed irom the nightmare of violence and imperialist oppression. 

‘The Committee earnestly appeal to the Indian people to end all internal 
conflict and controversy and, in this grave hour of peril to keep in readiness and 
hold together as a united nation, calm of purpose and determined to achive the 
freedom of India within the larger freedom of the world.” 
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PT. NEITRIPS CHINA VISIT 


11. A. I. C. C. Meeting 

The Committee were of the opinion that this momentous question of the War 
Crisis should be referred to the A. I. 0. 0. for any final derision. It was therefore 
decided that a meeting of the A. I. C. C. be called at Wardha on October 7. 1939 
and subsequent days. 

12. Sri Jawaharlal Nehru 

The President nominated Sri Jawaharlal Nehru as a member of the Working 
Committee. 

13. War Committee 


The Committee passed the following resolution : 

“]n view of the situation arising out of the European War and statement there¬ 
on issued by the Working Committee, the Committee hereby appoint, a Sub-Committee 
consisting of Siis .lawahailal Nehru (Chaiiman), Maulana Abulkalam Azad and 
Sri Vallabbbhai Patel to deal with the questions in connection with the situation.” 


NOTES 

Pandit Jawharlal's Visit to China 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru has been planning a \isit to China as a mark of bis 
personal and the country’s sympathy for the sull'ciing of the Chinese people in 
their national crisis. Put the alians in India and abioad prevented the fulfilment 
of the wish. When however he received pressing invitations lrom the Chinese 
people and the authorities, the call be< ame irresistible, lie lett. Allahabad for 
China on August, L‘n 1939. It was a personal visit but it bad behind it the good¬ 
will of the whole country, and pai liciilai lv of tin* Congress. 

lie reached Chungking, the wartime capital of China, on August 23. A warm 
and enthusiastic welcome was given to him on his anival. Representatives of vari¬ 
ous official and non-official oiganisations participated in the reception. 

In his public speeches pi ess interviews and a special broadcast arranged for 
him, Pandit Nehru conveyed to the Chinese people and their leader, India’s love 
and her appreciation ol the bia\e and united struggle they were earning on against 
a cruel and wanton aggression ot an Imperialistic Power. He recalled the historic 
contacts of the two ancient civilizations, the amazing continuity and vitality that 
characterised them, the fearful ordeals of the present and the bright future that- 
awaited them. He paid a tribute to the courage, determination and foresight of 
the Clm: x se leader, Marshal Chiang-kai-Shek and his brave and faithful consort 
Madam Chiang-kai-Shek. He also convened to them the messages ot sympathy 
and good will which he brought from the Congress President, Mahatma Gandhi, 
and Poet Rabindranath Tagore. 

Jawabarlalji bad several interviews with Marshal Chiang-kai-Shek. In his all 
too brief visit lie managed to see as much of the new China as be could. He was 
specially struck by the part women were playing in the new awakening and the 
revival of cottage industiies, both of which forcibly leminded him of their counter¬ 
parts in India. 

His visit originally planned to last for four weeks was abruptly cut short by 
the crisis in Europe. The visit, though brief, reinforced and strengthened the bonds 
of Indo-Chines friendship. 

Settlement in Jaipur 

Ever since his release, Sri Jamnalal Baja] has been engaged in exploring 
possibilities for effecting a settlement between the Jaipur Hurbar and the Jaipur 
ITnja Mandal. It will be recalled that the Prnja Mandal had launched a campaign 
of civil resistance for winning not responsible government but elementary civil 
liberties, the liberty to pursue constructive activates and the liberty to carry on 
peaceful educative propaganda among the masses with a view to preparing them 
for responsible government under the aegis of the Maharaja. 

Shortly after the release of Sri Jamnalalji the Public Meetings and Processions 
Regulation Act was repealed. This was but a small concession and fell short of 
the popular demand. It however indicated the willingness of the authorities to 
end the tension and appease the people. Sri Jamnalalji therefore had a series of 
interviews with the Maharaja and pressed the popular demand with his accustomed 
patience. The interviews yielded the desired settlement. The main terms of the 
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settloment arc : (i) the release of political prisoners, (ii) the lifting of ban on all 
newspapers, (iii) satisfactory amendment of the Public Societies Act so as to render 
unnecessary for a society to get itself registered. 

The settlement was welcomed in all quarters in Jaipur. It was a fitting 
finale to the quiet and dignified struggle of the people for civil liberties. 

Premiers’ Conference— August 26 to 60, 1939 

A meeting of the Prime Ministers of the Congress Provinces was held in 
Poona on August 20 and subsequent dates. Sardar Vnllabhai, the Chairman of the 
Parliamentary Subcommittee presided. 

The meeting was attended by the General Secretary of the Congress, the 
Premiers of Madras, Bombay, IT. T., Bella r, C. 1\, Assam, the Minister of Utkal, 
the Revenue Minister of Rebar, and the Home Minister of Bombay. 

The International situation aiising out of the present, crisis was the 
subject of an exhaustive discussion. The general administrative situation obtaining 
in the various Congress provinces was renewed at lemith. The taxation measures 
undertaken by the Congress Governments were explained by the respective 
premiers. The prohibition programme as pursued by the Congress Ministries was 
discussed with spe< ial reference to its completion within the time-limit prescribed 
by the Working Committee and the sources of income to be tapped for the purpose. 

Among other subjects dealt wi<h were labour legislation, protection to 
handloom industry, co-oidination of industrial dewdopment so as to check over¬ 
production and uneconomic competition. Pioposals for trade disputes legislation 
in difi’eient, proGnecs were discussed and it was decided that, as far as possible, 
uniformity should be maintained. There weie some industries like textiles and 
sugar which, in the exist,inn ciicumstances of the country, had very nearly reached 
the satin at ion point. It was essential to regulate the iuither development of such 
industries and to this end luter-provincial co-operation was considered necessary. 


Proceedings of the All India Congress Committee 

Wardha—9 and 10 October 1939 

A meeting of the All-India Congress Committee waa held at, Wardlui on 
October 9, and 10, 1939 in Navabharat Vidyalaya. Balm Tinjtmlni Piasad presided. 

209 members out ot a total of IPS were present. The province-vise attendance 
was as follows : Ajmei 5 Andhra 29, Assam F>, Bihar 20, Bengal -1 r >, Bombay fi, 
Delhi 2, Gujerat 11. Kamatak 9, Keiala y, Mahakoshal 12, Maharastra 19, Nagpur 
5, N. \V. F. F. 1, Run jab 13, Sindh <1, r l'amilnad 23, Fnited Frounces 33, ITtkal 10, 
Ex-presidents 5. Total 271. 

Before commencing the proceedings Balm Tiajcndva Prasad explained in brief 
the object for which the meeting was called. “We are meeting here to discuss the 
situation which has arisen out of the War. The Congress and the All India 
Congress Committee have from time to time passed resolutions defining our attitude. 
These resolutions except, the last one were passed at a time.when war was a 
possibility but was not, actually going on. The latest statement of Working 
Committee was adopted after the declaration of war. You will have seen from that 
statement that we have asked the British Government to declare and define their 
war aims, with particular reference to India in unequivocal terms. The present war, 
we are all aware, is being waged by England and France against Germany. The 
declared objective is to free Europe from the constant fear of Nazi aggression and 
generally to secure freedom for all nationalities. We have expressed our detestation 
of Nazi methods of aggressions. We have also expressed our sympathy in unmis¬ 
takable terms with all those countries which have from time t,o time been made 
the victims of unprovoked attacks. We protested when Abyssinia was attacked. We 
expressed our sympathy with the democratic forces in Spain. We protested against 
the conquest and annexation of Czechoslovakia. We have expressed our sympathy 
with all the suffering nations. We have thus made our position perfectly clear. 
What we want is clarification of the position of the allieB and particularly of 
England. Wc arc aware that in the past, there have been occasions when the 
avowed objects for which a war was fought were not the real objects. The last 
Great War fought with slogans of self-determination and ‘making the world safe 
for democracy’, did not fulfil any of these objects. We are, therefore, naturally 
doubtful if the professed aims of the present war arc its real aims. 
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“India at the present moment is not an independent country. If it were 
independent it would have considered whether it should join the present war. Many 
other countries which sympathise with Poland have not joined the war and it is 
possible that with all our sympathy with Poland and with the best wish in the 
world to save the cause of democracy, we might, have decided in favour of 
neutrality. If India is asked to help in a war for restoring and guaranteeing the 
freedom of Poland, is if any wonder that India should ask to be made free before 
she can render any help ? It is no question of bargaining or taking advantage of 
the dillicultics of England. It is a simple and straightforward question that India 
asks. What part or lot can she have in a war waged for the freedom of other 
countries when her own freedom is denied to her by people who are lighting for 
freedom and democracy in Europe '/ We want a straight answer to that question. 
We have also said that a mere declaration will not satisfy us. We want that 
declaration to be given effect to to the extent, it is possible under present, conditions. 
We see that there are individual groups, paities and communities in India who have 
put forward their own claims to he considered. If the British Government and 
statesmen once make up their mind to deal fairly with India and to give effect to 
the ideas which they profess in regard to the war, it should not be difficult for 
them to evolve a formula that, can satisfy all parties and gioups. 

“The resolution which the Woiking Committee will soon place before you asks 
you to endorse the statement of the Woiking Committee and authorise the Com¬ 
mittee to fake such steps as may he necessaiy to deal with the situation as it may 
arise in the present war ciisis.” 

Resolutions—War Crisis 

The following resolutions recommended by the Working Committee with some 
slight verbal changes were passed : 

“The declaration of war in Europe lias cieated an international situation of the 
gravest import to the woild and to India, and the All India Congress Committee 
charged with the heavy responsibility ot guiding the people of India m this moment 
of world crisis, lias sought, guidance tiom the piinciples and declarations of the 
Congress in consideiing this grave situation. The Congiess lias been guided thiough- 
ont. by its objective oi aelueung the independence of the Indian people and the 
establishment ot a tiee democratic slate in India wheiein the lights and interests of 
all minoiifics are picserved and safe-emuded. 'iho means it. lias adopted in its 
struggles and activities have been peaceful and legitimate, and it has looked upon 
Will* and violence with hoiror and as opposed to prog less and civilisation. In 
particular, the Congress declared itself opposed to all imperialist wars and to the 
domination of one country over another. 

In spite of the repeated declarations of the Congress in regard to war, the 
British Gevernment. have dechued India a belligerent, country without, the consent, 
of the Indian people and various tai-reaching mcasuics ha\e been hurried through 
tlu* legislatiiies and promulgated in tin* lonn of oidinances vitally affecting them 
and circumscribing and limiting, the ITovincial Governments. 

The All India Congress Committee, however, does not wish to take any final 
decision precipitately and without, giving evety opportunity for the war and peace 
aims of the British Government to he clarified, with particular lefeience to India. 
The Committee approves of and endorses the statement issued by the Working 
Committee on September 11, 1939 on the war crisis, and repeats the invitation 
contained theicin to the British Government to state their war aims and 
peace aims. 

While the Committee condemns Fascism and Nazi aggression, it is convinced 
that peace and freedom can only he established and preserved by an extension of 
democracy to all colonial countries and by the application of the principle of self- 
determination to them so as to eliminate imperialist control. In particular, India 
must be declared an independent nation and present application should be given to 
this status to the largest possible extent. The A. I. C. C. earnestly trusts that this 
declaration will be made by the British Government in any statement that it may 
make in regard to its war and peace aims. 

The Committee desire to declare afresh that Indian freedom must be based on 
democracy and unity and the full recognition and protection of the rights of all 
minorities to which the Congress has always pledged itself. 

The Committee approves of the formation by the Working Committee of the 
War Emergency Hub-Committee and authorises the Working Committee to take such 
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steps as may he necessary to give effect to this resolution and to their statement on 
the war crisis.” 

The Next Congress and Elections 

In view of the crisis that has arisen and the necessity of preparing the nation 
to meet such developments as might take place, and avoiding the distraction of 
elections at a time of national emergency, the A. 1. 0. 0. resolves that the annual 
session of the Congress, which was fixed to take place during the last week of 
December, be postponed to the second fortnight in March. The Congress delegate 
elections, the elections for the new A. f. C C., and the Presidential election will 
stand postponed till such time as may be fixed later. 

As, however, it may be considered necessary, in order to consider vital issues 
affecting the nation, to have a session of the Congress at an earlier date, a special 
session of the Congress may be convened by the Working Committee during the last 
week of December or at any other suitable time. The Working Committee is 
authorised to decide about the necessity of such a special session and to fix the 
dates and the venue for it. Tn the event of such a special session being held provi¬ 
sion shall he made for delegates only, and the present delegates to the Congress shall 
he entitled to attend it. The A. I. C. C. for the current year will function as the 
subjects committee for the special session. 

Non-Official Resolutions 

The A. I. C. C. office had received notice of K» non-offieial resolutions to be 
moved at the meeting. According to the Constitution one full day is set apart, for the 
consideration of the non-official resolutions. The prchidenl however explained to the 
committee that in view of the special purpose for which the meeting was called it 
was not advisable that their attention be dis'racicd by other matters. He suggested 
that if the Committee was agreeable the noii-olliciai resolutions given notice of may 
not he taken up tor consideration. The Committee accepted the sugeestion and the 
non-official lesolutions were dropped. Hefore the meeting dispersed Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru and Palm Pajeudra Prasad explained once again the deep significance and the 
far-reaching implications of the present, crisis and the necessity for united action. 

Proceedings of the Working Committee 

Ward ha - 1th. to 11th. October , HtJU 

A meeting of the Working Committee was held from October 7 to 11 at 
Wardha. Kliri Rajcndru Prasad presided. 

The. members present were Manlana Abul lvalam Azad, ftris Sarojini Naidu, 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Vallabhbhai Patel, Jarnnal.il Pajaj Pattabhi Sitaramayya, 
Jairanulas Daulatram, Bhulabhai Desai, Khan Abdul Gaflar Khan, Pidhan Chandra 
Roy, Shanker Kao Deo, Prafulla Chandra Ghosh, Jlarckiishna Mclitab and J. R. 
Kripalani. 

yhris Narcndra Deo and Jaiprakash Narain were ]>rcscnt by s])ecial invitation. 
Maidvi Mufti lvifayatnllali tliom.di invited could not be present owing to reasons 
of health. Gandliiji was present tliroughout the sittings of the “Working Committee. 

Accounts 

(a) China Fund : Resolved that the money spent, upon motor ambulance and 
other equipments as medicine etc, in connection with the China Unit, be written off. 

(b) Spanish Relief Fund : Resolved that the sum of Rs. 323-5-3 standing to 
the credit of this account be transferred to the China Account. 

War Situation 

The situation arising out of the European war was discussed and two resolutions 
dealing with ‘War Crisis’ and ‘Congress and Elections’ were adopted to be placed 
before the meeting of the A. I. C. 0. as official resolutions—For the text of the 
resolutions as they were finally passed by the A. I. C. C. See pp. 230—232. 

Provincial Constitution 

The Constitutions of the Provinces of Gujerat, Kerala, Andhra, Mohakoshal, 
were placed before the Working Committee and approved. 

N. W. F. P. 

The N. W. F. P. C. C. had made a rule that no member of the Congress can 
form a group inside or outside the Congress or carry on hostile propaganda against 
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it or describe himself by any other name than that of a Khudai Khidmatgar or 
Congressman, 'i his rule was sent for the sanction of the Working Committee. The 
Committee gave the following decision in the matter 

“The Working Committee considered the new rule framed by the Frontier P. 
C. C. recommending the addition of a proviso to Article IV of their constitution. 
The Committee understand that the object of the proposed amendment is to secure 
uniformity of policy and practice among Congressmen in the province and to 
ensure conformity to discipline. The Committee realise that the Frontier P. C. C. 
has to face peculiar difficulties in the carrying on of its work in view of the special 
circumstances prevailing in the province, and to prevent disruptive tendencies from 
developing. Such discipline and unity of effort are all the more necessary be¬ 
cause of the grave crisis that confronts the country and which necessitates full 
preparation for united action. 

“'Hie Committee are of opinion that the object aimed at by the proposed 
amendment can he achieved by the P. C. C. taking disciplinary action against any 
Congressmen who commits a breach of the fundamental policy of the Congress or 
who deliberately acts in such a way as to bring discredit on the Congress. The 
P. C. C. has power under the constitution to take such disciplinary action. The 
proposed amendment to Article IV of the Provincial constitution will thus be un¬ 
necessary. 

“The Committee expect all Congressmen in the Province to help Khan Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan, the acknowledged and unrivalled leader of the Province, in the 
difficult task that confronts him. 

“The organisation of the Khudai Khidmatgars is Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan’s 
own creation and it has done signal service to the people of the province under 
his leadership. In 19.31, at Khan Sabah’s suggestion, this organisation of non¬ 
violent volunteers became part of the Congress organisation. The Khudai 
Khidmatgars have ever since then been the volunteer organisation of the Congress 
in the Frontier Province under the supreme command of Khan Abdul Ghaffar 
Khan. Their function is to serve the public and the Congress cause in the province, 
and, if they are to retain their efficiency, they must remain under his command 
and subject to his discipline. Congressmen in the Fi on tier Province should not 
form or associate themselves with any volunteer organisation other than the Khudai 
Khidmutgais. It is open to the Khudai Khidmutgars to have a pledge for their 
members in keeping with Congress policy” 

Rajendra Prasad-Jinnah Correspondence 

Following is the full text of the correspondence that passed between the 
Congress President, and the President of the Muslim League, Mr. M. A. Jinnah 
about the charges levelled by the Muslim League against Congress Provincial 
Governments in the matter of the treatment of the muslim minorities: — 

President’s Letter to Mr. Jinnah. — 5th. October :— 

“In the resolution of the Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League, 
passed recently in Delhi, reference has been made to Provincial Governments! 
It is stated that Provincial Autonomy in several Provinces has resulted 
in the domination of the Hindus over the Muslim minorities whose life and 
liberty, property and honour are in danger, and even their religious rights 
and culture are being assailed and annihilated every day under the Congress 
Governments in various Provinces. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has also informed me 
that you mentioned this matter to him in the course of a recent conversation. 

“We feel that these charges are wholly unfounded and are based on misap¬ 
prehension and one-sided reports that might have reached you and the League. 
The Governments concerned have inquired into the matter whenever such charges 
have been made and have denied them. On a previous occasion we expressed our 
willingness to have any specific instances investigated by impartial authority. We 
feel strongly, and I am sure, you will agree with us, that such charges, when 
seriously made, should he inquired into and either substantiated or disproved. We 
would like this course to be adopted in regard to any specific instances that are 
put forward. If you agree, we could request the highest judicial authority in India, 
Sir M. Gwyer, Chief Justice of the Federal Court, to inquire into this matter. In 
the event of his not being available, some other person of a similar status and 
judicial position might be approached. 

“I shall gladly place this matter before the Working Committee of the 
Congress and get them to pass a formal resolution to this effect. 

30 
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U I am leaving for Wardha to-day and shall be obliged to you if you will 
send an early reply. I shall be in Wardha for about a week. 

Mr. Jmnah's Reply to President — 6th. October : — 

“I am in receipt of your letter dated October 5, 1039. I beg to inform you 
that I have already placed the whole case before the Viceroy and the Governor- 
General and have requested him to take up the matter without delay as he and 
the Governors of the Provinces have been expressly authorised under the Cons¬ 
titution and are entrusted with the responsibility to protect the rights and the 
interests of the minorities. 

“The matter is now under His Excellency’s consideration and he is the pro¬ 
per authority to take such action and adopt such measures as would meet our re¬ 
quirements and would restore complete sense of security and satisfaction amongst 
the Mussulmans in those Provinces where the Congress Ministries are in charge 
of the administration. 

“In these circumstances, I do not wish to discuss further the various state¬ 
ments made in your letter as it is unnecessary to do so, but I must say that some 
of them arc wholly inaccurate. 


NOTES —Gandhi Jaynntl 

Gandhiji’s seventy-first birthday which fell on October 2, attracted more 
than usual attention and interest. His message of non-violence stood out in 
conspicuous relief against the tragic background of a destructive war going on 
in Europe. 

The country celebrated the event as usual by devoting a whole fortnight to 
the promotion of such activities as are dear to Gandhiji, the chief being the 
propaganda and sale of kliadi. Workers everywhere strove to dispose of large 
stocks of khadi. The birthday celebrations were also marked by public meetings 
held all over the country where the significance of Gandhiji’s life, message and 
philosophy were explained to the public and congratulatory resolutions passed. 
Many papers issued special Gandhi Jayunti numbers. Many others published 
articles dealing with his life and work. 

Sir Sarvapalli Kadhnkrishnan, Vice-Chancellor of the Hindu University, Benares 
presented to Mahatma Gandhi on his birthday a memorial \olurne entitled ‘Essays 
and Retlections on Mahatma Gandhi’. The volume is a collection of tributes from 
eminent persons in all spheres of lile and from all parts of the world. 

Mahatmaji icreived congratulatory messages from individuals and associations 
over the world, wishing him health and long life and praying for the success of 
his message of non-violence, peace and goodwill. 

All India States’ Peoples' Conference 

War and Indian States 

The Standing Committee of the All-India States’ Peoples’ Conference issued 
the following statement on October 4, at Wardha: 

“The Standing Committee of the States’ Peoples’ Conference have met at a time 
of grave crisis in the world, when war rages in Europe and the people of India have 
to take vital decisions of the gravest import to their future. This future will 
neccssaiily comprise the States, and even in the present the crisis is having its 
direct repercussions in the Indian States. The Committee desire to associate them 
selves fully with the statement issued by the Working Committee of the Indian 
National Congress on September 11, IH.il), and with the resolution of the All India 
Congress Committee on the War Crisis passed on October 10, 1939. Believing, 
as they do, in the unity of India and a common freedom for all the 
Indian people, they record their deep satisfaction that the Congress has, at 
this critical juncture, given powerful voice to the demand of the Indian 
people for democratic freedom. In this freedom to come the people of the States 
must be equal sharers and they must be prepared to shoulder equal responsibilities. 

The immediate cause of this war in Europe was Nazi aggression and the 
Western allies have proclaimed that they are fighting in the cause of democracy, 
freedom and self-determination. With these objectives the Standing Committee 
is in full agreement but it is incumbent that these objectives should be clarified 
and applied to countries outside Europe and especially to India* The Standing 
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Committee therefore associate themselves with the request made by the National 
Congress to the British Government for a full and unequivocal statement of Britain’s 
war and peace aims. These aims should be applicable to the people of the Indian 
States also, who live under an autocratic system which is more reactionary than 
even the Nazi regime against which Britain is fighting. As the Congress Working 
Committee has stated, “the British Government in India is more responsible for 
this autocracy than even the Rulers themselves, as has been made painfully 
evident during the past year.” To support this system in India is the very 
negation of democracy and all that Great Britain is said to stand for in the war. 

Many of the Rulers of Indian States have offered their services and resources 
to Great Britain for the prosecution of the war and have expressed their support 
to the cause of democracy in Europe. It. is incongruous in the extreme that 
such professions should be made while undiluted autocracy prevails in the States. 
The rulers have not in any way sought to consult their people before offering 
the resources of their States or committing themselves to the war. The Standing 
Committee, speaking on behalf of the people of the Indian States, cannot accept 
this commitment, or agree to this continuation of autocracy in the States because 
war has broken out in Europe. 

The Committee notes that the war has already been used for the purpose of 
introducing new and stringent repressive measnies and piffling an end to civil 
liberty in many of the States. In some States, promised reforms in the administra¬ 
tion have been deliberately postponed because of the war. A war, ostensibly for 
democracy, is thus resulting in greater autocracy and repression in the States and 
in stopping all advance. The people of the States express their strongest protest 
against this and are wholly unable to gi\e their support, to the war under these 
conditions. They may have to resist, impositions forced down upon them. 

In the opinion of the Standing Committee the question of introducing 
democratic, institutions in (lie States is of urgent, and vital importance, so that 
the people of the States might lake their proper place in the shaping oi a free 
and independent India and in the new woild older to come. The committee 
therefore invite the various Rulers to declare that they accept the objective of 
full responsible government in their States and undertake to give effect, to it, in 
the largest possible measure, in the immediate future. The new repressive legislation 
should be suspended and civil liberty allowed. India may be legally at war 
but there are no war conditions anywhere near India and certainly not in the 
States, which can justify the application of extieme measuics of repression. 

The Standing Gommitl.ee desire to make it clear that the Rulcrfc can expect 
no co-operation from the people unless these fundamental changes are made and 
the governance of the States is carried on with popular consent and through 
popular representatives. 

The Committee send their greetings to the peoples of many States who are 
carrying on, with courage and fortitude, their struggle for democratic freedom and 
civil liberty. This struggle must ine\itahly become a pait of the larger struggle 
for Indian freedom and for that the people should piepurc. 

Indian States and the Working Committee 

The Standing Committee of the All India States’ Peoples’ Conference adopted 
the following resolution at Wardlia on October 10, 1930. 

“The Standing Committee resolves that in view of the Ludhiana Resolution 
of the All India States’ Peoples’ Conference, in the matter of closer relationship 
between the Standing Committee and the Working Committee of the Congress, 
Bandit Jawharlal and Dr. Rattablii Sitaiamayya be authorised to represent the 
Standing Committee before the Working Committee of the Congres so that effect 
might be given to that resolution.” 

The Ludhiana Resolution referred to is as follow's : 

“This Conference welcomes the great awakening among the peoples of the 
States all over India and the progress made by them in their struggle for responsi¬ 
ble government and establishment of civil liberty. It sends its greetings to all 
those carrying on this struggle and expresses its solidarity with them. 

“The Conference further desires to express its appreciation of and its gratitude 
to the National Congress and its leaders, especially Mahatma Gandhi, for the lead they 
have given in the struggle of the States’ people and for the part they are taking in con¬ 
ducting them. In view of the development of this struggle and the Congress 
policy in regard to it, the time has come when this struggle should be co-ordinated 
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with the wider struggle for Indian Indc])endenc‘C, of which it is an integral part. 
Such an integrated all-India struggle must necessarily be carried on under the 
guidance of the Congress and this Conference gladly pledges its loyal co-operation 
in it. 

“This Conference, therefore, directs and authorises its Working Committee, 
which in future should be called the Standing Committee, to endeavour by every 
means to co-ordinate this struggle in close co-operation with and under the 
guidance of National Congress or any sub-committee that the Congress might 
form for this purpose.” 


Proceedings of the Working Committee 

Wardha- 22nd. and £8rd. Oct. 1039 

A meeting of the Working Committee was held at Wardha on October 22 and 
23, 1939, Sri Rajendra Prasad presided. 

The members present were Maulana Abnl Kalam Azad, Sris Sarojini Nuidu, 
Jawharlal Nehru, Vallabhbhai Patel, Pattabhi Sitarammayya, Jairamdas Danlatram, 
Shankerrao I)eo, Profulla Chandra Chose, J larekrishna Melitab and ,1. B. Kripalani, 

Shri Rajagopahichari was present by special invitation. Gandhiji was present 
throughout the discussions. 

Negotiations with the British Government 

The Committee considered the Viceroy’s declaration about British War Aims 
and India and passed the following resolution : 

“The Working Committee is of opinion that the Viceroy’s statement in answer 
to the Congress invitation for a clear declaration of the British war aims, particu¬ 
larly in their application to India, is wholly unsatisfactory and calculated to rouse 
resentment among all those who were anxious to gain, and are intent upon gaining 
India’s independence. This invitation was made not only on behalf of the people of 
India, but for millions of people all over the world, who were weary of war and 
violence, and Fascist and Imperialist systems which exploited nations and peoples 
and were ultimately the causes of war, and who yearned for a new order of peace 
and freedom. The Viceregal statement is an unequivocal reiteration of the old 
imperialistic policy. The Committee regard the mention of the differences among 
several parties as a screen to hide the true intention of Great Britain. What the 
Committee had asked for was a declaration of war aims as a test of Britain’s 
bona fides regarding India, irrespective of the attitude of opposing parties and 
groups. The Congress has always stood for the amplest guarantee of the rights of 
minorities. The freedom the Congress claimed was not for the Congress or any 

i mrticular group or community, but for the nation and for all communities in 
mdia that go to build that nation. The only way to establish this freedom and to 
ascertain the will of the nation as a whole is through a democratic process which 
gives full opportunity to all. The Committee must, therefore, regard the Viceroy’s 
statement as in every way unfortunate. In the circumstances, the Committee can¬ 
not possibly give any support to great Britain, for it would amount to an endorse¬ 
ment of the imperialist policy which the Congress has always sought to end. As a 
first step in this direction the Committee call upon the Congress Ministries to 
tender their resignations. 

“The Committee earnestly appeal to the nation to end all internal controversies 
in this hour of great crisis and call upon all Congress Committees and congressmen 
generally to be prepared for all developments and eventualities, and to show 
restraint of word and deed so that nothing may be said or done which ib not in 
keeping with India’s honour or the principles for which the Congress stand. The 
Committee warn Congressmen against any hasty action in the shape of civil 
disobedience, political strikes and the like. The Committee will watch the situation 
and the activities of the British Government in India, and will not hesitate to guide 
the country to take further steps whenever the necessity for this arises. The 
Committee desire to impress upon all Congressmen that a programme of resistance, 
commensurate with the magnitude of the issue before the country, requires perfect 
discipline within Congress ranks and the consolidation of the Congress organisation. 

‘‘The Working Committee realise that the non-violent resistance offered by the 
Congress in the past has sometimes been mixed with violence. The Committee 
desire to impress upon all Congressmen that any resistance that may have to be 
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offered must lie purged of all violence and to remind them of the pledges taken to 
this effect as early as 1921 during the Congress session at Ahmedabad and repeated 
on many subsequent occasions,” 

Instructions to Ministries and Legislative Paities 

The Parliamentary Sub-Committee with the approval of the Working Commi¬ 
ttee issued the following instructions for the guidance of Ministries and Congress 
parties in the Congress provinces: — 

“The resolution of the Working Committee calls upon Congress Provincial 
Governments to tender their resignation. These resignations should be given after 
the Assembly meetings which have been convened tor the purpose of discussing 
such urgent business as may be pending but it is expected that resignations will be 
tendered by October Hi, ItKJO. 

•‘The Central Provinces and Orissa Assemblies have been convened to meet at 
the beginning of November and the Provincial Governments in these provinces will 
remain in oillce till after this meeting. 

“Speakers and Deputy-Speakers and members of the Assemblies, Presidents and 
members of the Councils are expected to retain their offices and scats. Ministers 
and Parliamentary Secretaries are the only persons who are at present expected to 
resign. 

“With regard to the resolution to he moved in the Assemblies on war aims, 
suitable amendments should be made in view of the new developments.” 

Charges Against Shri D. P. Misra 

The President informed the Committee that Iwo of the Congress members of 
the C. P. Assembly out of the 1J who had brought charges against Sri 1>. P. Misra 
have apologised and the lest had yet done nothing in the matter. The Committee 
decided that the it) members who had not yet apologised to Sri Misra should be 
asked to do so by the end of October. Jf, however, they tailed in this, suitable 
action be taken against them. The President was to write to them in this 
connection. 

The Constitution of the Bombay P. C. C. 

The Provincial Constitution of Bombay was placed before the Committee and 
sanctioned. 


Proceedings of the Working Committee 

Allahabad—19th. to Udrd. November 10:19. 

A meeting of the Working Committee was held at Allahabad from November 
19 to 23, 1939. Shri Rajendra l rasad presided. 

The members present were Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Shi is Sarojini Naidu, 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Vallabhbhai Patel, Jairamdas Daulatram, Bhulabhai Desai, 
Pattablii Sitarammavya, Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan, Bidhan Chandra Roy, Shankerrao 
Deo, Profulla Chandra Ghosh, Harckrishana Mehtab and ,T. B. Kripalani. 

Shris C. Rajagopalaehariar and G. B. Pant were present by special invitation. 

Gandhiji participated in the discussions throughout the session. 

Political Situation created by War 

The Committee discussed the political situation in India created by the war 
and the resignation of Congress Ministries and passed the following resolution 

The Working Committee have noted with pleasure the response of the country 
to the policy enunciated by them in regard to the war crisis in Europe and its 
repercussions in India. This policy, based on numerous declarations of the Congress, 
was laid down in the statement issued by the Committee on September 14, 1939, 
and subsequent events have amply justified its wisdom and expedience. The course 
of the war and the policy pursued by the British and French Governments, and, in 
particular, the declarations made on behalf of the British Government in regard to 
India, seem to demonstrate that the present war, like the world war of 1914*1918, is 
being carried on for imperialist ends, and British imperialism is to remain entren¬ 
ched in India. With such a war and with this policy the Congress cannot associate 
itself, and it cannot countenance the exploitation of India’s resources to this end. 

The Working Committee’s unequivocal demand was for a declaration of war 
aims in regard to democracy and imperialism and in particular how these aims 
were going to be applied to India. These aims could only be considered worthy if 
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they included the elimination of imperialism and the treatment of India as an 
independent nation whose policy would he guided in accordance with the wishes of 
her people. The answer to this demand has been entirely unsatisfactory and an 
attempt has been made on behalf of the British Government to create misunder¬ 
standings and to be-fog the main and moral issue. In justification of this refusal to 
make a declaration in terms of the Working Committee’s resolution, communal pleas 
have been advanced and the rights of minorities and of the Princes pleaded as a 
barrier to India’s freedom. The Committee wish to declare with all emphasis that 
no communal considerations arise in meeting the demand of Congress, and the 
minorities, whatever their other differences might be. do not oppose India’s right to 
freedom and independence. The Princes arc represented by, and are the emblems 
of, the Paramount Power of India. In the end it will be the people of the Indian 
States who will determine what part they will take in a free India, though the 
British Government has consistently ignored their wishes in a matter which vitally 
affects them. In any event the wishes of those who may oppose India’s indepen¬ 
dence are, and must be, irrelevant to the declaration of the British Government’s 
intentions. The Committee can only interpret, this attempt to avoid a statement of 
war aims and Indian freedom, by taking shelter under irrelevant issues, as a desire 
to maintain imperialist domination in India in alliance with the reactionary elements 
in the country. 

The Congress has looked upon the war crisis and the problems it raises as 
essentially a moral issue, and has not sought to profit by it in any spirit of barga¬ 
ining. The moral and dominant issue ol war aims and India’s freedom has to he 
settled satisfactorily before any other subsidiary question can be considered. 
In no event can the Congress accept the responsibility of government, even in the 
transitional period, without, real power being given to Popular representatives. The 
Working Committee therefore approve of and endorse the reply dated November 4, 
1939 sent by the Congress 'President, to the Viceroy. 

The Committee wish to declare again that the recognition of India's indepen¬ 
dence and of the right of her people to frame their constitution through a Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly, is essential in order to remove the taint of imperialism from 
Britain’s policy and to enable the Congress to consider further eo-oneration. They 
hold that, a Constituent Assembly is the only democratic method of determining the 
constitution of a free country, and no one who believes in democracy and freedom 
can possibly take exception to it. The Working Committee believe too that the 
Constituent. Assembly alone is the adequate instrument for solving the communal 
and other difficulties. This however does not. mean that the Working Committee 
will relax their efforts for arriving at a solution of the communal problem. This 
Assembly can frame a constitution in which the rights of accepted minorities would 
be protected to their satisfaction, and in the event of some matters relating to 
minority rights not being mutually agreed to, they can be referred to arbitration. 
The Constituent Assembly should be elected on the basis of adult suffrage, existing 
separate electorates being retained for such minorities as desire them. The number 
of members in the Assembly should reflect, their numerical strength. 

The declarations made on behalf of the British Government being inadequate 
have compelled the Congress to dissociate itself from British policy and war effort, 
and as a first etc]) in non-co-operation, to bring about the resignation of all Congress 
Governments in the Provinces. That policy of non-co-operation continues and must 
continue unless the British Government revises its policy and accepts the Congress 
contention. The Working Committee would, however, remind Congressmen that it is 
inherent, in every form of Batyagraha that no effort is spared to achieve an honour¬ 
able settlement with the opponent. While a Batyagrahi is ever ready for a non¬ 
violent fight, if it has to come, he never relaxes his effort for peace and always 
works for its attainment.. The Working Committee will, therefore, continue to 
explore the means of arriving at an honourable settlement, even though the British 
Government has banged the door in the face of the Congress. The Committee must 
however resist., by the non-violent methods of the Congress, all attempts to coerce 
the people of India along paths which are not of their choice and everything that 
is against the dignity and freedom of India, 

The Working Committee appreciate and express pleasure at the readiness 
exhibited by Congressmen for the launching of Civil Disobedience, should this 
become necessary. But Civil Disobedience requires the same strict discipline as an 
army organised for armed conflict. The army is helpless unless it possesses its 
weapons of destruction and knows how to use them. So also an army of non- 
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violent soldiers is ineffective unless it understands and possesses the essentials 
of non-violence. The Working Committee desire to make it clear that the true test 
of preparedness for Civil Disobedience lies in Congressmen themselves spinning and 
promoting the cause of khadi to the exclusion of mill-cloth, and deeming it their 
duty to establish harmony between communities by personal acts of service to those 
other than members of their own community, and individual Hindu Congressmen 
seeking occasion for fraternising with the lfarijans as often as possible. 

Congress organisations and Congressmen should therefore preparate for future 
action by promoting this programme. They should explain to the people the message 
and policy of the Congress and the implications of the Constituent Assembly, 
which is the crux of the Congress programme for the future. 

Congressmen in Govt. Committees and Dept, in Congress Provinces 

The following decision was taken :— 

In connection with the position of Congressmen in the Committees appointed 
by the Congress Governments, and the Congressmen engaged in executive work in 
departments like the rural reconstruction and prohibition, it was decided that they 
were to continue to function if no effort was made to change their status and if 
nothing was done that was repugnant to their sense of national self-respect. 

Bengal Dispute 

The following resolution was passed 

The Working Committee have received complaints against certain acts and 
omissions of the Bengal Provincial Executive and obtained explanations regarding 
the same from the Executive of the Province. The Working Committee have also 
considered the resolutions passed by the Executive Council of the Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee at its meeting held on the 30th October, 1939. The 
Working Committee have once again to note with regret that the tone and temper 
of some of these resolutions are highly objectionable and wholly unbecoming a 
provincial committee in its relations to the Woildng Committee and to record the 
warning that if persisted in, the Working Committee will feel compelled to take 
notice of the same. 

In particular the Working Committee record their decisions as follows 

1. (n) The Working Committee note that the Executive Council have not 
been following Sections 3S ami 39 of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee 
Constitution requiring that the Treasurer shall be in charge of the funds of the 
Bengal Provincial Congress Committee and that all money realised for the Bengal 
P. C. 0. si all be deposited in the bank through the Treasurer and all withdrawals 
shall be made by cheques issued under the joint signatures of the President or 
Secretary and the Treasurer, and that the Secretary may keep with him upto Ks. 
100 as imprest cash. Attention having been drawn to this serious breach of the 
constitution the Working Committee are now informed by the Secretary of B. p, C. 
C. that an account lias recently been opened with a bank. The Committee direct 
that the sections of the Provincial Constitution in regard to funds and expenditure 
should be strictly complied with. The Committee would take serious notice of any 
non-compliance. 

[h) The Secretary of the B. F. C. C. is required to submit, without delay to 
the A. I, C. C. Office copies of the Audit report made by the auditor appointed by 
the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee under Section 40 of the Constitution 
for the years 1937 and 1938. 

(c) It is regretted that the accounts of the B. P. C. C. have not been inspect¬ 
ed or audited by any A. I. C. C. under Article XX (d) of the Constitution of the 
Indian National Congress. They deputed Messsrs Dalai and Shah of Messrs 
Chotelal M. Shah and Co. the Auditors of the All-India Congress Committee to 
audit the accounts of the B. P. C. C. for the yeais 1937-1938 and for 1939 upto 
October 31 and to submit their report before the next meeting of the 
Working Committee. In case the auditors of the All India Congress Committee 
are unable to conduct the audit within time the President is authorised to appoint 
any other person or firm of auditors to conduct the audit and Bubmit a report. 
The Executive of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee are directed to place 
all account books, vouchers and other necessary papers at the disposal or the 
auditors for the purposes of the audit and furnish such explanation as may be 
required by the auditor. The auditor will conduct the audit of not only the general 
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funds of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee but of all other special fund 
or funds earmarked for particular purposes to be imbursed by the Provincial Con¬ 
gress Committee or its Executive Council or any of its Executive office bearers. In 
particular the auditor will audit the accounts of the funds raised out of contribu¬ 
tions by the members of Legislatures under Resolution No. 3 dated August 14-17, 
1937 and kept in custody of the Leader of the Congress Party in the Provincial 
Legislature. The Leader of the Congress party is requested to place all accounts, 
vouchers and other papers before the auditor for audit and to furnish explanations 
and give such other assistance in the audit as may lie required by the auditor. 

(2) The Working Committee note that in spite of the resolution passed by 
it at Wardha at its meeting held on September 8 to 15, 1939, calling upon tho 
Leader of the Congress Legislative Party to transfer the fund created from the 
contributions of the Congress members of the Legislature, which had been pub¬ 
lished in the Congress Bulletin No. 5 dated September 2;>, 1939 at page 4, the 
Executive Council at its meeting on October 30, 1939, passed a resolution requesting 
the Leader of the Party to hand over the fund to the B. P. C. C. to be utilised by 
it. Further it is to be regretted that the Executive Council passed this resolution 
although it was aware that the fund was held by the Leader on behalf of the All 
India Congress Committee to whom it belonged in terms of the resolution of the 
Working Committee dated August 11—17, 1937 creating the fund subject to the 
limitation that it should be spent by the A. 1. C. C. within the Province. The 
Committee is however informed that the fund is still in possession of the Leader 
and has not yet been transferred to the B. P. C. C. as desired by the Executive 
Council or t.o Maulana A. K. A/.ad as decided by the Working Cominittcc. Tho 
Working Committee request, the Leader of the Party to transfer it without any 
further delay to Maulana A. K. Azad in terms of the resolution of the Working 
Committee referred to above. 

(3) The Working Committee disapprove of the resolution of the Executive 

Council relating to the Election Tribunal. It is unnecessary in the opinion of the 
Committee to repeat the reasons which compelled it, to declare the election of the 
Provincial Election Tribunal by the Executive Council null and void and which 
were fully stated by the President in bis judgment dated July 17, 1939 published 

in Bulletin No. 4 dated September 7, 1939. It, is equally unnecessary to restate the 
circumstances in which the Working Committee was constrained to appoint the 
Provincial Election Tribunal on account of the inability or unwillingness of the 
Executive Council or its Secretary to suggest suitable persons and which are fully 
stated in the resolution of the Working Committee dated September 8 to 13. 1939 
and published at, page 3 of the Bulletin No. 5 dated September 23. 1939. 

The Working Committee appointed persons whom it considers to be uncon¬ 
nected with any parly and who by reason of their detached position arc able to 
deal with disputes in an impartial manner. The Committee has no reason to agree 
with the view expressed by the Executhc Council in the resolution referred to 
above. 

In view of the fact that definite rules had not been framed for the guidance 
of the Election Tribunal some amount of overlapping of jurisdiction was inevitable. 
But the Committee note wilh legret that even in eases of such overlapping there 
was no justification for the Secretary of the B. P. C. C to issue orders and publish 
them in the Press countermanding the orders or decisions of the Tribunal. In 
particular the Working Committee wholly disapprove of the action of the Secretary 
in countermanding the interim order of the Provincial Election Tribunal regarding 
certain disputes about Rajshalii district and directing the subordinate Commit.ee 
through the Press to act in contravention of the orders of the Tribunal. It is all 
the more regrettable that the Secretary has not withdrawn his orders even after the 
decision of the Tribunal. The Working Committee declares that the orders of the 
Secretary have no validity and calls upon him to formally withdraw the same and 
publish the fact of such withdrawal in the Press, 

The Working Committee note that rules have now been framed under which 
the Tribunal will work and these rules have been considered by the Committee 
after hearing Sjt.. Khitish Chandra Chakravarti, Advocate, who had been deputed by 
the President, of the B. P. C. C. with full authority to represent that Committee. 
The rules are sanctioned as per separate note. 

Now that rules have been framed it is booed that no conflict will arise between 
the B. P. C. C. Executive and the Provincial Election Tribunal. The Working 
Committee direct that full co-operation be given by the Executive Council and its 
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office-bearers to the Election Tribunal in their work and their orders whether final 
or ad interim be carried out by all Congressmen and Congress Committees in 
Bengal including the Provincial Congress Committee and its Executive Council 
and all office-bearers of the Congress Committees. 

Disciplinary Action -Shris Ketlar, Jakatdar and Subedar (C. P. Assembly) 

The following resolution was passed 

The Working Committee have considered the correspondence that has passed 
between the President and Sriyuts T. J. Kedar, Jakatdar and Subedar, members 
of the Legislative Assembly of the Central Provinces and Berar. In the opinion 
of the Committee there is no justification for non-compliance with the order of 
the above mentioned members and the Committee lias no option but to take dis¬ 
ciplinary action against them. The Committee accordingly decide that the said Sriyuts 
Kedar, Jakatdar and Subedar be debaned from becoming a primary member of 
the Congress for one year. They arc further disqualified from holding any execu¬ 
tive office or membership of any e'krthe body in the Congiess organisation and 
from being members of legislate<* or municipal or local body on behalf of the 
Congress for a period uf thiee years. 

Office-Bearers, Delhi P. C. C. 

Demonstration oj July 9 

The following resolution was passed :— 

The Working Committee have considered the correspondence and the explana¬ 
tion received from the Secretary of the Delhi Piovincial Congress Committee. The 
Committee consider the action ot Lai a Shankcrlal, Piesident and Maulana Nooruddin 
Rihuri, Vice President and Sardar Bahai Singh, Secretary of the Delhi Provincial 
Congress Committee in taking part m the meeting held on July 9, 1939, for 
demonstrating against certain resolutions ot the All India Congress Committee as 
entirely wrong and unworthy of responsible office-bearers in the Congress organisa¬ 
tion and condemns the same. In view, howeser, ol the time that has elapsed since 
the offence was ccmmitted, the Committee consider it unnecessary to take any 
further action in the matter. 

Utkal P. C.C. 

Complaints having been received that the yearly accounts of the Utkal 
Provincial Congress Committee were not placed before the Committee, it was decided 
that the A. I. C. C. Auditor be sent, to audit the accounts and report to the 
Working Committee. 

Annual Session Election Time Table 

The following time table for different elections in connection with the next 
session of the Congress wass passed : — 

1. Congress Session— Srd Week of March , 1940, 

2. Announcement of ]‘resident’s election— February IS , 1940. 

3. Meeting of Delegates to elect President and A. 1, C. C. members— February 
15, 1940. 

4. Provincial nominations upto— February 4, 1910. 

5* Election of Delegates upto— January 2S, 1940. 

A. I. C. C. Circulars, Allahabad 

The following circulars was issued by the General Secretary to all Provincial 
Congress Committees on different dates 

I. Allahabad — 27th. November 1939 

I am sending you herewith the resolution on the present political situation 
passed by the last, meeting of the Woiking Committee held at Allahabad. 

You will find that the operative part of the resolution lays stress upon 
the constructive programme which alone can prepare the country for a movement 
of civil resistance. Success of the constructive programme is the measure of our 
preparedness for the light for freedom which has got to be waged in accordance 
with the traditional policy of the Congress. You will find that the Working 
Committee have again laid stress on the necessity of spinning bj congressmen 
and the effective substitution of all mill cloth foreign or Indian by Khadi. 

The resolution rightly emphasises the great need at the present juncture of 
internal peace and good will between the different communities and classes of our 
people. Hindu-MuSim Unity is the symbol of this larger and more comprehensive 
31 
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unity. Experience has taught us that this unity can best be achieved by constant 
service of one community to the members of the other community in neighbourly 
love. The responsibility of the major communities in this respect is great. 

Untouchability is a standing blot on our national life. Those who want 
justice to be done to them must render it in the same measure to those who 
arc Buffering from injustice at their hands. This will also prove to tho world 
that ours is a moral struggle. 

The resolution also lays stress upon the calling of the Constituent Assembly, 
not only for the purpose of framing our constitution by the most democratic device, 
that is, the will of the people ol India, but as a powerful solvent of the vexed 
question of communal unity. In this connection I would invite the attention of 
your committee to an article in the latest issue of Tlarijan’ entitled, “The only way.” 

Out War aims, the constructive programme and the idea of the Constituent 
Assembly must be popularised throughout the length and breadth of the country. 
All this is not civil disobedience but a necessary preparation for the coming 
struggle. A soldier has got to he ever ready. Hut he can light only when the 
worn of command is given. Therefore Congressmen and Congress women should 
keep the strictest vigilance over their words and actions lest they fire the fateful 
shot before the word is given by the generalissimo. Every hasty action instead of 
bringing the struggle nearer will only postpone it and those who are eager to join 
the just fight should show the utmost rest mini and discipline during this period 
of waiting. 

You will please keep this office informed about that progress of the work en¬ 
trusted to Congressmen and Congress Committees by the resolution, You will let 
us have an idea of the machinery that you propose creating for this purpose. 

Viceroy’s Letter to President & Gandhi 

Following correspondence passed between the Congress President and II. II. 
the Viceroy Dated New Delhi—and. November lb:m. 

You will remember that I agreed during our conversation yesterday to let you 
have in concrete form the position which 1 put. to you and the other gentlemen 
who were present at the meeting, emphasising that 1 did so with a genuine desire 
to help, a desire fully shared by his Majesty’s Government.. 

The proposition which I * invited you and the other gentlemen present to 
consider as loaders of the Congress aruf Muslim League, was that, given the great 
importance of ensuring harmonious working at. the centre, you should enter upon 
discussions between yourselves with a view to diseo\ering whether you could reach 
a basis of agreement between yourselves in the provincial field, consequent on which 
you could let me have proposals which would result in representatives of your two 
organisations immediately participating in the Central Government as members 
of my Executive Council. 1 brought out, too, that in my judgment it ought not 
to bo necessary absolutely to resolve every detail of such differences as may exist, 
in the provinces. What was required, as was lcmnikcd in the course of the dis¬ 
cussion, was a degree of agreement in respect of tin? provinces, such as to make it 
possible for my visitors and the organisations which they represented to put for¬ 
ward a scheme which could be considered for the centre. 

I added, in regard to any arrangement at the centre :—Firstly, that, one would 
hope that it might be found practicable to include also one or possibly more re¬ 
presentatives of other important groups, and that was a question on which I 
should value your advice when we came to grapple with details. Secondly, that 
the arrangement which I invited you to consider for the centre w r ould he an ad hoc 
arrangement for the period of war and would be quite distinct from much wider 
question of constitutional reform at the end of the war. And I mentioned that oil 
the last point my declaration had set out the position of his Majesty’s Government. 
I attach a copy of extracts from that declaration, which I brought to the notice 
of the meeting yestesday. Thirdly, that the position of anyone appointed to my 
Executive Council as a member of a political party would be identical in privileges 
and in obligations with that of the existing members of my Council. Fourthly, 
that the arrangement would be within the general scheme of the existing law. 
It would admittedly be inevitably a make-shift airangement for the duration of 
the campaign. 

I brought out that what was required now, if we could get a workable scheme 
together, was to put it into operation with as little delay as possible, pending the 
more general review of the whole constitutional position, which his Majesty’s 
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Government have expressed their readiness to undertake after the conclusion of 
the hostilities. 

I think the above makes the position clear. Let me in conclusion repeat that 
as I said yesterday, 1 am at any time at your disposal or that of the other 
gentleman who attended our meeting, whether jointly or singly, to give any 
assistance in my power in reaching conclusions on these most important matters. 
1 feel certain, as I said yesterday, that the suggestion 1 have put to you, reflecting 
as they do a very real and substantial evidence of the anxiety of his Majesty’s 
Government to reach a complete understanding, will receive full and sympathetic 
consideration from you. 

Extracts from Viceroy's Declaration : His Excellency the Viceroy attached the 
following to fits letter to the leaders :— 

I stated in the declaration of October 18, 1939 : 31 is Majesty’s Government 
recognise that when the time comes to resume consideration ot the plan for the 
future federal Government of India and of the plan destined to give effect to the 
assurances given in Parliament by the late Societal y ol State, it will be necessary to 
reconsider, in the light of the then < n< umstniu es. to what extent the details ot the 
plan embodied in the Act of 1933 remain appropriate ; and I am authorised now by 
IIin Majesty's Government to say that at the end of the war they will be veiy 
willing to enter inco consultation with the representatives of the sernal communi¬ 
ties, parties and interests in India and with the Indian Primes, with a view to secu¬ 
ring their aid and co-operation in framing such modifications as may seem desirable. 

T added : I have, in what. T have just said, made clear that the intention and 
the anxiety of 11 is Majesty’s Government is, as is stated in the Instalment of 
Instructions to the Goveinor-Geneial, lo timber the ] artnership between India and 
the United Kingdom within the cmpiie, to the end that India may attain her due 
place among the gicat Dominions. r J he scheme of government embodied in the Act 
of 1939 was designed as an essential stage in that process. Rut 1 have made clear 
in what I have just said that 11 is Majesty’s Government will, at the end ot the war. 
be prepared to regard the scheme of the Act as open to modification in the light, 
of Indian views. And J would make it. clear, too, that it will be their object, as at 
all times in the past it has been, to spare no pains to further agreement, by any 
means in their power, in the hope of contributing to ordered and harmonious 
progress of India towards her goal. 

I remarked finally, speaking of the demands of the minorities for an assurance 
that full weight would be given to their views and interests. It is unthinkable 
that we sh add now proceed to plan afiesh or modify in any lespect any important 
part of India’s future constitution without again taking counsel with those who have, 
in the recent past, been closely associated in a like task with llis Majesty’s 
Government and with Parliament. 

President’s Reply to Viceroy —3rd, Nov. 19SO 

I thank you for your letter of Nov. 2 embodying in a concrete form the 
proposition which you placed before us when we saw you on Nov. 1. My colleagues 
and I have given our earnest consideration to it. We have had also the advantage of 
full talks with Mr. Jinn all but we find ourselves unable to vary the answer we 
gave you during the interview. At the outset 1 would like to say that both 
Gandhiji and I missed at the interview any reference to the main and moral issue 
raised by the Congress about the claiideation ot the war aims without which it is 
impossible for the Congiess to consider any subsidiary proposal. r lhe present crisis 
has arisen owing to the outbreak of war in Europe and the action of the British 
Government in declaring India a belligerent country without the consent of the 
Indian people. This crisis is entirely political and is not related to the communal 
issue in India. It, raises vital questions in regard to the war aims of the British 
Government and the position of India in relation to them. 

The Congress Working Committee, as you are aware, issued a lengthy statement 
on September 14 in which they invited the British Government to declare their war 
aims and, in particular, how tliesc aims were going to apply to India and to be 
given effect to in the present. It was further stated that the Indian people must 
nave the right of self-determination by framing their own constitution through a 
Constituent Assembly without external interference and should guide their own 
policy. On October 10 the A. I. C. C. approved of and endorsed this statement and 
stated that in the declaration to be made by the British Government India must 
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be declared an independent nation and present application should be given to this 
status at present to the largest possible extent. The committee further added that 
Indian freedom must be based on democracy and unity, and the full recognition 
and protection of the rights of all minorities. Subsequent to this the policy of the 
British Government was declared in the Viceregal statement, extracts from which 
you have been good enough to send me. This statement was considered by the 
Congress Working Committee soon after and the committee expressed their opinion 
that it was unfortunate and wholly unsatisfactory. 

As a consequence of this they felt compelled to declare that they were unable 
to give any support to Great Britain and to call upon the provincial Government in 
provinces where the Congress is in a majority to tender their resignations. It is 
worthy of note that the Viceregal declaration of the Biitisli policy met with the 
disapproval of an overwhelming body of opinion in India even outside the Congress. 
The subsequent statements made on behalf of the British Government in Parliament 
had not made any essential difference to tho policy outlined in the Viceregal state¬ 
ment and as you have lightly pointed out that that policy is still go\crned by the 
extracts from it that you have kindly sent us, 

I am afraid it is quite impossible for us to accept this policy or consider any 
step to further co-opeiation unless the policy of the British Government is made 
clear in a declaration on the lines suggested by the Congress, it lias pained us to 
find the communal questions being diagged in this connection. It has clouded tho 
main issue. It has been repeatedly said on behalf of the Congioss that it is our 
earnest desire to settle all points of communal eontroveisy by agreement and we 
propose to continue our efforts to this end. But 1 would point out that this 
question does not in any respect come in the way of a declaration of Indian freedom 
as suggested above. 

Such a declaration applies to the whole of India and not to any particular 
community and the Constituent- Assembly which will frame India’s constitution 
will be formed on the widest possible basis of franchise and by agreement, in regard 
to communal representation. Ho are all agreed that there must be full piotcction of 
minority rights and interests and this protection should he by agreement between 
the parties concerned. The British Government in taking and sharing the bin den 
has, in our opinion, made a settlement of the question much more difficult- than it 
should have been. It- should allay all real anxiety on the part- of the British 
Government when the Congress declares that it contemplates no constitution which 
does not carry with it, protection ot real minorities to their satisfaction. It seems to 
us that a clear declaration of the kind suggested is an essential preliminary to any 
further consideration of the matter. 1 should like to add that the recent developments 
in the European w r ar have made it all the more necessary foi a dear enunciation of 
war aims. If a satisfactory declaration is made a discussion of the proposal made 
by your Excellency will be appropriate and useful and we shall gladly discuss it 
with you. It is perhaps unnecessary to slate that Gandhiji is in full agreement 
with this letter. We propose to leave tomorrow evening for Wardha unless your 
Excellency desires otherwise. 

Mr. Jinnah s letter to Viceroy —11 Nov. 39 

With reference to the joint interview which Mr. Gandhi, Dr. Rajcndra Prasad, 
president of the Congress, and myself had with you on Nov. I, and in reply to 
your letter dated Nov. 2, I beg to inform you that- I understood that the Congress 
leaders and myself were to consider the proposals of your Excellency. To quote 
from your Excellency’s letter, ‘the proposition which I invited you and the other 
gentlemen present to consider as leaders of the Congress anu the Muslim League 
was that, given great importance of ensuring harmonious working at the centre, 
you should enter upon discussions between yourselves in the provincial field, 
consequent on w r hich you could let me have proposals which would result in 
representatives of your two organisations immediately participating in the central 
Executive Council. I brought out, too, that in my judgment it ought not to be 
necessary absolutely to resolve every detail of such differences as may exist in the 
provinces. What was required, as was remarked in the course of the discussion, 
was a degree of agreement in respect of the provinces, such as would make it 
possible for my visitors and the organisations which they represented to put 
forward a scheme which could be considered for the centre. 

I understand that we were to consider your proposals without prejudice to 
the resolution of the Muslim League of October 22, stating that the declaration 
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of your Excellency on behalf of his Majesty’s Government, was not satisfactory 
and required further clarification and assurances, and also without prejudice to 
the demand of the Congress for a declaration as adumbrated in the resolution of 
the A. I. C. 0. on October 10, 19;;9. 

In consequence, 1 met the leaders of the Congress. 1 was informed by them 
finally that they had come to the conclusion that they could not discuss any 
question with regard to matters refened to in your letter of Nov. 2, relating to 
the provincial field or to the centre, until the British Government had complied 
with their demand as embodied in the resolution of the A. I. C. C. Hence, these 
two questions were not further discussed. 

Viceroy’s Broadcast Declaration 

The Viceroy broadcast the following statement before releasing the foregoing 
correspondence : 

It is with profound regret that 1 have to announce that the conversations 
which, at my instance, had been inaugurated between the repicsentativcs of the 
Congress and the Muslim League hu\e so far not achieved what 1 had hoped. The 
country is entitled to know, in a matter ot such moment and at. a time of such 
gra\itv, what was the nature of the pioposition which 1 invited my friends in 
those two organisations to consider. I shall tomorrow publish coiiespondence 
which will make the position perfectly clear. Let me only say that my object 
has been, in these discussions, to biing together the leaders ol the great parties 
and to endeavour to sccine. ns a result of peisonal contact between them, and 
with what peisonal assistance I could myself give, that measure of agreement in 
the provinces which, in their view', would enable them to put forward proposals 
for a constructive advance at the centre for the peiiod of the war, such as would 
be represented hr some expansion ol the Governor-General's Executive Council and 
by the inclusion m it of political leaders. 

My declaration of Oct. IS contemplated a consultathe group. It offered an 
arrangement relatively so limited as that group only because of maiked divergences 
of view between the great communities, ilivoigencts the existence of whidi held 
out no hope of haimonious woiking at the centre on the basis of joint membership 
of my Executive Council at a time when haimonious woiking was of first 
impoitanee. Nevertheless, 1 am poisuadcd that that group holds out great 

possibilities for the futuie— possibilities, I feel sure, greater than arc commonly 

realized. 

I need not say that it is a profound disappointment to me, after so much 
eudeavoir on the part of his Majesty’s Government on the part of those leadeis 
with whom I have confeiml and of their friends, as well as on my own part, 

that we have no more to show and that in so many piovinces we should be left 

with no choice but to use the emergency provisions inserted for that purpose in 
the Government of India Act. As for those provisions, let me emphasize that 
they are an expedient and not a sanction. My own strong feeling in regard to 
their use I cannot better convey than by a paraphrase of the quotation that appears 
in Arabic characters upon the great gateway at Eatehpur £ikri. r J hat quotation 
says, ‘Life is a bridge—a bridge that you shall pass over. You shall not build 
your house upon it.’ 

Nor, in the wider field, do I propose to take this disappointment as final, 
or to abandon the efforts I am making to bring about a friendly adjustment of 
the differences in this country to the end that wc can continue to co-operato over 
the achievement of our common objectives. Differences and difficulties such as 
those which now threaten to retard—even reverse—the course of constitutional 
development in India and the earliest attainment of the common goal will 
not dis ppear spontaneously, nor will they be conjured away by any refusal to 
recognize their existence. They will be resolved only by negotiations, carried out 
in a spirit of mutual accommodation and trust, and with a film resolve to succeed. 

I will say no more than that to-night. But I would ask for patience and 
for the goodwill of the Indian people and of the great political organisations—their 
members and their leaders—in the efforts 1 propose to continue to make. 

The difficulties are great. How great they are haB been most clearly revealed 
by the events of the last six weeks. But the attempt to reconcile them is one 
which it is imperative to make and in which, whether I fail or I succeed, I shall 
spare no effort to bring about the result which is, I know, at the heart of all of 
those who care for India and for her future, 
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The resolution on War-Crisis in Provincial Assemblies 

The following resolution was moved by ]Tenners in the Provincial Assemblies 
of Madras, Central Provinces, Bihar, Lb p., Bombay, Orissa and North West 
Frontier Province: 

“The Assembly regrets that the British Government have made India a 
participant in the war between Great Britain and Germany without the consent of 
the people of India and have further in complete disregaui of Indian opinion 
passed laws and adopted measures curtailing the powers and activities of the 
Provincial (tovernmen ts. 

“This Assembly recommends to the Government to convey to the Government 
of India and through them to the British Government that in consonance with 
the avowed aims of the present war, it is essential in older to secure the co¬ 
operation of the Indian people that the piinciples of democracy with effective 
safe-guards for the Muslim and other minorities be applied to India and her 
policy be guided by her people; and that. India should be regarded as an 
independent nation entitled to iiame her own constitution and further that suitable 
action should be taken in so far as it. is possible in the immediate present to give 
effect to that principle in icgnid to present, governance ol India. 

“This Assembly regiets that the situation in India lias not, been rightly 
understood by bis Majesty’s Government when authorising the statement that has 
been made on their behalf in regard to India, and in view of this lailure of the 
British Government, to meet India’s demand tins Assembly is of opinion that 
the Government cannot associate itself with Brilndi policy.” 

The Premiers explained at length the implications of the resolutions in the 
light of the resolutions passed by the Woiking Committee fiom time to time since 
the outbreak of tlie war in Europe and the ciisis aiising theicliom in India. The 
amendment proposed by the Muslim League part) was rejected by the Assemblies. 

The Muslim League amendment was as iollows :— 

“This Assembly recommends to the Government to convey to the Government 
of India and through Ihem 1o 11 is Majesty’s Go\eminent that, they should when 
considering the question of India’s constitution either during the dui at ion of the 
war or after it is concluded, bear in mind that the democratic pailiamcntary 
system of Government under the present, constitution has failed, being utterly 
unsuited to the condition and genius oi the jeople and, theicioie, apart from 
tlie Government of India Act of BKJj, the entile problem of India’s 
future constitution should he wholly icviewed and reused de novo and that the 
British Government should not make any commitment in principle or otherwise 
without the approval and consent of the All India Muslim League, which alone 
represents, and can speak, on behalf of the Mussalmans of India, as well as without 
the consent of all important minorities and interests.” 

The resolution as originally moved, was passed by large majorities in the seven 
provinces. In IT. Ik and C. P. Assemblies it was passed with slight amendments 
which were accepted by the Congress party. 

Gandhi’s Article—1. The Next Stop 

The following article by Gandhtji appealed in the ‘ Harijan ’ Dated 80th. 
October 1989 

I have never felt the weight of responsibility as heavily ns I do today in 
connection with the present impasse with the British Government. The resignation 
of Congress ministries was a necessity. But the next stop is by no means clear. 
Congressmen seem to be expecting a big move, £ome correspoi)dents tell me. if l 
only give the call, there will be an India-wide response such as has never been 
made before. And they assure me that the people will remain non-violent. Beyond 
their assurance 1 ha\e no other proof in support oi their statement. 1 have proof 
in my own possession to the contrary. These columns have contained some of that 
proof. I cannot identify myself with any civil disobedience unless I am convinced 
that Congressmen believe in non-violence with all its implications and will follow 
implicitly the instructions issued from time to time. 

Apart from the uncertainty of the observance of nonviolence in Congress ranks 
is the tremendous fact that the Muslim League look upon the Congress as the 
enemy of the Muslims. This makes it well-nigh impossible for the Congress to 
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organise successful non-violent revolution through civil disobedience. It will 
certainly mean Hindu-Muslim riots. Non-violent technique, therefore, demands the 
reduction of civil disobedience to the lowest term consistent with national self-respect. 
The offensive will have to be taken by the British Government. In a situation so 
delicate and unexampled no individual Congressman or even Congress Committee 

can be allowed to take the law into their own hands. The Working Committee 

should alone have the right to declare and regulate civil disobedience. 

1 have undertaken to guide the Working Committee, but my limitations appal 
me. My physical condition makes it impossible for me to move about as I used to 
before. 1 am therefore cut oil from all outward contact with the masses. Even the 

present Congress workers I do not know personally. I never meet them. My 

correspondence has to be restricted as much as possible. Therefore, unless Congress¬ 
men almost instinctively perceive the duty and the necessity of the preliminary 
inaction I am prescribing, my guidance will be not only useless but it will be 
harmful. It, will create confusion. 

1 hold the Ojunion strongly that whilst by their own action the British 
Government have made it impossible for the Congress to co-operate with them in 
tlie prosecution of the war, the Congress must, not embarass them in its prosecution. 

I do not desire anarchy m the country. Independence will never come through it. 

I do not wish for the defeat of the British or, for that matter, of the Germans. 
The peoples of Europe ha\e been helplessly drawn into the war. But. they will soon 
be awakened from their torpor. This war will not lie a war to the finish unless 
the whole of modem civilisation is to polish. Be that as it may, holding the views 
I do, I am in no hurry to piccipitatc ciui disobedience. My prescription to Cong¬ 
ressmen, for the time being, is to consolidate the organisation by purging it of all 
weaknesses. T swear by the old constnidi\e programme of communal unity, removal 
of untoiicliability, and the charkha. It is quite clear that non-violence is impossible 
without the first two. If India’s villages are lo live and prosper, the charkha must 
become universal, liural civilisation is impossible without the charkha and all it 
implies, i. e, revival of village crafts. Thus thccliuikhu is the symbol par excellence 
of non-violence. And it can occupy the whole of the time of all Congressmen. If 
it makes no appeal to them, eitliei they have no non-violence in them or I do not 
know the A. B. C. of non-violence. If my love of the chaikba is a weakness in 
me, it is so radical as to make me unlit as a general. The wheel is bound up with 
my scheme of Swaraj, indeed with life itself. All India should know my credentials 
on the eve of what, can become the last and decisive battle for Swaraj. 

2. The Only Way 

The folloirivg article of Gandhiji appeared in the “ Harijan ”, Dated the 
tOth. N< number 10:19 : — 

Tandit Javvaharlal Nehru has compelled me to study, among other things, the 
implications of a Constituent Assembly. When he first introduced it in the Cong¬ 
ress resolutions, I reconciled myself lo it because of my belief in his superior 
knowledge of the technicalities of democracy. But I was not, free from scepticism. 
Hard facts have, however, made me a convert and, for that reason perhaps, more 
enthusiastic than Javvaharlal himself. For 1 seem to see in it, a remedy, which 
Jawaharlal may not, for our communal and other distempers, besides being a vehicle 
for mass political and other education. 

The more criticism I see of the scheme, the more enamoured I become of it. 
It will be the surest index to the popular feeling. It will bring out, the best and 
the worst in us. Illiteracy docs not worry me. I would plump for unadulterated 
adult franchise for both men and women, i. e., I would put. them all ou the register 
of voters. It is open to them not to exercise it if they do not wish to. I would 
give separate vote to the Muslims ; but, without giving separate vote, I w r ould, 
though reluctantly, give reservation, if required, to every real minority according to 
its numerical strength, 

Thus the Constituent, Assembly provides the easiest method of arriving at a 
just solution of the communal problem. Today we arc unable to say with 
mathematical precision who represents whom. Though the Congress is admittedly 
the oldest representative organisation on the widest scale, it is open to political and 
semi-political organisations to question, as they do question, its overwhelmingly 
representative chaiactor. The Muslim League is undoubtedly the largest organisation 
representing Muslims, but several Muslim bodies—by no means all insignificant— 
deny its claim to represent them. But the Constituent Assembly will represent 
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all communities in their exact proportion. Except it there is no other way of 
doing full justice to rival claims. Without it there can be no finality to communal 
and other claims. 

Again the Constituent Assembly alone can produce a constitution indigenous 
to the country and truly and fully representing the will of the people. Undoubtedly 
such a constitution will not be ideal, nut it will be real, however imperfect it may 
be in the estimation of the theorists or legal luminaries. Self-government to be 
self-government lias merely to reflect the will of the people who are to govern 
themselves. If they arc not prepared for it, they will make a hash of it. I can 
conceive the possibility of a people fitting themselves for right government through 
a series of wrong experiments, but I cannot conceive a people governing them¬ 
selves rightly through u government imposed from without, even as the fable 
jackdaw could not walk like a peacock with feathers borrowed from his elegant 

companion. A diseased person lias a prospect of getting well by personal effort. He 

cannot borrow health from others. 

The risks of the experiment are admitted. There is likely to be impersonation. 
Unscrupulous persons will mislead the illiterate masses into voting for wrong men 
and women. These risks have to he inn, if we are to evolve something true and 
big. The Constituent. Assembly, if it comes into being—as I hope it will as a 
result of an honourable settlement between us and the British people, the combined 
wit of the best men of the two nations will produce an Assembly that will reflect 
fairly and truly the best mind of India. Theieforc the success of the experiment 
at the present static of India’s hisloiy depends upon the intention of the 
British statesmen to part with power without engaging India in a deadly 
unorganised rebellion For I know that India has become impatient, i am 

painfully conscious of the fact that India is not yet ready for non-violent civil 

disobedience on a mass scale. If, therefore, 1 cannot, persuade the Congress to 
await the time when non-violent action is possible, ] have no desire to live to see 
a dog-light between the two communities. I know for certain that, if I cannot 
discover a method of non-violent action or inaction to the satisfaction of the Con¬ 
gress and there is no communal adjustment, nothing on earth can prevent an out¬ 
break of violence resulting for the lime being in anarchy and red ruin. 1 hold 
that it is the duty of all communities and Englishmen to prevent such a catas¬ 
trophe. 

The only way out is a Constituent Assembly. I have given my own opinion 
on it, but I am not tied down to the details. When I was nearly through with 
this article, I got the following wire lmm Syed Abdulla Brelvi : “Considerable 
misapprehensions among mummies (about) Constituent Assembly. Strongly urge 
clarification details, franchise, composition, methods arriving decision.” 1 think 1 
have said sufficient in the l'oieeoing to answer »Syed Saheb’s question By minorities 
he has Muslims principally in mind as represented by the Muslim "League. If 
once the proposition that all communities desire a charter of independence 
framed by a Constituent Assembly, and that they will not be satisfied with anything 
else, is accepted, the settling of details surely becomes easy. Any other method 
must lead to an imposed constitution mostly undemocratic. It would mean an 
indefinite prolongation of imperialistic rule sustained by the help of those who 
will not accept the fully democratic method of a Constituent Assembly. 

The principal hindrance is undoubtedly the British Government. If they can 
summon a Round Table Conference as they propose to do after the War, they can 
surely summon a Constituent Assembly subject to safe-guards to the satisfaction 
of minorities. The expression 'satisfaction of minorities’ may be regarded as vague. 
It can be defined beforehand by agreement. The question thus resolves itself into 
whether the British Government desire to part with power and open a new chapter 
in their own history. I have already shown that the question of the Princes is a 
red herring across the path. European interests are absolutely safe so long as they 
are not in conflict with ‘the interests of India’. I think this expression finds place 
in the Irwin-Gandhi Pact. 

Look at the question from any standpoint you like, it will be found that the 
way to democratic Swaraj lies only through a properly constituted Assembly call it 
by whatever name you like. All resources must, therefore, be exhausted to reach 
the Constituent Assembly before direct action is thought of. A stage may be reached 
when direct action may become the necessary prelude to the Constituent Assembly. 
The stage is not yet. 
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Proceedings of the Working Committee 

Wardha—18th. to 22nd. December , 1939 

A meeting of the Working Committee was held at Wardha from December 
18 to 22, 1939. Sri ltajendra Prasad presided. The members present were Shree 
Sarojini Naidu, Maulana Abul Ivalam Azad, Sris Jawaharlal Nehru, Vallabhbhai 
Patel. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Jairamdas Daulatram, Bhulabhai Desai, Sankar Rao 
Deo, Bidhan Chandra Boy, Profulla Chandra Ghosh, Harekrishna Mchtab and 
J. B. Kripalani. Hri 0. Rajagopalachari was present by special invitation. Gandhiji 
attended the afternoon sittings throughout. 

Political Situation 

The Working Committee took stock of the political situation and passed the 
following resolution : 

The Working Committee have studied with regret the recent pronouncements 
of the Secretary of Stale for India. His reference to the communal question merely 
clouds the issue and takes the public, mind off the central fact that the British 
Government have failed to define their war aims especially with regard to India’s 
freedom. 

In the opinion of the Working Committee the communal question will never 
be satisfactorily solved so long as the dillcrcnt parties arc to look to a third party, 
through whose favour they expect, to gain special privileges, even though it may 
be at the expense of the nation. The rule of a foreign power over a people involves 
a division among the dements composing it. The Congress has never concealed 
from itself the necessity of uniting the various divisions. It is the one organisation 
which in order to maintain its national diameter has consistently tried, not always 
without success, to bring about unity. But the Working Committee are convinced 
that lasting unity will only come when foreign rule is completely withdrawn. 
Events that have happened since that. last, meeting of the Committee have confirmed 
this opinion. The Working Committee arc aware that the independence of India 
cannot be maintained, if there are warring elements within the country. The 
Committee are therefore entitled to read in the British Government’s raising the 
communal question reluctance to part with power. The Constituent Assembly as 
proposed by the Congress is the only way to attain a final settlement of communal 
questions. The proposal contemplates fullest representation of all communities 
with separate electorates where necessary. It. has already been made clear on be¬ 
half of the Congress that minority rights will be protected to the satisfaction of 
the minorities concerned, dilferencc, if any, referred to an impartial tribunal. 

Congressmen must have by now realised that independence is not to be won 
without very hard work. Since the Congress is pledged to non-violence, the final 
sanction behind it. is Civil Resistance, which is but a part of Satyagraha. Satyagraha 
means good-will towards all, especially towards opponents. Therefore it is the 
duty of individual Congressmen to promote and seek good-will. Success of the 
programme of Khaddar as an accepted symbol of non-violence, harmony and 
economic independence is indispensable. The Woiking Committee, therefore, hope 
that all Congress organisations will, by a vigorous prosecution of the constructive 
programme, prove themselves fit to take up the call when it comes. 

Independence Day 

Following resolution was passed :— 

In view of the present political crisis and the urgent necessity of preparing 
the country for the struggle that may be forced upon us, in the near future by 
the attitude of the British Government towards our demands, it was felt that the 
Independence Pledge for this year should be so framed as to help in the preparation 
already on foot. The following resolution was therefore passed : 

The Working Committee draw the attention of all Congress Committees, 
Congressmen and the country to the necessity of observing properly and with due 
solemnity Independence Day on January 26, 1940. Ever since 1930 this day has 
been regularly observed all over the country and it has become a landmark in our 
struggle for independence. Owing to the crisis through which India and the world 
are now passing and the possibility of our struggle for freedom being continued 
in an intenser form, the next celebration of this Day has a special significance to 
it. This celebration must therefore not only be the declaration of our national 
will to freedom, but a preparation for that struggle and a pledge to disciplined action. 

The Wprjcing Committee, therefore, call upon all Congress Committees 
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and individual Congressmen to take the pledge prescribed below 
in public meetings called for the purpose. Where owing to illness 
or other physical disability, or to being in an out of way place, individual Con¬ 
gressmen are unable lo attend a public meeting, they should take the pledge in 
their homes, individually or in groups. The Woiking Committee advise organisa¬ 
tions and individuals lo notify their Provincial Congress Comini tees of the 
meetings held as well as the individual or group pledges taken. The Committee 
hope that none who does not believe in the; contents of the pledge will take it 
merely for the sake of i’oim. Those Congressmen who do not believe in the 
prescribed pledge should notify thcii disapproval, stating reasons therefor to the 
Provincial Congress Committee, going their names and adduces. This informa¬ 
tion is recpiiied not lor the purpose ol any disciplinary action but. for the purpose 
of ascertaining the strength oi disappioval of anything contained in the pledge, 
The Woiking Committee have no dcsiie to impose the pledge on unwilling Congiess 
men. In a non-\lolent organisation compulsion can have little place. The launch¬ 
ing of civil disobedience rcquocs the disciplined fulfilment of the essential condi¬ 
tions theieof. 

Pi, l. doe 

“We believe that, it is an inalienable right of the Indian people, as of any 
other people, to June freedom and enjoy the limits of their toil and lia\e the 
necessities of lilt', so that they nun June lull oppoitiiiinies ot growth. We believe 
also that it an\ (lovernmenl defines a people o< these lights and oppresses them, 
the people hu\e a I’m I her limit lo allei it or to ahohsli it. 'I lie British Government 
in India Jias not only deemed ibe Indian people o' tJ kmi Ireedom but lias based 
itself on the exploitation ol the masses, and has ruined India economically, 
politically, cnlturally and spiritually. Wc believe, thereioie, that. India must 
se\er the Ihilish connection and attain Puma Pwaiaj 01 Complete Independence. 

u We recognise that the most ClV-itive way of gaining our ficcdom is not 
through violence. India has named strength and scll-ielianee and marched a 
long way to Swaraj following pcaieful and ledtimate methods, and it is by 
adhering to these methods that our countiy will attain 1 ndepomlcm e. 

u \Vc pledge oniselves am \v to Ihi' 1 ndcpeiidence oi India and solemnly 
resolve to carry out non-\iolenlJy the sLnmgle for fieedom till Purna Swaraj is 
attained. 

rt \Vc believe that non-violent action in general and preparation for non-violent 
direct action in paiticular, requiu* successful woiking ol the constructive programme 
of Khadi, eommunal harmony and removal of untoutliability. We shall seek 
every opportunity ol spreading good-will among, lellowmen without distinction of 
caste or creed. We shall endeavour to raise fiom ienoiance and poverty those who 
have been neglected and to advance in every way tin* inteiesfs ol those who are 
considered to be back waul and suppressed. We know that, though w'e arc out 
to destroy the imperialistic system w 7 e have no quarrel with Englishmen, whether 
officials or non-officials. We know that distinction between the caste Hindus and 
llarijans must be abolished, and Hindus have to lured, these distinctions in their 
daily conduct. Such distinctions aie a bar to non-violcut. conduct. Though our 
religious faith may he diderent, in our mutual relations wo w r ill act, as children 
of mother India, bound by common nationality and common political and economic 
interest,. 

“Charkha and Khadi arc an integral part, of our constructive programme, for 
the resuscitation ol the seven hundred thousand villages of India and for the 
removal of the grinding poverty of the masses. We shall, therefore, spin regularly, 
use for our personal reuiiiremcuts nothing but Khadi, and so far as possible, 
products of village handicrafts only and endeavour to make others do likewise. 

“Wc pledge ourselves to a disciplined observance of Congress principles and 
policies and to keep in readiness to respond to the call of the Congiess. whenever 
it may come, for carrying on the struggle for the independence of India.” 

Bengal P. C. C. affairs 

The situation created by the attitude of llie Bengal 1*. C. C. in regard to t,hc 
resolutions of the Working Committee, instructions issued, by thc^ President, the 
spirit of non-cooperation shown by it towards the Election Tribunal and the 
mismanagement of the funds was discussed. The Committee was constrained 
reluctantly to pass the following resolution : 

The" Working Committee regret that they have once again to review the 
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working of the Executive of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee 
and to take action thereon. During the last few months the affairs of 
the Congress in Bengal have come up for consideration on several occasions. On 
the last occasion, the Working Committee noted with regret the tone and temper of 
the resolution of the Bengal P. C. C. and its Executive Council. The Working 
Committee disapproved of the resolution of the Executive Council of the B. P. C. C. 
and their general attitude as regards the Election Tribunal and in particular directed 
the Secretary of the B. P. 0. C. to withdraw his instructions to the District of 
Rajshahi countermanding the oiders of the Tribunal ami to publish the withdrawal 
in the Press. The Committee expressed the hope that there would be no further 
conflict between the Tribunal appointed by the Working Committee and the 
Executive ot the B. P. C. C. and 1 hot full eo-operalion would be given to the 
Tribunal. The Working Committee regret that this hope has not been realised and 
as a result ot complete lack of co-operation, the members of the Tribunal have 
tendered their resignations. The Secretary of the B. P. U. C. has failed to carry 
out the specific direction given to him by the Woikmg Committee and neither the 
President of the B. P. C. (J. nor Ihe Exe-utivc Council have taken any action 
in that regard. The Woiking Committee feel that this slate of things is deplorable 
and that they would, in the circumstances, be justilied in taking action under 
Article XII1, Cl, C(u] of the Constitution to make arrangements for cariying on 
the work of the Congress, in the piovim-e. In view however, of the fact that 
fresh elections will be held soon, the Committee do not consider it necessary to 
take such an extreme step but they consider it absolutely essential to take steps 
to ensure that the elections be held in a fair and impartial manner. The Working 
Committee resolve therefore that an ad hoe committee consisting of the following 
persons with Manlaim Ahiilkalam A/..id as Chairman be foimed to make arrange¬ 
ments for and conduct elections of dclegaUs to the next Congress and all other 
elections to the Primary, Bub-di\isi-mal, and PLtiiet, Congress Committees 
according to the B. P. C. C. Rule-. The ad hoc committee shall also have authority 
to delimit, and form constituencies and to exeicise all other powers cxerciseablc 
by the B. P. C. C. or its Executive Couin-d or any of its office-bearers in regard 
to these elections. f i lie B. P. C. C. and its E\ccuii\e Council and oUice-boarcrs 
as also all subordinate commit lees and their o'lice-bearers in the Province shall 
deal with and eive all co-operation to the ad hoe commit lee and carry out all 
instructions by that committee' in rcgaid to the elections aforementioned. The ml 
hoc committee shall function until tin* new B. 1\ C. C. is duly formed and its 
otlice-bearers take charge of the woik ot l lie Pi ounce. 

The Working Committee request the niembeis of the Election Tribunal to 
withdraw their lesignntioiis and to function in teims of the Constitution and the 
rules framed. All pending complaints relating to elections as well as any disputes 
arising out of the elections to be held heiealter under the direction and authority 
of the ad hoc committee shall he disposed ol by the Election Tribunal. 

Complaints have been received that the Binds of the B. 1\ C. C. wore not 
kept in bank or otherwise dealt with as required by the rules of the B. 1*. C. 0. 
The Working Committee appointed Messrs. B. R. Batliboi A Co., Incorporated 
Accountants, Calcutta, as auditois, who ha\e gone into the accounts and sent in 
their report. Serious irregularities including failure to deposit in bank a large 
cash balance as admitted are disclosed. These matters have been dealt with in a 
separate resolution. 

Members of the Ad Hoc Committee 

1, Maulana Abut Kalam A/.ad— Chairman. 2. Dr. B. C. Boy. 3. Dr. P. C. 
Ghosh. 4. Sjt. J. C. Gupta. 5. Dr. Buresh Chandra Bauerjee. G. Bjt. Eirou 
Banker Roy. 7, Bjt. Annada Prosad Choudlmri, and 8. Bj. Benoyendrunath Palit. 

A. I. C. C. Fund in Bengal 

The following resolution was passed: 

Read the letter of Sri Barat, Chandra Bose, the leader of Congress Party in 
the Bengal Assembly, addressed to Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. The Working 
Committee see no reason to alter its previous decision. The Committee note with 
satisfaction that the balance of the fund lias been handed over to Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad as directed but regret that Bri Barat Chandra Bose declined to place 
the account books for audit by the auditors. 

The Working Committee note with regret that, many of the Congress members 
of the Bengal Legislature have not paid their quota to the fund and a large amount 
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remains unrealised. The Leader of the Party is requested to recover the arrears 
and to take the co-operation of Maualna Abul Kalam Azad in this matter, if 
necessary, and to report to the next meeting of the Working Committee. 

Audit Report of Bengal Prov. Congress Committee Accounts 

The Working Committee have considered the audit, report submitted by Messrs 
S. R. Batliboi & Co., Incorporated Accountants of the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee in terms of the resolution of the Working Committee dated November 
19 to 23, 1939. 

For the period April 1, 1937 to March 31, 1938, beyond a set of accounts pre¬ 
pared by Messrs. P. K. Ghosh & Co., Incorporated Accountants, the auditors were 
not supplied with any books, papers or vouchers for the period. The Secretary of 
the B. P. C. C. reported to the auditors that when he assumed office on April 10, 
1938 he was not handed over charge ot the books by the then Treasurer and 
Secretary, and no attempts have been made to search for or trace those books of 
account, papers and vouchers. The books, papers and vouchers for the period 1st 
April, 1938 to 9th April, 1938 have not been produced and are said to be missing. 
Accounts from 10th April, 1938 to 31st March, 1939 and papers produced are 
incomplete. 

The cash book which was produced to the auditors on the 9th December, 
which was written upto the 31st October, 1939, showed a cash balance of Us. 
17,718/8/1 and the balance as drawn was signed by the Secretary. There were no 
entries in the Cash Book tor the months of November and December upto the date 
of its production nor was any rough Cash Book produced for the period. Thereafter, 
the Secretary called at the office of the auditors on the 13th December and stated 
that two items of cash receipt aggregating to Ps. 880 were inadvertently omitted 
from the Cash Book and the omission was due to the hurry in submitting the 
Accounts to the auditors. 

According to the accounts as produced by them there was a closing cash 
balance of its. 18,598/8/1, no part or which was banked into the bank account of 
the B. P. C. C. or produced in cash or otherwise before the auditors. The Secretary 
then gave to the auditors a certificate of cash balance reading as follows :— 

“J hereby certify that the cash balance of the B. P. C. C. Fund as at the 
close of business on 31st. October, 1939 was Us. 18,598/8/1 (Rupees eighteen thousand 
five hundred and ninetycight, Annas eight and Pies one only) and the said balance 
was in my custody as on that date.” 

The B. P. C. 0. had no bank account upto 31st October, 1939, crossed cheques 
which were received had to be cashed through some persons having a bank 
account. At the request of the auditors later on, a pass-book of the B. P. C. C. 
was shown being an account of the B. P. U. C. with the Pioneer Bank Ltd. The 
Account appears to have been opened so late as the 21st November, 19119, with an 
initial deposit of Rs. 5G0. But a cheque for that amount appears to have been 
dishonoured twice and ultimately credited as late as 9th December, 1939. The final 
balance on the 13th December, 1939 was Us. 12,389/9/-. 

The following paragraph from the report deals with the cash balance and 
where and how it was held 

u \Ve asked the Office Secretary to explain the fact that, on 31st October, 1939, 
the balance as per Cash Book was Us. 18,598/8/1 and yet the Bank Account started 
21 dayB later with a balance of Rs. 500. We wanted to know what happened to 
the large cash balances on 31st October, 1939. We were informed by the Office 
Secretary that the cash balance was with tiie Secretary and that it was in his own 
personal bank account and was being gradually credited to the B. P. C, C. account 
from time to time and in instalments, and that the balance at bank on December 
13, 1939, after meeting expenditure was Rs. 12,308-9. We understand that this bank 
balance includes Rs, 4,103-0-0 from the A. I. C. C. surplus.” 

It appears from the above facts that the Secretary of the B. P, C. C. failed 
to put its fundB in a bank as he was bound to do. From the certificate it is quite 
clear that the Secretary was not in a position to produce the whole or any part 
of the balance of the funds, admitted by him to be with him on that day. From 
the manner in which the account was sought to be opened on November 21, 1939, 
it is clear that the monies were not easily forthcoming from where the same were 
held. The final balance in the bank includes Rs. 4,103-0-6 surplus from the A. I. 
C. O. meeting held at Calcutta. It is clear that a sum amounting to R,s. 10,371-3-7 
was not produced nor banked by the Secretary upto December, 13, 1939 on which 
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date and long prior thereto the whole of that money ought to have been with him 
and ought to have been ready for production and being banked. Besides this, the 
state or affairs as disclosed by the audit shows that books, papers and vouchers 
were not regularly kept. 

The Working Committee consider this state of things to be extremely un¬ 
satisfactory and detrimental to the prestige and efficient working of the Congress 
organisation in the Province. The Provincial Executive cannot be considered to 
have discharged their duty properly and functioned in terms of the Constitution 
of the B. P. C. C. which specifically requires that all monies should be duly 
banked. Even overlooking all other irregularities, and the absence of proper 
accounts, which should be easily available for inspection and audit, the Committee 
cannot tolerate that a large cash balance which at the lowest computation comes 
to over ten thousand rupees should remain nnbanked or unproduced or otherwise 
unaccounted for even at the time of the special audit. 

The Working Committee direct, that the admitted cash balance should be 
handed over to the Treasurer, Mr. J. C. Gupta, and he deposited by him in a 
bank without the least fui (her delay. The Treasurer is requested to treat, the reali¬ 
sation and deposit of that fund as his personal responsibility and report to the 
President of the Provincial Congress Committee and to the General Secretary of 
the A. I. 0. C. 

In order that the state of affairs disclosed by the audit report may he rectified 
the Secretary and the Treasurer should lake immediate steps to keep proper 
accounts and see that monies arc disbursed in strict, accordance w'ilh the rules of 
the B. P. C. C. and the practice obtaining in all public organisations ; in parti¬ 
cular they should see that no cash remains with any individual beyond the amount 
permitted under flic rules for petty expenses and that no monies are paid out ex¬ 
cept through bank and on proper sanction. 

The A. I. C. C. Circulars 

The following circulars were issued by the General Secretary to all Provincial 
Congress Committee:—/— Allahabad—hi th. December 1939 

We have again to remind you that you have to send to our office a report of 
your activities in the current year commencing from the Tiipuri session of the 
Congress. It is quite possible that such a repoit, may take some time to be ready. 
In the meantime we shall be obliged if you can immediately furnish ub with 
information on the following points: -- 

(1) Number of Congress Committees—District, Tehsil, Mandal, Sub-Division 
and primary Committees functioning in the province. 

(2) —The total number of office bearers. 

(3) —The amount oi money received from (a) membership fees, (ft) other 
sources. 

(4) -The amount of money spent, by each organisation during the year and the 
main heads under which expenditure w T as incurred. 

(r>)—What arrangements, if any, have been made for the internal audit of the 
Committee. 

(G)-The number of districts in your province and their populations. 

(7) —The number, name and population of the states attached to your province. 

(8) —The number of meetings of the Congress Committees. 

(9) —The number of public meetings and demonstrations organised by the 
different Committees under instructions from the P. C. C. 

(10) —Any constructive work done under the auspices of the Congress 
Committees. 

As much information under the different heads as is available should be 
supplied. Where exact figures are not available approximate figures may be given. 
The approximation should however not be based upon guess work. 

II— Wardha — 23rd. December 1939 

I am sending you herewith two resolutions passed by the Working Committee 
at its last meeting at Wardha. The resolution on the Political Situation reiterates our 
demand and points out that the communal question in this connection is irrelevant 
and the raising of it by the British Government is merely to cloud the issue. We 
are therefore ‘ entitled to read in the British Government’s raising the communal 
question reluctance to part with powder.” Naturally then we must complete our 
preparations for the final sanction behind our just demand, which is Civil Resis¬ 
tance, In this connexion, the resolution directs all Congressmen to promote and 
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soek goodwill between the different comm unities inhabiting India, carry out the 
constructive programme with special attention to Cliarkha and Khadi which are 
the accepted symbols of ‘Non-violence, harmony and economic independence.’ 

The second resolution deals with the observance of Independence Day. We 
have been observing this day since PJ.tt). This time the observance has a special 
significance attached to it due to the political crisis through which the country is 
passing. Therefore, before we take the pledge, we are required to take stock of our 
efforts in the past. Without, this stock taking the pledge is likely to become a 
mere form. The greatest instrument of a Satyagrahi is his own self. Jle has to 
analyse his past, activities and find out whether he has made himself a fit, instru¬ 
ment for the service of the starving millions of India ; whether his service lias not 
been tinged with self-interest and personal ambitions. He has to find out whether 
he has done his best to be just and generous to the minorities ; whether he has 
carried out so far as in him lies the constructive programme. Only after wc have 
taken stock of the, past, can wc take the Independence El edge in the proper spirit 
of service and humility. In that spirit the Working Committee would like all 
Congiessmcn to take the pledge this time on the appointed day. 

The Working Committee would also like to gauge the strength of our army. 
It must necessarily consist of soldieis that, not only believe in the goal of indepen¬ 
dence but also in the means Unit the High Command propose to employ. Soldiers 
in an army must all employ for the time being the weapons prescribed by the 
Command or else the annv would be working at cross purposes and would be 
ineffective. The Working Committee, therefore, are anxious to know the numerical 
strength of their soldieis. 

You will therefore please have the pledge translated in the language of your 
province and distribute it broadcast. You will send to this ollice as previously 
requested reports of the piogiess ol youi activities. 

UT—AU«hab(ul--2!Hh. December J9-19 

I forwarded to you from Wardhn two resolutions passed by the last meeting 
of the Working Committee dealing with the I'oliiical Situation and the Independence 
Day. These two resolutions must be read together. They state the Congress 
position with refcience 1o the P*rilisli Government and the Communal question 
raised by it. They also lay down for Congressmen and Congress Committees the 
programme that is to be followed in the immediate future 1o prepale the country 
for the struggle ahead. It, is needless to lemind you that non-cooperation between 
the Congress and the British Government, lias already commenced. It began with 
the resignation ol Congress mimstties. r ihis resignation is the first step towards 
preparniion for Civil Resistance. The lest ot the programme is laid down in the 
two resolutions already relerred to. It is essential that this programme lie worked 
out as speedily as possible. 

For the suecesstul working of the programme I would suggest the establishment 
in the Provincial ofiices of departments dealing wdtli separate ilems. Each depart¬ 
ment, may be placed in charge of an ollieer or a small Committee that can easily 
meet, from time to time. 

The following Departments may be formed with advantage:' 

(1) Fur.ueiTY Department 

The department, should-pci iodieally publish pamphlets and leaflets explaining 
the present political situation with special reference to the various resolutions 
passed by the Working Committee and the A. I. C. C. since the outbreak of war 
in Europe. The demand for the Constituent Assembly must be popularised and 
explained especially with reference to the minority problem. Extensive tours of 
local leaders must be organised. All India leaders must be invited to go round 
the province. The head ollice will give all possible help in getting members of 
the Working Committee and other leaders to give time for this purpose. 

(12) Minority Department 

It must, explain through the publicity department the effors made by the 
Congress towards the solution of the minority problem with special reference to 
Muslims, flow efforts in the past, have failed in spite of the Congress will to 
agree: the part played by the communal decisions of the British Government 
introducing separate electorates with its permanent communal majorities and 
minorities. Now that agreement by means of pacts and conferences is despaired 
of we propose to solve the question by means of the Constituent Assembly. 
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It may be necessary to have this department under a small Committee. The 
Committee must consist of representatives from the principal minorities, Muslims, 
Christians and where necessary hukhs, Parsecs, Anglo-Indians and domiciled 
communities. It must be clearly brought out that Congressmen seek to bring 
about better relations with minorities by personal contacts and goodwill and 
neighbourly service. 

(3) 11 A III,) AN DEPARTMENT 

If there is any one group of people whom w r e have ko]»t down through the 
centuries and upon whom we have heaped injustice and indignity it is our Harijan 
brothers. Whatever is done lowards ameliorating their condition is but a partial 
reparation of a great and grievous vviong. Their social, economic and political 
needs must be looked after. Kllbrts must be made to see that a fair number of 
them as also of members of the minorities are elected in local bodies and to 
olliees and Committees in the Congress organisation. 

(1) CtlAJlKITA DEPARTMENT 

For this department, too a small Committee will facilitate work. The committee 
must have among its members the agents and Sviclaims or heads of Provincial 
branches of the Charklm ►Sangh. The woik of (lie Commit tec will be to provide 
facilities to intending sj inners, making available at icasouable cost, and funds 

peimilfmg without cost to the poor villager, all iiml.i umenls ictpiircd for the different 
processes of raiding, making sliveis and spinning. The Committee must also 
facilitate the supply of cotton wbeie uccessaiy. It, must make provision for 
instruction. Facilities must be pmvided for the collection of yarn produced, 
selling it or turning if into cloth. Willi Ihe co-opeiatinn of the local branch of 

the Spinners’ Assoeialion if must also woik toi the popularisation of Khadi and 

tlie* disposal of the old and the new slocks. For all this it will be necessary that 

the Committee should have some hinds. A grant from the T. C. C. funds will 
not be enough for Ibis woik. The Committee must theielorc take upon itself 

the task of collecting funds foi the pin pose. 

Other departments or Committees that may he necessary for our preparation 
may he added. The Head Cilice will he happy to afford all assistance in (he 
carrying out of the programme. Cooperation of the Congress Legislative parly and 
its leaders must also he obtained for all this woik. In the districts too suitable 
machinery must be created to carry on the work. 

The Central Cilice must be kept informed about the machinery created for 

carrying out of the programme of preparation. We must also get monthly if not 

fortnightly reports of the work done. 

IV— Allahabad—JOth. Dccrm'ur 1939 

The last meeting of the Working Committee was approached by the IT. 1\ 
Provincial Congress Committee with a request to drop the delegate’s elections this 
year in view of the preparations that were already on in the country for the 
coming struggle. For various reasons the Committee did not find it possible to 
accede to this suggestion. They, however, hoped that least possible time and 
energy of Congressmen and Congress Committees will be diverted to this necessary 
work. 

The Committee was pleased to note that as soon as a possibility of a struggle 
appeared on the horizon all differences political and personal were forgotten and 
Congressmen and women presented a united front. The Committee have no 
doubt that this goodwill and unity will not bo disturbed by the coming elections. 

To ensure a calm atmosphere efforts should be made to secure as far as possible 

unanimous elections by common agreement. Whenever atul wherever contested 
elections cannot be avoided Congress offices and those in charge of the elections 
will he greatly helping the national preparations for the coming fight, if they 

scrupulously avoid taking sides. We may also not forget that it is (he duty of 

every Congressman to see that members of the minority communities and our 
Harijan brothers arc allowed faeililies to be returned in suflieient numbers in the 
elections. 

Usually at the time of elections this Office receives many complaints about 
irregularities and injustices. At this juncture we would request all parties, groups 
and individuals to see that all disputes arc amicably settled locally. The presence 
of the Election Tribunals should make reference to this office unnecessary. No 
money need be wasted on telegrams and telephone calls. 

Every effort must be made to see that the atmosphere of unity, goodwill and 
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enthusiasm that pervades the country at this juncture, is disturbed as little as 
possible and most of our attention is directed to the preparations which I hope 
have already begun in your province. We may not allow petty personal jealousies 
and rivalries to stand in the way of our just and noble cause. 

What it Means 

The following article by Gandhiji appeared in the December issue of the ‘Harijand 

Those who believe that India can be freed and her freedom obtained only 
through non-violence, will surely believe that non-violence on a mass scale can 
only be observed by the masses being usefully and knowingly occupied for the sake 
of the country. What is that one thing which all can do easily without any capital 
worth the name and which in itself is calculated to soothe the nervous system ? 
The answer will unequivocally be hand-spinning and its anterior processes. And it 
is indigenous to the soil. Millions can easily learn it, and its output, is always 
current coin. If there were no mills, yarn would be as much valued as, say ghee. 
Famine of yarn would be as much felt as that of staples. If the people have the 
will, they can produce their cloth without much labour. 

In the States of Europe where war is a recognised institution, adult males 
are conscripted for military service for a given number of years. In a country 
that wants to defend itself and regulate its life without war preparation, people 
have to be conscripted for productive national service. If a country’s vital require¬ 
ments are produced through a centralised industry, it will find it necessary to 
guard them even as a capitalist guards his treasures. A country whose culture is 
based on non-violence will find it necessary to have eveiy home as mich self- 
contained as possible. Indian society was at one time unknowingly constituted on 
a non-violent basis. The home life, i.c., the \illago, nns undistiubed by the perio¬ 
dical visitations from barbarous hordes. Maync lias shown that India’s villages 
were a congeries of republics. In them there were no ladies and gentlemen, or all 
were. Unless this argument is accepted by the Congressmen J hold it to be impossible 
to establish non-violence that will he proof against temptation and that will stand 
true no matter how heavy the odds may be against it. Without such non-violence 
the country cannot put up a fight in which tlicio is no going back and there is no 
defeat. The Congress will never piuvc its non-violent intention before Britishers and 
the world. The Congress non-violence is intended as well in respect of the rulers, as 
of all those who fear, distrust or despise the great institution. I have no doubt that 
want of this broad non-violence is responsible for our failure to reach communal 
unity. The fact is that Congressmen have not demonstrated that living non¬ 
violence in their dealings even among themsehes. And I cannot resist the convic¬ 
tion that the deficiency of our non-violence can he measured by the deficiency in 
our khadi programme. Our belief in either has been half-hearted. I plead for full - 
hearted belief in both. And the Congress will be so invulnerable that it is highly 
likely that it will not have to go through the fire of civil resistance in order to 
win India's freedom. 

With tliis background, let Congressmen carefully study^ the table (printed 
elsewhere in this issue) prepared for me by Shri Krishnodas Gandhi who is among 
the few khadi experts who have made a careful study of khadi in all its aspects. 
The figures arc an interesting study for khadi-lovers. They will vary for inferior 
grades of cotton. But they are good enough as a workable index. Those who do 
not wish to take the trouble of studying the whole table should look at count 14 
only. They will see that a self-spinner’s khadi will cost him a little less than 3 
as. per sq. yard. I have contemplated at least half an hour’s spinning per day ny 
every Congressman. Even a novice should easily spin 100 yards in 30 minutes. 
Many spin 200 yards with ease during that time. Supposing the self-spinncr needs 
20 yards per year, he will need to spin at the most for one hour per day. Thus 
one-fifth of the wholo population would need to spin at the most for five hours per 
day for enough yarn to clothe the whole of India at the rate of 20 yards per head. 
The present average is said to be 15 yards per head. With greater efficiency the 
working hours can be considerably reduced. I hold that such distributed production 
of khadi requires minimum of effort and expenditure. It means voluntary co¬ 
operation on a scale never witnessed anywhere in modern times. Given the required 
will, the proposition is perfectly feasible. Anyway I expect every Congressman to 
put up his best effort to spin intelligently as much as he can and organise khadi 
sales among his neighbours ; and this he should do in the belief that he is taking 
his due Bhare in the preparation of the country for Independence. 



The General Secretary’s Report 

From March 1939 to February 1940 

The following is the text of the Report of the General Secretary of the 
Indian National Congress from March 1999 to February 1940 :— 

The Trijmri Session of tho Congress mot under special circumstances. The 
President-elect, Sri Subhas Chandra Bose was ill ; there was no Working Committee 
in existence and Mahatma Candid was lasting in iiajkot. The controversies 
before and after the Presidential election had considerably embittered the atmosphere 
and confused the public mind. There was division in the ranks of Congressmen. 
Bival groups threatened to undeimine the cohesion and solidarity of the Congress. 
It was in the midst of these distiessing circumstances that the delegates were 
called upon to arrive at vital decisions ot grave import to the country. There 
being no Working Committee, no official resolution could be placed before the 
subjects committee for guidance. However, after the routine business was over, 
the President received a requisition from over Tit) members of the Committee 
requesting permission to move the following resolution clarifying the situation 
arising out of the Presidential election. This resolution was sought to be moved 
in the A. I. C. 0. but the Piesident. ovciruled it. lie however allowed the 
resolution to be moved in the subjects committee meeting. 

“In view of various misunderstandings that have arisen in the Congress and 
the country on account of the controversies in connection with the Presidential 
election and after, it is desnable that the Congress should clarify the position and 
declare its general policy. 

“Thin Congress declares its firm adherence to the fundamental policies which 
have governed its programme in tho past years under the guidance of Mahatma 
(fandln and is definitely of opinion that there should be no break in these policies 
and that they should continue to govern the Congress Programme in future. 
This Committee expresses its confidence in the work of the Working Committee 
which functioned during the last year and 1 eg rets that any aspersions should have 
been cast against any of its members. 

“In view of the critical situation that may develop during the coming year 
and in view of the fact that Mahatma Candid alone can load the Congress and 
the country to victory during such crisis, the Congress regards it, as imperative 
that its executive should command his implicit confidence and requests the 
President to appoint the Working Committee in accordance with the wishes of 
Gandhiji.” 

The resolution naturally raised controversies. Its interpretations as evidenced 
by the speeches made ranged fiom one of affirmation of faith in Gandhiji’s 

leadership and confidence in the old Working Committee to no-confidcnee in the 

President. After a full dress debate the resolution was carried by a large majority 
in the subjects committee and later in the open session. fcSri Subhas Chandra 

Bose, the President-elect, could not. preside over some of the sittings of the 

subjects committee and at the open session owing to his continued illness. Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad, the senior-most ex-President, therefore conducted the 
proceedings. 

The other important resolutions passed at the session were about; 

(a) the National Demand, (b) Congress Machinery, and (e) Foreign Policy. 

National demand 

The Congress objective of Independence and India’s determination to resist 
the imposition of Federation were once again reiterated. The resolution declared 
that an independent and democratic India alone could boIvc rapidly and effectively 
the economic and other problems which were pressing so heavily on the masses. 
The capacity of Provincial Governments to solve these problems was limited and 
was rapidly nearing exhaustion. The proposed Federation strangled and suffocated 
India still further. The Congress was therefore firmly of the opinion that the 
India Act should be replaced by a Constitution framed by the Indian people 
themselves. To this end the Congress called upon all Congress organisations to 
get ready for a nation-wide struggle, promote unity and eliminate disruptive forcee. 

33 
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Congress Machinery 

The rapid increase of members and the growth of the Congress organisation in 
recent years, had revealed irregularities and abuse in the working of the Congress 
Machinery. The organisation had outgrown the constitution. Some changes were 
necessary if it was to work smoothly and efficiently. Ordinarily changes in the 
constitution are effected in the open session, lhit the subjects committee of the All 
India Congress Committee could not formulate proposals for constitutional changes 
in the prevailing excitement at Tripuri. A resolution was, therefore, passed by the 
open session authorising the All India Congress Committee to incorporate such 
changes in the constitution as would obviate abuse and make for the efficient 
working of the organisation. Whatever proposals were adopted by the A. I. C. 0. 
would come into force as if sanctioned by the delegates assembled in open session. 

Foreign Policy 

The Congress recorded its entire disapproval of and dissociated itself from 
British foreign policy which was helping m the destruction of democratic countries 
and reducing the world to a state of anarchy, where brutal violence nourished 
unchecked. 

Resolutions were also passed about happenings in Palestine, the condition of 
Indians Overseas. Indian Stales and India’s sympathy with China. 

The Wald Rally of Egypt- sent a fraternal delegation to attend the Tripuri 
Congress in response to an invitation of the President and Pandit Jawaliarlal 
Nehru. A cordial welcome was extended to the delegation and the visit was consi¬ 
dered as symbolic ol the solidarity of the two commies in their struggle for 
freedom. 

Stalemate in the Congre s 

The session was over but the trouble that bee an with the Heel ion of Sri 
Subhas Rose as president, continued. Tin* President was without a Woiking Com¬ 
mittee. The 'lripun Session had allirmed its adherence to the fundamental policies 
adopted bv flu* Congiess under the guidance ol Gandhiji and had requested the 
President, to appoint the Working Committee in acco/dauce with Jus wishes. The 
President owing to his continued ill health could not personally meet Gandhiji. 
lie therefore start,ed eoi respondent with him. lie set I oil h in detail his own view 
of the situation, lie thought that Pandit Pant’s resolution was unconstitutional, 
('specially that clause which related to the Ruination of tlit' Working Committee in 
accoidance with Gandhiji’s wishes. The resolution lent itself to various interpre¬ 
tations. Some people held that it, was one of iio-conlideiice in him. Gandlliji was 
asked to give his interpictalion of the resolution. The President nave Gandhiji the 
benefit of his view’s about the Ruination of the Woiking Committee, lie thought 
the situation demanded a composite committee. He proposed to nominate V mem¬ 
bers of such a committee and would allow Sirdar Yallabhbhai Patel to nominate 
the remaining seven. The General Secretory was howe\cr to be a nominee of his. 
In a long letter, the Piesident mentioned (he policies winch he wanted the Congress 
to adopt. These ielated to the launching of a struggle in the country, after a six 
months’ ultimatum to the Rnlish Government and a Ionian) driVe on a comprehen¬ 
sive scale in the Slates. (These policies had not been accepted by the Congress 
at Tripuri). lie was further of the view that violence in the country was on the 
decrease, and as such the country was better prepared for a final and decisive 
assault on Rritisli Imperialism. I It* also said that, failure to adopt his suggestions 
would lead to civil war in the Congress. Gandhiji in his replies answered the 
various points raised by the Piesident. lie suggested a meeting of the leaders to 
settle the differences though he had his doubts whether this would serve the purpose 
when there was mutual distrust and the difleiences were deep and fundamental. In 
his opinion the best, course under the eiicumstauces would be for the President, to 
form a homogeneous cabinet of his own choice and go fonvaid with his programme 
if these received the approval of the A. 1. 0. C. He expressed liis dissent from the 
views expressed by the President on the problems engaging the attention of the 
country. He saw no loason why the so-called two blocks, the Right and the Left 
in the Congress, should not work, each on its own lint's, without creating bitterness 
leading to civil war about which the President had written. 

The prolonged correspondence did not result in the solution of the tangle, viz., 
the formation of the Working Committee. There was widespread dissatisfaction in 
the country with this state of affairs which had reduced the whole Congress organi¬ 
sation to a state of inaction. Under these circumstances it was felt that only a 
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meeting of the A, T. C. C. could solve the tangle. A meeting was accordingly 
called. If assembled in Calcutta on May 1 and subsequent dates. There were 
prolonged conversations between the President, and Gandbiji. Gandhiji declined to 
suggest the names for the Working Committee in terms of Pandit Pant’s resolution. 
He held that, that would be an imposition on the Piesidcnt. He left the President 
free to choose bis own Committee. In the alternative he suggested a conference 
with the old members of the Working Committee.. The President accepted the 
latter suggestion. Sardar Ynllnbhbhai did not attend the meeting at Calcutta 
because of the excitement prevalent and also because, as lie expressed afterwards, 
that whatever decisions might lie taken, may be without any piessure being exerted 
by him. It was supposed that his antipathy towards the Piesidcnt. and his inlluence 
with Gandbiji were responsible lor what had happened. Hisciissions with the old 
members of the Working Committee brought the solution of the problem no nearer. 
Only two courses were thereiore open to Ihc President, either to form a homoge¬ 
neous committee oi those who agreed with him or to resign. At the A. I. C. C. 
meeting be explained the situation in tin* light, of the conversations he had with 
Gandhiji and the ex-members of ihe Working Committee, lie said that in view of 
Gaiulhiji’s refusal to nominate a Working Committee. and the failure of conversa¬ 
tions with his ex-colleagues, no other course was left to him except to form a 
Working Committee of his choice. To this com sc lie was averse, the reasons being 
that such a committee viill not command the confidence ol the House and of 
Gandhiji and also because he believed that a composite cabinet was desirable. 
Under sucli circumstances the A. I. C. C. could appoint a Woiking Committee of 
its own choice, but it, might be one in which he may be a misfit. He Iheieforo 
thought that if lie resigned his presidentship and another president, was elected, it 
would be easier for the A. 1. C. C to settle the matter. ‘Alter mature deliberation 
and in an entirely helpful spiiif,’ as ho said, he placed his resignation in the hands 
of the Committee fins necessitated the election of a new piesidcnt. To avoid this 
unpleasant necessity, Pt. Jawaharlal moved before the House that Sii Sublias 
Chandra Pose be requested to withlmuv his resignation and nominate afiesh the old 
Working Committee, which functioned in PUS. Explaining the proposition, Pandit 
Nehru made clear how two seats will ho available on the Committee for infusion of 
fresh blood which Sri Sublias Chandra Pose considered so necessary. The proposi¬ 
tion was, however, not, acceptable to him. It was therefore dropped. Thereupon 
the A. 1. C. C. proceeded with the election of the new President. Palm Rajcndra 
Prasad's name was proposed and accepted by the A. 1. C. C. Thus ended the 
melancholy episode of the Presidential election. 

The President, Palm Rajvndra Prashud announced the following personnel of 
the new' Working Committee: — 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Shrimati Sarojini Naidu, Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel, Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, Seth .lamnalal Pajaj (Treasurer), Dr. 
Pattahhi Sitaramavya, Sri Jairamdas Uoulatram, Phulabhai ,1. Desai, Shanknrrao 
Deo, Harekishna Mchtah, Dr. P. C. Ray, Dr. Profulla Chandra Gliosh, J. P. 
Kripalani (General Secretiny). 

Among the important resolutions passed at this meeting was one on War 
Danger and another on the Amendment of the India Act. The Amendment Act 
was an attempt to concentrate all powers in the hands of the Central Government 
in the event, of war. It, struck at the very root, of provincial autonomy and 
reduced the Ministers to impotence in matters relating to war. The A. 1. C. C. 
therefore resolved that the Congress would resist the imposition of such an amend¬ 
ment. Another resolution demanded the release of political prisoners who were 
still in Jail in Bengal and the Punjab and a Political Prisoners’ Day was observed 
all over the country in pursuace of this resolution and instructions issued by the 
President. 

Reform in the Congress Machinery 

The Calcutta meeting of the A. I. 0. C. for obvious reasons could not give 
effect to the resolution of the Congress passed at Tripuri, about reform in the Cong¬ 
ress Machinery and amendment in the Congress constitution. All that, w r ns possible was 
to appoint a small committee consisting of the President,, Sliris Jawaharlal Nehru, 
B. Pattahhi Sitaramayya, Naremlra Deo and J. II. Kripalani to go into the ques¬ 
tion and report to tho next meeting of the A. I. C. C. This committee met in 
Bombay from the 3rd to 7th June, 1939. Mahatma Gandhi participated in its 
deliberations. Shris Vallabhbhai Patel and Bhulabhai Desai were present by 
special invitation. The Committee had before it about 200 concrete suggestions 
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forwarded to the A. I. C. C. office by Congressmen and Congress organisations in 
response to the General Secretary’s request for suggestions. These were given care¬ 
ful consideration. Among the important changes recommended were : 

(i) permanent membership, 

(ii) maintenance of a register of such permanent members, 

(iii) no member to be eligible for election as a delegate to the Congress or as 
a member of a Provincial or a District Committee unless he has been a member of 
the Congress for three consecutive years, 

(iv) the Working Committee to be authorised to declare the members of any 
organisation, the object or programme of which involves political activities which 
are in conflict with those of the Congress, ineligible for membership of any elective 
committee, 

(v) appointment of a Provincial Election Tribunal and District Election 
Tribunals and 

(vi) two-thirds of the number of the seats of tlie A. I. C. C. to be filled 
territorially by the delegates by single distributive vote and the remaining one-third 
to be filled by all the delegates assembled by single transferable vote. 

The Working Committee which met in Bombay from 21st to 27th June 1039, 
gave careful consideration to tire recommendations of the constitution Committee. 
There was controversy about the recommendations (iv) mentioned above. It was 
believed that a change in the constitution of that, nature would give dictatorial powers 
to the Working Committee and members of any party in the Congress opposed to 
them might be precluded form holding any other in the Congress organisation. Similar 
provision in the existing constitution related only to communal organisations. The 
words “any organisation” extended the scope ol the article in question. Gandhiji’s 
advice was that at that juncture no such constitutional amendments should 
be pressed which were opposed by any soction of Congressmen. It, was therefore 
decided that the proposed change which was objected to by the leftist groups in the 
Congress be dropped. Similarly recommendation (vi) which sought to modify the 
system of proportional representation by single transferable vote was also dropped 
because it was opposed by the socialists. 

Among the important additions made were : 

(1) demarcation of fixed constituencies for the election of delegates. 

(2) The number of primary members to elect one delegate was fixed at 500. 

The Bombay meeting of the A. I. C. C. was called especially to discuss the 
constitutional amendments. Since the two principal contentious recommendations 
were dropped, the rest ol the proposed amendments were carried through more or 
less unanimously. 

It was made clear by the President, and others that the amendments adopted 
were by themselves not enough to rid the Congress of corruption and indiscipline. 
They would check technical irregularities but could be no substitute for purity and 
strength to character of individual Congressman and Congress committees which 
alone were the most effective antidote to the poison which was slowly undermining 
the foundations of the great organisation. 

The Bombay Meeting of the A. T. C. C. though called expressly for consider¬ 
ing constitutional amendments, had before if several important matters requiring 
immediate attention. Among them were the questions of (i) Indians in Ceylon, 
(ii) Indians in ftouth Africa ayd (iii) Digboi Strike. 

Indians In Ceylon 

Thu Ceylon Government adopted without any previous notice, measures which 
resulted in dismissal and repatriation of about 10,fxib Indian daily paid workers in 
all departments of Government, to relieve as it was alleged, the pressure of unem¬ 
ployment, in the country. The measures were unjust and provoked resentment in 
India and among the Indians settled in Ceylon. The problem of unemployment 
and economic distress was undoubtedly there as it was in all other countries where 
imperialistic exploitation existed but the way the Ceylon Government wanted to deal 
with it was unjust and arbitrary. It looked like the beginning of a drive against 
Indians in all vocations, and occupations, official and otherwise. Cessation of fresh 
recruitment of Indians was an understandable policy but the drive against 
Indians who had settled in Ceylon for a long time past and were domiciled resi¬ 
dents of the country looked like a measure of racial discrimination. The A. I. C. 
C. Office, the Congress President, and Mahatma Gandhi were Hooded with repre¬ 
sentations from Indian residents in Ceylon to intervene and avert the crisis. 
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The Working Committee and the A. I. C. C. that met in Bombay in May. 1939 
gave earnest consideration to these representations and passed a resolution viewing 
with grave concern the discriminatory measures which threatened a grave conflict 
between the two friendly neighbours. It however desired to explore every means 
of avoiding conflict and to this end appointed Bandit .Tawaharlal Nehru to go to 
Ceylon and confer with the authorities ami representative associations and indi¬ 
viduals on behalf of India and do all that may be possible to effect a just and 
honourable settlement. 

Pandit Jawaharlal reached Colombo by air on June 10. A magnificient re¬ 
ception was accorded to him by Indians and Ceylonese alike. He had a busy and 
strenuous time conferring with the Ministers, representatives of the Indian organi¬ 
sations and other individuals concerned. In the talks with the Ministers, he pleaded 
for a wider vision and broader approach to the problem that, affected the Ceylonese 
and the Indians in Ceylon, who had settled there and made it their home. The 
immediate problem, he pointed out, was a small and petty one in the context of larger 
problems they had jointly to face. It was, therefore, proper and neecssan that this 
small problem be approached in a liberal spirit, Jawahailalji tendered some whole¬ 
some advice to the Indians in Ceylon also. While they must, not forget the country 
of their origin, they must see that they serve their adopted country with devotion 
and loyalty and cultivate iraternal relations with its inhabitants. He addiessed 
several large and crowded public authorings where he emphasised the necessity of 
preserving the ancient, cultural and historical tics that hound the two countries and 
remember the common fight, the} had to carry on against, impellalism. This high- 
minded approach to the problem created a line impiession all lound. The Ministeis, 
however, could not. see their way to agree to a major change in their scheme but 
they agreed to small modifications and promised to take steps to minimise hardships 
consequent, on repatriation. 

Bandit Jawaharlal submitted to the Woiking Committee a report of his visit 
to Ceylon, 'The Committee regretted that in spite of the earnest dibits of Bandit 
Nehru, the Ceylon (ioveniment did not think it. fit to make any nui|or changes in 
measures they had proposed against their Indian employees. r l lie action of the 
Ceylon Government., the Working Comm it tec pointed out, was not in conformity 
with justice or international practice. 

The Committee recognised the right of the people of Cevlon to give, pi (Terence 
t,o nationals m State sen ice or otherwise in their country but surely the Indians 
who had settled there and made Cevlon their home and who had by their labour 
on the land and elsewere contributed gicatly to the riches and ad\ancement, of the 
common laud, had secured the right to be considered on a par with the other in¬ 
habitants oi the Island. Steps taken to adjust relationship should not he taken 
unilaterally. This Committee were averse to doing anything which might pul a 
strain on the cultural, historical and economic bonds which united the two coun¬ 
tries. But considering the circumstances which the imilateial action ol the Ceylon 
Government had created, they were of the opinion that all future emigra¬ 
tion of labour from India to Ceylon must be completely slopped. The decision 
of the Government of India to that effect was therefore welcomed. 

Indians in South Africa 

While in Ceylon steps were being taken which adversely affected thousands 
of Indians, in South Africa a grave situation was developing as a result of the 
policy of segregation pursued by the Union Government. Legislation was sought 
to be enacted prohibiting the lease and sale of land to Asiatics unless under certain 
conditions. There was talk of civil resistance. Mahatma Gandhi and the Congress 
were being repeatedly appealed to for help and intervention. The Government of 
India, while professing sympathy with Indian settlers in their plight would not go 
beyond friendly representations and verbal protests. As in Zanzibar in the matter 
of Clove Boycott, so also here the burden of espousing the cause of our nationals 
fell on the Congress. The A. 1. C. C. passed a resolution regretting the attitude 
of the Union Government which betrayed utter disregard of the obligations under¬ 
taken by their predecessors. The policy just initiated by them was a direct viola¬ 
tion of the Gandhi-Smuts Agreement of 1911 and all the numerous subsequent 
undertakings given on behalf of the Union Government. The A. I. C. C. voiced 
the sympathy of the whole Indian nation behind the settlers’ light for self-respect 
and honourable existence. They expressed the hope that the ^ dissension among 
the Indians will end and they will present a united front. The Union Govern- 
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ment was appealed to rcfraco (heir steps and carry out the undertakings of their 
predecessors. 

No reassuring news is however to hand. Instead (lie latest we have from 
Capetown confirm all our worst fears. In the South African Union Assembly, 
Doctor Malan, Leader of (he Nationalists moved : The house Hoards it as urgently 
necessary that the policy of source at ion between Europeans and non-Europeans, resi¬ 
dential!}', industrially and politically should be rallied out without, delay and that on 
the basis of the report, of the Goveminent Commission of lb!!') on mixed marriages 
steps should be taken to prohibit niisce>:enat on. The house requests the Govern¬ 
ment, therefore, to introduce immediately legislation necessary to carry out, that 
policy effectively.” The meaning of this reactionary piece oi racial legislation is too 
plain for comment. 

Politic vi. Prisoners 

Among the eailiest mcasuics adopted hy the Congress Ministiies was tlie 
release of political ]uisoners. r l lie few Iliat. remained behind the prison bars in 
Bihar and IT. J\ were r<leased as a result oi tlic niinistciial ciisis in the two 
Provinces. r lhe Congress attaidied great importance to the question oi the release 
of political pjisoners blit in the non-Congicss administiations of Penpal and the 
Punjab, pai'irmarjy the foinier, no ('Hold, was made to solve the question. Thin 
produced widespread resentment in the two pi ounces. In Penpal tin* pioblem was 
particularly acute as there wore internees who had been in jail lor several years 
without a t.iiah Gandhiji interested himsoll in the release oi the Penpal prisoneis. 
He had prolonped consultations with the Penpal Government, As a lesult of these 
consultations almost, all the internees and a number of piisoueis wen* h‘ leased in 
batches. A considerable number however still remained in jail. There were tlireats 
of lumper-strike hy the piisoncrs. r lhey had declined to Gandhiji that they had no 
faith in terrorism. Yet, they wcie kept, on inspite of the fact, that those who were 
released were not, known to have created any trouble. Under these 
circumstances, it, was but proper and just, that the remaininp prisoners he released. 
Put the Penpal Government, for reasons best, known to them, took a different view 
of their responsibility. 

The prospect of indefinite detention made the prisoners dcsperalc. Some SO 
political prisoners in Dura Dum and Alipore jails went on hunger-strike on duly 7 
and H to rep is ter llieir protest npainst, their continued detention and also to rouse 
public opinion in lav our of their release. The news ot the lumper-strike created 
widespread stir in the country. Prominent, (Ampressmen in Penpal pot into touch 
with Penpal Government, and urped them to take timely action and avert, an 
unpleasant, crisis. Mahatma Gandhi appealed to the Penpal Government to do hare 
justice to the prisoners and lelease them. The Uonprcss Piesident,, Ehli Mahadeo 
Desai, Eliris Eubhas ('handra Pose and Earat, Chandra Pose, all in their several 
ways, intervened to avert the crisis. The piisoners responded to these appeals and 
pave up lumper-strike on an assurance beinp piven hy Elm Eubhas Chandra Pose 
on behalf of tlic Penpal jTovineial Conpress Committee that steps would be taken, 
including direct, action, to secure their caily release. The news the termination 
of the lumper strike was received with groat relief throughout the country. 

The Working Committee passed a resolution expressing grateful appreciation 
of the action of the prisoners in suspending the hunger-strike. They hoped that 
the Bengal Government and also the Punjab will release political prisoners within 
their jurisdiction, especially as these have abjured violence. The Working Committee, 
however, took care to point, out that, it is wrong on the part of prisoners, political 
or otherwise, to resort to hunger-strike for their release. 

Demonstrations on July 9 and Disciplinary Action Against 
Shri Eurhas Ciiandra Bose 

The Bombay A. I. C. C. in June passed two resolutions; one related to 
‘Eatyagraha in provinces’ and declared that no Congress-man may oiler or organise 
any form of Eatyagraha in the administrative Provinces of India without, the previous 
sanction of tlic Provincial Congress Committee concerned ; the other defined the relation 
between Congress Ministries and the P. C. C’s. The resolutions were opposed by 
Ehri Eubhas Chandra Bose and the socialists, but were passed by a large majority 
after full discussion. It was expected that the decisions thus democratically arrived 
at would be loyally accepted by Congressmen, especially Congress Committees and 
heir office-bearers. But very soon a surprise was sprung upon the country by the 
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action of Bhri Bubhss Chandra Bose. He fixed July 9 afl an all India protest day 

when a country-wide agitation against the said two resolutions was to m 

inaugurated. The Congress President on hearing of the proved demonstrations 
issued a statement in which he warned Congress Committees and their office¬ 
bearers against participating in these demonstrations. He made clear that if the 

resolutions oi the A. 1. C. C. passed after mature deliberation were defied by 
Congress Committees and office-bearers whose duty it was to give effect to them, 
there would be an end to all discipline and the Congress organisation would be 
disrupted. Inspite ot the clear and specific, direction of the Congress President 
that any participation in such demonstrations by ofiDe-bearers and Congress 
Committees would lie regarded as a breach of discipline. Shri Subhas Chandra 
Bo-e went on with his plan of protest in defiance of the explicit direction of 
the Congress President though he was himself the head of Bengal P. C. C. This 
created an extraordinary situation. The President wrote to Shri ‘Subhas Chandra 
Bose explaining how he regarded his action in organising protest meetings as not 
onl> destructive of all discipline but fraught with the gravest, consequences for the 
future of the (’(ingress organisation. This had no effect. Meetings and demons¬ 
trations consisting ot some congressmen and many non-congressmen were held in 
several places with varying su-cess. In Bengal the Executive Council of the 
Provincial Congress Committee organised demonstrations in Calcutta and several 
of its prominent members and office-bearers participated in them. 

The Working Committee which met. at Wardha from August 9 to 1° P)3f) 
considered the situation and the action of Shii Suhhas Chandra Bose and others 
They had befoie them the explanation oi Shi 1 Subhas Chandra Pose, lie argued 
that it was his constitutional light to gi\e cxpiession to his view rcardirm any 
resolution passed by the A. 1. ('. C. Denial of this constitutional right, was ‘he 
maintained, lantamo-int, 1o suppression ot ei\il liherlv within the Congress If 
the explaiKil ion was not, considered satisfacloiy hy 1 ho Working Commit fee, Shri 
Sublias Chandra Pose took full responsibiliiy jbr the deinonst,rations and expressed 
readiness to face any disciplinary action taken against him, cheerfully. The 
Working Committee nmsideied the situation and the explanation, ft came to (he 
conclusion that in Jus explanation Shri Suhhas Pose had wholly missed the main 
punt which vyas that as an e\-President, of the Conen-SH and as ‘president of the 
Ih'iigal Provincial Congress Committee he should have realised that, after having 
revived instructions horn the Piesident it was his clear duly as a servant, ot the 
nation to obey them implicitly even though lie dillered‘from the rnlin» of the 
President. It was open to him to appeal attenvards if lie so dcMivd ' to the 
A. 1. C. C. or open session If Suhhas Balm’s contention that every member is 
free to inleiprel the Con"less (Destitution prevails and if every member were to 
uet on that, interpretation contrary to the decision of the President there will be 
perfect, anarchy in the Congress. ’ 

I lie Working Committee therefore came to the painful conclusion that it 
would fail in Us duty if it, condoned the open and deliberate hieaelt of disci nl in* 

by Suhhas IDhu It. llinmliirn < I. > . i, 1. I 1 I 1..1 1 '.,,. < 1 ... ., .1 : 1 • .• 
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.y Suhhas l>ahu. It therefore denied that for the grave act of indiscipline Shri 
hihhas Palm he declared disqualified as President of the Pengal P. C. C. ail’d to 
e a member of any elective Congress Committee for three vears as from Am-ust 
T19. The Committee however did not lake any action against, the executive 
ouncil of the P. P. C. C. or the individual Congiessmcn. The Woiking Committee 
t, it to the P. C. C. to take such action as they thought necessary against 
ending members under their respective jurisdiction if they did not express Wrct 
r their indiscipline. b 


Nation u. Pi, annum; Committee 

A brief account of the functions and work of the National Planning Committee 
vvas given in last year’s report The hist meeting of the Committee which was 
held in December BUS drafted an elaborate questionaire, which was sent to various 
(governments, public bodies, (’handlers of Commerce, Trade Unions and individuals 
The second meeting took place in Bombay from .1th to 17th June 197J As 
originally conceived the Planning Committee was supposed lo do a certain 'amount 
of preliminary work as piepa.alory to more comprehensive investigations bv the 
larger body a National Planning Commission. But, as it proceeded it found 
that it had to do its work more thoroughly and on a more comprehensive basis 
A mere superficial survey ol the industrial situation in the country would be of 
no useful guidance to the country or the Planning Commission to be appointed 
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later. It- was therefore decided to enlarge the scope of work of the Planning 
Committee. It appointed 27 subcommittees to consider each individual problem, 
and each sector of the National plan separately. The 27 sub-committees were 
divided under seven main heads, namely: (i) agriculture, (ii) industries, (iii) demo¬ 
graphic relations, (iv) transport and communication, (v) commerce and finance, 
(vi) public welfare and (\ii) education. 

Experts were invited to serve on these committees. The committee adopted 
instructions for the guidance of the various sub-committees. The fundamental aim 
to be kept in view by all sub-committees, it directed, was to ensure an adequate 
standard of living for the masses. An adequate standard of living implies a certain 
irreducible minimum plus a progressive scale of comfort. The average annual income 
per capita in India is placed at, Us. 0">/-. This is the most optimistic calculation. 
]t, includes the lich and poor. The town d,\cllor and the villager cannot be more 
than Us. LT>/- to :>■»/- per annum per capita. This implies not only a considerable 
deficit in loud supply out also in the other essential requirements of human existence. 
The naiiona! imome must, theiefore he increased greatly during the next ten years 
to ensure an incducible minimum standard for everybody. In order to secure this 
minimum stnudaid not only will it. be necessary to increase production but also to 
linng about a moie equitable distribution of wealth. 

A realty progressive standard of life will necessitate the increase of the national 
wealth five m six limes. Rut tor the present the minimum standard which can and 
should be reached is an increase oi national wealth of between two and three 
tunes within the next ten }ears. It, is with tlus object in view that the planning 
should be done now. 

The rianninv t’oinmiftee as it proceeded with its work, received cooperation 
from unions indi\blinds ami oiaanisations. All the Provincial Governments are 
correlating with if. 'I In* (\unmiltee has also received the active cooperation of 
nnpoi Unit. Stales like Ihdriabad, Mvumc, Uaroda, Bhopal, Travancore and Cochin. 
It has a well-stalled secretarial. Urol. K. T Shall has been appointed Honorary 
Geneial Secretary. A sum ol Us. r>(i,um/- has been sanctioned for the Committee’s 
expenses. The work ol the unions committees is near completion. The Chairman 
has asked for the rcpoit, of the. unions committees by the end of February. 

War Crisis 

The principles which should guide the nation in the event, of war were clearly 
laid down by the Congress in its resolutions passed from time to time. It had 
repeatedly declined its entire disapproval of the ideology and practice of Fascism 
and Nazism with all then -tucI implications. It had expressed in unmistakable 
terms its sympathy with all those countries which were from time to time made the 
victims ot unprovoked aggression. It. expressed its solidarity with the democratic, 
forces in Hpam. It, protested against, the conquest, and annexation of Czechoslo¬ 
vakia. As a natural corollary the Congress dissociated itself cntirly from the foreign 
policy of the British Government which was considered responsible for these 
tragedies. 

The Congress had further laid down that the issue of war and peace for Tndia 
must he divided by the Indian people and any attempt by an outside authority to 
impose its decision on India oi exploit Indian resources for the purposes of war 
would lie resisted. But the liiitish Government paid no heed to these repeated 
declarations and warnings of the Congress. The attempt, to amend the Government 
of India Act in order to narrow and limit, still further the powers of the provincial 
governments in the event of war emergency arising, the despatch of Indian troops 
towauls Aden and some months later to Singapore and Aden without the consent 
of the Central Legislature uiimistakcably showed Britain’s desire to entangle India 
in a future war. To make their dissociation from these measures and to give effect 
to the policy of the Congress the Working Committee at its meeting at Wardha in 
August, last called upon Congress members of the Central Legislative Assembly to 
refrain from attending the next, session of the Assembly. The provincial Govern¬ 
ments were directed not to assist, in any way the war preparation of the British 
Government which were on foot. 

As soon as war broke out in Europe in the first week of September, India 
was declared a belligerent country on the side of Allies by the British Government. 
This declaration was made without consulting the people of India. Ordinances 
strictly curtailing civil liberties were passed. The Government of India Act was 
amended greatly restricting the already limited powers of the Provincial Governments, 
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The sympathies of the country generally were with the victims of aggression 
and against Germany and the fascist ideology guiding it. Rut sympathy did not 
necessarily mean India’s entanglement in war ana that too without her consent. 
What should be India’s attitude in the crisis was a question pre-eminently for the 
Indian people to decide. But Imperialism thought and acted otherwise. The Indian 
people however were in no mood to acquiesce in this imposition and the Government 
knew it. The Viceroy, therefore, soon after their declaration of war called Mahatma 
Gandhi for an interview to explain to him the situation and enlist his moral support 
and through him that of the Congress and the country. Gandhi ji took the public 
into confidence about what happened at the interview. He said he had made it 
clear to the Viceroy that in whatever lie said he did not represent the Congress 
or the national mind. As a humanitarian he was greatly stirred by the war. 
Though his sympathies were with the Allies he did not want, the destruction of any 
people. He was not at the time thinking of India’s deliverance. What would 
Indian freedom be worth, if Britain was destroyed or Germany humiliated 1 11 is 
own sympathies were with England and France from the purely humanitarian view 
point. 

The Working Committee however soon met at Wardha, and considered the 
situation. Having regard to the gravity of the issues involved, the President invited 
Khris Gandliiji, Jawakaiial Nehru, Subhas Chandra Bose, Narcndra Deo, Jayprakash 
Narain and Aney to assist the Working Committee in shaping their decision. Air. 
M. A. Jinnnh was also telegraphically invited to attend and give the Committee 
the benefit of his advice. He, however, declined the invitation owing to previous 
engagements. After mature delibeiations the Working Committee issued a compre¬ 
hensive statement defining the Congress position. 

The statement reiterated the principles laid down by the Con cress from time to 
time for guiding the nation in the event of war. It said that India was declared a 
a belligerent country and measures were taken affecting the country \irtually in 
defiance of the declared wishes of the people. The Woiking Committee took the 
gravest a iew of these de\elopments. While it unhesitatingly condemned the latest 
aggression of the Nazi Government and sympathised with those who resisted it, its 
cooperation could not be had by compulsion and imposition. Cooperation must be 
between equals and by mutual consent, for a cause which both consider worthy. 

The Committee were aware that the Governments of Great Britain and France 
had declared that they were lighting for democracy and freedom and to put an end 
to aggression. Jluring the war ol 191-1-lb also the declared wai-aims were the 
preservation of democracy, self determination and the freedom of small nations and 
yet the very Governments which solemnly proclaimed these aims entered into scent 
pacts embodying imperialist designs for the carving up of the Ottoman Empire, If 
the war is to defend the status quo, imperialist possessions, colonies, vested interests 
and privileges, then India can have nothing to do with it. If, however, the issue 
is democracy and a world order based on democracy, then India is intensely inter¬ 
ested in it. The Committee were convinced that the interests of Indian democracy 
did not conflict with the interests of British democracy or of world democracy. But 
there was an inherent conflict between democracy in India or eleswhere and impe¬ 
rialism and fascism. If Great Britain tights for the maintenance and extension of 
democracy, then she must necessarily end imperialism in her own possessions, 
establish full democracy in India, and the Indian people must have the light of 
self-determination by framing their own constitution through a Constituent Assem¬ 
bly without external interference and must guide their own policy. A free demo¬ 
cratic India will gladly associate herself with other free nations for mutual defence 
against aggression and for economic cooperation. 

The Working Committee therefore invited the British Government to declare 
in unequivocal terms what, their war aims arc in regard to democracy and imperia¬ 
lism and the new order that is envisaged and in particular how these aims aie 
going to apply to India and to be given effect to in the present. Do they include 
the elimination of imperialism and the treatment of India as a free nation whose 
policy will be guided in accordance with the wishes of her people ? A clear decla¬ 
ration about the future, pledging the Government to the ending of Imperialism and 
Fascism alike, will be welcomed by the people of all countries, but. it is far more 
important to give immediate effect to it, to the largest possible extent, for only 
thiB will convince the people that the declaration ib meant to be honoured. The 
real test of any declaration however is its application in the present, for it is the 
present that will govern action today and give shape to the future. 

34 
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The statement was forwarded to the Vieeroy for his information and that of 
the British Government. Sliri Jawaharlal Nehru was nominated to the Working 
Committee and a War Sub-Committee consisting of Pandit Jawaharlal (Chairman', 
Sardar Vallabhbhai I'atel and Maulana A bul lvalam Azad was formed to deal 
with the situation as it may develop from time to time. 

Gandhiji in a statement to the press commended the manifesto of the Working 
Committee to the unanimous support of the country, lie hoped that all the 
political parties and all communities would join the Committee’s demand for a 
clear declaration of their policy hy the British Government with such corresponding 
action as is possible amidst martial conditions. “All that was ret]wired was a men- 
tal revolution on the part of British statesmen i.e., honest, action to implement the 
declaration of faith in democracy made on the eve of the war, and still being 
repeated from British plat forms. The Congress support, will mean the greatest 
moral asset in fauna 1 of England and France. The Congress has no soldiers 
to oiler.” 

The statement, was widely appreciated in the country as a statesmanlike docu¬ 
ment.. It, received publicity in foioign count lies, especially America and Germany. 
The people ol the oppressed nationalities adopted the manifesto as their own. The 
British Government, in England, however, and a cunsiderable section of the British 
piess took care, to Mve it the minimum possible publicity. But the more adumced 
section of the British opinion welcomed the document and warmly supported the 
Congress demand ior declaration of war aims and peace aims of (heat Bnlain. 

The British Government and its audits lien* could not. possibly ignore this 
challenge of the Congress. ►Some answer liad to he given. Tile Viceroy had recourse 
1o interviews. 

The Viceroy had interviews with the Congress President, and Bandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru jointly ami also with Saidar Vallabhbhai J hit cl and Mahatma Gandhi. lie 
also met Mr. .linnah, the President, of the .Muslim League. These interviews however 
were not. confined to the representatives ol the Com;less and the Muslim League 
hut included all sorts of persons and paitics. lie had as many as hJ interviews 
before he could frame an answer to the simple and slraightlonvaid question the 
Congress had asked. 

Considering the gravity and magnitude of the crisis facing the country it was 
felt necessary that a special meeting ot the A.l.C.C. he called to consider the mani- 
lesto issued hy the Working Committee. A meeting was called accordingly at. 
Wardha on ()ctuber J and L). The A.l.C.C. passed a resolution embusing the 
statement of the Working Committee and authorising the Working Committee to take 
such steps as may lie necessary to give died to it. The Committee repeated its 
condemnation ol Fascism and Na/.i aggression and expressed its conviction that 
peace and freedom can only he established and preserved hy an extent,ion of demo¬ 
cracy to all colonial countries and hy the application of the principle of self- 
determination to them so as to eliminate imperialist control. Jt declared that 
“Indian freedom must, be based on democracy and unity and the full recognition 
and protection of all minorities to which the Congress has always pledged itself.” 
In particular India must he declared an independent nation, and at present appli¬ 
cation must be given to this status to the largest possible extent. The A.l.C.C. 
earnestly trusted that, this declaration will he made hy the British Government in 
any statement that it may make in regard toils war and peace aims. 

The Viceroy, before answering the specific questions in the Working Committee 
statement referred to the “so many different points ol view revealed, marked 
differences of outlook, markedly different demands, and markedly different solutions, 
for the problems that lie before us.” 

The declaration then sought to throw some light on the following matters : 
(i) objectives of 11 is Majesty’s Government in the war; (ii) intention of the British 
Government with regard to the future of India and (iii) closer association of the 
Indian opinion with tin* prosecution of the war. 

(i) -As to the objectives of the war, the Viceroy while ruling out of question 
a precise definition of war aims and peace aims in the changing situation of the 
world, referred to the general aims as declared by the Prime Minister : “We are 
seeking no material advantage for ourselves...We, like all the peoples of Europe, 
long for neace; but it must be a real and settled peace, not an uneasy truce 
interrupted by constant, alarms and threats.” Where did India come in all this ? 

(ii) —For the second question, the question of India’s future, the Viceroy 
referred to the preamble to the Government of India Act, 1010. As a generous 
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stop to thin goal ‘ilia Majesty’s Government recognise that when the time comes to 
resume consideration of the nlan for the future Federal Government of India, it 
will he necessary to reconsider in the light of the then cireuinstances to wdiat 

extent the details of the plan embodied in the Act of 1935 remain appropriate.At 

the end of the war they will he very willing to enter into consultation with 
representatives of the several communities, pnrtiis and interests in India, and with 
the Indian Princes with a view to seeming their aid and cooperation in the 
framing of such modifications as may seem desirable.” 

(iii)—As for India’s active association with the prosecution of the war, the 
Viceroy suggested the establishment of a Consultative Group, representative of all 
major political parties in Ihilish India and of the Indian Piinces, over which the 
Governor Crucial would himself preside which would he summoned at his invita¬ 
tion and which would have as its object the. association of public opinion in India 
with the conduct ol war and with questions relating to war acti\i(ies. 

The Jteclaration was so complete a denial of all that the Working Committee 
asked for and hoped for in their statement that Gandhiji was constrained to declare: 
“the Congress had asked for bread and was given a stone.” It was condemned by 
even non-Congress circles as lacking in understanding and imagination. It looked 
as if the 52 interviews had been ananged with a view to emphasising differences. 

The 'Working Committee which met at Wardha on October 22. considered the 
Viceregal declaration. They passed a resolution recording their opinion that the 
Viceregal statement was wholly unsatisfactory and calculated to rouse resentment 
among all those who were anxious to gain and are intent upon gaining India’s 
independence. The Committee regarded the mention of internal differences as a 
screen to hide the tine intention of (beat Britain. Wliaf the Committee had asked 
for was a declaration of war aims as a test of British bonalides regarding India, 
irrespective of the attitude of opposition parties and groups. “The ' Congress had 
always stood for the amplest, guarantee of the rights of minoiities. The freedom 
the Congress claimed was not for the Congress or any particular group or commu¬ 
nity hut lor the nation and for all communities in India that go to build that 
nation. In the circumstances, the Congress cannot possibly give any support to 
Great Britain for it. would amount to an cndoisement of the imperialist policy 
which the Congress has always souelit to end. As a first step in this direction the 
Committee call upon the Congress Ministries to lender their resignations.” 

The Committee also appealed to the nation to end all internal controversies in 
the hour ot a giave eiisis and act unitedly in the cause of India’s freedom. It 
called upon all Congress Committees and Congressmen to he prepared for all 
eventualities. 

Soon the Congress Ministers resigned. Their resignation changed the political 
situation in the country. It proclaimed the dissociation of political India from the 
imperialistic policies of Great lhilain specially with the war that, was going on in 
Europe. It was a big step towaids non-coopeiation. India withdrew her condi¬ 
tional moral suppoit fmm the struggle lhilain was waging against Hitler. The 
provincial part of the Government ot India Act—the Federal part was still-born— 
was now dead beyond possibility of lesurrection. 

The resignation of the ministries demonstrated to all those who had any 
doubts that. Congress was not. out, for power and office but, lor the emancipation of 
flic people of India from loieign yoke. The ministries had done good work. 
Several reforms measures for the amelioration of the condition of the masses were 
pending before provincial assemblies. With their resignation these measures had 
little chance of being enacted. There was also the danger of the good already done 
being undone. Rut, the Congress rose to its revolutionary height. It refused to 
allow small ameliorative reforms to stand in the way of the march of the country 
to its goal of Ruin a Swaraj. 

The situation created by the resolution of the Working Committee and the 
resignation of the Congress ministries was not such as could he relished by the 
British Government. A sullen, discontented, rebel India was poor propaganda 
against Ilitler. It reduced to mockery all the line phrases about peace and 
democracy used hv British statesmen. 

To retrieve the position the Secretary of State for India and Bir Samuel Iloaro 
spoke in the house of Parliament, They employed sweeter language hut in effect 
said the same things that had been badly said by the Viceroy. Asa result of 
these statements the Viceroy called Gandhiji, the Congress President and Mr. 
Jinnah for a joint interview. He told the visitors that ho was prepared to modify 
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his previous statement to the extent that instead of an advisory committee for the 
conduct of war, his Government were prepared to expand the Executive Council of 
the Viceroy and find in it place for some popular leaders, on condition that the 
Congress would come to an agreement with Mr. Jinnah not only about the proposed 
changes in the Central Executive but also about the Government in the Provinces, 
Pnbu Rajendra Prasad, on behalf of the Congress, made it clear to the Viceroy that 
it was not possible for Congress to cooperate unless the policy of the British 
Government was made clear on the lines suggested by the Congress. He added 
“It lias pained us to find the communal question dragged in this connection. It 
lias clouded the issue. It has been repeatedly said on behalf of the Congress 
that it is our earnest, desire to settle the points of communal controversy by agree¬ 
ment and ve propose to continue our efforts to this end. But 1 would point out 
that, this question does not in any respect come in the way of a declaration of 
Indian freedom as suggested above.” 

The deadl.) k therefore continued. The Working Committee which met in 
Allahabad on November, Id to A'J, Id,'JO approved of and endorsed the reply of the 
Congress President to the Viceroy. It. said “The Congress has looked upon tho 
War crisis and the problem it raises as essentially a moral issue and has not 
sought, to profit by it any spirit of bargaining. 15 The Committee declared again 
that f he, recognition of Indian independence and of the right of her people to frame 
their constitution through a Constituent Assembly was essential in order to remove 
the taint ol imperialism from Britain’s policy and to enable the Congress to con¬ 
sider further co-operation. “The Assembly could frame a constitution in which the 
rights of accepted minmities would be protected to their satisfaction and in the 
event of some matters relating to minority rights not being mutually agreed to, 
they can be referred to arbitration.” The Constituent Assembly should be elected 
on the, basis of adult sufferage, existing separate electorates being retained for such 
minorities as desired them. The number of members in the Assembly should reflect 
the numerical strength of the country. The answer to this demand had been 
entirely unsatisfactory. The plea ol communal differences advanced in justification 
of this refusal was only an attempt to befog the moral issue. The minorities did 
not oppose India’s right, to freedom and Independence. As for the Indian Princes, 
they were the creation of the Paramount Rower and identical with it. It is the 
people ot the Indian states which should have a determining voice in the shaping 
oi a free India. 

Tho policy of non-co-operation was therefore to continue and must continue 
until the British Government, revised its policy and accepted the Congress conten¬ 
tion. But “it is inherent in e'cry form of Katyagraha that no effort is spared to 
achieve an honourable settlement with the opponent.” The Working Committee 
therefore kept, the door open and affirmed that all attempts to coerce the people 
of India along paths which were not of their choice would be resisted non-violently. 

The Working Committee expressed gratification “at the readiness exhibited 
by Congressmen for the launching of Civil Disobedience, should this become 
necessary”. But Civil IHsobedienec required perfect discipline. Also a non-violent 
army must be possessed of the essentials of non-violence. The true test of prepared¬ 
ness lay in Congressmen carrying out the constructive programme especially 
spinning and promoting the cause of Kliadi to the exclusion of Mill cloth, promot¬ 
ing commual harmony by personal acts of service and the uplift of llarijans. 

Communal Problem 

Efforts made in 1938 to solve the Hindu Muslim problem—the voluminous 
correspondence that passed between Pandit Nehru with Mr. M. A. Jinnah, the 
President of the Muslim League, the subsequent talks between the latter on tire 
one hand and Mahatma Gandhi and Bhri tiubhas Chandra Bose on the other- 
proved abortive. Mr. Jinnah insisted that an essential precondition to any agreement 
between the two organisations was the recognition by the Congress that the Muslim 
League was the sole, authoritative and representative political organisation of the 
Mussulmans of India. The Congress on the other hand was the representative 
organisation of the Hindus and was to negotiate with the League on their behalf. 
Such a position is not true to facts and Congress could not accept it, forgetting its 
own national character and repudiating its past history and the many Muslims 
within the Congress fold and several Muslim organisations, representative of large 
sections among Muslims, as the Shias and the Momins, who repudiate the leader¬ 
ship of the League. 
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Hindustani as popularly spoken in Northern India and written either in the Nagri 
or the. Urdu script. All these activities were old hut the League opposition to 
them was new. Yet everywhere, where there was opposition, Congressmen and 
Congress Governments avoided eonllict. 


The Council of the Muslim League appointed a special Committee to collect 
all sue!i and other vague charges against the Congress Government. A report 
was produced popularly known as the Pirpur report.. Shortly afterwards Shri 
Vallabhbhai Patel, tho ‘Chairman of the Parliamentary Sub-Committee directed the 
Congress Ministries to enquire into each allegation and submit, a icport. The Con¬ 
gress Governments issued communiques gi\ing detailed replies to these charges 
proving their baselessness. Put despite the denials ihere was no abatement in the 
Muslim League propaganda. The incessant circulation of vague and disproved 
charges of a very serious nature roused passions and embittered relations between 
the two Communities. 

The declaration of War in Europe in September and the crisis arising there¬ 
from in India, served to lend increased importance to the communal problem and 
bring it into special prominence in political discussions relating to war-issues. It 
was reeoguised by Congress leaders that in a eiisis like the present it was essential 
that India should present a united front and compose all her internal differences. 
To this end the Working Committee which met at W'ardha in September last to 
consider the situation, telegraphically invited Mr. M. A. .linnah to join in the dis¬ 
cussions and help to evolve an agreed decision on the critical situation facing the 
country. Mr. .linnah however could not come. 


The Working Committee of the Muslim League which met in Delhi a little 
after, passed a resolution on the War-crisis which repeated the charges against 
Congress Government in the provinces. It, was staled that autonomy in these 
Provinces had resulted in the domination of the Hindus over the Muslim minorities 
whose life and liberty, property and honour were being assailed every day. Palm 
Pajendra Prasad, the President, wrote to Mr. .linnah that these charges were wholly 
unfounded and based on one-sided reports that might, have reached the League. 
The Governments concerned had carefully gone into these allegations and denied 
them. If the charges were persisted in, it, was but fair that they should be in¬ 
quired into and either substantiated or disproved. The Congress President suggested 
that if he (Mr. M. A. .linnah) agreed, Sir M. Gwycr, Chief Justice of Federal Court 
might, be requested to go into the matter. In the event of his not being available 
some other person of similar standing might he approached. To this Mr. Jinnah 
replied that he had placed the whole case befoic the Viceroy and had requested 
him to take up the matter without delay as he and the Governors of the Provinces 
had been expressly charged under the Constitution with the responsibility of pro¬ 
tecting the rights and the interests of the minorities. 

There was no indication that the Viceroy was contemplating an enquiry in 
the charges. The atmosphere of tension was however kept up through wide circu¬ 
lation of these unproved charges and the war-crisis was utilised by interested 
parties to further accentuate the situation. We have dealt elsewhere in this report 
with the war-crisis. The crisis as it affected India was political and the war-aimR 
which the Working Committee called upon the British Government to declare, had 
nothing- to do with the communal problem. The British Government however was 
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not slow to take advantage of internal quarrels. To avoid this being dono to the 
detriment of the country, bandit Jawaharlal resumed personal contacts with Mr. 
Jinnah. The communal problem apart, the Working Committee was anxious to 
evolve a common approach to the political issues connected with the war-crisis. 
l*t. Nehru’s talks with Mr. Jinnah however did not lead to desired result. The 
communal problem was not discussed at. all in these talks. Mr. Jinnah wanted 
to postpone it for a later date in Bombay. Pandit Nehru expressed his readiness 
to resume talks whenever it suited Mr. Jinnah. 

It was expected that with the resignation ol Congress Ministries the communal 
tension would decrease and favourable almospheie created for efforts to compose 
all international differences. The resolution passed by the Working Committee em¬ 
phasised that the freedom that the Congress contemplated for the country included 
the full recognition and protection of the rights ol all minorities to which the 
Congress had aPvays pledged itself. They also emphasised that, the easiest, method 
of arriving at a solution of the communal problem was piovidcd by demand for a 
Constituent Assembly. It wonld represent the vaiious parlies and interests in the 
country according to their exact numerical strength and set at rest the otherwise 
interminable controversies with regard to the representative character of this or 
that, organisation. Muslims would have representation on it, to the full extent of 
their numerical strength in the couniry, through separate electorate, if they so 
desired. Seats ma\ he icsened for other accepted minorities. It would be the 
special responsibility of the Constituent Assembly to frame safeguards to the 
satisfaction of the minorities. Mattels whereon agreement, was not possible wonbl 
be referred to a previously agreed Tribunal. The settling of details was an easy 
matter if once the proposition that all communities desired independence, with a 
Constitution framed by the Constituent Assembly, was accepted. This was the 
most democratic method conceivable in the circumstances for arriving at an agreed 
solution. 

While the Congress was popularising the idea of the Constituent Assembly and 
the country was looking lonvard to the resumption of talks between Bandit 
Juwalmrlal and Mr. M. A. Jinnah, the latter sprang a surprise on the country in 
the shape of ‘Deliverance Day’ to be observed by the Mussulmans of India on 
Friday December L2L\ 1D.5D. Mr. Jinnah appealed to the Mussalmans to observe this 
day as one of thanksgiving that the Cougiess Governments had at last ceased to 
function. Meetings were to he held to eelebrale the ‘Day of Deliverance’ from 
‘tyranny’, oppression and injustice during the last two and a half years when the 
(■ongross ministries, it was alleged, did their best, to limit the Muslim opinion, to 
destroy Muslim culture, and interfered with their religions and social life and 
trampled upon their political and economic rights. While the ministries were 
condemned, the Goiernors were asked to inquire into the alleged charges and grant 
redress. 

The ‘Deliverance Day' coming as it did on the eve of Nehru-Jinnah talks and 
at a time when the country wais passing through a serious political crisis took the 
country by surprise 1 . Gandhiji in a statement to the press addressed an earnest 
appeal to Mr. Jinnah to call oil the ‘Deliverance Da}’. Mr. Jinnah; argued Gandhiji, 
had taken upon Ins shoulders the tiemendons responsibility of being both the 
accuser and the judge. On the one hand, tin: Governors were requested to examine 
the allegations and, on the other hand, the vast mass of Mussalmans were asked to 
cite the allegations before God Us if they were proved facts and on that account, to 
thank Almighty for deliverance. Would it not, be right and proper to wait for the 
Governors’ opinion before the Deliverance Day was observed ? Hardar Vallabhbhai 
Fatel, Chairman of the Parliamentary Hub-Committee, in a statement to the press, 
repudiated the unfounded allegations made by Mr. Jinnah. lie stated that when 
the Muslim League through the Pirpur Committee first made the charges against 
the Congress Ministries, he instructed them to inquire into each allegation and 
submit a report. These reports showed that the charges were entirely unfounded. 
Home months later, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the Congress President, offered to submit 
the charges, if specified, to an independent tribunal for inquiry, but Mr. Jinnah 
spurned the offer, stating that, he had placed the charges before the Viceroy. When 
Mr. Jinnah had repeated the charges, Hardar Vallabhbhai had instructed every 
Premier to invite his Governor’s attention to them as they were also affected by the 
charges, and lie was informed that the Governors considered the charges as 
unwarranted. He was therefore constrained to characterise the charges as wild, 
reckless and intended to endanger communal peace. The repetition of the unproved 
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charges was the more deplorable in that Pandit Jawaharlal and Mr. Jinnah were 
about to meet to explore the possibilities of a communal settlement. 

The chorus of disapproval coming even from Muslims made Mr. Jinnah to 
change his position, lie said that he had no cpiarrel with the Hindu Community. 
The Deliverance Day was to be observed by minorities who had all been oppressed 
by the Congress Governments. All along Congress had been identified by him with 
the Hindu Community, and Congress rule as Hindu rule. Mr. Jinnah by widening 
the scope of the Deliverance Day tacitly admitted that Congress, whatever it may 
be, is not a Hindu organisation. As a matter of fact if the Congress as a national 
organisation with a political and economic programme had not participated in the 
provincial elections there would ha\e been only denominational representatives in 
the Assemblies. The Congress saved the country from this catastrophe. 

The statement of Mr. Jinnah about the celebration of ‘Deliverance Day’ 
created an embarrassing situation for Pundit Jawaharlal who was to resume talks 
with him in Bombay. The statement revealed a wide gulf between the Congress 
and the Muslim League with regard to the vital political issues facing the country. 
Also the distrust, of Mr. Jinnah was so deep as to make all unity talks useless. 
Pandit Jawaharlal wrote to Mr. Jinnah to this effect and asked if there was some 
common ground lor discussions to yield fruit. Mr. Jinnah replied that no common 
gtound was possible lirst “so long as the Congress is not prepared to treat the 
Muslim League as the authoritative and representative organisation of the Mussul¬ 
mans of India”, and second ‘‘that, we, (the League,) cannot endorse the Congress 
demand for the deelaiation as laid down in the lesolut.ion of the Working Committee, 
confirmed by the All-India Congress Committee on October Id, PJJD.” The prelimi¬ 
nary condition emphasised by Mr. Jinnah involved repudiation by the Congress of 
all those Muslims who are not in the League. “There were”, replied Pandit Nehru, 
“a large number of Muslims in the Congress, who have been and are our closest 
colleagues. There are Muslim organisations like the Jamiat-ITl Ulema, the All India 
Hhia Conference, the Majlis-i-Ahrar, the All India Momim Conference, etc., apart 
Lorn trade unions which have many Muslims as their members. As a general rule, 
many of these organisations and individuals have adopted tin* same political platform 
as we have; done in the Congress. We cannot possibly dissociate ourselves from 
them or disown them in any way”. 

In these circumstances and wilh this background the Iniks were dropped. As 
in 19.1S so also now, it was not made known to the Congress what, precisely the 
demands of the Muslim League wen'. The Communal problem remained enmeshed 
in the fog of irrelevant and impossible “conditions precedent.'’ 

Bkno Aii Dispute 

We have in an earlier section of the report related the events loading to the 
disciplinary action taken against Him Sublias Chandra Pose, the President of the 
Pengal P.C.C. We give here the history of the subsequent events in Pengal. 

A requisition meeting was called on July L’f», 11)31) of the Bengal Provincial 
Congress^Committee at which the then existing Executive Council was dissolved and 
a new^ Executive Council including oflice boards was elected. Soon afterwards 
this Executive Council constituted an Election Tribunal for the Province. Complaints 
were received by the A. I. C. C. < >llice from several members of the old Executive 
that the requisition meeting of July 2(> f 11)31) was invalid because (1) there was not 
sufficient notice for the meeting as required under the rules and the constitution of 
the Bengal P. C. C., (2) that the meeting and its proceedings were malafide as they 
were meant to circumvent, the constitution passed by the A. I. C. C. at Bombay 
regarding the formation of the Tribunal, (3) that the persons appointed as members 
of the Tribunal were not. impartial and their appointment defeated the purpose of 
the constitution. The Working Committee which met at Wardlia in August last 
went fully into the matter and authorised the President to review the whole ease 
and write the judgment. 

The 1‘resident in his judgment reviewed in brief the sequence of events prior 
to the requisitioned meeting of the Bengal P. C. C. on July 2f>. Hhri Subhas 
Chandra Bose was unanimously elected as the president of the Bengal P. C. C. as the 
result of a compromise on the part, of the various groups within the P. C. C. According 
to the compromise the Bengal President was to nominate the executive council 
within a week of the meeting and in consultation with the group leaders. The 
president of the Bengal P. C. C, however made the nominations to the Executive 
out of time and without consulting the leaders of the minority groups. To 
this, objection waB raised by the opposition leaders. In the meantime a fresh 
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dispute arose in connection with the appointment of the Election Tribunal, as 

provided for in the recently amended All India Constitution, The Working- 

Committee had fixed July 31, 1939 as the last date for the appointment of 

the Provincial Tribunal. The A. I. C. C. Oiliec and the President received 
complaints that although the constitution as amended in Bombay had come into 
force, Provincial and District Tribunals had not been constituted in Bengal to 
deal with the election disputes, instead they were being dealt with in the old way. 
The President as also the General Secretary instructed the P. C. C. to appoint 
the Tribunal in conformity with the rules of the constitution as amended at 

Bombay and refer the election complaints to them. The appointment 
of the Provincial election Tribunal however required at least a three- 
fourths majority of the provincial executive. This majority was not available 
to the President in the Executive Council of Bengal P. C. 0. It was therefore 
thought necessary to get o\er this ditliculty by dissolving the old Executive and 
appointing a new Executive in which the necessary majority for the appoint¬ 
ment of the Tribunal may be available. A meeting of the I*. C. 0. was requisi¬ 
tioned to elect a new Executive. The meeting as requisitioned was convened • a 
new executive consisting of 1 lie supporters of the President was elected. This 
executive unpointed the Tribunal in terms of the amended constitution. The 
opposition alleged that the new Executive was not propeily elected in as much as 
the requisition fur the P. 0. C. meeting was not signed by the requisite number of 
members, that notices were not duly received by several members and that seven 
day’s clear notice was not. given by post or published in the newspaper as required 
by”the rules of the Provincial constitution. These allegations were found substan¬ 
tially correct. The following extract lrom the President's judgment sums up the 
case : 

“When it is sought to dissolve the Executive Council which had been framed 
by the President under the authority of the Provincial Congress Committee, with¬ 
out assigning any reason in the notice and assigning dillerent reasons according to 
the varying inclinations of requisitionists after it has been allowed to function in 
spite of protests, when the motive behind this move is at, least open to suspicion 
and the dissolution and reconstitution of the Council result in excluding a num¬ 
ber of members belonging to the minority group reducing them to much less than 
one-fourth and thus making the appointment of the Election Tribunal m accordance 
with the wishes of the majority without regard to the opinion of the minority 
possible, wlu'u the letter ot requisition ilsell lias no endorsement to show when it 
was presented and when its inspection was not available to members, it is necessary 
to scrutinise the whole thing carefully and insist upon a strict compliance with 
the rules of the Bengal P. C. C. This has not been done and the meeting of July 
20, 1939 was invalid for want of sullicicnt and proper notice under the rules. Its 
proceedings are therefore declared null and void. The old Executive Council contin¬ 
ues. The proceedings ot the new Executive Council held on July 30 and the 
appointment of Election Tribunal are equally mill and void. 

A meeting of the Bengal P. 0. C. held on August 30, 1939 reviewed the two 
decisions of the Working Committee—one relating to the disciplinary action which 
was taken against its picsident and another declaring mill and void the proceedings 
of the meeting of the Bengal P. C. C. held on July 20, 1939 and the appointment 
of the Provincial Tribunal The long resolution it passed about these two 
matters stated that “This Committee desires to make it clear that if it were to act 
in consonance with the opinion of the general public it should forthwith take the 
extreme step of defying the above two decisions of the Wo iking Committee a id 
such action would be enthusiastically received by the public of the province.” The 
Committee also expressed its opinion on a variety of matters wholly unconnected 
with the points at, issue. It questioned the validity of the Working Committee 
itself. It reaffirmed its faith in the Executive Council and the Election Tribunal 
declared null and void by the decision of the Working Committee. It hoped that 
“even at this stage the Working Committee will reconsider and rescind the abovo 
two decisions.” It further resolved that “pending the final decision of the Working 
Committee the post, of the President of the Bengal P. C. C. be kept vacant and all 
the business of the B. P. C. C. be transacted in consultation with Shri Hubhas 
Chandra Bose.” 

The Working Committee which met at Wardha in September 1939 considered 
this resolution of the Bengal I\ C. C. It noted with regret “that not only the tone 
and temper of the resolution but also its contents arc objectionable in the extreme, 
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wholly unbecoming of a provincial committee in its relations to the Working 
Committee and such as would entitle this committee to take serious notice of them. 
The Committee decided that it saw no reason to revise its decisions which were 
taken solely in the interests of the Congress organisation. It therefore called upon 
the Bengal 1\ C. C. to give effect to the two resolutions of the Working Committee 
and elect, a president for the P. C. C. 

The Bengal P. C. C. having failed to appoint the Tribunal in terms of the 
Congress constitution, the duty of appointing one devolved on the Working 
Committee. The President proposed to the Secretary of Bengal P. C. C. that if he 
could suggest names to which all groups would be agreeable he would advise the 
Working Committee to nominate them as members of the Tribunal. The Secretary 
however could give no agreed list. The Working Committee was therefore cons¬ 
trained to appoint a tribunal in terms ol the constitution consisting of the following 
members: (1) Kliri Satislichandra Gupta, (2) Shri Kshitish Prasad Chatterjcc. (3) 
Shri Priyaranjan Sen. 

The Executive Council of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee at an 
emergent meeting adopted certain resolutions by which it, again, in intemperate 
language, condemned the decisions ol the Working Committee about Bengal and 
demanded their reconsideration and withdrawal. In the meantime, complaint a had 
been received by the President about the noncooperation of the B.P.C.C. officials 
with the Tribunal whose appointment had been disapproved of by the Ik 1\ C C. 
Executive in one of its resolutions. In particular, the President had directed the 
B. P. C. C. Secretary to carry out in the Kajshahi dispute the interim order of the 
Tribunal pending final disposal of the dispute by the Tribunal. The Executive had 
also been instructed to act up to the provision of their constitution requiring that 
all monies belonging to the B. P. C. C. be deposited in the bank in the name of the 
Treasurer ol the B. P. C. C. These instructions had not been carried out. 

The Wot king Committee considered the resolutions of the B. P. C. C. Executive 
and noted with regret that, the lone and temper of some these resolutions are 
highly objectionable and wholly unbecoming of a provincial committee in its rela¬ 
tions to the Working Committee and to record the warning that if persisted in, 

the Working Committee will fed compelled to take notice of tlic same.’’ The 

Working Committee also had received certain complaints regarding acts and 
omissions of the Bengal Provincial Executive. The \Voiking Committee noted 
that, the Bengal Executive Council had not been following sections 3S and 39 of 
the Beimal P. C. C. constitution requiring that all moneys realised for the Bengal 
P* f '• f '■ shall be deposited in the Bank through the Treasurer and all withdrawals 
to be made by cheques issued under the joint, signatures of the President or 
Secretary and the T reasurer and that the Secretary may keep with him up 
to Ks. It*)/- as iinpiesl, cash. The Secretary of the Bengal P. C. C. was 
asked to submit without delay to the A.l.C.C. ntlice copies of the audit report, for 

the )ear 1 ( .C< and V.)3b. I lie Winking Committee, also in compliance with t,ho 

article XX (d) ol the constitution deputed the auditors ol the A. I. C. C. to audit 
the accounts of the Bengal P. C. C. for the years J937-38 and 1039 up to October 31 
and all other special hinds connected with the B.P.C.C. and to submit, their report 
before the next meeting of the Working Committee. The executive of the B. f. C. C. 
were directed to render full cooperation to the auditors. 

The Working Committee further regretted that inspitc of their resolution on 
the Bubjcit the Bengal Executive Council passed a resolution requesting the Leader 
of the Bengal Legislative Party to hand over the A. I. C. C. fund formed out of the 
contributions of the Congress legislator in Bengal to the B. P. 0. C, The 
Woiking Committee requested the Leader of the Bengal Congress Legislative Party 
to transfer the amount of this fund to Maulana Abui Ivalam Azad. 

The Working Committee reallirmed the appointment of the Election Tribunal 
tor Bengal. It tlisapprmed of the resolution of the Bengal Executive relating to 
the Tribunal which the Working Committee was compelled to appoint in terms of 
the (xmgrcBs constitution. The persons constituting the Tribunal were, in the 
o]union of the Working Committee, not connected with any party and could deal 
with the disputes in a detached and impartial manner. 

The Working Committee regretted the action of the Secretary of the Bengal 
1 Ai^'* in 001111 ternmnding tlic interim order of the Provincial Election Tribunal 
and directing the subordinate Committees through the press to act in contravention 
ot the orders of the Tribunal. The Committee called upon the Secretary to 
formally withdraw the same and publish the fact of such withdrawal in the press, 

35 
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The Executive Council of the B,P.O.O. while it elected a new president of the 
B. P. 0. 0. on the advice of Shri Sub has Chandra Bose deplored the decision of the 
Working Committee regarding the Election Tribunal appointed by the Working 
Committee and expressed its complete want of confidence in it. The Secretary of 
the B. P. 0. C. also failed to carry out the specific direction given to him about 
Rajshahi by the Working Cnnmittce. Unable to function in the absence of coopera¬ 
tion from the B. P. 0. 0. the members of the Tribunal tendered their resignations. 

The Working Committee in its meeting deplored this state of things in Bengal, 
and said that the situation called for drastic action under Article XIII 0 (ii) but 
they refrained from such action in view of the approaching elections. But it was 
necessary to take steps to ensure fair elections. To this end the Working Committee 
appointed an ad hoc committee with Maulana Abul Kalam Assad as Chairman to 
make all necessary arrangements in connection with elections of delegates to the 
next Congress and C ingress Committees in the province. The B.P.C.U. and others 
concerned were directed to give cooperation to the ad hoc committee. 

The Working Committee requested the members of the Election Tribunal to 
withdraw their resignations. 

The Working Committee considered the audit report submitted by Messrs. 8. 

B. Batliboi A Co, Incorporated Accountants, Calcutta, appointed by them to go 
into the B. P. C. C. accounts. The auditors received but partial cooperation ‘rom 
the B. P. C. 0. otlicials. From the facts as disclosed in the report, it appeared as 
the Working Committee resolution stated that the Secretary of the B. P. C. C. had 
failed to put its lands in a bank as be was bound to do. It was quite clear that 
the Secretary was not in a position to produce the whole or any part of the balance 
of the funds, admitted by him to be with him on that day and that a sum amount- 
ting to Us. 10,:j71-:’>-7 was not produced nor hanked by the Secretary up to December 
Id, YXV.) on which date and long prior thereto the whole of that money ought to 
have been at least ready for production il not already banked. Besides this, the 
state of affairs as disclosed by the audit showed that books, papers and vouchers 
were not regularly kept. 

Tiie Working Committee considered this slate of things to be extremely 
unsatisfactory. It was greatly detrimental to the prestige of the B. 1\ C. C. that a 
large cash balance which at. the lowest computation came to over ten thousand 
rupees should remain unbanked and otherwise unaccounted for. The Committee 
desired the Secretary and Treasurer to take immediate steps to keep proper accounts 
and see that monies tire disbursed in strict accordance with the rules of the B. R, 

C. C. 

The Executive Council of the Bengal P. C. C. considered the resolution of the 
Working Committee appointing an ad hoc committee for conducting elections in 
Bengal. Tin* Council characterised the appointment as “unconstitutional, ultra 
vires and exparti', besides being high-handed and unwarranted.” The Council 
declined to accept the decision of the Woikmg Committee and resolved to continue 
functioning m accordance with the constitution of the Congress and B. 1\ C. C. 
The Council also resolved as an emergency measure to place Its. K),OUO in the 
hands ol Shri Subhas Chandra Bose to execute the present and future programme 
of the B. P. C. C. This grant practically exhausted the cash balance in the bank to 
the credit of the B. P. C. C. This amount consists of the provincial share of the 
proceeds of primary membership which should be and is ordinarily used by the 
new 1». C. C. 

The Secretary of the B. P. C. C. issued a circular to the district committees 
asking them not to recognize the ad hoc committee and continue to deal with the 
B. P. C. C. 

The Bengal F. C. C. which met afterwards to consider the situation recorded 
its protest, against, the appointment of the ad hoc committee blit, at the same time 
“earnestly requested the Working Committee to reconsider their resolution and not 
to foist their unwanted ad hoc committee on Bengal congressmen. It however took 
no account of the resolution of its Executive Council refusing to accept the ad hoe 
committee and the Secretary’s circular to all subordinate committees asking them 
to disobey the Working Committee resolution and not to cooperate with the ad 
hoc committee. On the other hand the resolution “recorded its full confidence in 
the present executive council, the President, Secretary and office-bearers of the 
committee and requests them to deal with the situation as it arose.” It requested 
its President and Shri Sarat Chandra Bose to represent its case at the next meeting 
of the Working Committee. 
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The Working Committee at their meeting considered the resolution of the It. R. 
C. C. and its Executive, it heard Shri Karat Chandra Boise at length and decided 
not to alter its previous resolutions. The Executive Council of Bengal, has since 
reiterated its determination to disregard and disobey the resolution of the 

Working Committee and has called upon the subordinate Committee not to 

cooperate with the ad hoc. Election Committee. Elections aie however being- 

organised by the Committee and many districts and other committees are coopera¬ 
ting with the Election Committee, ft is unfortunate that on account of this 

controversy and attitude of non-cooperation and defiance of the Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee and its Executive Council, the elections could not he completed 
in time to on aide the Bengal delegates to participate in the Presidential election. It 
is hoped, however, that the elections will be completed in time tor the meetings of 
the All India Congress Committee on the eve of the Congress and that the 
delegates representing most of the districts will join the Congress. 

It has been stated that the Election Tiibunal appointed by the Working 
Committee had resigned. The Working Committee appointed another Tribunal 
in its place consisting of Kiri Atnl Chandra Cupta as Chaiiman and Kiris Biiendra 
Kumar l)c and Bhupcndra Jvumar Bose as members and they have been 
functioning since their appointment. 

In spite of the clear and open defiance by the Executive Council, the 
Working Committee did not consider it necessary to take any further action in view 
of the, forthcoming elections However on Febrnaiy -7, the Council of the Bengal 
P. C. C. passed a resolution disatliliating the Mymensingh, Hoogly and Jessore 
District Congress Committees for cooperation with the Bengal Congress 
Election Committee appointed by the Working Committee. This constituted not 
only defiance of the Working Committee orders but it was an incitement to all 
subordinate committees in Bengal to defy the instructions of a body superior in 
jurisdiction to the Bengal P. C. C. If the work of election had to go on smoothly, 
subordinate committees that were coopeiating with the Election Committee needed 
protection. The Working Committee at their meeting of Eebruaiy *J7 was therefore 
constrained to pass the following resolution : 

“The Working Committee understand that the Bengal P. C. C. lias passed a 
resolution purporting to disaffiliate the Mymcnsingli, Hoogly and the Jessore District 
Congress Committees on account ot their cooperation with the Congress Election 
Committee appointed by the Working Committee by its resolution of December 
last. This resolution of the Executive Council of the Bengal Pioiincial Congress 
Committee, coming as it does after n series of acts of defiance of the Woiking 
Committee, Daves no room for any fuithcr condonation of their indiscipline. The 
Working Committee, therefore, calls upon the Bengal P. C. C. to show cause why 
it should not be disaffiliated under Article Kill of the. Congress Constitution, The 
President is authorised alter receiving such explanation as may be offered to take 
action thereon and, if satisfied, to pass orders withdrawing all rccogni'ion from the 
present Bengal Provincial Congress Committee and further authorises him to take 
such further action as may be necessary in consequence thereof for carrying on the 
Congress work in that province. 

“The District Congress Committees of Mymensingh, Hooghly and Jessore and 
all other district committees in Bengal are hereby infoimed that all actions taken 
by the Bengal P. C. C. or its Executive Council for disaffiliating and otherwise 
interfering with their loyally to the resolutions and directions of the Working- 
Committee are null and void and shall have no effect. 

“Pending final orders by the President after receipt of any explanation that 
the Bengal F. C. C. or its executive Council offers, the Bengal P. C. C. and its 
Executive Council are suspended and their powers shall be exercised by the 
afore-mentioned Election Committee.” 

Indian States 

The year 1038 saw r the rapid growth of political consciousness in Indian States. 
The movement for civil liberties and self-government spread over all the Stales, big 
and small. The princes naturally looked upon this with suspicion and hostility! 
They suppressed the movement with violence. In sonic States where the movement 
was too strong for suppression an attempt was made to come to terms. It w r as 
however soon discovered that this was only a device to gain lime. The rulers in 
their effort to combat the reform movement, like their British masters, did not 
hesitate to foment communal passions. In some places as in Limbdi the criminal 
elements were encouraged to harass the reformers. 
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Tho enthusiasm in some States owing to the nature and the oxtent of 
repression could not be always confined to non-violent means. In a few places 
there was some violence. The leaders were new to the technique of satyagralm. 
Violence gave the authorities opportunity for severe repression. The people were not 
trained to the sacrifices necessary for a prolonged struggle. In smaller States, 
where the repression was most inhuman, the population was too small to keep up 
the fight for long. Help from outside could not do much. It was, therefore, felt 
that if the tempo of the movement was not regulated, there would be reaction and 
demoralisation. Gnndhiji sensed the danger, lie therefoie advised suspension of 
civil disobedience in several States, and asked the people to concentrate on the 
constructive programme to prepare themselves hotter for a future fight. 

The paramount power looked not only unconcerned whip 1 all this repression 
was going on, hut rendered help by means ol troops wherever the demand was 
made for them. It affords protection to the states without, insisting upon justice 
being done to the people of the states. Whenever it, is the (pastion of its own 
interest, and the prestige of its political department there is no hesitation to inter¬ 
fere. Rulers have been dethroned and exiled for unisons best, known to the 1’opti¬ 
cal Department. The ostensible ieason is misgoveminent. But, misgovernment, 
only meant failure to carry out. the will of the political department, or any of its 
officers. Real misgovernment, is not, the concern of the paramount, power. It toler¬ 
ates mediaeval barbarism. In British India the princes an* used like minorities for 
frustrating Indian aspirations. They are one of the minorities and are the special 
charge of the paramount power. They were introduced in the proposed Federation 
to defeat the will of the Indian peolc to freedom. The federation has disappeared 
from the stage but the war has come in to till the gap. The princes protest, at 
the top of their voices their loyalty to the paramount power and their love for 
liberty and democracy. They have been vying with each other in the expression 
of their identification with the British empiie. They have placed all their resourc¬ 
es at the disposal of the crown. They are all in alliance with the so-called democra¬ 
tic powers and against, Hitleiism which they claim to hate excel it in their own 
little territory. Neither the British Government nor the princes see the humour of 
the situation, ^clt interest, howe\er if may laugh in private, keeps up appearances 
in public. The Viceroy goes about commending this loyalty as if it, were the free 
expression of normal, healthy individuals who love tilings that arc good and beauti¬ 
ful and hate injustice, tyranny and oppression. The princes aie the creatures of 
the present order and they know they have no existence apart, from it. With it, 
they sink or swim. The paramount, power recognises their utility as that of the 
minorities in India to show t,o a doubting world that, India needs England and is 
behind if. They must have their reward. The power that, keeps alive the tyranny 
of these princes stands self-condemned. However mistaken be the ideas of Hitler 
he labours and works for what he wrongly considers to be the good of his people .' 
For whose good does the princely order oist, and whom does it represent, whom 
does it benefit ? England by identifying itself with the cause of autocracy in the 
states only shows that in India it occupies the same position as the princes and 
therefore there is natural fraternisation. The princes are useful to Britain ; Britain 
is useful to them. 

We give below the course of events in some of the Indian States : 

TR A VAN COltE 

Travancore is supposed to be one of the most advanced and progressive states 
in India. It, 1ms as its Dewau Sir 1’. C. Eamaswami Iyer, once a nationalist. And 
yet, the policy adopted by the Travancore Administration towards the movement, for 
responsible government in the state has been reactionary in the extreme. In UK 18 
the fttate Congress was goaded into a campaign of civil resistance against, a series 
of arbitrary orders issued by the Travancore Government prohibiting meetings of 
the State Congress within the State. One of these orders declared the entire organi¬ 
sation of the State Congress illegal. The movement of civil resistance gained 
momentum as time passed. Repression including firing on unarmed crowds was 
resorted to. About 000 people were put behind prison bars. The Government 
realised that the movement was too strong and widespread for suppression. The 
000 prisoners were unconditionally released and some sort of civil liberty established. 
But the iron hand of repression was not long in appearing again. The 8t,at,e Con¬ 
gress was a thorn in the side of the bureaucratic administration. In 1939 civil 
resistance was renewed. A general round-up followed. Just when Travancore was 
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in the thick of the fight, Gandhiji advised suspension. The Travancore Congress 
faithfully obeyed Gandhiji’s advice. The halt was called to give the Diwan an 
opportunity to consider the situation created by his wrong policy and render justice 
to tho State Congress. Correspondence was exchanged between the Diwan and the 
State Congress. The Diwan laid down impossible conditions for a settlement. All 
talk of responsible government was to cease and whatever constitutional reforms 
the Diwan might introduce must be preceded by an abandonment by the State 
Congress of any organised elTort for responsible government. 

When negotiations failed, the Congress resumed its constructive activities and 
the Diwan bis repressive policy. The Diwan’s wrath was visited on several news¬ 
papers in the State. There was a fall in the number of journals which catered 
for the education of the public. A series of measiucs vveie adopted for breaking 
the prestige and power oi the State Congress. A deputation waited on Gandhiji 
to acquaint, him with the worsening situation in Travancore and obtain his advice. 
On a study of all the facts Gandhiji found himself unable to resist the demand 
for a ruicwal of the struggle, lie however laid down his indispensable conditions 
of non-violence and discipline. The people are preparing themselves for a further 
struggle. The Diwan is using the plea of war in Europe for perpetuating and 
accentuating the policy of repression. 

Myosiiis 

The agreement arrived at in 1938 between the Diwan Sir Mirza Ismail and 
Vallabhbhai Patel and Kripalaniji proved an uneasy truce. Promises made were not 
kept by the administration. The order of deportation passed against two Mysoreans 
on the plea that they were not Mysoieans was not withdrawn. The prohibition 
order passed under section 114 Cr. P. C. forbidding the public fiom holding any 
meeting in the Town 11 all maidan in Mysore was not only not witlulmwn but 
renewed on expip. The I'mal blow to the pact came when the Government refused 
to accept a substitute nominee of the Congress for a seat on (he Poforms Com¬ 
mittee. The gentleman holding the seat, on behalt of the Congress resigned the 
membership of the Congress and thus disentitled himself to represent, the Congress. 
The Government, however refused to fill Ibis seat by another nominee of the Con¬ 
gress. No reason w r as given for the refusal. These arbitraly acts of the adminis¬ 
tration were significant of the new mentality governing it. The State Congress 
was in no mood to acquiesce, llcfore however resuming the struggle they wanted 
to explore all means of avoiding it,. The Congress sought interviews with tho 
Diwan but there was no response from the latter. There was no way of ending 
this stalemate except through a resumption of the struggle. Eicsh dibits for a 
rupprouel cment were how-cver directed to be made by the Woiking Committee of 
the State Congress before launching civil resistance. 1st September 19: >9 was foxed 
as the time limit after the expiry of which they would be free to take an aggres¬ 
sive line of action. 1st of September came without the least res] onsc fruin'the 
Government. The fight was launched. The repressive machineiy of the State is 
now working in full swung. Gandhiji has again advised suspension and his advice 
has been accepted. 

Jaipur 

It will be recalled that Shri Jnmnalal Bajaj, member of the Jaipur Praja 
Mandal was arrested in February 1939 for defying an order prohibiting him from 
entry into Jaipur State. He was going there for famine relief and to preside over 
a meeting of the Praja Mandal which was not an illegal association. He was re¬ 
leased in August after a harrassing detention of more than six months. Soon after 
his release Jamnalalji engaged himself in exploring; possibilities of a satisfactory 
settlement between the Jaipur Durbar and the Jaipur Praja Mandal. The IToja 
Mandal had launched a campaign of civil resistance for winning not responsible 
government but, elementary civil liberties—the liberty to pursue constructive acti¬ 
vities and peaceful educative propaganda among the masses with a view to prepar¬ 
ing them for responsible government under the aegis of the Maharaja. 

Shortly after the release or Shri Jamnalalji the Public Meetings and Procession 
Regulation Act w T as repealed. This was but, a small concession and fell short of 
the popular demand. It however indicated the willingness of authorities to end 
the tension and appease the peeple. Shri Jamnalalji therefore had a series of 
interviews with the Maharaja and pressed the popular demand with his accustomed 
patience. The interviews yielded the desired settlement. The main terms of the 
settlement were (i) the release of political prisoners, (ii) the lifting of ban on all 
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newspapers (iii) satisfactory amendment of the Public Societies Act so as to render 
unnecessary for a society to get itself registered. 

The settlement was welcomed in all quarters in Jaipur as a fitting result of 
the quiet and dignified struggle of the people for civil liberties. 

'Flie latest news from Jaipur is however disturbing. The Praia Man dal is aHked 
by the authorities to get itself registered. This is manifestly contrary to the Durbar- 
Praja Mandal Agreement. Negotiations arc afoot for averting this breach of the 
agreement. 

Hyderabad 

Hyderabad is a state with the largest population and the largest revenue. It 
is also, next to Kashmir, the largest, state in point of territory. Rut politically it 
is among the most backward and reactionary states. The state takes particular 
care to prevent, the entry of undesirable outsiders into the state. Often the leading 
Indian papers are prohibited entry into the state territory. 

'i’he Arya Satyngrali which went on in Hyderabad for over a year had a 
successful ending. The Nizam Government conceded in substance the religious 
demands for which the Satyagrah was launched. The Sat.yagrah was withdrawn, 
but not before the satyagrahis had undergone the humiliations and miseries ol a 
state jail. ScuTnl prisoner died in jail. 

The Government also announced a scheme of so called reforms. The reforms 
are no advance over the existing system. The bulky report of the Reforms 
Committee has tried to prove the unsuitability of responsible and representative 
Government for the people of the State. The sovereignty, in other words the 
autocracy of the Nizam has been affirmed and reaffirmed and every effort to detract 
from its absolute character is discountenanced. To give the reforms however a 
‘progressive’ appearance a scheme is formulated for establishing panchnyats in 
villages. The crux of the problem in Hyderabad today is that ol civil liberties. 
They find no place anywhere in the ‘Reforms.’ The ban on the Hyderabad State 
Congress still continues. 

Orissa 

The Working Committee of Orissa Peoples Conference appointed a Committee 
of inquiry to go into the condition of allaiis in various state's in Orissa. The report 
submitted is a revealing document. The state of things disclosed is indescribably 
bad and is going from bad to worse. The princes of most, of these states live a life 
of extravagance and self-indulgence. The liberty and properly and life of their 
subjects are at their arbitrary disposal. The report details incredible tales of tyranny 
and vice. The princes with possibly one or two except ions spend at, least fit.) per 
cent of the revenue on themselves, their family and their favouiit.es. A considerable 
bulk of the remaining DO per cent, if not the whole of it, is spent, on persons 
employed for exacting taxes and practising extortions. Civil liberties are an unknown 
phenomenon. Public meetings are not permitted, newspapcis are banned at will. 
Detentions without, trial, summary punishment of inconvenient subjects, arbitrary 
confiscations of property, extortionate fines, beatings and torture are of frequent 
occurrence. 

The people petitioned repeatedly to the agents of the paramount power from 
whom the doings of the princes arc not concealed, for relief, but with little success. 
The power that nurses the petty states fails to provide protection to the poor and 
oppressed people. If their doings were known to an average Englishman, he would 
hang his head in shame for Mb country. But. Imperialism knows neither shame nor hu¬ 
manity. In sheer desperation the people took to civil resistance with all its consequent, 
woe and suffering. This was represented as active rebellion. British troops were called 
to assist Ihe state forces in suppressing this rebellion. Several people were shot, 
down in Dhenkanel, Gangpur and Ran pur. Unable to bear this repression a great 
exodus took place from these states. From 25 to 30 thousand people migrated into 
the province of Orissa. A demand supported by the British authority came from the 
rulers for the extradition of the leaders of the exodus. The Congress Government in 
Orissa refused to agree to this demand. At one time a ministerial crisis was 
threatened. But the ministry resisted to the last the pressure from the Governor. 
Gangpur was another tragedy. A peaceful crowd was fired upon resulting in a 
great, number of deaths. The popular demand for an inquiry was refused. The 
lTesident of the States People's Conference appointed a Committee of Inquiry but 
the British agent refused permission to this Committee to enter the State concerned. 

The British officials promised redress and reform. But nothing has yet been 
done or is likely to be done. 
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Limbpi 

Limbdi is a small state in Kathiawad. It has a population of 40,000 and an 
average annual revenue of Rs. 9,00,000. The incidence of taxation per capita in 
this state is Its. 2A3, as against Rs. 0.9 for India. Every conceivable article of 
commerce is a state monopoly. The reader can imagine the oppression practised 
in imposing the monopolies on an impoverished peasantry. When repeated 
entreaties and representations for relief failed the people under the guidance of the 
Praia Mandal had recourse to civil resistance. This was suppressed with frightful 
repression. The peasants were hunted out of their homes. The merchant class which 
formed the backbone of the movement came in for special attention. Their houses 
were allowed to be burnt and their property looted. When their life was made 
unbearable they performed Uijrat. Some people weakened under this terrible 
steamroller of repression but others held on and are in exile. 

To make a show of concession to the popular demand, some reforms arc 
announced. They are an eye-wash. 

What has been narrated here is true of other states also. Details vary but 
the main outline is the same everywhere. Kashmir, states in the Punjab, 
Rajputana, Kathiawad, Karnatak, Geniial India and Simla States all tell the same 
tale of people awakening to the sub-human conditions of their existence, and 
mustering courage to li\e healthier and more normal lives and the same talc of 
repression, woe and Buffering. 

The All India Slates Peoples Conference met this year at Ludhiana under the 
Presidency of Pandit .lawaharlal Nehru. It was a great success. It, took stock of 
political awakening in states big and small. It passed a number of resolutions 
covering various aspects oi the states’ problem. It, welcomed the great awakening 
among the people oi the states all over India and the progress made by them in 
their struggle for -esponsihle government and establishment of civil liberty. It 
demanded the liquidation of the Indian stales system. It expressed its appreciation 
of and gratitude to the National leaders, specially Mahatma Gandhi for the lead 
they had given in the struggles of the states people and the part they arc taking 
in guiding these. 

The Conference passed resolutions expressing its solidarity with the people in 
Kashmir Jammu, Rajkot,, Mysore, Jaipur, Mo war and other states in their struggle 
for responsible government. It expressed its considered opinion that only those 
states which have a population exceeding 20 lakhs, or revenue exceeding ,'>U lakhs, 
could be units of a ledorated India. The rest of the states were to be suitably 
amalgamated. 

It, called upon the public workers to organise constructive work, particularly 
in the villages, such as spinning, weaving, prohibition, sanitation, communal unity, 
medical relief and literacy etc. and through these services to secure the confidence 
ol the masses, 

^ in view of this awakening and the Congress policy with regard to it, the 
Conference resobed that the struggle in Indian states should be co-ordinated with 
the wider struggle for Indian Independence. It authorised the Standing Committee 
to take steps to this end. The standing committee of the All-India State’s Peoples 
Conference adopted a resolution at Wardha authorising Pandit Jawaharlnl Nehru 
and l)r. Pattabhi Sitaramayya to represent the States Standing Committee beforo 
the Working Committee of Congress. 

Benefits of Congress Governments 

The Congress Ministries resigned in the first week of October for reasons set 
forth in another part of the report. They functioned altogether for two years and 
some months. We give here a brief statement in figures of the benefits that have 
accrued to the people through the various legislative and executive measures under¬ 
taken by them while in ollice. 

These benefits were not confined to any particular community but were for 
the general mass of the people. In Bombay alone, the public, specially the poor, 
gained about, seven erores annually from only 3 items, namely, prohibition, labour 
and land legislation. In addition to this the peasants gained about 40 crorcs owing 
to the Debt Redemption legislation. Other provinces show as great advantages 
accruing to the public from the policies followed by Congress Governments. 

The figures given here are not exhaustive. They represent only a part of the 
benefits conferred by the Congress Governments. Their activities in the field of 
literacy, village uplift and social amelioration of the people have been as 
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Madras' 


Item Cash value of the benefit per annum. 


Rs. 

Prohibition (Loss to the Government Rs. Go,00,000) 2,00,00,000 

Land Revenue Remission 1938-00. 71/10,00 

Potentially estimated pain to Agricultural debtors. 

Debt, relief (The Agriculturists Relief Act.) 50,00,00,000 

Arrears written of! under the Agricultural Debt Relief Act. 300,00,000 

i lari jail uplift : 1937-3S. 8,55,000 

1938- 59. 9,38,300 

1939- 10. 10,05,130 


Bombay 


Pmhibitinn : The Government losing Rs. ISO,00,0( if). 

As a lesnlt ol the lecoinniendatious of the Textile 
JiMjiiitv Committee adopted by the Congress Government. 
Amendment ot the land Revenue Code. 

Debt Redemption lull- 


30 to 


Rs. 

5,00.00,(XX) 

95,00,(XX) 
3t i,( H',(K X) 
10 erores of 


rupees (non-reeurring), 


UNiTr.n Provin(T.s 


Land Revenue : Remission in revenue, 


(1) to Landlords 5.37,wyU) 

(2) to ’lentants ]ii,i l l x M XHJ 

Remission ol Slaved Arrears Act 9,(>0.00, (XX) 

Prohibition ],U*,00,< KJ0 

Suvar (5ine Control : 

(I) 193S-59 2,Ou.m,0(K) 

(L’j T.)59-M 0,00 00,UK) 


Orissa 


1. Orissa Tenancy Act. 1,1)0,000 

2. The Madias Estates Land Act Amendment Bill 

(awaiting the Viceroy's assent). In,On,000 

5, Water rate in North Oiissa under the Mahanadi system was redmed by 3.5 
per rent, as a pernienenl measuir from 193S. The canal irrigation system is extended. 

1. Ora/.mg tec is reduced in all go\eminent foiesls bv 50 per cent. New 
eonvemciircs me made asailable in South < trissa. 

5. Labv)iir : The system of unpaid Labour and rasnd are abolished. The 
Oiissa Money-lenders Act was passed by winch, among other things, no money¬ 
lender could recover more than an equal amount, of the principal as interest. 

0. The Orissa Court fees Act. was passed which i educes scales of court fees 
in South Orissa. 

7. Prohibition of opium was introduced in the district of Balasore. 


Assam 


1. The grant of from 25 per cent, to 311 L ( 'r cent 

lemission in the land revenue assessment for 1938-39. 28,00,000 

(non-recurring) 

2. Flood Relief operations. 8.00,0(10 

5. Education : An Educational grant, of. 2,80,000 

4. 19)9-40 Remission. 43,00,000 


1. Prohibition : Total prohibition of opium was introduced in Pibrugarh and 
Kibsagaih subdivisions from April 15, 1939. The experiment, was welcomed with 
enthusiasm, many voluntary agencies sprang up to push forward the campaign. A 
large number of treatment centres and temporary hospitals were opened where the 
addicts were treated by trained doctors. About lO.(KX) registered and over 5000 
unregistered addicts were cured of the opium habit. Loss of revenue from the 
sale of opium is estimated at Rs. 4,50,000 and the cost of the campaign at Rs. 
1.00,000 
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Bihae 

Item Cash value of the benefit per annum. 

Rs. 

Tenancy Legislation. 2,50,00,000 

The Bihar Sugar Factories Control Act. 1,50,00,000 

(This year being an abnormal year, 
the peasantry will benefit to the 
extent of Rs. 2£ crorcs). 

Prohibition. (Loss of Revenue R.s. 20 lakhs) "60,(X),000 

Debt legislation : Under the Bihar Money Lenders’ Act maximum rates of 
interest have been fixed at 9 per cent p. a. in ease of secured and 12 per cent p. a. 
in ease of unsecured debts, subject to the proviso that in no ease shall the interest 
paid exceed the principal. 

Central Provinces 


Relief in Land Taxes. Rs. 11,87,170 

'lexfile Labour. 5,00,090 

Prohibition 

(The Govt, losing 9 lakhs). 27,00,000 

Reduction in Grazing etc. 1,18,000 

Irrigation rates. 2,00,000 

Debt Conciliation up to 

March 1939. 5,83,00,000 


OBSERVENCE OF PAYS 

A large number of ‘Days' were observed during the year under report. The 
year began with the Piesidcnt Subhns Chandra Bose’s appeal to observe 23rd April 
ns anti-war Day. Meetings were held all over the eountiy where resolutions wore 
passed condemning the Amending Bill introduced in the Biitisli Parliament em¬ 
powering the Central Government to act independently of the provincial Govern¬ 
ments in the event of war emergency arising at any time, thus curtailing further 
the powers of the Provincial Governments. The resolutions also affirmed India’s 
resolve to non-violently resist any attempt involving India in such a war or to 
exploit India’s man-power or natural resources for war purposes. 

The national week was observed throughout the country from April 0 to 13. 
Meetings, ilau hoisting ceremonies, sale and hawking of Khadi formed as usual 
the principal features of the celebrations. April 33th was observed as the 
Lilianwnla Aagh day. 

May 21 was observed as the Political prisoners’ Day throughout the country in 
response to the President’s appeal. At meetings held, speeches were made urging 
the lelease of political prisoners, especially in Bengal and the Punjab. 

The country celebrated Gandhiji’s seventy first birthday with enthusiasm. A 
whole fortnight was devoted to the promotion of activities dear to Gandhiji, 
such as the propaganda and sale of Khadi. Large stocks of Khadi were disposed 
of. Public meetings were held everywhere and the significance of Gandhiji’s life, 
message and philosophy were explained to the public and congratulatory resolu¬ 
tions passed. 

January 20th was observed, as every year, as the Independence Day. This 
year’s celebrations hail a special significance. To the usual independence pledge 
was added constructive programme which the nation has to carry out preparatory 
to the struggle ahead. The Working Committee allowed all those who nad any 
conscientious objection to pledge themselves to ply the charkha regularly, to refrain 
from repeating that part of the pledge. 

The day, this year, w r as celebrated with special enthusiasm. It began with 
Parbhat 1’hcries followed by llag hoisting and flag salutation. In the evening there 
were huge processions terminating in public meetings where the full implications 
of the day and the pledge were explained to the audience. After that the pledge 
was administered by the Chairman of the meeting. There was no interference 
on the part of the Government and the day passed off peacefully. As usual 
members of all communities and classes participated in the celebrations. Our 
Muslim countrymen were as conspicuous by their presence as in other years in 
spite of the appeal of the League President to boycott the day. 
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The National Liberal Federation 

21st. Session—Allahabad—27th. to 29th Dec. 1939 

The Welcome Address 

The twenty-first session of the National Liberal Federation was held at 
Allahabad on the 27th. December 1939 and continued till the next two days under 
the presidency of In*. H. P. Pa ranjpi/c. Pt. fqlutl Nurum tiurtu, Chairman of the 
deception Committee, delivered the welcome address, in the course of which, 
he said 

Wc are meeting this year at a time of great political crisis both national and 
international. Events arc moving in Europe with such rapidity that it is ditlicult to 
foresee the further developments ol the present troubles in other parts of the world. 
Our position in India is by no means free from anxiety and while we are not to 
take a panicky view of the situation we have at the same time not to he so over¬ 
confident ns to consider ourselves absolutely sale and in vulnerable. 

fTndcr (Ik* pressure <>l its left wing tin* Congress has formulated its recent 
demands in a manner which lias created an imfortunate situation. The Congress is 
evidently going to continue its ‘non-co-operation’ in diilerent decrees of intensity in 
future as the needs ol the moment as understood )»y it may inquire, till its demands 
are fully com eded. There is no doubt that if the present condition of uncertainty 
and tension is allowed to continue lone', it will lead to development which would 
neither facilitate the growth of ordered freedom in India nor would he helpful to 
Britain at a time when it is engaged in a life and death struggle. The policy of 
Great Britain in its relation to India in the wlal matters of finance, trade and 
detence has not undergone any material change. 

It is quite legitimate to enquire whether the dei laml aims and intentions of 
Great Britain relate only to Europe or whether India too has any place in the 
picture ol the future wbi*h is to ensure ‘the laying of a foundation ol a better inter¬ 
national system.’ Assuiances have no doubt been given in the Viceroy’s Declara¬ 
tion and in the statements subsequently made on behalf of the British Government 
in iAufilament that the goal of British policy is the attainment ol Dominion Status 
by India of the same character as is enjoyed by the sell-governing dominions and as 
is contemplated by the Statute of Westminister. But we all know how the assu¬ 
rances given on behalf ol JJis Majesty’s Government by Lord Halifax when he was 
Viceroy were sought to lie explained away when the new Government of India Act 
was brought on the Statute Book. Our past experience since the time of the Charter 
Act of iy:J3 and the Proclamation ot fiVfiS has taught us the painful lesson that, 
words of promise uttered to the ear can be conveniently broken to the heart. The 
prospect of Dominion Status at some indefinite future period cannot and will not 
satisly any shade ol public opinion m India to-day. The attainment of such status 
by India within a definite period and the framing of a constitution on a basis 
which will give it the substance of independence within that period is what India 
wants. 

The condition laid down by the Viceroy that the communal differences in the 
provinces must be settled first before any advance can take place in the character of 
the Central Government, is open to serious objection. This is clearly a retrogade 
move as no such conditions were contemplated for the introduction of the scheme 
of Federation under the Act of PAT). Provincial autonomy with an irresponsible 
government at the Centre is an impossible position. A new strength must be 
given to it by transforming it into a responsible government, broadband on the 
will of the people instead of using if as an instrument for imposing on the 
provinces the will of an unresponsive and irresponsible Executive. 

The British Government must simultaneously make up its mind to revise 
its policy regarding the organization of Indian Defence. It has to give up its 
attitude of mistrust and undue caution. In matters of finance and trade also 
England has to make up its mind to have a new approach in its relation to India 
and to change its angle of vision completely. 

The Congress wants to have a Constituent Assembly to be constituted on the 
basis of adult franchise to which only the ‘accepted minorities’ are to return their 
representatives in proportion to their numerical strength and from which the Indian 
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Princes and the Europeans are to be excluded. One cannot help pointing out that 
lis not a practical scheme in the present circumstances and an undue insistence 
on the method of constituting it and on the authority which is to be assigned to it 
will lead us into new didiculties the extent and magnitude of which the Congress 
leaders in their enthusiasm arc apt to ignore. 

From an analysis of the present condition of things in India, it would be clear 
that the idea of a Constituent Assembly with the powers demanded for it by the 
Congress is unworkable. Ihit all honest effort in the direction of hammering out a 
constitution which would meet, the greatest, amount of agreement among the Indians 
themselves first, should be welcomed by every patriotic Indian. The history of 
Australia and Canada shows that the final stage w'as preceded by a number of 
conventions and conferences held from time to time with a view to arriving at 
some satisfactory solution of their problems. The Government, should 
convene a conference of public men elected by the Provincial and Central 
legislatures as also representatives of trade and labour interests elected by 
various Chambers of Commerce and Central Labour organisations. Rulers of 
important States or the ministers nominated by them together with other Princes 
elected by tho Chamber of Princes may also lie invited to this Conference along 
with certain elected representatives from the Hi,ate legislatures wherever they are 
established. A certain proportion of members may also lie nominated by the 
Viceroy t.o represent, interests and views which may lnue been left, unrepresented. 
The .pooling together of Indian talent in some such manner for the purpose 
of framing a really progressive and acceptable constitution for India will well repay 
the trouble. 

It is sad beyond words that an erstwhile Nationalist leader like Mr. Jinnah 
should have of late adopted ail extremely truculent, attitude. To fan the flame of 
communal bitterness is not only suicidal from the national standpoint, but it is 
literally playing with fire. To such of our brethren in India who are still wedded 
to a communal approach towards national questions—whether they be Hindus, 
Muslims or others let, us say, ‘Pause and think in what manner your common 
human interests and dignity can best, be safeguarded.’ No Indian of whatever caste 
or community can rise his head high wiih the brand of slavery on his head. 

The Presidential Address 

The following is the full text of the presidential address of Dr. R. P. 
Paranjpyc :— 

Brother Delegates, Ladies and Centlemen.—I am deeply grateful to the 
reception *oinmitteo and to my lellow-Liberals in the country tor the honour they 
have done me in calling me to preside over the Federation a second time. I wish 
it had been possible to entrust this position to somebody more deserving than 
myself. 1 had the honour of presiding at our Lucknow session in 1921, and it, is 
perhaps remarkable that the same individual is called again to preside at another 
session in the same province. Besides this 1 consider myself as, next to Maharashta, 
belonging to this province, having spent, six happy years in your midst. I hope 
therefore that, you will graciously overlook my shortcomings and give me your 
cordial co-operation in conducting successfully the proceedings of this important 
Conference. 

During the last year our party lost Sir llormasji C. Dinshaw who joined our 
party at its very inception LT years ago and was a great philanthropist and a 
staunch Liberal. We have also to mourn the loss of a member of our Council, 
Mr. S. S. Pcrsha, a leader of the Komti community of Bombay, who was a member 
of our party since 191S, and Dr. Sir N. Choksey who was a distinguished Liberal 
and public worker of Bombay. 

The late Kim war Itajcndra Singh was a liberal stalwart and a tower of 
strength to the party, especially in II. P. He was a Minister under the Montagu- 
Chelmsford reforms and resigned as a protest against the all-British personnel of 
the Himon Commission. His passing away is a grest loss to our party and the 
province. 

Further I cannot but refer to the great loss the whole country has sustained 
in the death of 11. II. Hir Sayajirao Claikwad of Baroda, a most, capable and dis¬ 
tinguished ruler who was looked up to not only by his own subjects but by all 
Indians as a trusted leader, keen on the all-sided progress of India. 

The Liberals may be comparatively few in numbers, especially if we only 
take into account those who openly proclaim themselves as such, but I am couvin- 
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ced that the Liberal point of view is shared by a very wide section of our country¬ 
men and that we are the direct inheritors of the original political movement in 
India and are carrying the torch lighted by Dadabhai and Ranade, Phcrozshah and 
Surendranath, Gokhalc and Wacha, A. M. Bose and W. C. Bonnerjee, Hume and 
Weddcrburn, Tayabjce and Telang and, shall say, even by Tilak and Malaviya. 

The Liberals are the legitimate successors of the old Congress, and 1 hougli 
for the last twenty years it lias got into other hands and, casting otl the well tried 
methods of old, sought new guides ami iollowed new ways, we still firmly believe 
that our policy is ultimately more efficacious and will lead to abiding results. 

We are painfully conscious that our policy docs not make the same appeal to 
the common man as some other policies do. VVhilc we admit that we Liberals do 
not put the same energy into our political propaganda and should take a lesson in 
this respect from other parties, we cannot shut our eves to the fact that middle 
parties that can only appeal to reason, commonsense and experience arc always apt, 
to take a subordinate place in times of storm and stress. But, we should not lose 
and realizing that in the broad stream of national life a few years are comparatively 
insignificant, and that sanity and statesmanship will ultimately prevail, carry on our 
work in the firm belief that we are the trustees of a glorious tradition and in full 
confidence that our work will surely bear fruit in the progress of our beloved 
coun try. 

Tiie International Situation 

When we met last year in Bombay, the international horizon appeared 
dark. The Anschluss of Austria and the Munich settlement dismembering 
Czechoslovakia had been accomplished, the Sino-,Japanese ‘incident’ was 
still continuing, and the conflict in Spain was going decidedly in favour of Franco, 
though still not at an end. The anti-Commintern pact botvNcen derm any, Italy 
and Japan was the chief feature of the world situation. Germany under Hitler, 
after tearing up the Treaty of Versailles, was frantically re-arming, and England 
and France were increasing their armaments in self-defence. Boland which had 
helped herself to a slice of hapless Czechoslovakia, appeared to be one of the 
powerful countries of Europe, though it looked as if it was being gradually 
estranged from its alliance with France. Danzig continued to be an open sore. 
The League of Nations was gradually losing all its potentiality for successfully 
settling international disputes. Palestine was in great, ferment owing to the violent 
conflict, between the Arabs and the Jews. Abyssinia, though nominally conquered 
by Italy, was proving a hornet’s nest, both militarily and economically. The 
persecution of the Jews was going merrily on in Germany and Austria, and Italy 
had begun to take a leaf from her totalitarian sister in this abomination. Russia, 
though hated and reviled by the dictators, appeared anxious to be recognized as a 
respectable member in the comity of nations, especially democratic nations, and 
democracies looked with sympathy and hopeful interest on the great, economic and 
political experiment, that was being carried out there. 8he professed strict adherence 
t,o the principles of international morality and sneered at the backwardness of 
democracies in carrying out sanctions against, aggressor nations. 

tSoon afler the beginning of the year the clouds got, darker still. Hitler not 
satisfied with his professed, and to a certain extent ostensibly reasonable, objective 
gathering up all Germans under the Reich, swooped down upon Prague, and in 
one form or another incorporated Czechoslovakia into Germany. At last the 
democracies of England and France were roused to action. They gave undertakings 
to Boland, Roumania, Turkey and Greece to go to their help in case of attack by 
Germany and redoubled their work on rearmament. Boland, with Danzing as the spear 
attack, was the immediate object of Hitler’s ambition. Everybody knew that effective 
help could not be given to Boland by England and France except with the coopera¬ 
tion of Russia. So what appeared to he belated and almost unwilling negotiations 
began with Russia. These were interminably protracted and at last came to nothing. 
In the meanwhile Russia, which had so far professed the most unexceptionally 
correct international principles had been secretly negotiating a pact with Germany, 
and as soon as it was signed Germany felt that it was no longer liable to attack on 
both fronts and therefore suddenly attacked Boland. England and France declared 
war against, Germany in accordance with their undertaking, but without Russia they 
were unable to save Boland which was overrun within one month. Russia, perhaps 
to stop Germany occupying the whole of Boland, also overran that hapless country 
which was partitioned between the Nazi and Communist dictators, The part of the 
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Tolish loot that Russia obtained almost without firing a shot has effectually preven¬ 
ted German access to Uouinaiiia and the Balkans. Russia did not rest content 
with this bloodless accession of territory. She began to exert pressure on Lithuania, 
Esthonia and Latvia which have for all practical purposes become Russian protecto¬ 
rates almost as the Indian Slates are of the Government of India. Not satisfied 
with this she began to try the same dodge with Finland, and this had led to serious 
military operations whose end cannot be in doubt but which has evoked the sym¬ 
pathy of the whole world towards her. Russia has thus practically become the most 
powerful power in the Bailie, and Germany appears to have lost more than she 
gained by her pact, with Russia. 

The war between Germany and the western democracies goes on for the 
moment at a snail’s pare. < )ne does not know how long this stale of things will 
last. Any small incident may further extend the area of the conflict. India has for 
the moment been far from the centre of active operations, but dangers can very 
easily he conceived under some possible circumstances. Owing to the understanding 
between Russia and Germany, Italy is feeling disgruntled and is getting 

estranged from her recent partner in the Romc-Berlin axis. If Italy had stood by 
Germany, India would have immediately felt the effects owing to the Italian 

position on the Red Sea and the east coast of Africa. Even now if Russia and 
Germany decide to join forces and cooperate in active operations, a thing which 
is not out of the range of practical possibilities, India will immediately be in 
some danger on its north-west frontier. It would, however, be useless to speculate 
on a future which is so uncertain and which is constantly changing. Hufiice it 
to say that India’s comparative safety for the present and also its liability to 

danger in future are dependent on the British connection. 

Lessons for India 

I have dilabd at, some length on the international situation as, over and 
above its intrinsic importance and its possible repercussions on India, it has several 
lessons for all of us. To the extremists on the left who, at least till recently, 
took their cue directly or indirectly from Russia and dreamt of a communist 
regime in our countiy as the very antithesis of all imperialism, the sudden 
emergence of Russia as an imperialist power ready to trample on her weaker 

neighbouis and to cast all ideas of international morality to the winds must have 
come as a great, disappointment. There are of course some among them who 
still swear hy the name of Russia and can see nothing wrong in any of her 
actions: hut to most people Bolshexik Russia is now unmasked as Czaiist, Russia 
under a different name with only a greater power of doing e\il. To the vast 
majority of Congressmen who have adopted independence as India’s goal but who 
gise only a lip sen ice to the creed of non-A iolcnce it should he apparent, that 
there is no place in these days for states that are fully prepared to defend themselves 
in all eventualities. 

It, should he obvious to them that comparative safety lies only in an intimate 
association with a large and powerful organisation like the British Common¬ 
wealth of Nations. Weakness and resulting non-violence will be no safeguaid 
against nations that are out to grab as large portions of the world as 
they can. An independent India standing entirely alone on its owm resources will 
inevitably fall a victim to some other power, lie it Japan, Russia, Italy or 
Germany. 

Finally, the present international situation must serve as a warning to the 
British Government also. For nearly a century Britain has followed a policy in 
regard to India which is mainly dictated by suspicion Whatever basis there might 
have been for it immediately after the Mutiny, this policy has now been shown up 
as imstatcsmanlikc. If India had been properly organised for defence it would have 
had a tremendous weight on the international situation. Its vast man power and 
its almost infinite natural resources have not been utilised as they should have 
been. The present, feverish activity appears like the attempts to begin to dig a well 
when the house is on lire. Any measures taken now will require some time to 
produce their effect. One would have thought that the experience of the last war 
would have taught a useful lesson to our rulers, but that lesson was soon forgotten, 
and the policy of ‘divide and rule,’ of keeping India weak so that it should always 
require British support has been followed once again. May one hope that all sections 
of Indian and British opinion will, at least at this late hour, take a sane view of 
things and begin earnestly to prepare for a dangerous and uncertain future ? 
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Resignation of Congress Ministries 

An immediate result of the war on India has been the suspension of democra¬ 
tic government in seven provinces and the taking over by the Governors of the 
administration of these provinces in their own hands. Whatever one may think about 
the way in which the Congress ministries have carried on the administration for 
27 months—and I shall have something to say about it later—these resignations 
arc to be regretted in every way. The whole position appears to have been grossly 
mismanaged both by the British Government and the Congress ministries, Govern¬ 
ment appear to have overlooked the fact that the India of 
lbdi) is different from the India of 1014 and to assume that Indian self-respect will 
reconcile itself to any action that Government, may independently take. While 
there would probably have been very little opposition from the Indian public to 
range India on the side of the democracies in opposition to Nazi Germany if 
Indian leaders and perhaps the Central Legislature had been consulted beforehand, 
Indians feel that they continue to be tied to the coattails of Britain and that their 
self-respect counts for naught with the authorities. Indians recognize that, defence 
measures have lo be taken in secrecy long beforehand but it should have been 
possible to secure that acquiescence of the leaders of Indian opinion in the central 
and even provincial legislatures before Indian troops were sent abroad to Egypt, 
Singapore and other places. With a genuine desire to consult and respect Indian 
opinion there would have been no difficulty in convincing the Indian public about 
the necessity of this move. Further when war was actually declared a secret 
session of the Central Legislature should have been immediately called to acquaint. 
India with all aspects of the question, and India would have become a belligerent 
voluntarily instead on the mere hat, ot the British Government.. The various 
statements made later by the Viceroy and the Secretary of Stale could have been 
made then, though perhaps in a different tone and in more conciliatory phrases. 
Government should not. have depended merely on the oilers of help from Indian 
Brinces -these are naturally to be expected as a matter of course—but should have 
done something to appeal to the heart of the Indian people. 

But Government appears to have taken merely a formal and legalistic view 
of its position and immediately declared India a belligerent. This reading of the 
situation appears justified fiom a consideration of the declarations made by 
Mahatma Gandhi and Bandit Jawaharlal Nehru immediately on the declaration of 
war. But imagination is the last, thing our Government possesses and 
a tine opportunity of winning the heart of India was allowed to slip. 

CoMiRKts Demand for a Declaration 

Bat, if Government did not hIiow any imagination in dealing with the situation, 
I am afraid the Congress organization allowed itself to be rushed into a position 
from which escape is dUlDulL While the hist thought of the Mahatma and the 
Bandit were statesmanlike and generous, all this changed when the wmking 
committee of the Congress was called to discuss the situation. The effects of m b 
psychology weic immediately apparent in such a meeting. Instead ol confining 
itself to the war situation it made a demand for an immediate* declaration of the 

war aims so far as they related to India. Now it should have been obvious to 

everybody that such aims could only be laid down in general terms, and definite 

words or dates were impossible to announce while the war was just in its initial 

stages. Nobody can prophesy the actual situation at the end of the war. Govern¬ 
ment put forward, not only as a mere debating point but. as a real difficulty, the 
existence of communal tension as the main obstacle in the way of giving a cate¬ 
gorical undertaking. The Congress should not have laid itself open to such a retort 
or made such a fanciful or impracticable demand as the convocation of a constituent 
assembly. It should have addressed itself to the task of achieving ilindu-Moslcm 
unity and not indulged in a wordy warfare with Mr, .Jinnah by means of declara¬ 
tions, statements or articles in the Barijan, all of which have merely resulted in 
making the communal tension even greater. It should have taken Government at 
its word when it said that the aim of the British policy was the establishment of 
dominion status iu India and replied somewhat as follows, ‘You say that you wish 
to put India in the way of attaining full dominion status. Wc accept your state¬ 
ment at its full face value. But you know as well as we do that it involves full 
preparedness to defend ourselves. We see the grave external dangers facing India. 
What immediate steps are you going to take to make India self-sufficient in 
matters of defence ? The acid test of your bonafides is a readiness to 
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help India in this matter. Take Indian public opinion into full confidence and 
lose not a moment in taking all necessary steps to organize the power of the coun¬ 
try both in men and resources. Above all, therefore, change drastically your defence 
and external policy ; cease to regard India with suspicion, give her your full 
confidence ; treat her as an equal ; take steps to Indianise the army ; do not depend 
upon only a few classes for your defence forces but make Ihe army, air force and 
navy broad-based on the whole of the Indian people ; organize Indian industries 
on a firm footing irrespective of any temporary ill-effects on British industries ; 
stait new industries which aie of basic national impoitance ; encourage Indian 
shipping and do not thwart it in the interests of vested Lritisli capital. Also give 
iip your u)iiH>'ious or sub-conscious dependence on the divisions among Indians for 
the continuance of British rule. Em milage the rulers of Indian States to introduce 
responsible government there in the same way as in Bntish provinces. Do all the 
things and the whole of India will rally by to your side as one man.’ If the 
(tongless had taken some such line there would have been no chance lor making 
debating points as are now being made on both sides. On the oim hand such a 
practical attitude would have been appreciated by the people of England and the 
world in geneial, ami India would have had the whole IUitis.li people, who arc 
broadly speaking. lo\cis of demociatic freedom, on its side. On the other hand 
a programme like this when fully carried out would make India truly capable of 
Swaraj call it. independence or dominion status—and nobody would then he able 
to lesist a demand lor it. Instead of such a practical and stiaightforward statement 
of India’s demands winch e\crybody can unde:stand and accept as reasonable, the 
Congress, as is its wont, continues to harp on vague phrases and meaningless 
fonnulage which, c\cn it accented, will lead in future to endless dilliculties of 
interpietalion and charges ol bad faith on both sides. 

Viceroy’s offer of chance at the centre 

In its insistence on words and formula 1 the Congress missed the 
possibility of making a great ad\aneo which could have been made without 

a gloat change in the Government ot India Act. In his original statement 
the Viceroy ottered to form a consultative committee, on which public opinion 

would be fully lepiescnted, to help in the prosecution of the war. The 
oiler was so vague and so denendent on the personal predilections of the autho- 

lities that it was lightly rejected by all parties. In the succeeding discussion with 

Mr. Candid, however, this offer was considerably modified, and ihe Viceroy agreed 
to nominate certain public leaders to his Executive Council. This offer was also 
contemptuously iejected by the Congress. To me it appears that this was a great 
mistake, fhis suggestion could probably have been hammered into the form of a 
cabinet responsible to the legislature and a convention might have been established 
whereby if one of these new ministers in charge of any departments lost the confi¬ 
dence of the legislature he would have had to resign. At present one of the great 
defects of our tiansitional machinery of government, is the irresponsible and irre¬ 
movable personnel of the Central Government. For a legal and formal change in 
the Central Government in all its aspects much time and energy would have to be 
spent by Parliament to make the necessary alterations in the Government of India 
Act, a thing which would have been impossible at the present moment ; hence an 
attempt should have been made to put the proposal of the Viceroy into an acceptable 
shape. It, may not have given a very great, deal but it cannot at the same time be 
considered altogether insignificant. It, is the duty of practical men to take what¬ 
ever is ottered provided it is a part of an acceptable whole and use this part itself 
as a lever to get the remainder. The history of the British Cabinet system itself 
shows that it attained its present form by gradual and even imperceptible steps 
during a period of over a hundred years. This is not the first instance by any 
means when the Mahatma has by his absurd insistence on formal terms lost a 
golden opportunity of getting a valuable step forward in the path of India’s 
progress. 

A Constituent Assembly 

The insistence on a constituent Assembly seems to be equally impolitic. The 
scheme can be riddled with objections and its discussion is likely to create further 
difficulties. It seems magnificent to call such an assembly elected on adult suff¬ 
rage ; but does one seriously think that the illiterate villager, who would form the 
vast portion of the electorate, is capable of pronouncing an opinion upon compli¬ 
cated matters like the machinery oi the Government of a vast country like India ? 
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Is it too uncharitable to say that Mr. Gandhi expects to carry the uneducated 
voter off his feet by means of a whirlwind campaign in which high-sounding 
WO rds like truth, ahimsa , Charkha , dharma , untouchabilify reinforced, if need be, 
by the threat of a fast, would be used as slogans to give him a mandate to do what 
he likes ? Js it not likely that such a campaign will lead to inter-communal riots 
unless there is previous understanding with the leaders of other parties ? Already 
thoie have been several modifications of the original idea of the adult suffrage ; 
minorities are to be given the right of separate election for the purpose of electing 
this assembly ; the question of weightage lias been left beautifully vague ; the ques¬ 
tion of the representation of Indian states has been untouched; the way in which 
minorities ot opinion that do not bow the knee at the Shegaon shrine are to bo 
represented has been left unconsidered ; and a vast number of other questions have 
been held over possibly to give a chance to the Mahatma’s ‘inner voice’ to express 
itself. Several of these questions are to be first settled, according to Mr. Gandhi, 
by a consultation among the leaders of the various parlies, or even by the award 
of the Government which if is intended to replace. If such an agreement is possible 
on these vital preliminary points in regard to the lormation of tlie constituent 
assembly by a friendly discussion between the leaders or even through the benevol¬ 
ent intervention of Government itself, what objection can there be to such discussion 
on the whole question of our constitution itself '/ If the thing is possible m one 
connection it should be possible in another. I am reminded of the ambitious 
chemist who desired to discover a reagent which could dissolve every solid substance, 
but was nonplussed when asked by a plain man in what receptacle lie was going to 
store this reagent. Is it too much to say that Mr. Gandhi is like this chemist who 
does not see such a piacti.-al objection to bis ambitious scheme */ The history of 
all constituent assemblies, whenever they appear to have succeeded, shows that the 
ground was first of all fully prepared by informal discussion among all leadeis and 
by securing an almost complete preliminary unanimity, and then, if at all it was 
considered necessary, a formal cachet of approval was gi\cn to it by means of a 
constituent assembly if if could be convoked. Many such ambitious pmjects have 
on the other hand led to heated disputes that ended in nothing as at the time of 
the French Revolution. 

1 am inclined to think that a more appropriate course for our leaders would 
be to follow the path, which though it actually failed in the end, seemed to be so 
promising, and get together a small hibernal and manageable conleicnce like that 
which drafted the Nehru report. E\cn Bandit, .lawaliarlal may condescend to take 
a leal out of his fathers hook. 

To me it appears to have been a tactical mistake on the part of the Congress 
to insist at this juncture on a iormal declaration by Government about the future 
system of government in India with a veiled tin eat. ot non-cooperation. While 1 
say this 1 am equally clear that Government of its own accord should have come 
out with an appeal and a declaration of policy which would have stirred the ima¬ 
gination of the Indian people and enlisted their heart, as 1 believe their head 
already was, on the side of the demoeiacies which had taken aims in defence 
of freedom and international order. Thus theie lias been a lamentable series of 
lost opportunifies on both sides, and instead of eoidial cooperation there has been 
interminable and fruitless discussion in a hucksteiiiig spirit. Everybody knows that at 
the end of the war everything will change and India cannot remain as if was. Even as a 
result of the last war there occurred developments, which, however disappointing 
and halting, did mean some improvement, and could have led to much greater pro¬ 
gress, if our leaders as well as Government had played the game in a spirit, of 
mutual understanding. Now LH) years have revolutionized the whole outlook. 
Awakened India cannot be disregarded any more, and if if cheerfully and whole¬ 
heartedly ranges itself on the side of the allies, its future progress would have 
been assured. It. is not too late even now. 'Hie allies are faced with a problem 
far more difficult than they were ‘do years ago, and Indian support will count a 
deal both from the moral and material point of view. The outlook of the British 
has also materially altered, and there would have been very little opposition even 
from the die-hards of Britain to a radical change in India’s constitution. I must 
notice another consequence of the different, attitudes taken on the one hand by the 
Congress and on the other by Muslim leaders like fcir Sikaudur Hayat Khan and 
Mr. Fazl-ul-Uuq and by the Indian States. When after the war there is renewed 
consideration of the Indian problem, British statesmen will necessarily be influenced 
by this conti ast, and at least unconsciously, their weight will be on the side of 
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those sections and against the large mass of nationalist India a very large pro¬ 
portion of whom are Hindus. Hindus already have had to make unreasonable 
concessions to those sections in the form of weightage and disproportionate repre¬ 
sentation in services and legislatures to secure their support ; is it wise on their 
part to increase their own difficulties in future and make the achievement of a 
purely democratic India, in which caste and creed and class have no place, even 
more difficult than it need have been ? 

Working of Provincial Democracy 

Eight provincial Governments in which Congress had a big majority have been 
ruling their provinces for over two years and have now resigned. In seven of these 
provinces Governors have assumed full powers of Government, and in the remaining 
tour provinces responsible democratic governments are still functioning. It is now 
time to take stock of the situation and examine the prospects of democracy in 
India. In the first place the fears entertained by the British die-hards about the 
transfer of law and order to popularly elected ministries have on the whole proved 
unfounded. Though there have been many complaints, some of them with a subs¬ 
tratum of truth but most of them without any foundation, one can say in general 
that responsible government in the provinces has proved moderately successful. The 
Ministers have woikedhard and done their best to carry out their programme, though 
signs of inordinate hurry, want of previous experience, and excessive anxiety to 
consolidate their own parly rather than advance the interests of the country as a 
whole and conciliate minorities, have been hut too evident. Policies have been 
followed and legislation lias been emu-led which have not produced all the effects 
desired. Occasionally there has been a tendency to lidc roughshod over classes in 
which their opponents have predominance. In spite ol hiuh sounding phrases on 
their lips most of the ministries have not shown themselves to be better than tbe 
previous bureaucrate Governments m the distiibution of patronage or to be above 
manipulating rules and regulations to get their own supporters out of tight corners. 
The old trick of appointing committees or commissions of investigation to get 
rid for the time being of unpleasant questions has been fully learnt. Many high 
sounding promises have been entirely forgotten or even explained away. Financial 
commitments have been made which it would lie very dithcult to meet in their 
entirety, iconic of the minonties have been rubbed on the wrong side, and they 
feel so disgruntled that they are expressing their delight at the resignation of the 
ministries. Sectional, linguistic ami class favouritism is not unknown. There has 
been a recrudescence of communal tension. With all these criticisms the single 
tact that, the Governors have not felt themselves called upon to exercise their re¬ 
served po\v< rs owing to any serious invasion ot the rights of minorities shows that 
the machine of provincial autonomy can work, even though ereakily. 'there is 
reason to hope that it the elected legislatures and their responsible cabinets are 
allowed to work in full independence, unfettered by extraneous interference, demo¬ 
cracy will be found to have a suitable soil in our country. 

Tot a li t a rian Ten i > i :n (■ i es 

The great danger to democracy in India appears to be the growing spirit of 
totalitarianism both in the Congress and the Muslim League. 

In a true democracy the elected repiesentatives must realize their responsibility 
to their electors, and the cabinet, to the elected representatives, if by the interposi¬ 
tion of an extraneous authority the sense of this responsibility is deadened, 
democracy cannot, be said to be stable whatever external facade it may have or by 
whatever name it may choose to call itself. The Congress ministries in the eight 
provinces could not by any stretch of imagination be called responsible to the 
members of their legislatmes or the primary electors. They are the bond slaves 
of a small junta called the Bariiamentary Committee and of the Mahatma who 
really controls all organizations of the Congress and whose word is law. The 
electors are only expected to vote once in five years for the candidates representing 
Congress and take part in periodical demonstrations for the greater glory of the 
Mahatma or any of his henchmen of greater or less importance. As for the 
Congress members of the legislatures ‘theirs is not to question why, theirs is but to 
vote and lie’ often to their own convictions. All this goes under the name of 
discipline which is said to be necessary in a time of war, even of a non-violent 
character. By the way this continued use of military language in the mouth of 
the apostle oi ahimsa appears to me to be mere cant. I can appreciate a sense of 
discipline in any organised body of individuals, but it should be so exercised as 
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not to kill all sense of self-respect or independent judgment, I can understand the 
Congress laying down general lines of policy and comparing notes at intervals. 
But when it comes to one member of the Farliamcntary Committee interfering in 
the choice of the personnel of the cabinets, or in the details of administrative or 
legislative measures, even, if rumour is not a lying jade, in matters of appoint¬ 
ments great and small, in three or four provinces, we are no longer within the 
dominion of legitimate discipline but are dreadfully close to Fascism or Nazism. 
The last and the most important of the ten commandments of the Fascist militia 
is ‘Mussolini is always right’; the Nazis are taught that ‘Justice and Hitler’s will 
are one and the same’. In the Congress organisation from the humblest primary 
member of a village Congress committee to the 1 homier of a province everybody 
has to regard the view of the Mahatma as sacrosanct. And this view may change 
as violently as you like. Thus the refusal in April FK57 to form ministries unless 
the Government gave an undertaking not to UHe their safeguarding powers, and 
the decision to form such ministries in duly of the same year without obtaining 
such an undertaking, were both praised by the obedient. Congressmen as the highest 
exhibition of statesmanship. The decision to fast at Rajkot and the decision to 
give up that fast a few days later without much having happened in the interval, 
both sent, our patriots into ecstacics as supreme illustrations of Mahatmaic grandeur. 
The Latin poet held up a woman’s heart as the per lev t. type of what is varying 
and changeable, but he obviously never came across a Mahatma in those primitive 
days 1 Seriously, this absurd veneration for the word of an indi\idual, however 
eminent, is the absolute negation of the democratic ideal. We ha\o in our country 
but, too many of such deitied men and the hosts of their misguided devotees ; but 
they generally wear a religious garb. But democratic politics is a practical busi¬ 
ness based on history, reason and experience ; it should not find a place lor such 
supermen whether they are called a Dime, a Euhrcr or a Mahatma. If at the 
present time we express sympathy for democracies fighting for iieedcm, we should 
take care that we ourselves arc unwittingly heading for the abyss ol totalitarianism 
which is its very antithesis. 

What I have said about the totalitarian tendencies in the Congress 
applies in some measure to the Muslim League and some other organizations. 
Mr. Jin nail is claiming to be Muslim Mahatma whose word is law and who can 
take any decisions, like the recent decision to ohsene a day of thanksgiving at, the 
recent resignation of Congress ministers without, consulting his colleagues. He has 
not yet learnt all the tricks of Mahatmaship, but appears to be getting on. May 
one hope that, the Muslims, with then long traditions of democratic equality, 
will not imitate this unuesnable aspect of the Congress organization ? What demo¬ 
cracy wants are capable, faiseeing and statesmanlike leaders, not a Leader with a 
capital ‘L.’ 

Hinpu-Musljm Tension 

The great obstacle in the way of India’s reaching its political goal is the 
growing want of confidence between the Muslim League and the Congress. In spite 
of any alleged detailed charges I think everybody will admit that these cannot be 
serious and cannot generally be substantiated. Of course in awy particular place 
small matters loom large, and continual repetition of siuh charges increases the 
irritation. If anybody is bent on finding causes for grousing he can always find 
them. But sensible leaders should take care not to attach an exaggerated impor¬ 
tance to such matters and should try to smooth out such dillerences. But owing to 
tlie strained relations exactly the opposite course is being followed. On the side of 
the majority party there is too great an insistence on non-essentials which i.re 
being represented as matters of vital national concern. Thus the stress laid upon 
the Congress flag and the attempts to force it down upon all as a national flag 
leads to the Muslim League insisting upon its own (lag. After all a flag is a mere 
symbol, and it should be a symbol of unity rather than of discord and I hone the 
recent declaration of the Mahatma that it should not be hoisted at any place if 
there is any objection to it will be strictly followed by all Congressmen, The 
same is the case with the Bande Mataram song, the Charkha and Khaddar and 
Gandhi cap. All these may be very good in their way but the attempts to force 
them down the throats of others even though they may be in a numerical minority, 
only help to accentuate the tension. When the larger and more vital questions 
have been satisfactorily settled and there is a general feeling of friendliness every¬ 
where, it would not be very difficult to devise a national flag or to have a national 
anthem acceptable to all. I am not particularly attracted by a special party uniform 
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as it seems to be an imitation of the black or brown shirts of the Fascists and 
Nazis ; still I consider that a generally accepted national dress will add to the 
solidarity of the country, though this should evolve of itself rather than be specially 
invented and forced upon everybody. Similar remarks can be made about the Viday 
Mandir scheme and other alleged causes of difference. The leaders should try to 
keep such matters in the background rather than bring them prominently forward. 
But unfortunately this is exactly what is often not being done. 

The main cause of all this tension is however the amour propre of both sides. 
The Congress considers itself entitled 1o represent the whole nation including the 
muslims, while the Muslim League wants to be recognised as the only body repre¬ 
senting the Muslima. To an observer who is in neither of these camps it seems 
that while there is some substratum of truth in both these claims they cannot be 
fully sustained. The Congress is undoubtedly the biggest and best organised 
political body in the country. But it cannot be considered as the sole representa¬ 
tive of all sections. In spite of the present e in it of a few Muslims and in spite 
of various attempts at mass contact with them, one must admit the large body of 
Muslims do not regard it as representing themselves and do not consider their 
interests safe in its hands. This may he an unreasonable attitude on their part, 
but it is absurd to deny its existence. The landlords and capitalists have 
also not joined it in any large numbers. We Liberals also do not belong 
to it though we are always prepared to support many individual items 
in its programme. In spile of the praise-worthy efforts of the Mahatma 
for the uplift of the Jlanjans there is, I belie\e, a feeling among them that 
the sympathy of many Congressmen is only skin-deep, and it is undoubted 
that l)r. Ambedkar, their undisputed leader, has not identified himself with Congress 
activities like the llanjan Sevak Sanph intended lor their advance. On the other 
hand the Kisan movement and the labour mo\ement are undoubtedly critical of the 
aims and methods of the Congress, though they may not in all cases have formally 
separated from them. r Ihc Congress cannot entiiely represent either the large body 
of progrcssixo Hindu opinion lepiesented by Mr. i^avarkar, l’hai l’armanand and Dr. 
Moonje, or the huge though comparatively silent body of hhmatam Hindus who 
sigh for the mival of ancient Hindu culture. 1 leave out of account, the question 
of the attitude of the Indian States and their peoples, though any national political 
movement, must include them in its purview;. In Hew of all these facts the Congress 
cannot claim to he the sole representative of India, though it is the most, impoitant 
single political body in the country and though it can command huge majorities in 
many provinces, which perhaps is partly explained by the general existence of single- 
membered constituencies which tend to leave minorities unrepresented and also by 
the glamour attaching to Mr. (lamlhi’s name and personality. 

The Muslim League 

It is unnecessary to examine in the same detail the claim of the Muslim League. 
But in this <ase also it may he gencially admitted that it is the most important 
organisation among the Muslims Owing to the intense background of religion, 
dissidents among them are not so vocal as in the case of the Cong less, though one 
can name the Shias, tho Momins and others as at least indifferent to the League. 
It is probable also that many of the younger educated Muslims are not attracted to 
the League, partly because they are not fanatically religious and partly because they 
consider that a national movement must, have a broader base than mere religion. 
There is also an appreciable number of nationalist Muslims whose leader is Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad, of Communist-minded Muslims who are attracted by Bolshevism, 
and of Muslim reformers who regard modern Tuikey of Kamal Ataturk as an 
example to follow. It may he said in general terms that the claim of the Muslim 
League is as well or as ill-founded as the claim of the Congress, When there is 
any disinclination to accept these claims it is sound policy not to make them but 
to depend upon actual work and the intrinsic merit of their programmes for their 
tacit acceptance by all. But both bodies are now making these claims a matter of 
prestige, and when in any dispute prestige comes in, commonsense and sanity are 
sure to go out. 

Broadening Congress Cabinets 

How to solve this question of strained Hindu-Muslim relations is the question 
of the hour. The immediate causes of riots are wellknown ; cow-slaughter, music 
before mosques, conversion and other religious or quasi-religious matters can, I 
I believe, be settled if there is a will to settle them on the part of the leaders. 
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The real cause is political in nature. Muslims feel that being in a minority 
they are likely to be oppressed by the majority community. This is really an absurd 
idea, as in political matters Hindus do not generally act unitedly as Hindus but 
are divided into many parties and sections, first on the score of political and econo¬ 
mic differences of outlook and secondly on account of the distinctions of caste, 
language, religious opinions and province. They are not known to act together, and 
I do not think that the Muslim fear is well grounded. 

But taking facts as they arc, it is desirable to see if any political remedies can 
be devised so that the two communities can learn to work with one another. The 
Muslims feel that in the eight pnninces their true representatives are not in the 
cabinets and that the admission of one or two Muslims who do not belong to the 
Muslim League is not only no answer to tlicir complaint, but is an added grievance, 
in that it is an obvious attempt, to divide the Muslims by oilers of place and position 
to non-representative Muslims. On the other hand they contend that in tho 
provinces in which the Muslima arc in a majority the Hindu members of the 
cabinets are not men of stiaw but are people of weight in their community. 
I am inclined to think that, there is a basis of truth in the Muslim 
complaint. The Muslim members of cabinets must be generally acceptable 
to their own community in the same way as the Hindu members to theirs. The 
Congress majority rely upon the principle of joint responsibility and aie keen on 
preserving strict, party discipline. It, therefore, v\ill not admit any Muslim member 
into its cabinet unless he is prepared to sign the Congress pledge, put on the 
Congress uniform, and accept, at least in name, all Congress principles and practices 
all of which are not political in character. It. seems to me that the first, step to 
ease the injured amour propre of the Muslims is to give up the insistence on the 
Congress pledge and other non-essential elements of the Congress creed and practices. 
The majority should enunciate a definite programme of political and economic 
measures which it desires to carry out within the term of the legislature. If the 
Muslim League or any of its members is prepared generally to accept this programme, 
place should be found for such in the cabinet. It may happen that on one or two 
points there may be a difference of view, but on such questions fiee vote should be 
allowed and the decision should lie left to the unrestricted judgment of the Assembly 
without the use of the party whips. Such a freedom of voting is not unknown 
even in British cabinets, and 1 know ot at least one instance where even in the 
Morley-Minto Councils a member of the Executive Council was, for conscientious 
reasons, allowed to abstain from voting on the (iovernment side, and it may be 
mentioned in passing that this abstention led to the defeat of Government, bv one 
vote. It, may be generally expected that when a body of intelligent men, drawn 
together by a general consensus of views, work daily together in intimate association, 
such cases will not be frequent and there will be a good deal of give-and-take 
between them. It will be generally agreed lhat the Congress majority is inclined to 
treat all opposition with scant courtesy, to make every vote a party one, thus 
making its members mere automata, and to carry out the behests of the High 
Command with a high hand. For the satisfactory working of democratic institu¬ 
tions there must be a desire to treat every opposition with reapert and to yield on 
points on which the opposite party makes out a good case in debate, even though 
it is against the previous decision of the party in power. The large majorities which 
the Congress party has in seven jirovinc.es appear to have turned its head, and its 
want of consideration to its opponents had made all minorities feel disgruntled and 
sullen. If no victory in constitutional argument can avail, people’s minds naturally 
turn to extra-constitutional ways of action. The Congress party in the legislatures 
should learn the lesson of the saying, ‘It is good to have a giant’s strength, but it 
is cruel to use it like a giant.’ 

Some modification of the rigorous party discipline seems to be called for if the 
injured feelings of Muslims and other minorities are to be allayed. It is not a 
great deviation even from the strict democratic practice of England, where in times 
of great stress all parties combine to form national Governments without giving up 
their own fundamental principles. Cannot India try various new methods and 
work out a system which will best suit its own peculiar conditions ? The one 
most important point is to bring various communities together on purely political 
and economic platforms and to do away with communal parties altogether. ThiB 
can be done by winning each other’s confidence. Riding the high horse on the 
strength of huge majorities is not the best way of attaining the object. It may be 
worth while studying the constitution of a country like Switzerland where three 
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clearly marked linguistic divisions of the country have long learnt to work in 
harmony for the good of the Motherland, There the German, the j reach or the 
Italian speaking constituents of the population do not cherish any extra-territorial 
loyalty to Germany, Fiance or Italy, as they all feel that they can fulfil their 
destinies in their own land. There all the three languages are treated alike by the 
state, nor is there any distinction between the Homan Catholic or Protestant 
populations so far as their country is concerned, 

The Defence Pro clem 

I earnestly trust that the leaders of the Congress, the Muslim League and 
other parties and sections in the country will come together and in a conciliatory 
spirit work out the country’s programme for the future. Recrimination must be 
avoided and a determined effort must be made to reach a settlement. There may 
be some dilliculties from the Rritish Government, but in the present state they will 
surely not lie insuperable. Britain has learned that a strong and contented India, 
an India which as an equal partner in the British commonwealth of nations, is a 
great asset to the whole structure. 

In the long range programme to be carried out. the defence problem must 
naturally loom the largest. The army should have to be completely Indianized, 
its standing strength probably increased and its Rained resents multiplied mani¬ 
fold. In a world full of nations armed to the teeth and regaidless oi any sanctions 
except, those of force, India cannot conlinue to he weak and defenceless. Its vast 
population must be made military-minded, its young educated men should be 
trained in the arts of modern warfare and should ha\e all opportunities for a 
military career. 

The distinction between enlisted and non-enlistcd clauses or between military 
and non-military castes should be at once abolished. Duiing the gieat war young 
men fiom the otliee desk who had no idea of military duties became cllicient ollicers, 
soldiers, sailors or pilots after a short tiaining. Why cannot the same be possible 
in India */ In this connection J would once again urge the necessity of making 
a modicum of military training compulsory for all umveisity students, f And it 
is interesting to observe that on the motion of a distinguished Liberal, Dr. G. S. 
Mabajani, principal of the Fergusson College, Poona, the Bombay Legislative 
Council passed a resolution this year accepting this, and 1 undetstand that it was 
forwaided with a favourable recommendation by the Congress Government to the 
Government of India. 1 hope eaily action will be taken in this matter. J If they 
are required to do this, there will be less opposition to extend military training to 
other classes I do not propose universal comnuFion at this stage but 1 earnestly 
plead for a wider dissemination of military ideas and discipline among the mass 
of the people. Fuch measures will be useful not only fiom the militaiy ideas and 
discipline among the mass of the people, fchuh measuies will be useful not only 
from the military point of view, but they will increase the economic and moral 
efticieiicy of the people of the country. 

The Air arm is now perhaps the most vital element, of national defence, and 
India is most backward in this respect. A large increase in the Indian Air Force 
is immediately called for, and, as a background for this, civil aviation must be more 
widely encouraged. Indians can make good pilots, engineers and technicians, but 
Government must be made to take all measures to use this ability which is lying 
unused. An air force will in all probability not be so costly as a large navy for 
which for many years we shall have to depend upon Biitain in the main. At the same 
time the rudimentary organisation called the Indian navy of present must be a good 
deal expanded, and Indians should be taken in largest number for all ranks, and 
it should be completely Indianised at no distant date, though for the moment w T e 
shall want the help of capable ollicers of the British navy with its long glorious 
traditions to train our own officers and men, I realise that all these developments 
will cost far more than at present ; but I am convinced that when Indians feel 
that they are the necessary steps to the attainment of their full political stature, 
there will be little serious objection to them on their part. Let India be convinced 
that there is a genuine, earnest and well-planned programme and there will be a 
readiness to bear any sacrifices. 

Industrial ^Planning 

Defence, however, requires not only men in the fighting services hut complete 
industrial organisation to provide munitions and other material. For this purpose 
industrial planning is as necessary as the training of personnel. I am very glad to 
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see that the Congress executive has appointed a national planning committee 
under the chairmanship of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, and I hope it will 
lay down a comprehensive programme and that provincial and central Governments 
will carry it out vigorously. If the Pandit can do this work satisfactorily, he will 
be doing far more for the country than any amount of polemical recrimination. 
In this connection I mut also urge the encouragement of Indian shipping in all 
ways, and cordially support the proposal to restrict coastal shipping to Indian 
concerns as is done by many other countries. Just as wide-spread civil aviation is 
a necessary background to an efficient air force, an extensive merchant marine is 
essential to a national navy. On several points we are likely to come into conflict 
with vested foreign interests, but if all Indian parties continue to make a united 
demand for such national reorganisation as well as for political advance it cannot 
be long withstood. 

Federation 

It is not my desire to speak at any great length on purely political reforms. 
Full Dominion Status is what we all aim at, and every political measure must be a 
step in the direction of its attainment. In its broad outlines the India Dominion that 
we envisage must be federal in structure with the subordinate administrations having 
clearly marked functions. 1 am in favour of a strong Central Government, for 
there is but too great a fissiparous tendency in fmlia, and we should be careful 
to discourage it as far as possible. Indian States will necessarily have to form 
component parts in such a federation. When we find that the best minds of 
Europe are groping towards a European Federation, in which the present, indepen¬ 
dent nations will shed some of their existing privileges, as the solution of the 
present malaise of their continent, we should beware of preparing trouble for our¬ 
selves in future by entrenching the component units of an Indian fedeiation too firmly 
in their particularist privileges. One of the great drawbacks of the new Govern¬ 
ment of India Act is that it shows too great a tenderness for the rights of the 
components of the Federation, and the Indian States in particular arc to make hard¬ 
ly any sacrifices for the privileges of joining it,. They arc looking too much to 
their treaty rights and prerogatives. But modern political thought requires that 
there must be some easily practicable method of revising treaties that are out of 
date, and Europe has come to its present deplorable condition because the provisions 
relating to treaty revision were found impracticable or were not acted upon. The 
Indian States must realise the changed condition of India and the world. When 
long standing imperial diadems have toppled down in the dust, and their wearers 
when not physically liquidated are in exile, Indian rulers should not insist too 
much on their outworn treaties or depend upon a foreign government for support. 
They should introduce reforms in their States and bring their people at least up 
to the political level of their neighbours in British provinces. Some of t,lie far¬ 
sighted among them arc already taking means to etlect this change, but they all 
should bestir themselves in good time, lor the march of events mav otherwise be 
too strong for them. The British Indian provinces also must adjust their provincial 
ambitions to the supreme need of having a strong centre. In every federation 
there is generally a well marked demarcation between the central and the pro¬ 
vincial sphere, but in any Federation worth the name the interests of the centre 
must ordinarily prevail ultimately against its subordinate member. 

Need of All-parties Conference 

The need of the hour is to secure peaceful political evolution in India. It is 
not to be secured by the delivery of political ultimatums, or by enunciating the 
minimum demands of any one section, or by too great an insistence on treaties or 
vested rights, or by any fanciful theories of racial superiority or capacity. If this 
evolution is brought about in conditions of strife and turmoil, it will leave behind 
it unsavoury memories which will hamper future progress. The best way is for all 
parties, the Government, the Congress, the Muslim League, the Hindu Sabha, the 
Scheduled classes, the Liberals and other sections, to come together in a spirit of 
friendliness and hammer out a solution by compromise. 

If all parties understand that too great an insistence on their own 
claim is likely to harm the whole structure, that a free and honourable 
association with the British Commonwealth of Nations is to be preferred 
to a nominally independent existence which is bound to be precarious in the actual 
state of the world, that religious considerations should be kept' out of practical 
questions of politics and economics, that full liberty of the individual is a goal 
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worth striving for, and that the raison detre of a state is only to secure this liberty 
to the individual, it will be possible to reach a peaceful solution of the Indian problem. 

In a conference of this kind the Liberals have an essential part to pi ay. Theirs 
is the only party which is not based on religious affiliations ana which believes in 
constitutional methods and gradual evolution. Still I am sure Indian Liberals will 
be prepared to co-operate whole-heartedly with any or all sections whatever may be 
their theoretical differences with them. 

They firmly trust that a great future lies before their country and that their 
country will make its own contribution to the progress of the world. The world is 
for the moment out of joint. Hut it is only by a wise application of broad libe¬ 
ral principles that it will once more begin to tread the well-tried path of peaceful 
civilisation which is the surest condition for securing the happiness and contentment 
of humanity. 

I have confined myself to questions relating to India’s constitutional progress 
as these are at present occupying most attention in the country. I have left myself 
no time to speak at any length about matters of legislation and administration, 
both in the Central and Provincial sphere. Not that these matters are less important, 
for they affect the real happiness of the people and determine the pace of the 
country’s progress. But 1 spoke about many of them fifteen years ago and do not 
wish to repeat myself more than I can help. Moreover, in our legislature, they 
receive detailed consideration, though unfortunately the point, of view of the Liberals 
is often not adequately expressed owing to their absence from the legislatures. Such 
questions refer to tenancy legislation, to schemes for debt redemption, to industrial 
disputes, to rural reconstruction, to reorganisation of education of all grades 
(including the Wardlia Hellenic), to the introduction of prohibition, to the use of 
repressive legislation to control movements of individuals and meetings and free 
expression of opinion by the press, to interference with ordinary processes of law, to 
the distribution of patronage, to the treatment of the services, to the day-to-day 
relations between communities, to the uplift of the scheduled classes, to Shia-Hunni 
disputes, to the advancement and regulation of industries like sugar, textiles, &c., 
to industrial planning, to road development, to the administration of railways, and 
to a host of other matters. While on many of these questions the aims of govern¬ 
ments are admirable, the way in which they are being carried out leave much to 
be desired. On all these questions the Liberals have a definite outlook. On the one 
hand they refuse to remain stagnant and desire to move with the times ; on the 
other they generally eschew shock tactics, liighsounding phrases and method of 
jobbery, graft and improper patronage. They put every question to the test of general 
good, dealing tenderly, but. not too tenderly, with vested interests, but realising at 
the same time the need for well-considered changes. They have an intense belief 
in the liberty of every individual consistently with similar liberty for all, and abhor 
all totalitarian methods in whatever form they may clothe themselves. The leaven 
of liberalism as we represent it is therefore essential in the public life of our country, 
and it is up to us to make our voice heard and felt. 

The times require that Liberals should bestir themselves and spread their views 
among a much wider section of the public than we unfortunately seem to be doing 
at present. Disappointments and neglect we may have to face ; but we should not 
lose heart. You cannot fool all the people all the time, and I am sure that the 
innate practical sense of our people will ere long come back to the gospel of 
rational progress, individual freedom of thought and action and the greatest goad of 
the greatest number. Shall we not put all our energies into this all-important 
national work ? 


Proceedings & Resolutions—28th. & 29th. December 1939 

The Liberal Party’s Losses 

The following resolution was put from the chair and passed, all standing:— 

(a) The National Liberal Federation of India records with sorrow the death 
of Kumar Rajendra Singh of Lucknow, a former Minister in the U. P. Government, 
who was a prominent member of the Liberal Party and rendered meritorious 
services to the country. The Federation offers its deep sympathy to the members 
of the bereaved family. 
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(fi) The Federation records with sorrow the deaths of Mr. A. V. Patwardhan, 
a foundation-member of the Servants of India Society, who specially interested 
himself in the question of Indian states; Sir Bormosji Dinshaw who was a 
member of the party ever since its foundation and a great philanthropist* 
Mr. S. S. Persha a member of the Telugu community of Bombay ; and 
Dr. Sir Nuscrwanji H. Choksey of Bombay, all of whom were staunch Liberals 
and rendered valued services to the country. The Federation offers its most 
sincere sympathy to the members of the bereaved families. 

International War 

Kunwar Sir Mahctraj Singh moved the following resolution 

The Federation strongly condemns the policy of aggression followed by the 
totalitarian states against smaller or weaker states and sympathizes with the 
victims. The Federation considers that Britain and France are lighting Germany 
in the cause of democracy and freedom and feels that Indian sympathies are 
on the side of democratic nations and that, the whole of India wishes that their 
efforts will be crowned with success. 

The Federation appeals to all Indians to give their support to the cause for 
which the democracies are fighting. 

The Federation is convinced that the larger interests of India are bound 
up with the defeat of Nazism and the success of the cause of democracy and 
freedom, but in order to enable India to put forth its wholehearted support the 
imagination of the people should be captured hv change in the attitude of the 
British Government regarding the futuie of India. 

Viceroy’s Statement 

Mr. V. N. Clmnduvarkar (Bombay) next moved : 

The National Liberal Federation of India, having fully considered the state¬ 
ment issued by his Excellency the Viceroy and subsequent official statements, both 
in England and India, is strongly of opinion that they are quite unsatisfactory 
inasmuch as they 

(a) l>o not. go beyond the position taken up in 1917 and imply the postponement 
of the advent of Dominion Status to an indefinite and distant future and do not 
envisage its achievement within a definite period in the near future ; 

(b) Leave the centre irresponsible as it is at present ; 

(d) Give to the minority communities a virtual veto on future constitutional 
progress ; 

(d) Make the admission of a large Indian element into the Viceroy’s Execu¬ 
tive Council conditional on the settlement of the communal problem in the pro¬ 
vinces, although this was not a condition precedent to the establishment of 
Federation under the Government of India Act, 1935; 

((>) Ignore the urgent need for the rapid nationalization of the Defence forces 
in all their branches. 

(2) The Consultative Committee as proposed by the Viceroy, the object of 
which was to win Indian support in the prosecution of war, could be no substitute 
for responsibility at the centre and therefore failed to appeal lo the people. 

Dominion Status 

The next resolution on Dominion Hiatus was moved by Mr. J. N. Basu 
(Calcutta) 

This Federation strongly urges (1) that the Government of India Act of 1935 
should be so amended 

(a) As to provide for the establishment of complete responsible government 
in the provinces and on a federal basis at the Centre so that India may automati¬ 
cally become a Dominion within the meaning of the Balfour Declaration of 1926 
and of the Statute of Westminster on the conclusion of the war; and (bj As to 
secure to the subject of Stales, the right of election of State representatives. 

(2) That in the meanwhile immediate steps should be taken to nationalize the 
army so as to enable India to shoulder the responsibility of Dominion Status. 

Framing of Future Constitution for India 

The Liberal Federation is strongly of opinion that the future constitution of 
India should be framed by Indians themselves but considers that the idea of the 
proposed constituent assembly is impracticable and is likely to retard our progress. 
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The Federation therefore suggests that a conference be convened in India by 
his Majesty’s Government for framing the constitution and that it should be com¬ 
posed of : (1) The representatives of elected members of Provincial and Central 
Legislatures in British India elected on the basis of proportional representation. 
(2) The representatives of elected members of legislatures ot Indian States. (3) The 
rulers of major States or their ministers invitea by the Viceroy and the represent¬ 
atives of other Princes elected by the Chamber of Princes. (4) Representatives 
elected by landholders’ associations, associations representing trade and commerce and 
associations representing agricultural and industrial labour. (5) A certain number 
of the members of the Conference to bo nominated by the Viceroy to represent 
such interests and views as may otherwise go unrepresented. 

Separation ol Executive and Judiciary 

The National Liberal Federation places on record its great disappointment at 
and protest against the manner in which Provincial Governments including Congress 
Ministries have failed to carry out separation of the Executive from the Judiciary. 

It considers the reform urgently necessary and urges that comprehensive 
schemes separating the two functions be carried into effect as early as possible. 

Defence 

1. Tfye National Liberal Federation strongly protests against the decision of 
his Majesty’s Government (a) to give an extended meaning to Indian Defence by 
making India share without her consent in the responsibility of delending Singa¬ 
pore and Egypt allhough no Buch responsibility has been laid on the shoulders of 
any of the Dominions vitally interested in the defence of these places, (b) to tieat 
one-tenth of the army in India virtually as an Imperial Reserve for utilization 
outside India in defence of British possessions between Egypt and Singapore, and 
(c) to make India liable for the payment of the maintenance charges of this Re¬ 
serve even when it is employed in defence of these possessions. 

2, In spite of the heavy burden of military expenditure borne by the country 
since the inception of the British rule, the Government have ulterly failed in their 
duty to equip the country adequately for defensive purposes. The Federation 
reiterates its demand tor (a) the rapid nationalization of the defence forces of India 
involving the replacement, of British troops and the Royal Air Force by Indian 
Land and Air Forces and the substitution of Indian for European officers in the Army, 
Navy and Air Forces of the country, (b) the redistribution of the existing defence 
expenditure so as to provide more money for the rapid development of the 
Indian Air Force, the organization of defence against air raids which has been 
rendered essential by the changed international situation, the Federation regretting 
that no steps have been taken in this direction and that the measures taken to train 
Indian pilots are extremely inadequate specially as compared with those taken in 
some of the dominions, (c) the removal of pro\incial and class restrictions reguiding 
recruitment to the army, id) a wide expansion, however possible on a compulsory 
basis, of the University Training Corps and the selection of cadets from the corps 
for admission to the Indian Military Academy, (e) the introduction of military drill 
and the establishment of cadet corps in schools in accordance with the recommend¬ 
ations of the Shea Committee, (f) a much wider extension of the Indian territorial 
force and (g) the taking of all necessary steps to make the people of this country 
more self-reliant in the matter of defence and to make India self-sullicient so far 
as possible in regard to the production of war materials. 

Indians Overseas 

Ceylon— 1. The National Liberal Federation strongly protests against the 
Ceylon Government’s policy of discrimination against Indians and their decision. 

(a) to dismiss and repatriate Indians employed in Government Departments 
since April 1, 1934, 

{b) to retrench Indian employees of more than five but less than ten years 
of service on a racial basis, if they do not voluntarily retire by the end of 1939. 

2. The Federation fully supports the decision of the Government of India 
to prohibit the emigration of Indian labour to Ceylon and urges it to take necessary 
measures to secure justice to the Indian community. . 

South Africa .—This Federation expresses its indignation and resentment at the 
continued ill-treatment of Indians in South Africa and the policy of segregation 
embodied in the Asiatic Land and Trading Act although there was no proof that 
Indians were violating any of the existing statutes, or were resorting to illegal 
38 
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practices and although the Union Government have undertaken under the Cape 
Town Agreement to treat the Indian community as an integral part of the popula¬ 
tion of the Union of Bouth Africa and to take steps to raise their position. 

Fiji .—'This Federation draws the attention of the Government of India to the 
grievances of the Indians of Fiji as stated in the resolution passed at the All-Fiji 
Indian Conference in November, 1938, and urges it to press his Majesty’s 
Government to agree to the appointment, ot an Agent, to the Government of India 
in Fiji which, in the opinion of this Federation, is necessary to develop better 
understanding between the Government of India and the Government of Fiji and 
to enhance the status of the Indian community. The war should not be allowed to 
stand in the way of the (satisfaction of this demand which ought to have been 
agreed to, long ago, by his Majesty’s Government. 

Malaya —'Tho Liberal Federation appreciates the action taken by the 
Government of India in stopping assisted emigration to Malava as a protest against 
the reduction of the wages of Indian labourers employed on plantations by the 
planters and urges it to prohibit all emigration of labour, whether assisted or 
unassisted, as has been done in the case ot Ceylon, in order to protect the rights 
of Indian labour. 

The Federation further impresses on the Government of India the need for 
taking steps to secure the rights of the Indian community m Malaya both in order 
to vindicate Indian self-respect and to raise the status of India. 

Indian Consular Service 

(a) In the interests of safeguarding the rights of Indians living in other parts 
of the British Empire as well as in foreign countries, the National Liberal Federation 
of India is of opinion that an Indian Consular Service should be developed on the 
lines adopted by the Dominions. 

{!>) Fending the development of such a Consular Service, the Federation urges 
the admission of Indians into the British Diplomatic and Consular Corps from which 
Indians have been so far scrupulously excluded. 

Reform in the Indian States 

(a) The National Liberal Federation of India welcomes the steps taken by 
some Indian Princes to associate their subjects with the administration of 
their states. 

(/>) The Federation reaffirms its complete sympathy with the natural and 
legitimate aspirations of the people of Indian states for civil and political liberties. 

(e) The Federation trusts that, the rulers of states will realize in their own 
interest that,, with the working of responsible government in the provinces, it is no 
longer possible for them to continue to administer their states on the existing lines. 
The Federation, therefore, urges the rulers to concede to their subjects without any 
further delay the right of security of person and property, liberty of speech and of 
the press, freedom of association, an independent judiciary, and to initiate adequate 
measures for the establishment of responsible government. 

War anil Industrial Development 

The National Liberal Federation urges the Government of India to take steps 
to encourage and develop all such industries as can be expanded or established on a 
sound basis during the war or are necessary in the larger interests of the country. 

Rural Economic Development 

The National Liberal Federation advocates measures to secure 

(a) the relief of agricultural indebtedness and the adoption of measures to 
check further fragmentation and facilitate the consolidation of agricultural holdings, 

(b) the embodiment in legislative enactments of the main principles of land 
revenue assessment in provinces where this has not been done, 

(c) substantial aid in the development, of industries, big and small alike, 

(d) a fiscal and monetary policy wholly in the interests of the country, 

(e) legislation for the more adequate protection of the labouring ’ classes 
both in urban and rural areas, 

(/) the early introduction of free and compulsory elementary education for 
both boys and girls, 

(</) adequate provision for medical relief and the promotion of public health 
particularly in rural areas. ‘ 



The All India Christian Conference 

Annual Session—Nagpur—27th. December 1939 

The Presidential Address 

The annual session of the Council of the All India Christian Conference was 
held at N air pur on the 27th. December 1939 and continued for the next two days 
under the presidency of Prof. Harendra Chandra Mukherjee , who in the course of 
his address said :— 

Before the present war, British subjects of the Dominions were permitted to 
enlist in the defence services and granted commissions, while Indian subjects of 
Uis Majesty were debarred from enjoying this privilege. Recently this injustice 
has been removed so far as Indians now resident in England are concerned which, 
naturally, is welcome to us. The policy needs to be carried to its logical conclusion. 
The time has come when the disabilities as regards recruitment to the defence 
service under which Indians labour in their own motherland have to be removed. 
The British administration does not seem to have realised how much India resents 
the existing policy excluding Indians from positions of responsibility in our 
own army. It has disappointed us that whenever we have asked that the officer 
ranks should be Indianised, wc have been told that India cannot provide a suffi¬ 
ciently large number of educated young men with military traditions and public 
school experience behind them. I have very carefully gone through the speeches 
made in both the House of Commons and the House of Lords by the British 
Cabinet and members of all the parties have noted the absence of any reference 
whatsoever to these two aspects of the defence problem, viz,, the throwing open of 
recruitment to members of every province so long as they can satisfy the army tests 
and the Jndianisations of the officer ranks. 

Indians have always been of opinion that the best proof that Britain can give 
of the genuineness of her desire to make India a partner in the Commonwealth is 
a radical change in her present defence policy. We feel that the British adminis¬ 
tration which has yet been unable to trust us fully will have only itself to blame 
if India, at any tune, has to engage in a large scale war with Borne aggressive 
nation inside her own frontiers and if the supply of soldiers coming from the so- 
called martial races fails. 

It is said that the present war is being waged for the purpose of creating a 
new world order and establishing the reign of peace and justice. That India is 
really desirous of abolishing for good the use of force as a means of setting inter¬ 
national diiierenc.es is evident from the unanimous suppoit accorded to the British 
Government at the present juncture. At the same time, it is but natural for India 
to enquire whether she, in her turn, will be permitted the enjoyment of that freedom 
for ensuring which men and money are being poured out of her borders lavishly. 
In this matter also, there is unanimity for our All-India organisations such as the 
Indian National Congress, the Muslim League, the Hindu Mahasabha, the National 
Liberal Federation and similar other political and semi-political bodies have declared 
in no uncertain terms their demand for indepeneence or its substance. 

Political India has always maintained that the history of the communal 
award amply bears out the view that the policy followed by the British Govern¬ 
ment is perhaps more responsible than any other single factor for the accentuation 
of the communal problem in its political aspect. From 10UG onwards, if not from 
a still earlier time, the British administration has sought to utilise the Muslim 
minority community as a counterpoise against the majority Hindu community 
which growing too nationalistic in its outlook and too insistent in the demands 
for political reforms has nearly always proved a thorn in its side. The private 
correspondence of Lytton, Curzon, Minto, Morley proves this beyond any doubt. 
Montague and Macdonald may be said to have only extended the application of an 
already accepted principle. Its culmination is found in the anti-national and utterly 
one-siued Communal Award of 1938. 

While no fair-minded Indian will ignore the existence of the communal prob¬ 
lem or minimise its importance, wc feel that the insistence on the communal diffi¬ 
culty as the slowness of political development is not the right attitude in the 
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matter. I shall go further and say that I have often felt that the improper and 
unreasonable stand often taken by some of our Mussalman brethren and by the 
Muslim League is more due to the encouragement received systematically from the 
British administration than from any other circumstance. I believe that our 
Mussalman brethren far from labouring under any special disabilities on account 
of their being a minority community have been favoured almost everywhere and 
that, at the expense of the majority Hindu community, with the result that to-day 
many, but not the more reasonable, partriotic and farsighted among them, are 
behaving like the spoilt children of the British administration, of Hindu weakness 
in yielding too easily its legitimate rights and recently of Congress precipitancy 
to placate them. 

I am constrained to add that the unusual consideration shown by the Congress 
Ministries has not had the effect anticipated, namely, of propitiating our Mussalman 
brethren and of removing their distrust. On the other hand, they have displayed 
what I am regretfully compelled lo call an increasing truculence and every demand 
that has been made have seemed to whet their appetite for more. 

I most willingly admit that my observations do not apply to every Muslim 
organisation ; for in spite of the claims put forward by the Muslim League to be 
the sole representative of our Mussalman brethren, there are other large, impor¬ 
tant and influential organisations which do not admit this to be the fact. It seems 
to me that any arrangement or compromise into which the Muslim League may 
enter cannot be binding upon the whole Mussalman community. The importance 
it has come to acquire in the eyes of the British Government is at least to a certain 
extent unwarranted by facts. But none the less neither the Muslim League nor 
its leaders seem to suffer from any lack of sclf-confidcncc for they have gone on 
making demand after demand without any one pointing out to them how hollow 
their claims to be the spokesman of the Mussalman arc. No one who has time to 
study the communal problem and to establish contact with both Hindus and 
Muslims can deny that the expectation of anything like an immediate and effective 
reconciliation between them is an impossibility. If further political progress is to 
depend on arriving at such an understanding, we may take it for granted that, for 
some time to come, we shall have to stop where we are at present. 

I contend that the diflicultics due to the communal situation have been 
exaggerated. Nor can they be removed so long aB both the Indian National 
Congress and the British administration approach the Muslim League and beg and 
beseech its co-operation. In my view, the solution will come only when the 
majority community and the British Government and other groups w r hich hold 
similar or identical views regarding the desirability of having a federated India 
come together and proceed with the task of hammering out a constitution which 
will not deny their legitimate rights to any social and religious group including 
our Mussalman brethren. If Dominion Status is to be conferred on us only when 
there is absolute unity, then indeed there is no chance of our ever getting it. It 
has also been pointed out from more than one quarter that the history of the world 
has proved that the kind of unity demanded from India has succeeded and not 
preceded the enjoyment of the fullest measure of independence- 

One might well point out that it was in the middle of the last war that the 
pledge of ultimate Self-Government was given to India in the House of Commons 
in August, 1917, that the Montague-Chelmsford reforms were framed and published 
while fighting was still going on and that a beginning to implement them was 
made during the same period. India would like to know what are the circumstances 
which are preventing the adoption of a similar policy if Britain is really desiious 
of meeting India’s wishes. At the worst, is it impossible for Britain to guarantee 
Dominion Status to India immediately after the war and, aB a proof of her good 
intentions, to import a popular element into the General Government by including 
in it a few representative leaders ? 

r rhe fact that India has been drawn into the conflict without any effort being 
made to ascertain her wishes has antagonised Indian feelings. India’s inferior 
constitutional status in the British Empire has hurt her sense of self-respect. She 
realises that it is her duty to do whatever lies in her power to destroy the reign of 
brute force. At the same time, she wishes to learn whether, as one of the results 
of the war now being waged into which she has been drawn, she is likely to enjoy 
here and now, the same blessings which are expected to come as the result of the 
joint efforts of all peace-loving nations including herself. And it is over this ques¬ 
tion that the present deadlock has come. The view of our community is that India 
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should give whatever help she can during the present struggle but that she ought 
to make it absolutely clear that as soon as it has been fought to a finish and power 
politics abolished, there should be immediate realisation of these her legitimate 
desires. 

Following the lead of our older race of leaders, the All-India Conference has 
condemned the Communal Award and has offered to either give it up or to have 
it modified under certain conditions. As a result of the visits paid by me to the 
different provinces of India, I found that our community has elected its representa¬ 
tives to the provincial legislatures on a communal basis only where there are 
predominantly large Indian Christian population. Elsewhere, Indian Christians have 
voted in what are called “general” constituencies and have helped to send non- 
Christians to the legislatures as their representatives. 

1 have not, up to the present, received any kind of report from any quarter 
that these non-Christian representatives are sacrificing the interests of their Indian 
Christian supporters in favour of their numerically stronger non-Christian supporters. 
The absence of such reports has been a source of very great gratification to me for 
it has proved beyond the slight shadow' of doubt that at least we, as a community, 
have developed the capacity to trust our brothers in blood from whom we differ 
only in the matter of professing and practising a different faith and that our 
attitude has been more than justified by actual experience. Granting for the sake of 
argument, ,that, here and there, Indian Christians are being treated badly on 
account of their numerical weakness which makes oppression easy, I would still 
exhort my co-religionists not to pin their faith for safeguarding their interests on 
communal representation but on the goodwill of their more powerful brothers 
in blood. 

I maintain that in our unfortunate motherland, torn asunder by party faction 
and communal distrust, a distinctly valuable contribution is being made by our 
small and apparently insignificant community and that if we only have sufficient 
wisdom to go a step further and to arrive at the unanimous decision to give up 
separate electorates, those who come after us will have to recognise the worth 
of our services to the motherland in assisting to weld together all her children 
into one nation. 

As the result of the very numerous contacts I was able to establish with non- 
Christian leaders holding widely different potitical views, I realised for the first 
time what a unique position our community has succeeded in securing for itself in 
the eyes of the more discerning sections of political India. To-day the Indian 
Christians have found his place in tne political picture. Our elected representatives 
in the different provincial legislatures are playing, and have played, their part with 
credit in the public life of the country and their support has been sought by all 
political parties, progressive and reactionary. 

But there is a striking way in which we can serve India. We must first of 
all endeavour to compose differences, if any, which exist among ourselves and 
then, as a community, act in such a way as to establish peace and goodwill among 
the divergent interests and contending parties whose constant bickerings are 
embittering the public life of our motherland. The Indian Christian community 
will fulfil a glorious mission enjoying as it does the goodwill and confidence 
of the two major communities, if it can bridge the gap at present separating them. 

We have our rights and our privileges as a minority community and these 
are guaranteed to us by legislation, but let me warn all that if we lay emphasis 
on these only, we shall forfeit that respect which has been worn for us by the 
unselfish and aevoted spirit of our old leaders. The only way open to a minority 
community to undertake and discharge the duty of assisting in the establishment of 
of peace and harmony in our motherland is to give up all claims to preferential 
treatment and thus to shame the more grasping and selfish sections of the Indian 
population into a deeper and more effective sense of their public duty. This has 
been done by our predecessors and it will have to be done again. Such a course is 
bound to entail sufferings and, as such, may be difficult for others but, most 
certainly not for those who profess to be loyal followers of the “Prince of Peace” 
and the “Man of Sorrows.” 

Resolutions—2nd. Day—Nagpur—28th, December 1939 

Resolution on War 

A resolution calling upon the British Government “to declare in unequivocal 
terms that freedom, justice and equality are the aims of the present war and that 
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the aim of self-government applies to India, which should bo declared to possess 
full Dominion Status immediately after the war ended” was adopted at the 
Conference on the next day. 

The declarations so far made by various statesmen, the resolution added, were 
not satisfactory and fell far below the requirements. The Conference appealed to 
the Viceroy and through him to statesmen in Britain not to let this opportunity 
slip for establishing the future relationship of the two countries on a basis of 
friendship and honourable equality and mutual assistance and co-operation. 

A resolution offering, lull and unconditional assistance to the British Govern¬ 
ment in the prosecution of the present war was also adopted by the conference. 

The resolution, which was moved by Mr. B. L. Rah a Bam, General Secretary 
of the Conference, stated, “India should otTer lull and unconditional assistance to 
the Government lor the prosecution of this war, since India stands for principles 
of freedom, self-determination and a truly democratic form of Government. For 
this reason, it calls upon Indian Christians to render every possible help to the 
Government.” 

Resolutions—3rd. Day—Nagpur—29th. December 1939 

Nationalistiu Constitution of India 

The following resolutions w r as passed by conference on the third day :— 

“As far as our community is concerned it shall be satisfied if the Constitution 
of India is based on a purely nationalistic ideal.” The resolution added : “Hiis 
Conference believes that a self-governing India cannot attain her full nationhood 
until every citizen is prepared to give lull allegiance and loyalty to the nation, 
irrespective of religious affiliation.” 

*lhe Conference deplored that negotiations among the accredited leaders had 
hitherto not created an atmosphere favourable to give effect to the nationalistic 
ideal and urged that they should lose no time in arriving at, an amicable settlement. 

The Conference further recommended that (a) statutory constitutional and legal 
guarantee be provided for the light, of free choice of religion and the pioteetion 
of religious rights of all Indian people individually and corporately, including speci¬ 
fic provision lor the right, of practice of worship ; and the propagation of religion 
without let or hindrance ; (b) an effective machinery be provided to ensure un¬ 
molested observance of religious life ; (c) statutory social and intellectual freedom 
for the individual and groups ; (d) statutory constitutional legal provision be made 
for freedom ol speech and discussion ; (c) all citizens must be deemed equal before 
the law irrespective of caste or sex ; and (f> all citizens must, have equal rights and 
obligations in regard to places of public resort maintained by the state or by public 
funds or dedicated by private persons for the public use. 



The All India Hindu Mahasabha 

Twenty-first session—Calcutta—28th. to 30th. December 1939 

The Welcome Address 

The twenty-first, session of the All India Hindu Mahasabha commenced at 
the Deshbandhupaik, Calcutta on the 28th. December 1939 under the presidency 
of Sj. Vevuyak I)amodar Snvarkar. Sir Manmatha Nath Mookarjee, Chairman of 
the Reception Committee, welcoming the delegates said :— 

As Chairman of the Reception Committee I accord you a most hearty welcome 
to this Conference of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha. In doing so, the words 
of welcome that I utter are not mere words of convention, but words which proceed 
from the i"most depths of my heart and genuinely represent the feelings of all 
who have for a good long time past been eagerly longing for the moment when 
this Conference would meet. That moment has now arrived. Our feelings on the 
occasion are a mixture of pride, joy, eimoiiraecincnt and gratitude,—in finding that 
in our unhappiness we have your sincere sympathy, that wc are not, so helpless 
as we at times feel and that many of >on haw ignored inconveniences and 
hardships of no mean order to come and stand by our side at this our hour of need. 
Hindu India at, the present, moment is faced with problems of immense importance 
and magnitude: but apart from problems of All-India nature, which must engage 
the attention of us all, the Ibovince of Bengal, in particular, has problems of her 
own which demand your immediate and most serious deliberations. And it is 
fortunate, therefore, that the Conference should he meeting here this year. Let me 
assure you that, you arc not holding this Conference a moment, too soon, for things 
are daily drifting from had to worse, and if indeed, there is any means of 
saving us, that means should he resorted to here and now. In the course of our 
deliberations you will have a clear idea as to how wc stand and you will, no doubt, 
try to arrive at a solution. In the meantime, once again I extend to you a most 
cordial and sincere welcome. 

Here, in this assembly, I find some of my most esteemed personal friends 
hading from parts of the country far and near,—stalwart, champions of the cause 
of Hindu India—in whose counsel and guidance I have very great faith. I shall 
not, for ol vious reasons, call up their blushes by naming them individually. 
Needless to say that their presence is peculiarly gratifying to me and I am 
personally grateful to them for giving me the pleasure of meeting them on 
this occasion. 

lint to you, Sir, T cannot, afford to omit to address a few words. Two years 
and seven months ago, when you found yourself free to engage in the service 
of your country, your countrymen remained for a time in breathless suspense, 
not being in a position to anticipate what course you would adopt. You soon 
dispelled the unfounded apprehensions, which some of them may have felt. True 
to the blood that Hows in your veins you declined to throw yourself into the 
different political currents, which purported to run their wonted course, and, 
ignoring tempting offers of positions and power, overcame all attractions and 
grasped the cause that was your own-the cause of Hindu India. With that love 
for freedom of thought and action which is a part of your nature, with that 
singular courage of conviction which has characterized your life from your boyhood 
and with an unflinching faith in your own principle* as regrads the salvation of 
the country in all its aspects, you refused to be caught in the flowing tides and 
took up the fight for our national uplift on lines that seemed to you right and 
proper. Your clarion call, let me assure you if you need any assurance at all, has 
awakened Hindu India from the dec]) stupor she was in. Hindu India has now 
risen for action, and w’O have no doubt, judging from the response she has given, 
that she will again rise to that glorious height which she once attained. Your 
presence in our midst £ir, has evoked an enthusiasm even in our rank and file, 
which, it is no language of hyperbole to say, is unique and unprecedented. 

I have said, Hindu India will rise ‘again’. I have used the word ‘again* 
not without due deliberation. For, speaking for myself, I say without reserve 
that if once more something approaching that position is attained, I shall be 
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perfectly content. To me it is plain that a nation, that can rise to that highfc, 
passes beyond the reach or range of foreign domination and becomes a covetable 
partner of other nations of the world. Not even in my wildest dreams have I 
ever dreamt a vision of our glory, which can make me feel as proud as I am 
when I review our own glorious past. I know this utterance of mine will evoke 
a derisive smile on the lips of many, and I am familiar with that trite saying, that 
is often levelled against us from more quarters than one, that a object nation, 
which has no present to speak of, must fall back upon its glory in the past. The 
charge amuses me for I am one of those who firmly Delievo that it is because 
we (To not suflicicntly care to know or think of our past that we are in this sad 
plight to-day. 

India’s Glorious Past 

It will not be disputed that in mental, moral and spiritual sciences and in 
all matters connected with the inner life of man, the Hindus had attained 

1 >erfcotion, and at a time when the rest of the world was enveloped in darkness, 
hit turning to the material side of our existence, which is perhaps more pertinent 
to the occasion, let me tell you that there is hardly any item on which our 
ancestors did not excel and compare favourably with, if not actually surpass, the 
peoples of other countries of the world. 

Whether in literature, mathematics, astronomy or in the physical sciences, 
pure and applied, the achievements of the Hindus, centuries ago, laid the foundation 
of all the present-day progress and marvels that wo boast of. 

In Grammar, Linguistics, the Fine Arts (dancing, music, dramatic arts, etc.), 
Architecture, Pain ling, even Medicine and Surgery, in all these fields the perfection 
attained by the ancient Hindus remains unsurpassed to-day and there is hardly 
anything in the modern world which approaches the eminence which they attained. 

The wide circulation, throughout the world, of Indian talcs and stories (e. g., 
the Panchatantra, about which it has been said that next to the Bible it has been 
translated into the most of the languages of the world) inspired whole nations, and 
to them Kings and Princes paid attention and honour. Their researches in 
Chemistry, Ballistics, and Metallurgy were unrivalled. And even the building and 
wielding of air-ships was not unknown. Their attainments in weaving, spinning 
and dyeing have not been equalled by anything in modern days. 

For about 8000 years India played her part as one of the foremost maritime 
countries. She had colonies in Pegu, Cambodia, Java, Sumatra, Borneo and other 
countries. She had trading settlements in Southern China, in the Malayan 
Peninsula, in Persia, Arabia and even in Egypt. Arts, such as that of ship-building, 
were dealt with in treatises which themselves formed a huge mass of literature. 
Intercourse with foreign countries by way of the sea are referred to and narrated 
in many of the books. When the Homans conquerred Egypt they encouraged 
direct sea-trade with India and broke down the restrictions of trade which had 
been imposed in the Arabian Sea. Macropolo mentions Indian iron as being sold 
in the markets of Kerman, from which they were taken by Persian merchants to 
Venice. Adrisi says that the Hindus excelled in the manufacture of iron and steel 
and had workshops wherein they forged the most famous sabreB of the world. Prof. 
Saycc says that cotton, thread and cloth were exported by the sea to the head of 
the Persian Gulf from India in 4000 B. C. and they found their way very early to 
Egypt. Herodotus describes a wool better than that of the sheep. Fine Indian 
muslins were in great demand and commanded fancy prices in the Roman Empire 
and in Mediaeval Europe. Other industries and commerce,—in lac, wheat, rice, 
cinnamon, gum, coal, sugar, oils, clarified butter, silk, precious stones and the like,— 
flourished remarkably. Our ancient literature affords abundant evidence of the 
fact that, Indian colonies were established far and wide and even in the Islands 
of the Pacific Ocean, in which Indian culture and civilization were transplanted 
bodily and on a most excellent footing. Trade-routes were discovered with 
admirable ingenuity and utilised with remarkable success. 

Time will not permit me to go into details. But I may say with confidence 
that it was no merely the richness of her natural resources that made India the 
world’s mart. Her success was in a far greater measure due to the skill and 
inventive genius of her artisans, the enterprise and ingenuity of her ship-wrights, 
the perfection atained by her in theoretical as well aB practical sciences, the 
excellence of her knowledge in the techniques of arts and crafts, and her great 
power of organization. This position she attained and continued to retain for a 
number of centuries. 
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Downfall of Hindus 

How India came to lose that position, I do not know ; for history is silent on 
the point and researches have produced no clear or connected account. In any 
case, it is no use crying over spilt milk. Suffice it to say that internal dissensions, 
internecine strifes, onslaughts from outside, foreign domination and repression 
weakened and enervated Hindu India, which once occupied the highest pinnacle 
of glory and brought about her ruin,—an annihilation, complete and perfect from 
all conceivable points of view. 

To add to the causes which have been enumerated above, there came into being 
two more, connected with each other, the combined effect of which has been to 
produce a giadual but steady diminution in the man-power of the Hindu nation. 
With the advent of the Moslems and later on of the Christians, India came to 
have three main religious communities. The Moslems and the Christians are 
communities the very essence of whose religion is proselytism while the Hindus are 
not a proselytising community. This proselytisation found a ready field by reason 
of the rigid rules of caste which either purported to keep sections of the Hindu 
community out of the recognized Hindu fold or, what is more, as happened in 
some parts of the country, meted out to certain sections of the Hindu community 
treatment which often amounted to insult and humiliation, such as is not 
possible for human being to brook. Readily, therefore, would people, 
subjected to such indignities, revolt and break away and go over to one or other of 
the two faiths, which would receive them with open arms. The process has 
been slow and gradual, but at the same time steady. The loss which Hindu 
community thus suffered Irom Moslem and Christian proselytisation has been a 
loss of considerable magnitude. 

More than a quarter of a century ago the effect was detected and a serious 
note of warning was sounded, notably by Col. [J. N. Muklierjee in Bengal and Lala 
Lai Cliand in the Bunjab, that, the Hindu bad become ‘a dying race’. This warning was 
ignored, or, at any rate, no seiious notice was taken of it. To all it must have 
appeared that the position was true in point ol fact ; and if the position was true 
in fact it must ha\e been also obwous to all that the only remedy lay in trying to 
check the decay and reioup the loss. But on the question as to whether that remedy 
was to be applied, there has always been a sharp difference of opinion. The fchiddhi 
and Sangathan movement lias been doing a good deal of work, no doubt ; but oil 
the other hand, there is a section of Hindus, by no means negligible, whose 
religious conviction will not permit them to countenance it. The question is a very 
delicate one and is, at the same time, equally difficult of solution ; while the position, 
in point o fact, is that during the last bO years, Hindus in Bengal have dwindled 
down from bb per cent to lb per cent of the total population. Sentiments, which 
one would like to base on grounds of religion, would know no logic ; whereas if the 
objection has really no religious sanction at. its back but is due only to a prohibi¬ 
tion imposed for the reason that the practice was considered prejudicial to the best 
interest of society, as it existed at the time, the objection may perhaps be 
surmounted. In interpreting prohibitions of this character, one lias to bear in mind 
that even as regards the laws to lie found in our Smritis, there is a mixture of 
moiality, religion and law, and that in the interpretation of such laws one has to bo 
careful "to see if an inflexible rigidity was actually contemplated. On the other 
hand, while it may often ho necessary to dig up roots and have them re-embedded 
after making the soil more fertile and to prune or cut away old withered branches 
so that healthy shoots with a new life may hurst forth, yet, at the same time, one 
has to be cautious to remember that it will not do to destroy roots and branches 
and all. To bring about a satisfactory reconciliation 1 can only think of tw T 0 
possible contingencies,—the advent of some law-giver to whom all will bow down 
their heads or the finding of some agreed basis on which the whole community can 
proceed. Both these possibilities, however, are too remote to be within the range 
of probability. And if we wait tor either to happen before we think of rallying 
under one common banner, there will, in all probability, remain nobody to lift the 
banner itself. Let us, therefore, proceed in the light of our respective convictions, 
bearing no ill-will towards those who may entertain a contrary view. And let not 
one section of the community try to force its own views on the other ; for, such a 
course would be productive of a cleavage in our ranks, not less disastrous than the 
loss that we would be seeking to make up. At the same time, I do not see why 
one section of the community should ever think of treating another with anything 
else than on a footing of equality or otherwise than with love, affection ana even 

39 
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respect. And notwithstanding the difference of opinion to which I have just 
referred, I do not see why it should not be possible for us all to regard as Hindu 
any who “regards this land of Bharat Varsha, from the Indus to the Seas, as his 
Father-Land aB well as his Holy-Land.” The difference, to my mind, does not offer 
any obstacle to our marching forward as a united nation and putting forth a 
united demand for national emancipation. We stand for equal opportunities for all 
in public affairs, with special considerations for such brethren of ours as may be in 
need thereof. 

In thinking of the unity of a nation, one cannot ignore that there is a natural 
barrier between the invader and the invaded, the conqueror and the conquered, the 
ruler and the ruled. The proposition is too fundamental to require any argument. 
In view of the role in which the Moslems and then the British came into this 
country, if is plain to my mind that it is only to the extent that there has been a 
fusion between either of them and the people of Hinduslhan, only to the extent 
that there has been a merger as it were, that the natural barrier has been removed. 
The first notable occasion after the British conquest when Hindus and Moslems stood 
on a common platform was at the time of the iSepov Mutiny. Speaking on this 
occasion, Sir Richard Temple, at one time a Provincial satrap, observed,— 

“The Brahmins were too numerous in their ranks ; they were fanatical and 
they had the brains to contrive mischief when discontented.” 

And after referring to some of the causes of the Mutiny, he proceeded to say,— 

“This brought about a very unusual combination between Maliomedans and 
Hindus.” 

This combination, however, which was characterised as ‘very unusual’, was by 
no means a combination arising out of a common feeling of nationalism between- 
Hindus and Moslems. The Indian National Congress started with an ideal of 
nationalism, which to all intents and purposes, would regard both Hindus and 
Moslems as children of the soil, and that indeed was a very laudable and correct 
attitude for the Hindus to take ; for Hindus, by religion and culture, are tolerant 
of the presence in their midst of people of other faiths and would always be 
prepared to share their lot with those who may have come and made llimlusthan 
their home. Whatever may have been the reason why this idea of nationalism was 
tolerated by our rulers -in a letter of Mr. Hume, the founder of the Indian 
National Congress, to Sir Auckland Colvin it was said— 

“A safety-valve for the escape of great and growing forces, generated by the 
British connexion was urgently needed and no more efficacious valve than the 

Congress could be devised”. 

We must be grateful to those Indians who conceived the idea. The Hindus 
joined the organization in numbers, and Borne of the better minds amongst the 
Moslems, equally broad and sympathetic, recii> located. For a time it seemed that 
the two sister communities would go hand in hand and try by all legitimate means 
in their power to have their wrongs righted, their grievances remedied, their 

political condition ameliorated But side by side with this movement, another 
counter-movement grew up, gaining strength from day to day, which kept aloof 
from the Congress, but with the same objective of achieving the political emancipa¬ 
tion of the country which the Congress was striving for. Its creed was not that 
robust nationalism which would regard Hindus and Moslems as children of the 
same soil, whose political destinies were to remain linked up together. Its scheme 
of emancipation was fundamentally based on an ambition, communal in its essence, 
of securing a domineering position for Islam in the land of the Hindus. It made 
no secret of its ambition to win from day to day a position for Islam “which may 
bring her opportunities to fulfil her destiny in this country.” Notwithstanding this 
avowed object and schemo, which in later years could not fail to attract the notice 
of even a casual observer, the Congress has in recent, years failed to faco facts, 

minced matters and lulled itself into an unfounded belief that by acceding to the 

demands of the Moslems, even to the detriment of Hindu interests, it would be 
able to placate the Moslems and rouse in Moslem minds the true nationalism that 
would be for the welfare of the country as a whole. The whole career of the 
Congress during the last two decades has been marked by a desire to secure this 
idea of nationalism by giving in from point to point. For instances we need not 
go too far back. 1 shall give you two of the more recent instances concerning the 
Province in which you now are : the amputation of the ‘Bande Mataram,’ which 
perhaps is the unkindest cut that one can think of ; and the assent to 
the GO per cent in the services ratio, One other instance 1 may give, but in 
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fairness to the Congress T must say I cannot lay the blame for that on their 
shoulder. I refer to it only for the purpose of showing that the Hindus in 
Bengal have always surrendered to Moslem demands without caring to 

scrutinize whether they are lust or unjust. I refer to the removal of ‘Sree and 
Lotus’ from our University crest. The demand was justified on the plea that 
had there been a ‘Lotus’ alone or a \Sree’ alone, both of which are found in 
ancient Moslem inscriptions and writings in Bengal—there would have been no 

objection, but it was the combination of the two that was regarded as a deliberate 

insult to the religious sentiments of the Moslems of Bengal. 

Moslem Division of India 

But what has been the reciprocity on the other side ? A Pakistan, presenting 
a vista of common biother-hood of Islamic nations from Turkey in the West to 
East Bengal in the East, including in it the Moslemised portions of India on 
its North-Western Frontier, such as tSind, Baluchistan, N.-W. Frontier Province 
and the Punjab, under the supremacy or leadership of any one of the independent 
Islamic Nations of the West. A revised scheme by which “the Moslems of India 
call upon the British Parliament to replace the Government of India Act of 1935 
by another which should lead the country to resolve itself into an independent 
confederacy of culturally homogeneous free States.” In the preamble to this 

scheme it is said— 

“Whereas the Constitution provided in the Government of India Act of 1935 
is not acceptable to the Moslems of India, because 

(a) it is framed on the assumption that India is a composite nation which 
it is not and does not promise to be, so long as the Hindus and Moslems, the 
two leading or major nationalities of India, continue to remain divided into two 
different social ord >rs drawing direct inspiration in every detail of life from 
two fundamentally different religions or cultures, 

lb) the democratic majority Government, which it has established in most 
provincial units and aims to establish at the centre, will in reality be a Government 
of a single majority nationality viz., the Hindus, on whose sufferance the other 
nationalities will have to live, 

(c) it, will reduce the Moslems perpetually to the position of a helpless 
minority at the centre and in most of the British provinces, as well as in all 
but a few of the several hundreds of Indian States, 

(d) it will deny to them opportunity of economic regeneration and of free 
and independent cultural development on Islamic lines, 

(e) t neutralizes their historic importance in the country and eliminates for 
ever prospect, of their acquiring a status whereby they may exercise a steadying 
influence on the administration of the country and 

(f) it helps to intensify and perpetuate the prevailing cultural clashes between 
the Hindus and the Moslems, religious, social, economic, educational and political- 
all operating to put ofi indefinitely India’s attainment of independence.” 

Referring to the division of India into zones, the scheme suggests that 
the following should constitute the four Moslem zones : The north-west and the 
north-east blocks, the Delhi-Lucknow block and the Deccan block. The rest of 
dismembered India would resolve itself into cultural zones for Hindus. 

A more recent edition of the scheme to which my attention was drawn the 
other day, and which, if any thing, seemed still more perfect. 

What remains then of the dream of “a common fatherland”, of “children 
of a common soil”, of “All-India nationalism.” 

The most efficient of the factors that go to constitute peoples into a nation 
is their will to be one homogeneous unit, and even though two communities may 
be distinct from the point of view of language, culture or religion or even from 
the point of view of all these elements together, if they have a common homeland 
and a genuine desire to unite together in one common political and economic 
interest and there is no desire in one to benefit at the cost of another, one 
common nationhood is possible. But national unity is impossible where one 
community is anxious to further its own religious, political or economic aims 
regardless of what may happen to another. 

It seems clear from the ideas which the schemes aforesaid represent that 
it is the perpetuation of the differences, or rather the broadening, more and more, 
of the gulf that so unfortunately exists between the two communities which ia 
intended ; while there can be no two views possible that if both are to remain 
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together in peace and amity the differences that exist must be made up as 
quickly as possible. It has come as a painful surprise that even the idea of a 
Constituent Assembly to compose the differences, which appears to me to be the 
only real solution of the question, has been turned down by some of the Moslem 
leaders on the ground that “India is not fit for democracy.’’ 

I am firmly of the view that what lias happened now should have been 
foreseen, if only a little fore-thought was bestowed at the time when the Government 
of India Act of 1919 and the Reforms which it brought in its train wore 
introduced. The relegation of Hindus to the appellation of “Non-31 u ham mad an” 
or “General”, in my humble opinion, sounded the death-knell of Indian nationalism. 
How a community, possessing any degree of sell-respect, could assent to the 
obliteration of their very name from the Constitution is a thing which passes 
my comprehension. Those who were the guardians of our rights at the time 
raised no protest and to-day the position is that tlic Hindu in some parts of his 
own Himlustlian compares himself with the Jew in Hitler’s Germany. For this 
our thanks are due to ourselves, for we would not, dare to speak out lest, we he 
suspected as communal and we were prepared, when necessity arose, to let down 
the whole of Hindu India for the sake of a few Moslem supporters. It is time 
now that our eyes should open and wc should be ali\e to the realities of the 
situation. 

A great mistake, if mistake be the word that, should be used in respect, of 
it, was the attitude that our friends of the Congress took up in connection with 
the t^imon Commission. T may be permitted to quote wlmt our veteran leader 
Bhai Farmananda has said in this connection. He lias summed up the position 
in these words : — 

“The report of the Himon Commission contained proposals much more suitable 
for the Government of this country than the present. Act. is. The Himon Report 
condemned Moslem Communalism and paid little heed to the clamour of the 
Moslems for what they called ‘rights’ at the expense of other communities. 
Besides, there is no indication of a Communal Award in that report. The 
I'rovincial Autonomy which formed part of the Himon Commission’s report is 
more in accordance with the professed ideals of the Congress and of nationalism 
than the I’rovincial Autonomy under the present Act which the Congress has 
accepted. If the Congress had possessed statesmanship and foresight it would 
have accepted the Himon Commission scheme. 

Having started the movement of boycott, of the Himon Commission, Congress 
leaders declared ihat they were not even prepared to read the report of the Himon 
Commission. The Moslems were naturally not very pleased with it, nevertheless 
they would have accepted it. The British Government, however, thought that if 
they could formulate a scheme which would meet with the whole-hearted approval 
of the Moslems, they would make permanent allies of them”. 

At the three Round Table Conferences, held in London in the years 1931 to 
1933, as the result of which the present Constitution emerged, it is well known 
that the Hindu cause w f as not actively represented ; it. rather went by default. 
In this connection it is worthwhile to refer to a letter which a member of the 
Joint Helect Committee, who supported the cause of Hindus because he believed 
it to be just, wrote to Hir Nripendra Nath Sircar, in which he said, 

“Is it not useless to try to help your country men when they are determined 
not to help themselves.” 

I have heard it said often and often that the Congress is the only w T ell organised 
political party in this country, that it has all along fought for the cause of India’s 
freedom and that what little of self-government we have received to-day has been 
the result of its single-handed efforts and sacrifices. I speak in no carping spirit 
and should be sorry to be understood aB making any disparaging remarks against a 
body which has borne its fair Bhare in the struggles of tne past. But I may be 
permitted to say with respect that the achievements, such as they were, were the 
achievements of individuals and the credit for what may have been achieved can in 
no event go to the ‘policy’ which the Congress has pursued, for the last twenty 
years or more. And, when the history of India’s constitutional progress comes to 
be written, there is a risk of its being said that what measure of self-government 
we have to-day was not obtained by the present-day Congress but rather in Bpite of 
it. Indeed, much of the defects and drawbacks that we Hindus feel as being vices 
in the Constitution are entirely due to this policy. 

Cue example is sufficient—the cancerous Communal Decision, with regard to 
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which the policy even to-day, notwithstanding stray declarations made here and 
there by individuals, is the policy of “neither accept, nor reject”. Why this 
indifference ? Why this indecision ? Or, is it that you are afraid of giving out 
your mind ? Whose interest are you serving by this singularly curious attitude ? 
1 am nervous of treading on grounds with which I am not well-acquainted. But 
I may be permitted to say frankly that I do not understand why, having willingly 
taken the responsibility of Government., though with the object of wrecking, the 
Congress Ministry in the several Provinces have resigned at this critical time. In 
the face of the Declaration of 1919 as regards the policy of His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment with reference to India and with full knowledge of the explanations that 
have been given ot that Declaration, can anybody think that there has happened 
anything fresh, except that, the bargaining has failed, which can justify the course 
that lias been adopted. In the negotiations that have been going on, except, for 
the very casual rein once to Hindus, here and there, thcic has been, l feel pained 
to sec, no real recognition of the existence of the Hindus apart from the Congress. 
The situation lias been brought about, by the indifference of the Hindus themselves 
and by tacitly permitting the Congress to play the role ol the sole deliverer of 
goods. Time has come when it must he made clear to everybody and in every 
quarter that the Hindus are no longer prepared to let this state of things to 
continue. 

I find 1 am guilty of a digression. I was talking of the fundamental differ¬ 
ences that there have been in the conception of nationalism between the two great 
communities. Efforts to secure a Uindu-Moslem unity, so much to be desired for 
the mutual benefit of both, have, if must he admitted, so far failed. And I venture 
to think that so long as these differences in the view points exist,, there is no 
chance of such unity. In the nationalism of Moslems, there is essentially an 
element, of a desire lor supicmaey, —often expressed in the form that the British 
took India from the Moslems and, having held India in trust for so many years, 
are now bound to give her back to the Moslems, if to anybody at all. I am not 
indulging in imagination, hhicli a thing was openly said in the Bengal Legislative 
Council a lew years ago, and it is repeated publicly by some Moslem leaders in 
their speeches now-a-days. It, is this attitude, which, tor want of a better expression, 
1 would call a spirit, of conquest, religious and cultural, if not. also territorial, that 
has bet'ii responsible for a series of events, which have estranged the two commu¬ 
nities more and more, and of which I may he permitted to mention some that arc 
within recent, memory. The blood-curling Mopla atrocities of Malabar of the year 
1921-22 wore enquired into by the Congress Enquiry Committee, but no report of 
the enquiry was published on the ground that it would be impolitic in national 
interests to gi\e publicity to the findings. These outrages were followed by what 
is known as the Multan tragedy in connection with which even the Moslem leaders 
admitted that oppressions of the worst type had been perpetrated by Moslems on 
helpless Hindus. About, this time or soon thereat ter in 1923 took place the e\ents 
connected with the conversion of the Malkana Rajputs to the Hindu fold, in the 
course of which, there were serious troubles at Agra. Muttra, Bharatpur, ^aharanpur, 
etc. Soon after followed the Kohat tragedy, in the course of which, it is said, a 
whole population of twenty thousand were driven out of their homes, lands and 
avocations and had to migrate to a different area for food and shelter. In 192(>, 
there were riots of gigantic magnitude in Calcutta and in Patna, and about the 
end of that year Swami Sraddhananda was murdered. Then followed a number of 
murders of Arya Samajists, one notable case being the murder of Lala Nanak 
Chnud of Delhi. The well-known Rangila Rasul agitation, which came in the train 
of these murders, brought about further riots and murders and M. Rajpal, the 
Publisher of the Rangila Rasul, after escaping from attacks on two occasions, 
succumbed to the third. The murder of Bholanath Ben in Calcutta is another 
instance. In and since 1932 there were and have been troubles in Hyderabad, 
Bhopal, Bahawalpur, Rampur and other Htatcs, and Hindu citizens of those States 
have felt aggrieved by reason of the differential treatment accorded to them, prejudi¬ 
cial to their interests, in respect of recruitment to public services, observances of 
religious practices, facilities for education, imposition of alien languages and so on. 
In some of these places, attempts on the part of the Hindus to ventilate their just 
grievances have been sought to be frustrated by measures which are repressive or 
coercive and in some others certain changes have been introduced in the name of 
‘reforms’, but they more or less seek to perpetuate Moslem power. In Kashmir 
the Moslem population were virtually on the point of overthrowing its Ruler, and 
it was with considerable difficulty that a rapprochement was brought about. In 1935, 
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thc Shahidganj agitation created a deplorable situation in and outside Lahore, 
involving serious loss of property and of lives. Lastly, deserve mention the 
communal riots of Meerut which took place only the other day, the origin and 
object of which I would rather not discuss. 

In considering the present, position of the Hindus, we in Bengal cannot 
forget our sister Province, the Punjab where, as here, the Hindus are in a minority. 
The anti-national and undemocratic Communal Decision has placed these two 
Provinces in a peculiarly unfortunate position. In the Punjab, just, as much as 
in Bengal, measures have been adopted ny the Ministry with Moslem Premiers at 
their head, to undo settled facts and vested rights, for the benefit of one community 
—at times, an artificial community which is the creature of a statute—regardless of 
their deleterious effects on all others. Ho far as the Punjab is concerned, my 
knowledge of the Province is too scanty to enable me to say anvthiny with confi¬ 
dence. But having had occasion to study the Pills which have acquired the name 
of the Black Bills of that Province and considering their effects on the law as it 
stood before ] could only say that it was reformation with a vengeance, and it was 
time that the legislators should definitely cry halt. 

Coming nearer home and to my own Province, in mentioning onr grievances, 
I mnst give first rank and precedence to the Communal Decision. I propose to 
say very little about it because all vocabulary has been already exhausted in its 
condemnation. In the Montague-Chelmsford Report, of 1918 they said, 

“But we can see no reason to set up communal representation for Muham¬ 
madans in a Province where they form a majority of the voters”. 

In the Simon Report of 19,19, it was said, 

“We are clearly convinced (hat separate communal electorates serve to per¬ 
petuate political divisions on purely communal lines”. 

“Communal representation—(lie provision by law that particular religious 
community shall be represented in a popular legislature solely by members of its 
own body, with a guarantee as (o how many communal scats there shall be—is 
an undoubted obstacle in (he way of the growth of a sense of common citizenship”. 

With these authoritative declaration was eventually adopted, and the name 
of Mr. Ramsay Macdonald will go down in history as a great British Premier who 
to quote from the extracts 1 have just given, succeeded in ‘perpetuating political 
divisions” and in imposing an “undoubted obstacle in the way of the growth of a 
sense of common citizenship”. To Mr. Gandhi’s fast also w r e are thankful for the 
final shape which the decision took, and if there was any doubt as to what exact¬ 
ly happened the position hns now been made clear by the Mahatma himself. As 
the result of Mahatma Gandhi’s intervention the decision led : (1) to the perpetua¬ 
tion of communal electorates for the depressed classes, by means of primary 
elections, and (8) to the creation in Province like Bengal, where there were practi¬ 
cally no depressed classes, of ‘Scheduled Castes’ to whom class representation was 
conceded, such representation being carved not. out of the total number of seats 
but out of the number allotted to the non-European, non-commercial and other 
non-special scats. 

In Bengal the representation of nou-scheduled caste Hindus was thus made 
48 in a House of 250. 

As regards the ratio, Sir Samuel Hoarc, heckled, if 1 may use the word, by 
Sir N. N. Sircar and unable to point to any ground justifying the excess, could 
only say— 

‘‘We were left completely free to take what decision we thought fair; I am 
not prepared to go into the reasons for this decision”. 

This ‘fair’ decision has brought the Hindus of Bengal to a position which has 
made them utterly helpless and hopeless, and they feel that they are on the point 
of being made homeless as well. The communal ratio as regards public services 
had been fixed, without due regard to the contributions which the HirnluB have 
made to the making of Bengal or to the requirements of the efficiency of the service 
themselves, irrespective of the question of literacy, but on the basis of the propor¬ 
tion of the numerical strength of the tw r o communities,. including women, children 
and even babes in arms, as residing within the boundaries of Bengal. The circum¬ 
stances that have made the Bengal Hindus a minority community in Bengal have 
been ignored. The Hindus feel that they have had no fair deal in this matter, 

On the strength of this ‘fair’ decision the Ministry in Bengal have been able 
to get passed the new Calcutta Municipal Bill which secures to Moslems addional 
Beats in the Corporation of Calcutta, not on the basis of population, not on the 
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basis of eligibility to vote, nor again on the basis of the amounts of rates and 
taxes paid,—on no rational basis whatever. This indeed, is a very serious thing. 
Popular government does not mean that the government is to be popular with and 
to look to the interests of the party to which its members belong, but a government 
which will look to the interests and welfare of all those, irrespective of creed, colour 
or caste who are committed to its care. 

The sad plight, into which the Hindus of Bengal have been placed, is a 
matter about which you will have to hear and form you conclusions and, if possi¬ 
ble, devise a remedy. The state of things, such as it is, bailies description. During 
the last couple of years or so, reports have been constantly received from various 
parts of East Bengal, complaining of a persistent, Anti-Hindu propaganda which, 
it has been alleged, is being carried on against the Hindus with the object of curb¬ 
ing, crushing and injuring Hindu interests, culture and claims. The most harrow¬ 
ing tales of crimes against person and property have come from some particular 
areas such as the districts of Noakhali, Pabna and Malda. The allegations are 
indeed very serious and call for immediate careful enquiry. Regret has been ex¬ 
pressed in several quarters that the injudicious utterances, in many instances, 
highly provocative and communal, of some of the Moslem leaders have emboldened 
their followers to take up a most hostile attitude towards the Hindus. The request 
of the Premier, who has promised an enquiry into the allegations, a list of them— 
not exhaustive but, illustrative and in respect of only one particular district, namely 
Noakhali, has been made by two of our members on the basis of authentic informa¬ 
tion received. They have, however, said 

“The situation undoubtedly demands that, an immediate equiry should be 
instituted in a manner which will inspire the confidence of the Hindus. No enquiry 
will be effective unless persons who may come forward to give their evidence in 
support of the allegations are given an assurance that they will be protected 
against, direct or indirect, harassment and victimization. As a result of our tour 
in the districts and also of our prolonged discussions with various representatives, 
we have found that Hindus in certain parts of the province are living to-day in 
an atmosphere of panic and terror and no enquiry can ever be conducted without 
this assurance being openly given and scrupulously adhered to. In our present 
statement, for obvious reasons, we cannot disclose our evidence. AVe have neither 
the power to give protection to the persons involved nor the resources to prevent 
the evidence from being tampered with. But, evidence will be adduced, if an honest 
enquiry is made, for every charge we make.” 

Let us hope that the promise of enquiry which has been made by the 
Premier rill bo fulfilled. AVe shall anxiously await his report in the matter. 

Fellow Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen, you will pardon me for detaining 
you so long. The opportunity, which I have had to-day, is not one which is 
likely to come again, and that is my justification ior taking so much of your 
time. Let me hope that with your help and under your guidance the Hindus 
will realise the situation they are in, that they will consolidate and rally under 
one Hindu banner, and that, not, looking to tins body or that for the redress of 
their grievances, they will stand on their own legs and fight, for their own cause,— 
a cause which is essentially righteous and in which they want nothing more but 
nothing less than what to them is justly due. They have no ill-will towards any 
of the other communities and they declare in the words of their esteemed President— 

u If you come, with you ; 
if you don’t, without you ; 

and if you oppose, in spite of you 
the Hindus will continue to fight 
for their 

National Freedom as best as 
they can.” 

The Presidential Address 

The following is the full text of the Presidential address delivered by Sj. Veer 
Damodar Vinayak Savarkar :— 

I gratefully acknowledge your appreciation of whatever services I have been 
able to render to the Hindu cause during the past two years of my tenure of 
this presidential office, which has persuaded you in calling upon me to preside 
over this session also for the third time in an unbroken succession. The keen 
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consciousness of the overwhelming contrast between the stupendous amount of 
work ought to be done if we want to realise our noble aspirations in full and the 

relatively scanty output of work actually done by us all, weighs so heavily on my 

mind that you all know I wished and tried to transfer the task of leading the 

Hindu movement on some mightier Herculean shoulders and re-enter the rank of 

soldiers as a lighting unit. But, firstly, because the Commander also is a soldier 
in part and must obey the common will and secondly, because the very fact that 
the actual output of work falls far short of the enormous requirement makes it 
incumbent upon us all not to cease from standing by our posts against all odds 
under the most adverse circumstances which this our generation has to face and 
thirdly on account of the encouraging fact that thousands of eminent brave and 
devoted new workers have entered the field and assure me that they shall see to it 
in the spirit of a Bratap that the Hindu cause triumphs bet ore this generation 
passes away and have actually given just a glimpse in fact of this their grim 
lesohc during the Nizam Ci\il .Resistance Struggle—do I yield to your kind and 
almost compelling pressure to accept the otlicc of the President of the Hindu 
Malmsahha lor the third time in spite of my failing health. 

W»thin the limited space of a presidential address like this it is hardly 
possible to take even a cursory notice of the thousand and one events and 
problems which Jlindndom had to face during this year locally, provineially and 
generally from Hind to Assam. The bloody orgies in which the Moslem mobs 
indulged only recently in the anti-Hindu riots at Hukkur and other places in 
Hind, the continuous camgaign of raids committed by the Moslem tribes on the 
North-Western Frontier Provinces rendering Hindu life and property in daily 
danger ; the looting of towns and villages by Moslem gangs proclaiming all along 
with drum-heating, “No Moslem need he distmhed, only Hindus will we loot”; 
hundreds of anti-Jhndu riots and outrages committed by the Moslem fanatics 
at various places in the II. ]\, Bihar and Bengal this Moslem ‘goondaisni 5 on 
the one hand and the polished and parliamentary Moslem Lencue on the other,— 
which, treating Hindu minority with Ihe gentle civilities indicated above in Hind, 
Punjab and Bengal com plain with righteous indignation that the Moslem minority 
is the oidy suileiing saint throughout the world; then the C'ongrcss-League- 
Government, negotiations which threaten to prove damaging to Hindu interests in 
a far more alarming degree than even the notorious Communal Decision has 
proved to he and above all the war situation which has given a handle to the 
Government to restore autocracy in all its pristine glory putting the hands 
of the clock of constitutional progress in India full fifty years back all these 
and several other events require to he dealt with in details. But 1 must leave 
them to he treated thus by the several resolutions which will have to he proposed 
in special connection with them and to the leading speakers who in cases may 
deal with them more authoritatively either owing to their local acquaintance with 
the details or their expert study of the special questions in hand. Ho that the 
little space at my disposal may he better utilized m dealing with those basic 
principles, policy and programme which should guide our movements in general 
and on which we must now concentrate our attention and efforts for at least a 
couple of years to come. Nevertheless while dealing with these, I shall, of course, 
have occasion to treat with some of those outstanding current events too, but oidy 
by way of illustrating their central message and hearing on the Hindu movement 
in general. 

Nizam State Ary a Satyagraha 

Of all these events which took place during the current, year, the most 
outstanding one from the Hindu Hangatlianist point, of view and one which has 
an abiding message for our future policy and programme is, of course, the 
campaign of Civil Resistance which we had to carry on against the anti-IIindu 
policy of the Nizam Government for full six months during this year. It was a 
veritable crusade, as righteous as heroic. Our Arya Sanmji brethren had to bear 
the brunt, of the fight: not less than ten thousand Aryas joined the fight and 
fought so bravely as to demonstrate that the sacrificial fire lighted un by Maharshi 
Dayanand Hwamiji, the first and foremost Hindu Hangatlianist oi our age, burns 
brighter and brighter as days pass by and his mission has not fallen into 
undeserving hands. Not less than five thousand civil resisters defied the anti- 
Hindu bans of the Nizam Government and kept up the fight with unflinching 
courage and admirable tact oil the Hindu Mahasabha flank. But what is more 
encouraging to note from the pan-Hindu point of view is the fact that it was 
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not only the Arya Samaj and the Hindu Mahasabha, though these two in the 
main led the struggle, but it was the whole Hindu brotherhood in general which 
joined hands and participated in the movement so whole-heartedly and with such 
fervor under the Hindu flag that without this and sacrifice throughout India we 
could not have carried on the struggle to such a successful termination. This 
fact to my mind constitutes the really abiding achievement we could record— apart 
from the detailed demands which the Hindu Bangathanists had compelled the 
Nizam Government. to grant. For this Dharma Yurldha, this fight for the 
righteous Hindu cause proved to demonstration that in spite of castes and creeds, 
sects and sections, llindudom as a whole docs still pulsate with a common 
National Being. Behold, the thousands of Hindus leaving their hearths 

and homes, their nearest and dearest, marching on even at the risk of 

their lives to the rescue ot their co-religionists and compatriots in the 
Nizam State whom they had perchance never seen or known personally. The 
Punjaheeb and Bir.dhis, Bengalis and Beharis, Marathis and Madrasis, Brahmins and 
Bhungis, Banatunists, Arya Samajists, Sikhs, Jains, Lingaits, the rich and poor— 
every one who was proud of being a Hindu marched on under a common Hindu 
banner for the vindication of Hindu honour and fa<ed untold miseries, outrageous 
riots, bayonets and lathi charges, hunuer and thirst and even death but kept 

asserting to his last breath “Hindu Hharma-ki-jay, Hindnsthan lliiiduonka.” 

Take, for example, the case of Sj. Reddy or some of those Hindu Bangathanists 
who were ordered to be flowed or ‘lathied’ for raising shouts of “Bandc Mataram” 
and 11 Hindnsthan Hiuduunka.” For each stripe and lathi stroke they went on 

repeating ‘‘Bande Mataram” and ‘‘Jlindusthan lliiiduonka”. Many brave son died 
under tortures, Amongst them was master Badushiv Tathak, a Maratlia hoy under 
sixteen yea is of age who had to carry daily heavy stones on his head in spite of 
his hitter complin*.Is that, he sulleied keen pangs in his chest, hut he would not 
apologise and had to lay down Ms life in consequence. You will read such 
nurnerors examples of heroic devotion to the Hindu cause in the authenticated 
histories oi this movement which are going to be published shortly by both by the 
Arya Samaj and the Hindu Mahasabha. Why, there are present, in this very pandal 
leaders and gentlemen of unimpeachable integrity who had themselves passed 
through such ordeals while they were, under imprisonment in the Nizam jails as 
leaders or soldiers lighting out. this ‘Dharma Yuddha,’ this crusade in vindication of 
Ilindn faith, Hindu treedom and Hindu honour. 

These crusadeis leeeived no pay nor were their families promised pensions. 
Many of them had resigned their services and professions earning in cases thousands 
a month. All of them knew they weie unarmed, marching against an armed force 
and from the fate which those who preceeded them they knew they will be tortured, 
starved, lathied and bayoneted too and yet they marched forth voluntarily, for there 
was no conscription but moral. You -will be surprised to know that alter the news 
of the outrageous lathi charges at Aurangabad on the Hindu Baugatlia- 
nist prisoners volunteers came in larger numbers to our Sfubirs to register their 
names and some who had then only recently returned after serving their first term 
in the Nizam jails as ci\il resistors, insisted on being sent again to defy the anti- 
Hindu bans in the Nizam Btate. 

The fact that such a Hindu Force consisting of fourteen to fifteen thousand 
civil resisters could lie raised at the very first, blare of the trumpet call by the 
Hindu Sangathanist, party to-day is a lesson for us and for all those who dare to 
treat our demands lightly, These fifteen thousand Hindu Bangathanists constituted 
a force superior to those English or German forces who a;e now lighting in Europe, 
for their respective nations in moral courage and had it not been only a civil resis¬ 
tance movement and had we been in a position to face our opponents, bayonet for 
bayonet and rifle for rifle, chances are, they would have proved superior to them in 
an armed resistance too. But even if we let chances alone what is actual is also 
enough to encourage our Hindu Bangathanist Tarty in India with the bracing up 
consciousness of having won a moral victory and on the other hand to warn all 
anti-Hindu forces that they should henceforth think twice before they treat the 
resolutions of the Hindu Mahasabha as lightly as they were wont to do. What we 
resolved in heroic words at Nagpur or Bholapur last year has been translated into 
heroic deeds before we reassemble at Calcutta on the eve of this ensuing year. 

One more aspect of this struggle deserves special emphasis inasmuch aB it is 
sure to exercise a liberating influence on the future of the Hindu movement in 
general. The Nizam Civil Resistance Campaign has broken the demoralizing spell 
40 
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which weighed like an incubus on the Hindu mind for some twenty years in the 
past that no cause, howsoever righteous it may be in itself from the Hindu point of 
view, should be deemed righteous unless the Congress was pleased to certify it as 
“National” which word in ninety-nine cases out of hundred proved to be tantamount 
with the word “anti-Hindu” and that no movement on an all-India scale should be 
or could be carried out successfully unless it was sponsored and let on by the 
Congress Flag. Even in the case of the murderous Moslem riots at Kohat or the 
general massacres of Hindus perpetrated by the Moplas from village to village in 
Malabar the Hindus did not even dare to condemn the Moslem fanaticism on a 
pan-Hindu scale all over India, because the step was not certified by the Congress 
as “National.” The Congress wanted to plav the same game even in this case and 
dictatorially anathematised the Nizam Civil Resistance Movement as 'communal,’ as 
‘anti-national.’ But this time the Hindu Sangafhanist Party had an ideology of its 
own conception of what is really national or otherwise interpreted in the light of 
reason that had freed itself from the blind and unquestioning subservience to any 
inner voices which on their own admission were sure passports to Himalayan errors 
or new lights which scarcely made darkness visible and subservience to any Papal 
bulls issued by the Congress Church and marched on to the rescue of their Hindu 
co-re-ligionists and compatriots in the Nizam State led on by the Hindu Flag. The 
movement rapidly spread throughout flic length and breadth of the country from 
Peshawar to Madras. On that one single evening, for example, of the “Nizam 
Nishedha Day” as well as “Hindu Nation Day,” not less than a crore of Hindus 
were found gathered under the Hindu flag in capital cities and towns throughout 
India in pursuance of the mandate of the Hindu Saiigalhanist Party to back up the 
Hindu movement which seemed only to flourish the more the Congress 
anathematised and opposed it as communal and anti-national. 

Why did the Congress oppose it ? The Congress wanted to reform the States : 
well was not Hyderabad the biggest and yet the worst ruled autocratic State in 
India ? It was at least as worth while to introduce constitutional reforms and 
restore civil liberties in the Nizam State as in the tiny Taluka-like Stale of Rajkot, 
Did not Gaudhiji want us to believe that the Reform movement of that petty 
Rajkot had assumed the magnitude of an all-India question, that the whole Indian 
Ocean was set on fire in the tiny tea cup of Mr. Vee.rawala ? And yet the question 
of demanding constitutional reforms for nearly a crore of subjects in the Nizam 
State which the Hindu Mahasabha had undertaken and was fighting for, seemed to 
him so remote and unconnected with the Indian question that lie could not spare even 
as much sympathy or interest as ho would for the Ahyssinians in Africa, for the 
Spanish or the Czechs in Europe. Not only Gaudhiji but no Congressite, neither 
the backward nor the forward nor the inward block or their heads stepped out to 
condemn the Nizam Government even after the inhuman lathi-charges on the Hindu 
civil resistors at Aurangabad Jail or the bloody riots at Hyderabad, 'then, again, 
did not the Congress patronize civil liberties ? Was it not a fact that under the 
Nizam Government even the life and property of millions of Hindus was held in 
daily danger, no freedom cither of speech or worship 01 association worth the name 
existed ? Then why did not the Congress join hands with the Hindu Sangathaiiists, 
who were engaged in a life and death struggle to secure these civil liberties in the 
State or at least pass a resolution to support the justice of their demands ? Was 
it because the Hindu Sangathaiiists went to the field as Hindus instead of as 
Indians ? 

Well, if may be a sin for a Hindu to do even a good thing as a Hindu expect 
on the election day when he has to vote for a Congressite who lias to state himself 
as a Hindu, as a unit in the Hindu electorate 1—But when the Moslems in Kash- 
mere rose with the help of outside Moslems in an armed revolt against the Hindu 
king, demanding representation for the Moslems as Moslems,-did not Gandhiji 
write as a born democrat, that if the Hindu king of Kashmere could not satisfy 
and allay the discontent of the Moslems who formed 85 percent of his subjects he 
had no moral right to rule but should forthwith abdicate and retire to Kashi ? 
Well, more than 85 per cent of the subjects of the Nizam are Hindus, they had 
only resorted to unarmed civil resistance to the intolerable religious, cultural and 
political persecutions, with the help of their co-religionists outside the States, but 
did Gandhiji, the born democrat, advise the Nizam too to abdicate and retire to 
Mecca ? No, on the contrary, he wrote in so many words that he was overwhelm¬ 
ingly concerned throughout the Civil Resistance Movement “not to embarass His 
Exalted Highness the Nizam.” 
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I can recount a hundred and one petty mischiefs also which Congressiles of 
the “national” brand were busy playing to defeat this Hindu Sangathanist move¬ 
ment against the anti-Hindu policy of the Nizam Government, but that is not what 
I intend to deal with here. Suffice it to say that the Hindu Mahasabha could 
secure the sympathy even of some M. P.s in England and persuade them to 
and protest against the horrible oppression at the Aurangabad jail and during the 
Hyderabad riots the Hindus had to undergo—but no Congress Ministers in all the 
seven provinces touched the subject even with a pair of tongs, initiated not even a 
discussion in the Congress or Indian Legislatures, not uttered a word in defence of 
the Hindus against the Nizam Government although these very Congress Ministers 
could threaten to resign altogether in the case of the pettiest Rajkot affair. 

The moral is plain and must be plainly told. So long as the Congress 
continues to hug to the ‘Pseudo-National’ ideology as it does to-day, its policy is 
bound to be anti-Hindu, is bound to betray Hindu interests howsoever just and 
legitimate they be. Just think ; if the Hindu Electorate had voted for the Hindu 
banghatanist Representative and thus had Hindu Mahasabha Ministries in Bombay, 
Madias and other parts—could they have remained so callously indifferent to the 
oppression the Hindus had to undergo in Hydeiabad ? What tremendous pressure 
they could have brought to bear on the Nizam Government in staying its hand 
from out-Heroding llcrod. 

It was essentially to emphasize this point, that whenever the Hindus are 
oppressed as Hindus and especially at the hands of the Moslems the Congress 
simply will not raise a finger in their dciencc, that the Hindu Banghatanist must 
take iij> the task of defending themselves on their own shoulders and if they mean 
to do so they can do it in spite of the Congress indifference or even opposition, 
that the Nizam Civil Resistance Movement was launched by the Hindu Bangha- 
tanist leaders independently of the Congress under a Hindu Flag. The struggle 
was a test, case to begin with the prospective Van-11 indu Movement and vre Hindu 
Banghatanists were not only not Rajkoted at Hyderabad, but on the contrary came 
out with Hying colours out of this testing ordeal inasmuch as we have recovered 
and net utilised through this struggle our Racial and Cultural homogeneity, our real 
National self which under a swoon of self-forgetfulness during the last hundred 
years or so was all but obliterated. 

One word about the political Reforms announced by the Nizam Government 
and the undertaking it has given to grant the Hindus Civil, Cultural and Religious 
liberties in consideration of which the Civil Resistance Movement was suspended 
by the Hindu Muha Babha in the spirit of responsive co-operation and accommoda¬ 
tion for which H. E. IJ. the Nizam had graciously pleaded in his announcement. 
The Hindu Maha Babha thanks the Nizam Government for the general amnesty of 
all Hindu Civil Resistors. It, w T as a step in the right direction. But since then 
the Nizam Government has not, moved ns quickly as it ought to have done in 
introducing the Reforms in themselves inadequate and halting in practical operation. 
The Muha Babha is extremely anxious to open out some way to peaceful constitutional 
progress and restore lasting amity between the Hindus and Moslems in the state and 
therefore, it begs to draw the pointed attention of the Nizam to the fact that any 
unreasonable delay in putting the Reforms in actual operation cannot but prove 
dangerous and give rise to discontent which is perfectly avoidable if but the 
Nizam Government takes time by bis forelock before it is too late. And the second 
thing that is most urgent is the fact, that the Nizam Government should hold 
some of the fanatical local Moslem officials in leash who counting on an ultimate 
support from the Central Government are still harassing tho Hindus every now 
and then. 

If the local fanaticals are strictly dealt with by the Government in some cases 
the Moslem zealots will soon come to their senses all over the Btate. I hope these 
warnings will be taken by the Nizam Government in the amicable spirit which 
prompts me in sounding them. 

The splendid and sustained struggle the Hindus have carried on at Delhi in 
connection with the Shiva Mandir affair deserves also an All-India homage. It 
too sounds the same warning that the Congress does not and will not and cannot 
defend a Hindu-cause aggainst an anti-Hindu aggression. But inspitc of it all the 
overwhelming Buffering and sacrifice in men and money in connection with the 
Shiva Mandir at Delhi shall not go in vain if but only those Hindus who pledge 
to safeguard Hindu interests and are not enslaved to the Congress ticket, are sent 
by the Hindus on a Hindu Banghatanist ticket to represent them to the corpora- 
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tion. The Pan-Hindu spirit which this struggle has lit up will prove the real 
Shiva. On the site where stood the tiny mud-hut which has been so high-handedly 
destroyed, I already see rising before my mind’s eye a magnificent temple of 
Shiva and thousands of pilgrims crowding to worship at it before a decade passes 
away. Successful resistance the Hindus offered in defence of their legitimate rights 
at Khamgoan, Mahad, Blmgalpur and several other places during this year are also 
full of significance and testify to the fact that the spirit of self-assertion is con¬ 
solidating the Hindus under the Hindu Maha Babha’s lead. But I must not lose 
myself in the labyrinths of detailed events any longer and address myself to the 
chief task. I have set before me in this address of outlining the fundamental basis 
and general policy and programme on which 1 wish we all should concentrate our 
attention for at least a couple of years to come. 

It is encouraging to note that thousands of those who brought up from their 
early days under the influence of the pseudo nationalistic ideology current in the 
Congress camp and were consequently so thoroughly prejudiced against any thing that 
was connected with Hindutva that they militated against the very woul Hindu as 
something superstitious, out of date, unworthy of a progressive pal riot to own, 
should now be evincing a genuine desire to know all about, the Hindu Maha 
Bablia, its policy and immediate programme. The case of no less a personality 
than Mr. Tairsee whose sad death all Bombay lamented only a couple of months 
ago can serve as a case in point, lie was reputed to lie one amongst the first, ten 
citizens of Bombay, a rationalist of rationalists, one of the. foLomost Oongressitcs. 
Yet after I had casually explained to him the Hindu Banghatanist. ideology as 
expounded in my Nagpur speech, he publMy confessed that the rationalism which 
made him shun the word Hindu or Hindu Banglmtan as a crass superstition was 
itself the crassest of superstitions. He not. only joined our party but proudly 
accepted the presidentship of the Bombay Provincial Hindu Bablia. Through-out 
my extensive tours I have come across thousands of the intellectual class who 
simply militated against the Hindu idea at its first mention and when cogently 
explained rubbed their eyes in a doubting mood at. its second mention and half of 
them pressed for a closer acquaintance with it while the other half simply capitulated 
at its third mention. There has grown of late enormous curiosity throughout India 
to know something of the Hindu Maha Bablia, its aims and as to what is its 
programme and this demand at times comes from foreign countries as well. That 
is the reason why I wish to devote this address mainly to enumerate categorically 
the leading principles and tenets on which the Hindu movement, is based and to 
outline its general policy and some outstanding details of its immediate programme. 
It will serve as a cogent statement, of our case and may be utilized as a basis for 
a manifesto in future to an organized Hindu parly in the Legislatures as well as 
a handy guide to our workers and propagandists in the press and the platform. 
It may involve some repetition of a truth as also of a falsehood as about the only 
means to east the mentality of a w r hole people into a required mould As long as 
falsehood holds the propagandists field truth must speak out to silence it as many 
times as the former repeats a lie. 

The following are some of the basic tenets and aspects of the Hindu 
movement:— 

(a) Every person is a Hindu who regards and owns this Bharat Bhumi, this 
land from the Indus to the Seas, as his Father Land aR well as his Holy Land 

i. e., the land of the origin, of his religion, the cradle of bis Faith. 

The followers therefore of Vaidicism, Banatanism, Jainism, Bndhism, Lingai- 
tism, Bhikhism, the Arya Samaj, the Brahmo Samaj, the Devasamaj, the Prar- 
thhana Samaj and such other religions of Indian origin are Hindus and constitute 
Hindudom i.e., the Hindu people as a whole. 

Consequently the so-called aboriginal or hill tribes also are Hindus ; because 
India is their Father Land as well aB their Holy Land, whatever form of Religion, 
or worship they follow. 

This definition therefore, should be recognised by the Government and made 
the test of Hindutva in enumerting the population of Hindus in the Government 
census to come. 

(b) The wtprd Hindu is not of a foreign origin nor connected with the advent 
of the Moslems in India, as was erroneously suspected for a time undpr the mis¬ 
chievous influence of some alien scribes. Our Land and our people were at times 
called Sapta SindhuB even by our Vaidic Rishis. 

Thousands of years before Mahomed, the Moslem Prophet was born, the 
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ancient Babilonians knew us as “Sindhus” and the ancient Zenda A vesta refers to us 
as Hindus. One of our province on this side of the Judus has retained this ancient 
appelation of our Land and people down to this day as “Sindhu Desh” and its 
people as “Sindhu fSindh). In our modern Prakrits the Sanskrit ‘*SV is often 
transformed into ‘ ha . .lust as the word ‘ Kcshari ’ in Sanskrit or ‘ Krishna ’ has 
been transformed into Hindu Prakrit as ‘KehnrV and 1 Kanha ’ even so the word 
‘ Sindhu ’ has been transformed into modern Prakrits as 1 Hindu Those who want to 
have the point exhaustively and conclusively treated may read my book “Hindutva”. 

(c) Hinduism, Hindutva and Hindmlom In expounding the Ideology of 
the Hindu movement it is absolutely necessary to have a correct grasp of the 
terms. From the word “Hindu” has been coined the word “Hinduism” in English. 
Tt means the schools or system ol religion the Hindus follow. The second word 
‘Hindutva’ is far more comprehensive, and refers not only to the religious aspect 
of the Hindu people as the wool “Hinduism” does but comprehends even their 
cultural, linguistic, social, and political aspects as well. It is more or less akiu to 
“Hindu Polity” and its nearly exact translation would be “1 linduness”. The third 
word “Hinduuom” means the Hindu people spoken of collectively. It, is a collective 
name for the Hindu AVoild, just as Islamic denotes the Moslem Woild. 

(d) We Hindus aie a Nation by ourselves :—In my presidential speech at 
Nagpur I had, for the iiist time in the histoiy of our recent, politics, pointed 
out in bold lelief that, the whole Congress ideology was vitiated ‘ah initio’ 
by the unwitted assumption that, the territoiial unity, a common habitat, 
was the only factor that constituted and aught to and must, constitute a 
Nation. This conception of a Teniloiial Nationality has since then received a rude 
shock in Europe itself horn whi«-h it was inipoited wholesale to India and the 
present, War has just died my asseition by exploding the myth altogether. All 
Nations carved out, to order on the Territorial design without any other common 
bond to mould each ol them into a national being have gone to rick and ruin, 
tumbled down like a house of cards. Poland and Czechoslovakia will ever serve as 
a stern warning aaninst, any such efforts to liamc heterogeneous peoples into such 
hotchpotch Nations, based only on the shifting sands of the conception of Territo¬ 
rial Nationality, not cemented by any Cultural, Racial or Historical affinities and 
consequently having no common will to incorpoiate themselves into a Nation. 
These treaty-Nations broke up at the first, opportunity they got : the Herman part 
of them went, over to Cennany, the Russian to Russia, Czechs to Czechs and Poles 
to Poles. The cultuial, linguistic, histoikal and such other organic atlinities proved 
stronger than the territorial one. Only those Nations have peisisted in maintaining 
their National unity and identity during the last, three to four centuries in Europe 
which had developed Racial, Linguistic, Cultural and such other organic atlinities 
in addition to their Territorial unity or even at times in spite of it and consequently 
willed to be homogeneous National units—such as England, France, Germany, Italy, 
Portugal etc. 

Judged by any and all of these tests which go severally and collectively to 
form such an homogenous and organic Nation, in India we Hindus are marked out 
as an abiding Nation by ourselves. Not only we own a common Fatherland, a 
Territorial unity, but what is scarcely found anywhere else in the world, we have 
a common Holy Land which is identified with our common Father-Land. This 
Bharat Bliumi, this Hindusthan, India is both our ‘Pitribhu’ and ‘Puiyabhu’. Our 
patriotism therefore is doubly sure. Then we have common atlinities—cultural, 
religious, historical, linguistic, and racial—which through the process of countless 
centuries of association and assimilation moulded us into a homogeneous and 
organic Nation and above all induced a will to lead a corporate and common 
National life. The Hindus are no treaty Nation—but an organic National Being. 

One moro pertinent point must be met as it often misleads our Congressite 
Hindu brethren in particular. The homogeneity that wieldB a people into a 
National Being doeB not imply the total absence of all internal differences religious, 
Racial or Linguistic of sects and sections amongst themselves. It only means that 
they differ more from other people as a National unit than they differ amongst 
themselves. Even the most Unitarian Nations of to-day—say the British or the 
French—cannot be free from any religious, linguistic, cultural, racial or other 
differences, sects or sections or even some antipathies existing amongst themselves. 
National homogeneity connotes oneness of a people in relation to the contrast 
they present to any other people as a whole. 

We Hindus, in spite of thousand and one differences within our fold, are 
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bound by such religious, cultural, historical, racial, linguistic and other affinities 
in common as to stand out as a definitely homogeneous people as soon as we are 
placed in contrast with any other non-Hindu people—say the English or Japanese 
or even the Indian Moslems. That is the reason why to-day wc the Hindus 
from Kashmere to Madras and Sindh to Assam will be a Nation by ourselves— 
while the Indian moslems are on the whole more inclined to identify themselves 
and their interests with moslemB outside India than Hindus who live next door, 
like the Jews in Germany. 

Borne well meaning but simple minded Hindus amuse themselves with the 
thought and hope against hope that in as much as the majority of Indian 
Moslems also are in fact allied to us by race and language and had 
gone over to the Moslem fold in living memory of this very generation, they 
could easily be persuaded to acknowledge this homogeneity and even blood 
relation with the Hindus and merge themselves into a common National 
being if but we only remind them of these affinities and appeal to them in their 
name. These innocent souls are really to be pitied. As if the Moslems do not 
know of it all. The fact is that the Moslems know of these affinities all but too 
well : the only diffidence to he taken into account being that while the Hindus 
love these affinities which bind a Hindu to a Hindu and to dwell on them with 
pride—the Moslems hate the very mention of them and arc trying to eradicate the 
very memory of it all. Borne of them fabricate histories and gcneologics to connect 
their origin with Arabians or Turks ; they are trying to carve out a separate lan¬ 
guage for themselves and graft it as best, as they can on the Arabian stock ; they 
are carrying on a campaign against the Hindu lamily names such as “Tambc” and 
“Modak” which in parts like the Kokan convert-Moslems still bear and replace them 
by Arabian ones and are bent on widening the cleavage deeper and broader by re¬ 
moving every trace which may remind them of having once something in com¬ 
mon with the Hindu stock. Their religious and theocratic traditions join 
hands in impressing upon their mind that Hindustan is not and cannot be 
a Dar-ul-Islam, their country which they may love until and unless the 
Hindus—the kafirs-are either converted to a man to Islam or are reduc¬ 
ed to helotaye paying the Zizia to some would-be Moslem Sovereignty over this 
land. The very word “Hindusthan” stinks in their nostrilB. I am not referring to 
these items here in any spirit of either condemnation or justification. 1 am telling 
the simple fact which no Moslem can honestly contest that Islam a8 a whole wants 
on a deliberate design to assert itself in India as a Nation altogether heterogenous 
with the Hindus and having nothing in common with them. Consequently, it 
ought to be clear even to these well meaning Hindu simpletons that this refusal 
of the Indian Moslems to merge in a common National unit leaves the Hindus, 
negatively too, as a Nation by themselves. 

(e) Bwarajya to the Hindus must mean only that “JFiajya” in which their 
“Bwatva”, their “Hindutva” can assert itself without being overlooked by any non- 
Hindu people, whether they he Indian Territorials or extra Territorials. Some 
Englishmen are and may continue to be territorially born Indians. Can therefore 
the overlordship of these Anglo-Indians be a “Bwarajya” to the Hindus 7 Auranga- 
jeb or Tipu vrere hereditary Indians, nay, were the sons of converted Hindu 
mothers. Did that mean that the rule of Aurangazeb or Tipu was a “Bwarajya” 
to the Hindus 7 No 1 although they were territorially Indians they proved to be 
the worst enemies of Hindudom and therefore, a Shivaji, a Gobindsingh, a Pratap 
or the Peshwas had to light-against the Moslem domination and establish a real 
Hindu Bwarajya. 

Consequently, under the present circumstances too all that an Indian National 
State can mean is that the Moslem minority in India will have tho right to be treated 
as equal citizens, enjoying equal protection and civic rights in proportion to their 
population. The Hindu majority will not encroach on the legitimate rights of any non- 
T1 indu minority. But in no case can the Hindu majority resign its right whjch as a 
majority it is entitled to exercise under any Democratic and legitimate constitution. 
The Moslem minority in particular has not obliged the Hindus by remaining in 
minority and therefore, they must remain satisfied with the status they occupy 
and with the legitimate share of civic and political rights that is their proportionate 
due. It would be simply preposterous to endow the Moslem minority with the 
right of exercising a practical veto on the legitimate rights andf privileges 
of the majority and call it a “Bwarajya”. The Hindus do not want a change of 
masters, are not going to struggle and fight and die only to replace an Edward 
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by an Aurangajeb simply because the latter happens to be born within Indian 
borders, but they want henceforth to be masters themselves in their own house, in 
their own Land. 

(f) Consequently, the name “Hindustan’’ must continue to be the appellation 
of our Country such other names as India, Hind, etc. being derived from the 
same original word Sindhu may be usod not only to signify the same sense—the 
land of Hindus, a country which is the abode of the Hindu Nation. Aryavarata, 
Bharat-Bhumi and such other names are of course the ancient and the most 
cherished epithets of our Mother Land and will continue to appeal to the cultured 
elite, In this insistence that the Mother Land of the Hindus must be called but 
“Hindusthan”, no encroachment or humiliation is implied in connection with any 
of our non-Hindu countrymen. Our Parsee and Christian countrymen are already 
too akin to us culturally and are too patriotic and the Anglo-Indians too sensible 
to refuse to fall in line with us Hindus on so legitimate a ground. Ho 
far as our Moslem countrymen arc concerned it is useless to conceal the fact that 
some of them are already inclined to look upon this molehill also as an in¬ 
superable mountain in their way to Hindu-Moslem unity. But they should remem¬ 
ber that the Moslems do not dwell only in India nor are the Indian Moslems the 
only heroic, remnants of the Faithful in Islam. China has crorcs of Moslems. 
Greece, Palestine and even Hungary and Boland have thousands of Moslems 
amongst their nationals. But being there a minority, only a community, their 
existence in these countries lias never been advanced as a ground to change the 
ancient names of these countries which indicate the abodes ot those races whose 
overwhelming majority own the land. The country of the Poles continues to be 
Poland and of the Grecians as Greece. The Moslems there did not or dared not 
to distort them but are quite content to distinguish themselves as Polish-Moslems 
or Greecian-Moslems or Chinese-Moslems when occasion arises. Ho also our Moslem 
countrymen may distinguish themselves nationally or territorially whenever they 
want, as “lliudusthanee Moslems” without compromising in the least their separate¬ 
ness as a religious or cultural entity. Nay, the Moslems have been calling them¬ 
selves as “Hindustanis” ever since their advent in India, of their own accord. 

But if in spite of it all some irracible Moslem sections amongst our country¬ 
men object, even to this name of our country but that, is no reason why we should 
play cowards to our own conscience. We Hindus must not. betray or break up 
the continuity of our Nation from the Hindhus in Rigvcdic, days to the Hindus 
of our own generation which is implied in “Hindustan” the accepted appellation 
of our Mother Land. Just, as the land of the Germans is Germany, of the English 
England of the Turks Turkisthan, of the Afghans Afghanistan—even so we must 
have it indelibly impressed on the map of the earth for all times to come a 
“Hindustan”— the land of the Hindus. 

(g) The Pan-llindu flag The “Kundalini Kripanankita” Gerua Flag shall 
be the Flag of the Hindu Nation with its DM, the Hwastik and the Sword. It 
appeals to sentiments cherished by our race ever since the Vedic days. Those 
who like to realise the inner spirit and know the ‘raison detre’ of its design and 
the symbols would do well to read the special tract I have written styled “the 
Pan-Hindu Dhwaj.” 

It must be emphasised in this connection that all those Hindu flags other 
than this which arc current amongst the Hindus as the colours of the different 
constituents which go to form our Pan-Hindu brotherhood such as the Sanatanists, 
the Hikhs, the Jains, the Aryas, etc., will be respected by every Hindu as his own 
inasmuch as they are but different manifestations of the common Pan-Hindu spirit. 

Nor should it be supposed that the Hindu Flag implies any inherent anta¬ 
gonism to the several colours of our non-Hindu countrymen. The Moslems are 
welcome to have their own religious colours to represent their own community. 
In short, we shall respect any Flag which any section of our countrymen adopt 
whether religious or political, whether it is the Moslem League Flag or the 
Congress Tri-colours or the Red one,—so long as it continues to respect in 
return the Pan-Hindu Flag and does not antagonise it but continues aB allied 
colours. But Hindudom as a whole will be represented by the Pan-Hindu 
Flag alone, 

(h) The Sanskrit shall be our “Debbhasa”, our secred language and the 
“Sanskrit Nishtha” Hindi, the Hindi which is derived from Sanskrit and draws 
its nourishment from the latter, is our “Rashtrabhasa” our current National 
language 
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Besides being the richest and the most cultured of the ancient languages of 
the world, to us Hindus the Sanskrit is the holiest tongue of tongues. Our scrip¬ 
tures, history, philosophy and culture have their roots so deeply imbedded in the 
Sanskrit literature that it forms veritably the brain of our Race. Mother of the 
majority of our mother tongues, she has suckled the rest of them at her breast. 
All Hindu languages current to-day whether derived from Sanskrit or grafted on 
to it can only grow and flourish on the sap of life they imbibe from the Sanskrit. 
The Sanskrit language therefore, must ever be an indispensable constituent of the 
classical course for Hindu youths. 

In adopting the Hindi as the National tongue of Hindudom no humiliation 
or any invidious distinction is implied as regards other provincial tongues. We 
are all as attached to our Provincial tongues as to Hindi and they will all grow 
and flourish in their respective spheres. In fact some of them aie to-day more 
progressive and richer in literature. But nevertheless, taken all in all the Hindi 
con serve the purpose of a National Pan-Hmdu Language best. It must, also be 
remembered that the Hindi is not made a National Language to order. The fact 
is that long before either the English or even the Moslems stepped in India the 
Hindi in its general form had already conic to occupy the position of a National 
tongue throughout Hindusthan. The Hindu pilgiim, the tradesman, the tourist, 
the soldier, the Pandit travelled up and down from Bengal to rundli and Kaslnnere 
to Rameshwar by making himsell understood from locality to locality through 
Hindi. Just as the Sanskiit was the National language of the Hindu intellectual 
world even so Hindi has been for at. least a thousand years in the past the 
National Indian Tongue of the Hindu community. Added to that and as a 
consccmcnce of that, wc find even to-day that it. is undeistood and even spoken as 
a mother tongue by a fair larger number ol people than is I he case with any 
other Hindu language. Consequently it must he made comptilsoiy for every Hindu 
student through secondary schools at any rate to learn Hindi as his Pan-1 Imdu 
National language without neglecting in (he least his training in his provincial 
mother tongue 

By Hindi we of course mean the pure “Sanskrit Nistha” Hindi, as we find 
it for example in the “Satyartha Prakasli” written by Maharsi Daynnand Saiasvvati. 
How simple and untainted with a single unncecbsary loieign word is that Hindi 
and how expressive withal. It may be mentioned in passing that, Svvami 
Dayanandji was about, the fiist Hindu leader who eu\e conscious and definite 
expression to the view that Hindi should be the Pan-Hindu National language 
of India. ‘This Sanskiit Nisthu” Hindi has nothing to do with that hybrid, the 
soeallcd Hindusthani which is being hatched up by the Waidlia scheme. It is 
nothing short of a linguistic monstiosity and must he ruthlessly suppressed. Not 
only that but, it is our bounden duty to oust, out as ruthlessly all* unnecessary alien 
words whether Anibian or English, fiom every Hindu longue whether provincial 
or dileetical. We aie not against the English or any oilier language nay, we 
insist on the study of the English as an indispensable necessity and a profitable 
passport to woild liteiattire. But we must not allow the influx of alien words 
into our language without checking their pass and testing their necessity. Our 
Hindu brethren in Bengal are especially to be congratulated upon in this 
connection because the Bengali literal,me is admirably free from any such uneleuned 
admixture of unnecessary alien Avoids which cannot be said regarding our other 
Provincial tongues and literature. 

(i) Nagari shall be the National Script of Hindudom 

Our Sanskrit alphabetical order is phonetically about the most perfect which 
the world has yet devised and almost all our current Indian scripts already follow 
it. The Nagari Script too follows this order. Like the Hindi language the Nagari 
Script too has already been current for centuries all over India amongst, the Hindu 
literary circles for some two thousands years at, any rate in the past and was even 
popularly nick-named as the “Shastri Lipi”, the script of our Hindu Scriptures. 
With a little touch here and there it could be reformed so as to render it as 
suitable to modern mechanical printing as the Roman script. Such a Reform 
movement was set on foot in Maharashtra about some forty years ago by Mr. 
Vaidya and others. An organized movement later on under my lead met with 
an amount of practical success and has already popularised it, I strongly 
recommend that as an immediate step to popularise Nagari as our National Script 
all our Hindu papers in different provinces should begin to publish at least a 
couple of columns of their provincial languages in Nagari script. It is a matter 
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of common knowledge that if Bengali or Gnjarathi is printed in Nagari it is 
more or less understood by readers in several other provinces. To have only one 
common language throughout Jlindusthan at a stroke iB impracticable and unwise. 
But to have the Nagari script as the only common script throughout Ilindudom 
is much more feasible. Nevertheless, it should be borne in mind that the different 
Hindu scripts current in our different provinces have a future of their own and 
may flourish side by side with the Nagari. All that is immediately done and 
indispensable in the common interest of Ilindudom as a whole that the Nagari 
Script must be made a compulsory subject along with the Hindi language in 
every school in the case of Hindu students. 

It is interesting to remind you here how two prominent Congress Presidents 
proposed to solve this problem of a National tongue and a National Script. 
Pandit Nehru thinks, leaving even Maulavi Abut Kalam Azad far behind who 
only proposes Hindusthani which lie assures us is tantamount to Urdu,—that the 
highly Arabianised Urdu of the Aligarh School or the Usmania University Bchool 
is best fitted to be the National Language of India including of course some 
twenty-eight crorcs of Hindus, while Desha (lanrav Bubhash Babu improving 
upon the situation beat even Panditji’s ingenuity hollow by proposing from the 
Presidential chair of the Indian National Congress that Roman Script would suit 
India as the best National Bciipt. That is how the Congress ideology approaches 
things National 1 Roman Script to be the National Beript of India 1 —How 
eminently practicable, to say the least ! Your Basil mat i, Ananda Bazar Patrika 
and all Bengali papers to appear every day in Roman Beript 1 The Bande 
Mataram Bong to be printed in this new National style and the Gita to begin 
with in this following attractive setting as “Dharma Kshcttre Kurukshettre 
Bhama-vetali yuyntsavah” and so on. It is true as Bublias Babu 
says that Hemal Pasha abolished the Arabian Beript as unsuited 
to print and took to Roman Bcnpt. But this fact has a lesson for our Mahommcdan 
zealots who want, the Urdu Beript, that is, this very Arabian style, to thrust 
oven on the Hindus as an up-to-date National Beript and has no connec¬ 
tion with the Hindus. Hemal Pasha took to the Roman Beript because 
the 'lurks had nothing belter of their own to fall back upon. Tile Andamanees 
pick up Kauris and make a necklace of them,—but is that the reason why the 
Huber also should do the same? \Ye Hindus should rather call upon Arabia 
and Europe to adopt the Nagari Beript, and Hindi language. Buell a proposal 
should not sound very impiacticable to such inveterate optimist, at any rate who 
seriously advance it, as a \eiy practical proposal to make Urdu the National 
language of the Maratlias and to expect all our Ary a Bannij Gurukuls to Btudy 
the Vedas in Roman Beript! 

(j) The Hindu Maha Babha is a National Organisation of Hindudom 

It has come to my notice that a very large section of English educated 
Hindus holds back from joining the Hindu Maha Babha and political circles in 
India and outside in geneial, feel themselves totally unconcerned about it under 
the erroneous idea that it, is an exclusively religious organization-something like 
a Christian Mission. Nothing could be far from the truth. 

The Hindu Maha Babha is not a Hindu Mission. It leaves Religious questions 
regarding theism, monotheism, Pan-theism or even aethism to be discussed and 
determined by the different Hindu schools of religious persuasions, it is not 
Hindu-Dharma Maha Babha—but a Hindu-National Maha Bablia. Consequently, 
by its very constitution, it is debarred to associate itself exclusively as a partisan 
with any particular religious school or sect even within the Hindu fold. As a 
national Hindu body it will of course propagate and defend the National Hindu 
Church comprising each and all religions of Hindusthani origin against any 
non-Hindu attack or encroachment,. But the sphere of itB activity is far more 
comprehensive than that of an exclusively religious body. The Hindu Maha 
Babha identifies itself with the National life of Hindudom in all its entirety in 
all social, economical, cultural and above all political aspects and is pledged to 
protect and promote all that contributes to the freedom, strength and glory of the 
Hindu Nation ; and as an indispensable means to that end to attain Puma 
Swarajya, absolute political Independence of Hindusthan by all legitimate and 
proper means. 

(k) The Hindu Maha Babha must continue its mission even after Hindusthan 
is politically free :—Many a superficial critic seems to fancy that the Maha Babha 
was only contrived to serve as a make weight, as a re-action checkmating the 
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Moslem League or the anti-Hindu policy of the present leader of the Congress and 
will he out of court or cease automatically to function as soon as it is shorne of 
this spurious excuse to exist. But if the aims and object ol the Maha Sabha mean any¬ 
thing it is clear that it was not the outcome of any frothy effusion, any fussy agitation 
to remove a grievance here or oppose a seasonal party there. The fact is "that every 
organism whether individual or social which is living and deserves to survive 
throws out offensive and defensive organs as soon as it is brought to face adversely 
changing environments. The Hindu Nation too as soon as it recovcrd and freed 
itself from the suffocating grip of the pseudo-Nationalistic ideology of the Congress 
brand developed a new organ to battle in the struggle for existence under the 
changed conditions of modem age. This was the Hindu Maha dahlia, it grew up 
of a fundamental necessity of National lile and not. ot any ephemeral incident. The 
constructive side of its aims and objects make it amply clear that its mission is as 
abiding as the life of the Nation itself. But that apart, even the day to day 
necessity of adapting its policy to the even-hanging political current make it 
incumbent on llindiidom to have an exclusively Hindu organization independent 
of any moral or intellectual senility or subservience to any non-Hindu or jointly 
representative institution, to guard Hindu interest and save them from being 
jeopardised. It is not. so only under the present political subjection of Hindusthan 
but it will be all the more necessary to have some such exclusively Hindu 
organization, some suck Hindu Maliasabha in substance whether it is identical 
with this present, organization or otherwise to serve as a watch-tower at the gat,os 
of Hiudusthan for at least a couple of centuries to come, even after Hindus!,hail 
is partially or wholly free and a National Parliament contiols its political 
destiny. 

Because, unless something altogether cataclysmic in nature upsets the whole 
political order of things in the would which practical politics cannot envisage 
today, all that can lie reasonably expected in immediate future is that, we Hindus 
may prevail over England and compel her to recognise India as a self-governing 
unit with the status contemplated m the Westminister statute Now a National 
Parliament in such a self-Uovernmg India can only relict, the electorate as it, is, 
the Hindu and the Muslims as we find them, their relations a hit buttered, perhaps 
a hit, worsened. No realist can be blind to Hie probability that, the extra territorial 
designs and the secret urge goading on the Moslems to transform India into a 
Moslem state may at any time confront the Jlindusthani state even under self- 
government either with a Civil War or treacherous overtures to alien invaders by 
the Moslems. 'Then again, there is e\ery likelihood that there will ever continue 
at least for a century to come a danger ot fanatical riots, the scramble for seivie.es, 
Legislative seats, weightages out of proportion to their population on the part of 
the Moslem Minority and consequently a constant danger thieat.ening infernal 
peace. To checkmate this probability which if we are wise we must always keep 
in view even after Hiudusthan attains the status of self-governing country, a 
powerful and exclusive organization ol llindiidom like the Hindu Maha Sabha will 
always prove a sure and devoted source of strength, a reserve force for the Hindus 
to fall back upon to voice their grievances more effective than Uie joint Parliament 
can do, to scent danger ahead, to warn the Hindus in time against it and to fight 
out if needs be any treacherous design to which the joint state itself may 
unwittingly fall a victim. 

The History of Canada, of Palestine, of the movement of the young Turks 
will show you that, in every state where t»vo or more such conflicting elements as 
the Hindus and Moslems in India happen to exist as constituents, the wiser of them 
lias to keep its exclusive organization in tact, strong and watchful to defeat any 
attempt, at betrayal or capture of the National State by the opposite party ; especi¬ 
ally so if that party has extra territorial affinities, religious or cultural, with alien 
bordering states. This tussle between such constituents of such a state must 
continue till slowly if ever they all learn to get themselves merged, by developing 
a spirit of corporate patriotism, into a consolidated Nation. If the Hindus take 
this realistic truth to heart they will try their unmost to consolidate and strengthen 
the Pan-Hindu organization which is already gathering force and has struck its 
roots deep in the Hindu soil. The nearer you are to tiwarajya the more indispen¬ 
sable grows the necessity of a strong and consolidated Pan-Hindu organization or 
rather the stronger grows the Pan-Hindu organization the nearer it takes you to real 
“6wa—Rajya.” 

I have bo far dealt with some of the basic principles and tenets and set out 
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the National and Political ideals of the Hindu Sanghatan movement as I perceive 
them. But the very fact that we have still to frame, emphasize and propagate the 
very ideals and ideology of the Hindu movement added to the fact that they imply 
an entire re-orientation of the Hindu people so as to revolutionise the conception 
of the Indian state and its formation as we find it to-day, shows how we have 
hardly taken a step ahead and how strenuous and sustained a struggle we have yet 
to undergo before we are able to realise the goal, the creation of an Independent 

Hindusthnn as we define it. Once the ideal is fixed, it is this struggle that matters 

most. And we must, therefore, chalk out as urgently as possible the lines on 
which our struggle can be carried on with the greatest effect and if possible 
with the least resistance. 

It must be noted also that although the ideal remains fixed the struggle to 
realise it can scarcely be on a straight line. We have now to confront, now to 
compromise : now to light on, now to lall back and keep marking time. At times 
we shall have to ally ourselves on a given point, with one of our opponents and 
then to oppose the former ally. This very inconsistency in detail resorted to in a 
long-drawn and life and death struggle to reach a goal is consistent enough if but. 
it leads us on the whole irresistably onward and onward to the great ideal we aim 

to realise. The policy 1 aiu going to outline should also be viewed from this 

tactical perspective. It is only related to our present circumstances and should not 
be taken as final. As our movement goes on gathering strength we may soon 
arrive at a point when it may march on with the irresistible strides of a giant and 
may grow powerful enough to demand and dictate things with a reckless heroism, 
which the penny beginnings today can hardly conceive or dare to express. 

I should also make it clear that in outlining this practical policy I am only 
expressing my personal views. They cannot bind the Hindu Malia Habha unless 
they are sanctioned by its corporate resolutions. 

(a) Our first and foremost aim in our political activities must always be to 
guard the integrity of llindusthan in tact. Ilindusthan to us docs not only mean 
the so-called British India but comprises even those parts which are under the 
French and the Portuguese possession. Gomantak and Bondichery arc as integral 
parts of our Mother Land as Maharashtra or Bengal. From the Indus to the 
Himalayas, from the Himalayas to Tibet, from Tibet to Burma and from Burma 
to the Southern and Western seas run the lines of the boundaries of our Land. 
The whole territory including Kashmere and Nopal, Gomantak, Bondichery and 
other French possessions constitutes our national and territorial unit and must be 
consolidated in a free and centralised state. It must e\er remain undivided and 
indivisible Any attempt, to divide this Territorial and National unity of Hindus- 
than so as, for example, to break it up into Hindu and Moslem zones, must be 
opposed tooth and nail and chastised as an act, of treason and treachery. 

(b) Towards our neighbouring states of Burma and Tibet on the Eastern and 
North Eastern Frontiers our Policy will always be, so far as possible, of whole¬ 
hearted friendship and if they choose even of a political alliance. They are our 
co-religionists and our political interests too arc not inherently antagonistic. Nay, 
we will only find, in general, our mutual political strength augmented if wc continue 
to be political allies. 

(c) But, towards those Moslem stales and tribes which border our North 
Western frontier our policy cannot hut. he a guarded one. Their tendency for 
centuries in the past, had been fanatically encmical towards the Hindus and is 
likely to continue to be so far at. least, a century to come. The Hindu Sanghatanist 
party must always sec that this Frontier is garrisoned with overwhelming Hindu 
troops and is never entrusted to Moslem ones. We will always be ready to 
establish friendly contact with those bordering states and shall give no cause for 
unnecessary but should keep our forces there always in a state of war and vigilant 
to resist any sudden aggressive erniption on the part, of those Moslem tribes or any 
threatened invasion through the passes by any anti-IIindu alien army. 

(d) To the Independent, Hindu kingdom of Nepal all Iiintiudom feels itself 
most, loyally attached and would ever strive to strain every nerve in defending its 
honour and integrity. It, is the only part of our Mother Land which continues 
down to this day as a Dharma Kshettra unsullied by the humiliating shadow of an 
alien non-Hindu Flag. The independence of the Hindu Kingdom of Nepal, 
the home of a heroic Hindu race, constitutes at once the pride and the 
centre of Hindu hope. Every atom of strength added to Nepal elevates and 
strengthens the prestige and the position of Hindudom all round. On the 
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other hand anything that weakens or humiliates Hindudom in any other part 
of Hindustan must weaken the strength of Nepal in the long run. The 
danger of the Moslem upheaval on the North Western Frontier, for example, 
cannot but be a standing menace to the independence of the Hindu Kingdom in 
Nepal too. If Hindu history has not endowed us even with this much foresight 
then it must be said that all the lessons which the invasions of Gaznis and Ghoris 
were meant by destiny to teach us arc lost on us. 

Nevertheless, it will be foolish on our part to do anything to drag Nepal into 
the muddled and slogan ridden politics which disfigures the British Indian Territory. 
The politics of a subject race can be no guide, to the exigencies of an Independent 
Kingdom situated as Nepal. I, therefore, feel no hesitation whatsoever in justifying 
the present policy of the Nepal Government to maintain friendly relations with the 
British Government and to continue an informal political alliance with the British 
with a view to guard against any other non-Hindu aggression on India. Conse¬ 
quently, it is also a very wise policy on the part of Nopal to supply as many 
Nepalee recruits to the Indian forces as it is possible to do in conformity with its 
own security and strength. The political complications in Europe and the far 
East are almost sure to persuade the British Government too to depend more and 
more on Nepal’s friendship and military help to secure Indian defence. 

In this connection it must be emphasised that the British Government should 
also restore some of those territories on the borders of Nepal which the British 
had wrested from her in the past, back to the Maharaja. Such a step will cement 
the friendship between the two Nations as nothing else can do. 

Nepal has doubtless a great future before her if but she takes time by the 
forelock and has the Prophetic vision which a rising Nation must necessarily 
possess. She must bring up her military strength to an up-to-date European 
elliciency and must be able to defend herself not. only on land but against 
any aerial aggression too by equipping hersclt with a powerful aerial force. Her 
strength being the strength of an ally the British Government too is not likely 
under the present circumstances to hamper her in this attempt, with any 
feeling of uneasiness but would rather wish her to hasten on this project. 
The influence which Nepal is likely to exercise on Indian politics in near future 
is better pointed out in the words Mr. J’erscval Langdon. 

Says Mr, Landgnn, “It invests Nepal with an importance which it would he 
foolish to overlook. Englishmen through the high position which Nepal holds 
in the General Southern Asiatic balance and the great and growing importance 
that she will possess in the future in the solution of the pioblcms which beset 
the present, state of India, Nepal stands to-day on the threshold of a new light. 
Her future calls her in one direction and one only. In all the varied theatres of 
Indian politics there is nothing which surpasses in interest the ultimate destiny 
of Nepal. Inevitably she will become of greater and greater importance it we persist 
in our present policy of lessening British influence in India. It is not impossible 
that Nepal may even be called upon to control the destiny of India itself.” 

(e) The National Constitution of Hindusthan 

Tho Hindu Sanghatanisl Party aims to base the future Constitution of 
Hindusthan on the broad principle that all citizens should have equal rights and 
obligations irrespective of caste or creed, race or religion,—provided they avow and 
owe an exclusive and devoted allegiance to the Hindustani State. The fundamen¬ 
tal rights of liberty of speech, liberty of conscience, of worship, of association etc, 
will be enjoyed by all citizens alike. Whatever restriction will be imposed on 
them in the interest of the public peace and order or National emergency will 
not be based on any religious or racial considerations alone but on common Nation¬ 
al grounds, 

No attitude can be more National even in the terriorial sense than this and it 
is this attitude in general which is expressed in substances by the curt formula 
“one man one vote”. This will make it clear that the conception of a Hindu 
Nation is in no way inconsistent with the development of a common Indian 
Nation, a united Hindustani State in which all sects and sections, races and 
religions, castes and creeds, Hindus, Moslems, Christians, Anglo-Indians etc. could 
be harmoniously wielded together into a political state on terms of perfect equality. 

This attitude which the Hindu Maha Sabha takes up with regard to the 
National Hindustani Constitution is in fact more definitely and expressively 
National than either the League on even the Congress, which calls itself Indian 
National, has as yet dared to take up uncompromisingly and yet it is the Hindu 
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Maha Sabha and the conception of the Hindu Nation which is tabooed by the 
Congress and the League as most dangerously anti-National and uncompromisingly 
Communal 1 The fact is that the National Congress itself is not only communal 
in its legitimate sense but perversely communal ; in as much as it recognizes a 
majority and a minority, the Hindus and the Moslems, and on the top of it all 
forces the majority to forego its just share in the franchise in the public services, 
in cultural rights and oilers them to a minority based on religion to buy its 
patriotism and attachment to the common National Btatc. On the other hand by 
asking for the Moslems as a religious entity wanton advantages over and above 
what they are entitled on a National basis at the cost of the Hindus at the point 
of a dagger, a threat, to secede and join hand with an alien power, the Moslem 
League takes up a position which is anti-National to the point of treachery. In 
demanding tluee votes for one Moslem the Moslem League is outrageously com¬ 
munal ; while in calling upon the Hindus to yield to this demand and accede to 
the proposal ol one vote for three Hindus, the Congress is cowardly communal ! 
And yet it is precisely these two bodies, the Pseudo-National Congress and the con¬ 
fessedly anti-N itionnl League which have the temerity to accuse the Hindu Ban- 
glmlanist party as Communalistic and anti-National simply because they are not 
ready to betray their birth right for a mess of pottage-- to play the second fiddle 
to the Moslems or care for a worthless certificate from the Congressites of being 
“Nationalists 1” 

(0 The rights of non-Hindu minorities : — 

When once the Hindu Mahasabha not only accepts but maintains the prin¬ 
ciples of “one man one vote” and the Public Services to go by merit alone added 
to the fundamental rights and obligations to be shared by all citizens alike irres¬ 
pective of any distinction of race of religion.any further mention of minority 

rights is on principle not only unnecessary but self-contradictory, because it again 
introduces a consciousness of majority and minority on Communal basis. But as 
practical politics requires it and as the Hindu Banghatanists want to relieve our 
non-Hindu countrymen of even a ghost of suspicion, we are prepared to emphasise 
that the legitimate rights of minorities with regard !o their loligion, culture, and 
language will be expressly guaranteed on one condition only that the equal rights 
of the majority also must not in any case he encroached upon or abrogated. Every 
minority may have separate schools to train up their children in their own tongue, 
their own religions institutions or cultural and can receive Government, help also 
for these,—but always in proportion to the taxes they pay into the common ex¬ 
chequer. The same principle must of course hold good in case of the majority too. 

Over and above this, in case the constitution is not based on joint electorates 
and on the unalloyed National principle of “one man vote” but is based on the 
communal basis, then those minorities who wish to have sepaiate electorate or 
reserve seats will be allowed to have them,—but always in proportion to their 
population and provided that it docs not deprive the majority also of an equal 
right in proportion to its population too. 

I believe that our Christian, Parsee, the Jewish and other minorities,—except 
the Moslems, will be perfectly satisfied with the constitution based on 
these principles as broadly outlined above. Because the Christians, the 
Jews and most eminently the Parsecs are too allied to us in culture and 
too patriotic, while the Anglo-Indians too sensible, to fail to see that no 
constitution if it has to keep the intergrity, sovereignty and strength of the Nation¬ 
al Btatc safely can go any further and that it is all that is really required to 
safeguard any genuine special interests of the minorities as distinguished from 
those of the majority. Only that, minority will insist to have still more and yet 
more to the last pound of flesh which in fact cherishes secret designs to disintegret 
the Btato, to create a state within a state or altogether to subvert the National 
Btatc and hold all others under its subjection. Fortunately, no section of our 
countrymen belonging to the non-Moslem minorities mentioned above, harbours 
this treasonable design. It is only with regard to the Moslem Minority that this 
cannot be asserted with confidence ; and therefore, I Bhall deal separately with it 
later on. 

In this connection a point of far-reaching importance and one which has 
a very serious bearing on the political and religious and cultural interests of the 
Christian, Jews and Parsee countrymen of ours in particular, must be mentioned in 
bold relief. The anti-National and aggressive designs on the part of the Moslem 
minority constitute a danger to non-Moslem Indians in India and not only to the 
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Hindus alone. It is loo clear a point to require any further elucidation here. It is 
the anti-National attitude of the Moslem minority alone which is giving a handle 
to the British Government to obstruct further political and constitutional progress 
in Hindnsthan. But in order to camouflage their own special responsibility for 
this guilt the Moslems always try to drag in other minorities also in support of 
their attitude and want the world to believe that all non-Hindu minorities are as 
determinedly uncompromising in the anti-National demands advanced by the Moslem 
League. The League always wants to pose as the champion of all non-Hindu 
minorities. But the fact is that the relations of Christians, Jews and above all 
our Car see brethren have been for centuries most cordial with us Hindus and these 
non-Moslem minorities have never advanced any anti-National or unreasonable 
claims or had never indulged in political hooliganism or fanatical riots as a silly 
means to impress their political importance. My earnest suggestion therefore to 
our Christians, Jews, Burners and such other non-Moslem minorities would he that 
they should openly and definitely disown the League designs, protest against 
being brakoted with tlve Moslems under the misleading and mischievous common 
term “minorities”, call upon the Moslem League not to speak in general on thoir 
behalf and above all should definitely declare through their respective political 
organizations that, they are nerfect.lv willing and contented to form a common 
National front with the Hindus under the conditions relerrcd to above. If, hut 
the Christians, the Jews, the Barsecs and all non-Moslem minorities and the Hindus 
present a common understanding and a common front at any would be Round Table 
Conference or Constituent Assembly the Moslems will find themselves singularly 
isolated and will be forced to cease to speak in the name of ‘ the minority problem” 
and will have to shoulder by themselves the responsibility of their anti-National and 
fanatical claims. These supercilious pretentions of Moslems of being a chosen 
minority, the blufi' claiming political importance and historical traditions investing 
with an incomparable superioiity amongst the Indian people in general, constitutes a 
challenge and an insult to our Christians, Jewish, Barsecs and other countrymen too. 

(g) The Hindu Mahasabha and the Congress [ have no space here nor 
the inclination to frame a charge-sheet against the Congress, enumerating the 
grievous errors it has been committing under the dictatorship of Candliiji and the 
leaders of his persuasion ever since the Khilafat, agitation ; setting at naught even 
the protests of such eminent Hindu Batriots as Lokamanya Tilak, Lain Lajpat 
Kai, Swami Shraddhanund and others, which errors have weakened and humiliated 
Ilindudom at every step. 1 have no inclination to do so or condemn them even in 
such harsh terms as the gravity of the errors in fact demand. Because I know 
that some of them have rendered eminent services to our Motherland and many 
of them meant well. Although the Congress as a body has been ungrateful to a 
degree in failing to appreciate the patriotic sacrifice and sen ice the Hindu 
Mahasabhaits have rendered equally with and in eases even far more intensely than 
the Congressites in the fight for the Freedom of Hindnsthan, yet let every Hindu 
Sangathanist be just, and generous in brotherly appreciation of the patriotic motives 
of those of the Congressites who had been highly selfless and sacrificing. It is not 
their motive but their judgment and in a couple of cases a monomaniac incompe¬ 
tence which were responsible lor the erroneous policy they persisted in, which has 
done incalculable harm to the Hindu cause and which if not checkmated is likely 
to jeopardise not only the legitimate interests of Hmdudom far more dangerously 
than in the past but even the vital interests of the “Indian Nation” too as the 
Congress itself understands'it and loves so well. 

It is not, therefore, to rake up fruitlessly the sad memories of the most 
grievous error which the Congressites committed in their identification with the 
Khilafat agitation but. to warn against the imminent dangers of a similar type 
that 1 must refer to a few facts regarding the attitude of the Gandhist politicians 
in that ill-fated movement. In spite of the warnings of the Great Tilak Gandhiji 
committed the Congress to the purely communal, religious aud extra territorial 
Khilafat agitation to placate the Moslems and himself went to the length of 
insisting on the point that the question of Swaraj itself should be subordinated 
to the Khilafat issue : - nay, he said it was the religious duty of the Hindus to 
help the Khalipha 1 And yet the same Congress leaders forbade the Congress 
even to touch the Nizam Civil .Resistance movement as a thing unclean and 
denounced it as communal because it demanded the religious and cultural rights 
of Hindus 1 Not only that but true to their words these Congressitc Hindu leaders 
did not subordinate Swaraj to the Khilafat question only in its figurative aspect 
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but were hands in glove with the Moslem leaders who instigated Amir Amanullakhan 
to invade India as lie actually did. We have the word of Swami Shraddhanandji 
for it. The Swamiji publicly wrote to that effect in protest in his “Liberator” 
and produced some documentary evidence and a draft telegram in Gandhi ji’s 
handwriting to the Amir which Maulana Mahomad Ali had shown to Swamiji. 
In his own “Young India’’ Gandhiji admitted that the Afghans if successful were 
sure to establish their Kingdom in India ; (sec Young India 1-0-21)—and yet 
these Congressite Hindu leaders did not dissociate themselves from the Moslem 
leaders in their open and secret activities to egg on the Afghan Invasion, but 
on the contrary promised support to this treacherous move. (Jandhiji writes in 
his ‘ Young India” (1-3-21), ‘‘I would in a sense certainly assist the Amir of 
Afghanistan if he waged war against the British Government—by openly telling 
my countrymen that it would be a crime to help the Government etc” If you 
like to see the length these gentlemen had gone in this affair you may read a 
useful tiact recently published by Mr. Karandikar of Poona which is full of 
original extracts from the speeches and wiitings of the then Congress Leaders 
and Gandhi’s Young India. What is most surprising to note is the fact that 
these Hindu Leaders outbid even the Ali Hi others, the ‘National’ Maulana Azad 
and other Moslem leaders in maintaining that if the Amir succeeded in capturing 
Delhi, we would have won {Swaraj 1 for, they definitely slated that the rule of the 
Afghans was in itself a Swaraj,—“we Hindu Moslems are one,—an indivisible 
Nation.” 1 vividly remember conversations I had with these Hindu leaders of 
Gandhis!, persuasion when they used to meet me then in prison. How expectantly 
they waited for the invading armies of the Amir to capture Lahore 1 Well, after 
all, the Khilafat was guillotined by the Tuiks themselves and the Amir Am ami Hah 
instead of being an Emperor at Delhi was dethroned by a Bachlia Saku in Kabul 
itself; and all that India reaped from the Khilafat agitation was the intensified 
l’an-lslamic fanaticism roused by that mo\cmcnt amongst the Indian Moslems 
all over India, aided and abetted by the Hindus themsehes who paid dearly for 
this their folly there and then in Malabar, Kohal, Punjab, Bengal-and will have 
yet to pay unless they learn to react. 

While the Khilafat was on his brain, in a reply he gave to the correspondent 
of the ‘Daily Express’, London, Gandhiji disclosed his plan of converting the 
Afghans from fanatical lurbulance into a peaceful citizenship thus, “1 w’Oiild 
introduce the spinning wheel amongst the Afghan tribes also and then that wall 
prevent them from attacking Indian lemtory. 1 feel the tribesmen arc in their 
own way God-fearing people.” 

Yes. “in their own way”: That, is the trouble. For. we can clearly discern 
their own way of God-fearingness in the ghastly light of Hindu inhabitations 
set on fire throughout the frontier line from Sindh to Kashmir, only Hindus 
looted, only Hindus killed, only Hindu women and men kidnapped 1 Is not the 
Fakir of I pi also a God-fearing man in his own way ? And t he spinning wheel 
to persuade them from attacking India! llow many centuries after, Hir ? And 
what are we Hindus to do in the meanwhile ? To garrison the frontiers with 
hosts of Hindu damsels with the charm of the spinning wheel in their hands —as 
Gandhiji has suggested quite seiiously at one of the sittings of the Round Table 
Conference ? 

Well, gentlemen, I am not referring to these few details in any light mood. 
I want you to realise the mentality and the ideology of these Hindu leaders who 
still happen to be at the helm of the Congress. Neither Gandhiji or Pandit Nehru, 
nay, not even fchibhas Babu or Mr. Roy who, although they do not contribute 
in any way to some of the above vagaiies of the Gandhist. school are still votaries—I 
call it, victims—of the school of thought which says in so many words, “Give to 
the Moslems so much that they could not wish to ask for anything more.” They 
may sincerely believe that to be the crux of Nationalism and wisdom, But do you, 
who do not wish to see llimludom humiliated and browbeaten into servility, 
believe it to be so ? If not, are you going to authorise these very gentlemen by 
electing and returning them as representatives who can speak in the name of the 
Hindus once again at any Round Table Conference to come, to enter into any 
new pact with the Moslems on behalf of the Hindus, or entrust the destiny of 
the North Western Frontiers into the hands of the Khan brothers who are the 
Congress Plenipotentiaries and Gandbiji’s certified Lieutenants there—as once the 
Ali brothers were ? I call upon those thousands of Hindus also who have not 
ceased to be Hindus but who still follow the Congress with a blind habitual trait 
to ponder as seriously as possible on these questions. 
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A fter the Khilafat came the Blank cheques ; then the Communal Award 
or Decision,—‘lapses of memory’, make the Congress leaders call it sometimes tliis 
way some times that, but which always remains definitely unreieeted and in 
fact accepted and worked out by them. Then rushed in the Hood of circulars 
issued by Congress Ministers in all provinces : Mr. Bant, for example, assuring 
the Moslems amongst other things. 1 quote his words, “At Barabanki the Congress 
Government, stopped Hindus from doing Arati in their own temples and blowing 
conch-shells during the whole period of Moharum and at Bevcral places during 
the Jloli, the Hindus were prevented from sprinkling colour-water even on Hindus 
amongst themselves. At Jaunpur the District Magistrate was attacked by Moslems 
but the accused were released on the recommendation of the Secretary of the 
Moslem League. The Congress Government, lias given representation to the Moslems 
out of all proportion to their numerical strength which came up to only 11 p.c. 
But out ol four Collectors appointed by the Congress Government three were 
Moslems and out of 13 Deputy Collectors eight were Moslems”. So on and so 
on. Every Hindu should read this whole circular issued by the U. 1\ Congress 
(Government. It is a masterpiece of self-condemnation. Jt was secretly circulated 
only amongst, the Moslems but the Hindu Sabhaits, those cursed, “communalist” 
traitors got hold ol some copies of this our ‘National 1 confession and broad¬ 
casted its reprints. Space forbids me from quoting from other circulars issued 
by provincial Congress Governments in C. P., Madras, etc. all fashioned after 
the same pattern pleading in substance before the Tribunal of the Muslim League : 
“Sir, we have deprived the Hindus everywhere of what is due to them and given 
Moslems overwhelmingly more than was due”, oppressed the Hindus as best as 
we could wherever the Moslems were pleased to demand it : So let the League 
be pleased therefore, Sir, to certify that the Congress Ministries were truly 
impartial and perfectly National 1 l 1”. 

And the Moslem League has certified at last by observing the Day of 
Deliverance from the Congress Tyranny under which the Moslems groaned for"the 
past two long long enduring years. In a way it was a tyranny : for in all those provinces 
were the Moslems only 7 to 13 p.c. in numerical strength but the Congress gave 
them posts in the stingy proportion of 4U p.c. only m the Educational, Police and 
other Administrative dopaitments where they ought to liaxe got cent per cent, in 
consideration of their historical importance, for their being the direct communal 
descendants of the Moghal Emperors 1 Has not even Lord Zetland referred to war¬ 
like qualities of the Moslems only this month, and reminded the Congrcssite 
Hindus that the Moslem Emperors ruled over India for a time, implying thereby 
that the Moslems were therciorc some supciior beings to the Hindus 1 It, was 
fortunate that His Lordship was never sent in his early youth to any primary 
Maratlia school. Otherwise lie would have been deprived of the advantage of that 
argument by a little more knowledge of the fate of that Moslem Empire, how the 
avenging hosts of Hindus had beaten to a chi]) the forces of these “Warlike 
Moslems” in a hundred battle fields, smashed to pieces this self-same Moghul Em¬ 
pire, rearing up an Independent Hindu Empire on the ashes of Moslem Pride and 
Power and held the Moghul Emperors as prisoners and pensioners in their hands. 

But it is no use now on the part, of our Congress friends to fulminate against 
this latest move of the Moslem League The Dclnerancc Day of to-day is but the 
inevitable logical consequence ol the Khilafat Day so gaily observed by the Congress 
yesterday. It is you who have initialed the Moslems into the belief that, the more 
they demand the more you yield, the more they frown the more you placate, the 
more they pocket the more you otter, the more thankless they grow the more 
afflicted you are with craving for their thanks. Did you not offer them blank 
cheques 1 Why then get startled, now that they begin to Jill them up with whatever 
ransom they are ]>1 eased to demand 1 Dr. Munje, Bhai Paramanand and other 
leaders of the Hindu Malm Subha protested against the Khilafat Policy, against 
your blank Cheques, against your meaningless “neither accept nor reject” vagaries, 
— but you then denounced them all as wicked Communalists, looked down even 
upon Shivaji and Pratap as misguided Patriots, because they conquered by the 
Sword and you gave yourself out as new Messiahs who have come to conquer by 
love alone, as world guides in direct communications with the inner voice. And 
now how pitiable it is to find you so sorely afflicted for want of guidance for 
yourselves to find out a way to appease and win over by love alone a single indivi¬ 
dual, the President of the League, that you Bhould stand imploring at the gates of 
all the British Governors and the Viceroys to lend you a helping hand. 
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Then again, whenever it happened that some British Authorities or leaders 
referred to the policy of the Hindu Maha Sabha on a point here or there with a 
tinge of appreciation, our Congress Nationalists used to exclaim in righteous 
indignation, “There ! what more proof is required to repose the anti-National guilt of 
these Hindu Maha Sabhaite Communalists than the fact that the British people 
should appreciate their policy on this or that point.” And now there is a regular 
scramble amongst these Nationalist Congress leaders to secure and flourish in the 
face of the world certificates of appreciation from the British Governors and the 
Viceroys to prove that the Congress Ministries were after all not so bad and had 
served under the British Government to its satisfaction. Moreover, it is also very 
funny to observe that those very Congress leaders, who blamed the Hindu 
Sangkatanisls whenever they claimed a legitimate protection from the British 
Government against the Moslem outrages on the Frontier or in Malabar or in 
Bengal, should now be vying with each other in calling upon Governors and the 
Viceroy to arbitrate as the best judges and save the Congress prestige by declaring 
it not guilty in the very serious case framed against them by the Moslem League. 
Is it not now anti-National to appeal to the British—“the third party’’—“the out¬ 
siders” to stop in to settle our internal differences which we may have with our 
Moslem countrymen ? 

It is also instructive and therefore necessary to point out here that this theory 
of “the third party” also constituted a Congress superstition which was responsible 
for so many of its errors. ’They always used to fancy that the Moslems left to 
themselves would never indulge in any anti-National, ulterior, anti-Hindu designs. 
The Moslems—including Messrs. Jinnahs, Huqs and Hayat Khans,—were very 
simple-minded folks incapable of any political subterfuges and as devoices of Islamic 
peace and goodwill had no aggressive political aims of their own against the 
Hindus. Nay, even the Frontier tribes, the “brave brother Moplas”, the Moslem 
populations in Bengal or Sindh who indulge in such horrible outrages against 
Hindus have not taste for it all nursed within themselves-but were almost 
compelled to rise and revolt against the Hindus by “the Third Party” the Britishers. 
When the British did not stop in, wc Hindus and Moslems lived together in perfect 
amity and brotherly concord and Hindu Moslem riots was a thing simply 
unheard of”. 

Thousands of Congrcssitc Hindus arc observed to have been duped into this 
silliest of political superstitions. As if Mahamad Kasim, Ga/anis, Glioris, 
Allauddins, Anrangjebs were all instigated by the British, by this Third Party, 
to invade and lay waste Hindu India with a mad fanatical fury. As if the history 
of the last ten centuries of perpetual war between the Hindus and Moslems was an 
interpolation and a myth. As if the Alis or Mr. Jinnah or Sir Sikandar were 
mere school children to be spoiled with the offer of sugar pills by the British 
vagabonds in the class and persuaded to throw stones at the house of their 
neighbours. 'They say, “before the British came, Hindu Moslem riots, were a thing 
unheard of”. Yes, but because instead of riots Hindu Moslem war was the order 
of the day. 

But supposing for a while what, the Gandhists maintain that it is this third 
party, tho British, who are solely responsible for hypnotising Moslems into anti- 
Hindu and anti-National tendencies, now is it that Gandhiji and his Congrcssite 
Lieutenants arc invoking the very “third party”—the British Governors and the 
Viceroys to act as arbitrators, to judge whether the Congress was really guilty of 
the accusations levelled by the Moslem League against it ? Is the leading abettor 
the best person to arbitrate ? To request him whom you accuse as the leading 
instigator to investigate into the crime 1 If the Congress superstition was true then 
the British are sure to adjudge the Award in a way to intensify the ill will and 
distrust between the Congrcssitc and the League so as to undermine yet further 
any chances of Hindu Moslem understanding and concord. So then either your 
third party theory was wrong and superstitious or you have obviously bungled, in 
approaching the very mischief making third party to arbitrate. 

The Bimplc fact which the Congrcssite Hindus would do well to take a note 
of even now and which would spare them from a series of such inconsistent and 
bungling steps is that the Moslem religion, theocratic traditions and histoiy all 
imbue them with inherent ambition of Islamic political Sovereignty. The British 
policy at times when it suits British interest docs of course acts as a match—but 
the explosive magazine is genuinely Moslem. It could be held in check but woe 
to him who overlooks its existence and dupes himself into the belief that the 
match itself \yt$ the magazine. If not j the British-make, any other match may 
43 
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serve the panic purpose. Nay, spontaneous combustion is also its peculiar charac¬ 
teristic. Becondly, the Moslems arc practical politicians to a fault. Bo they, in 
general', yield to and ally instinctively with the stronger, even it, he their worse 
opponent,—and continue to bully the weaker. Has not England reduced them to a 
subject race in India and elsewhere? But to-day England is strong of the two. 
Bo they will fawn on England and continue to aggrandise against the Hindus. If 
to-morrow the Hindus grow strongest they will be yielding to Hindus too and 
behave as brothers as they did in Maharashtra and l'anjab in the days of the 
Peshwar or Banjit Bingh. That is why Hindu-Moslem riots were a thing unheard 
of in days gone by “to quote the Congressite Slogan.’' 

In all sincerity 1 request my Congressite brothers that intend of fulminating 
against the move of the League or what is more likely especially in the case of 
the (landhist group instead of being yet more browbeaten, the best way would be 
to take it as an eltcctive eye-opener and arrest their steps once for all on the danger¬ 
ous path they were treading. They should simply refuse to have any further 
dealing with the Moslems as Moslems. Let the Indian National Congress rectify 
that fundamental mistake and be once more the real Indian National Congress as 
it claims to be. Let it, be absolutely consistent with its own ideal of a territorial 
Nationalism and begin with a clean slate. Let it proclaim once for all that it 
stands by these principles alone ; 

Firstly, it recognizes no Moslem as a Moslem or Christian as a Christian or 
Hindu as a Hindu; but looks upon them all and deal with them all as Indians 
onlv ; and therefore, will have nothing to do with any special communal, religious 
or racial interests as apart from the fundamental interests guaranteed to all 
citizens alike. 

Secondly, it does not acknowledge any other constitutional principle with 
regard to electorates than the rule “one man one vote" and public services to go by 
merit, alone. Only one alternative it may condescend to subscribe in view of the 
peculiar situation in India to the oiled. Ihat it Communal representation is to be 
resorted to at all then it must strictly be in relation to the commercial strength of 
the constituents and in the public services too that relation may be observed, but 
only in so far as it is consistent with merit. 

Thirdly and above all, so long as such a National and just, constitution could 
not be bad, let the. Congress resist the temptation of participating in any election 
whatsoever under a constitution which is deliberately meant to divide the integiity 
of the Indian people and is not only used on Communal divisions but is most 
unjustly harmful to the majority community and constitutes a standing instigation 
to the Moslem minority to act against the Nation as a whole as the present, consti¬ 
tution aims to do. Bo long as there are separate electorates for the Moslems and the 
general which in fact means the Hindu one, then let. the Moslem League and the 
Hindu Mahasablm participate in the elections and let the Congress stand supremely 
aloof as a truly Indian National body which can never condescend to identify itself 
with any particular communal electorate. 

If but the Congress takes coinage in both hands, rectifies its past anti-Hindu 
and anti-National attitude and takes up the stand I have suggested above, the prestige 
of the Congress as a truly National organisation will immediately be enhanced. In 
that, ease it will regain in general the whole-hearted confidence of the Hindu Maha 
Babha at any rate. 

But. it can on no account continue to pay the double-faced game of getting 
elected on behalf of the Hindu Electorate as Hindus and betray the legitimate 
interest of the Hindus as Nationalists. It can no longer hunt with the hound and 
run with the hare. Otherwise the Moslems are bound to continue and rightly so 
to look upon it as a Hindu body while the Hindus will look upon it and rightly 
too as a pseiulo-Nationalistie nuisance dangerous to the Hindu cause as well as 
the Indian National as a whole. 

May I hope that the Congress will open its eyes ? If it docs even now it is 
not yet too late l As my friend Mr. Ketkar proposes in “Maratlm” of Poona, let 
the Congress observe a Day of Beet,ideation to counteract the League’s Day of 
Deliverance, proclaim the truly National orientation suggested above and write to 
the League the last word closing all further correspondence. u Bir, if you come, 
with you ; if you do not without you; and if you oppose inspite of you—we shall 
continue the good fight to free our Hindusthan as nest as we can. 

And in ease our Moslem friends want to have a Royal Commission to define 
their rights let the Congress tell them uncompromisingly “if you want to have a 
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resort to any independent arbitration, well, then, the highest tribunal of that 
can be but the League of Nations which has already framed a Public Law with 
regard to the rights of minorities all over the world. The case of Indian minori¬ 
ties also should be referred to the League.” In fact, had the Congress taken up 
this stand as uncompromisingly as possible and as Dr. Munje had already suggested, 
then at the Round Table Conference things could never have drifted in this wild way. 

(h) The Hindu Maha Sabha will have to frame a detailed programme of its 
Economical policy in near future when it issues its electoral manifesto. All that 
J ran do now is to suggest a few broad principles, as space forbids dilation. 
Firstly, it must be remembered that man is not altogether an economical being. 
It has been well said by Christ that man does not live by bread alone. As it 
is spiritually true it is also true in the Racial, Cultural, National and several 
others aspects that go to constitute the human nature. Therefore, the attempt to 
interpret all human history and human activities in economical terms alone, is 
altogether one sided and amounts to maintaining that man has no other urge in him 
to live hut hunger. 

Resides hunger, the problem of bread, man has other appetites as fundamental 
as that Hcnsua., intellectual, sentimental, some natural, some acquired, some person¬ 
al, some social, and his beimi is a complex one ; so also is his history. Man has 
stomach hut the stomach is not man. Therefore, the solution that is sometimes 
suggested to the effect that that economical community of interest provides the 
only and the host solvent of all religious, racial, national and other antipathies 
that divide mankind in the world is as superficial as simple. The fact that in 
Europe the very races and nations wherein the prophets of this school arose and 
preached and where giant efforts were made to revolutionise all human institutions 
and recast them into this economical mould alone, religious, racial and national 
differences have been assuming formidable proportions and have been persisting to 
assert themselves m Germany, Italy, Franco, Roland, England, Spain etc. in spite 
of centuries of the most intense propaganda to insist on economical community 
of interest, is enough to prove that you cannot altogether eliminate all religious 
or racial or national factors at a stroke, at a thought. Those who advance the easy 
argument : ‘If but you persuade all to unite on the economical plane and to for¬ 
get every other supcisitions differences as the racial, cultural, etc.’ forget themselves 
that the very “but” in their argument rebuts the practical utility at any rate, apart 
from its theoretical soundness. Consequently, the Hindu Bnghatanists must in no 
case delude themselves with the belief that the economical programme alone will 
ever sutlice to solve all cultural, racial and national dangers that threaten them 
throughout India. 

Secondly, they should remember that economical questions too are inextricably 
bound up under the circumstances obtaining in India with religious and racial 
complications. There arc thousands of examples which the workers in the Hindu 
Banghatanist field know through experience that if a Hindu takes to a particular 
trade which happens to he the monopoly of the Moslems he is persecuted. A new 
Hindu Rinjari or Tangewala is threatened at several places with death. Witness 
the fact that Moslem dacoils who attack cities and villages on the Frontiers and 
loot them proclaim at durm heats “we will only loot Hindus, no Moslem shop¬ 
keepers or money-lenders will we touch.” Hundreds of hundreds of cases of this 
type could be cited. Now, how are you to afford immediate relief to theso Hindus 
unless by organizing them as Hindus ? Moslem police as Moslems, defend them not. 
It is clearly a religious, racial and cultural plague and only the patent economical 
pills can afford no cure. To preach to these millions of fanatics, for example, the 
rioters in Bukkur District that their economical interests arc atone with the Hindus 
and thus convert them into human brotherhood l Well, let them try it who like 1— 
but how many centuries will it take ? and what are the Hindus to do in the mean¬ 
while ? It is just to match the monomaniac remedy of (landhiji—the spinning 
wheel, by which he wants to convert the world into Ahimsa and make it resort to 
eternal disarmament 1 Yet, let the wise mouse himself be asked to put into prac¬ 
tice his excellent suggestion to bell the cat and let all others in the meanwhile 
take to other practical contrivances and steps to Bave themselves ? 

Consequently, leaving aside the doctrinaire solution of an human economical 
front or the airy hopes that if but we insist on the economical community of inter¬ 
est of all alike and unite all Indians at any rate, on the economical plane alone, all 
religious, racial, national and cultural animosities will vanish like a mist, we Hindu 
Banghatanists should as practical politicians restrict our immediate economical 
programme to the economical advance of the Hindu Nation alone* 
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Taking into consideration the special circumstances obtaining in India and the 
stage of social progress, the only school of economics which will suit our require¬ 
ments in immediate future is the school of Nationalistic Economy. To express all 
the leading pator and of our economical policy in a suitable formula, 1 should like 
to style it, as the policy of u National coordination of class interests”. This is tho 
economical flank of the Hindu Sanghatanist platform : 

(a) We shall first of all welcome the machine. This is a Machine age. The 
handicrafts will of course have their due place and encouragement. But National 
production will be on the biggest possible machine scale : 

(b) the peasantry and the working class form literally the chief source of 
National wealth, healh and strength as well ; for a stalwart army also has 
for its recruit depot to depend chiefly on these very classes which supply the Nation 
with the first two requisites. Therefore every effort will be made to revigouratc 
them and the villages which arc their cradle. Peasants and labourers must be 
enabled to have their share in the distribution of wealth to such an extent as to 
enable them not only with a hare margin of existence but tho average scale of a 
comfortable life. Nevertheless it must be remembered (hat, they too being a part 
and parcel of the Nation as a whole must share obligations and responsibilities 
and therefore can only receive their share in such a way as is consistent with 
the general development and security of the National Industry, manufacture and 
wealth in general ; 

(c) as the National capital is under the present circumstances mainly in¬ 
dividual and indispensable for the development of National Industry and Manu¬ 
facture, it also will receive due encouragement and recompense ; 

(d) but the interests of both the capital and labour will be sub-ordinated 
to the requirement of the Nation as a whole; 

(e) if an industry is flourishing, the profits will bo shared in a large portion 
by the labourers. But on the contrary if it is a loosing concern, not only the 
Capitalist but to a certain extent even the Labourer will have to be satisfied with 
diminishing returns so that the National Industry as such may not altogether 
be undermined by the overbearing attitude of the selfish class interests of cither 
the capitalists or labourites. In short the claims of the capital and labour will 
be so co-ordinated from time to time as to enable the Nation as a whole to 
develop its National Industry and manufacture and make i(self self-sufficient ; 

(f) in cases some of the key industries or manufactures and such other items 
may be altogether nationalised if the National Government can afford to do so 
and can conduct them more efficiently than private enterprise can do ; 

(g) the same principle applies to cultivation ol Land. We should so co¬ 
ordinate the interest of the Landlord and tho peasant that the National agricultural 
production may on the whole be developed and does not suffer owing to any selfish 
tussle between the class interests of the Landowner or the tenants or the tiller ; 

(h) in some cases the Government may lake over the land and introduce 
state cultivation if it can serve to train up the peasant, class as a whole with 
use of big machines and agriculture on a large and scientific scale; 

(i) all strikes or lockouts which arc obviously meant or inevitably tend to 
undermine and cripple National Industry or production in general or arc calculated 
to weaken the economic strength of the Nation as a whole must be referred to 
state arbitration and get settled or in serious eases quelled; 

(]) private property must in general be held inviolate; 

(k) and in no ease there should be on the part of the State any expropriation 
of such property without reasonable recompense ; 

(l) every step must be taken by the state to protect National Industries 
against foreign competition. 

I have hurriedly lined out the above items to serve as illustrations only. The 
National economical strength must grow and the Nation must bo made economically 
self -sufficient; these two form the pivot of the Policy. 

A special feature of no less importance of this Hindu Sanghatanist economics 
must of course be to safeguard the economical interests of the Hindus wherever 
and whenever they may be threatened by the economical aggression of the non- 
Hindus as happens to day of a set policy in the Ni/.am State, in Punjab, in 
Bhopal, in Assam and in several other parts of India. Hindu Sabhas in all 
localities should make it a point to see that the Hindu peasants, the Hindu traders, 
the Hindu labourers do not suffer at the hand of non-Hindu Aggression while 
the conflicting class interests amongst the Hindus themselves should be solved in 
the light of the above general principle. 
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The European War The two explicit resolutions passed by the Working 
Committee regarding our Policy towards the War in Europe leave nothing more 
to be said on that subject, as no new event has happened to demand a change. 
I exhort the British Government once more that a definite and immediate 
declaration of granting the Dominion Status as contemplated in the Westminster 
statute to India, at the end of the War at the latest is the only means to secure a 
whole-hearted sympathy of the Hindu people with England in this present struggle 
and to ensure the willingness even of an Independent India in future to continue 
a co-partnership in the commonwealth on equal terms any delay in granting the 
Dominion Status as an immediate step to enable India to tread on the path of 
evolutionary progress towards her ultimate political destiny would prove dangerous 
even to the solidarity of the British Commonwealth. The rise and rapid advance 
of Japan in the East., of Russia, Italy and Germany in the West are events 
portentous and a contented and self-governing India cannot, but be a mighty factor 
in strengthening the British position in facing any anti-British combination. But 
no amount of political sophistry can disarm Indian discontent and make her 
tolerate the humiliation of continuing as a British dependency. Do you expect 
any longer to dupe her into the belief that it is only the want of an understanding 
between the Indian majority and minority, the Hindus and Muslims with regard 
to such details as the percentage in representation etc. that, justifies England in 
delaying the grant of Dominion {Status forthwith? The British statesmen have 
recently stated that their conscience forbids to thrust, an understanding on the 
minority, the Moslems, in India, against their will and would not move an inch 
till the Hindus and Moslems have produced a willing compromise and a common 
demand for a progressive constitution. It was really a news to learn that Eng¬ 
lish Statesmen have grown so god-fearing and Dcmocrnticnl almost overnight as 
not to be willing to thrust on any people anything against their own will 1 
But may it no asked that when you thrust your unmitigated political autocracy 
on India, was there any plebisite taken to ascertain Indian opinion ? Or did 
you take a plebisite or receive a united request from the minority and the 
majority when only a collide of months ago you scrapped up the provincial 
autonomy at a stroke and invested Governors with powers to conduct 
the Government at their own discretion and in their own judgment? And if you 
could thrust undiluted autocracy, a vassalage on India and hold her as a dependency, 
can you not thrust, a Dominion Status on her in spite of the will of a Minority 
and especially so when the majority has unanimously demanded it ? You can 
thrust curses—can you not thrust blessings ? The sooner the British people cease 
to have a resort to these transparent political subterfuges and to utilise the Moslem 
minority to camouflage their own unwillingness to grant Ilindusthan her birth 
right, her Swarajya, while she is still treading on an evolutionary path of political 
progress the better for England, the better lor India. If the evolutionary path is 
thus altogether closed to the Hindus in particular by empowering the Moslems 
with a definite veto on all equitable progress a deadlock may ensue, but only for a 
while. Because nature hates vaceum, and if evolutionary progress is denied the 
gathering forces of Time Spirit cannot but. take the other and more d, ngcrous turn. 

Unless indeed something unexpected and a far more imminent and urgent 
duty faces us in the meanwhile, I call upou all Hindu Sahhas whether local, 
provincial or central to concentrate their cllorts on the following three-fold cons¬ 
tructive programme in the main. 

We have numberless tasks before us, all useful, all pressing, in their own 
way. But it is always better to begin with the beginning. Instead of getting lost 
in details or trying to do all at once and ending in leaving everything undone or 
illdone or bungled, carried awaw by anything and everything that comes in the 
way, it is always wiser to choose relatively what is most fundamental, most 
effective and at the same time within the reach of our present resources and ability 
and hit upon a plan to intensify our efforts on those items only in the main. 

We should also remember that unless we gather strength we cannot and 
should not always be after precipitating struggles only for the sake of demonstra¬ 
tion and excitement at the risk of courting an inevitable failure, when it is uncalled 
for. Navigators abide by the tide. Even lions lie in wait. Great dreadnaughts 
arc built in silent and hidden quarters of the ports before they are called out in 
action and can with their multi-throated roar and lire route their opponents. 

I have not selected the following items at random. All the above factors are 
taken into consideration in their selection. These three items are the most funda¬ 
mental, the most urgent, and yet quite within the reach of almost every Hindu 
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Sanghatanist who means to do the really needful at the hour which, though it 
may not he quite exciting to begin with, is yet quite Pure to enable the forces of 
Hindudom to face a righteous fight in defence of its honour and freedom when 
the hour is struck. Those who can undertake other items of the Sanghatan work 
along with those may of course do so. But our first and foremost attention must 
be concentrated on these three items for the next two years to begin with. 
Whatever wc will lie able to accomplish in this direction within these two years 
will put us in a position of vantage to solve other questions far more effectively 
than it can be done if we take them up now. Therefore.— 

Intensify your efforts on conducting a whirlwind campaign at every village 
and town and city to, - 

(1) Bemovc Untouchability. 

(2) Compel all Universities, colleges and schools to make military training 
compulsory to students and secure on fry info the Naval, Aerial and Military forces 
and institutions for your youths in any and every way. 

(3) Prepare flic 1 lindu-Ehvtorate to the utmost measure possible to vote only 
for those Hindu Sanghatanists who openly pledge lo safeguard Hindu interests, 
and not to vote for the Congress Candidates, who can never serve Hindu interest 
with full ficedojn and boldness even if they wish or promise to do so, so long as 
they arc bound by the Congress discipline and tied to the Congress ticket. 

The first, of these items will enable you to consolidate at least a couple of 
(Tores of your own brethren who are religiously, culturally, nationally and in every 
other way as much a part and parcel of Hindudom as any of us can claim to be. 
Every local Hindu Subha must see to it, in its own locality that, these our so 
called untouchable brethren are immediately elevated to the level of the so-called 
touekahles by seeming to them all fundamental rights which every citizen, even 
non-Hindu, are entitled to exercise in public life. We should persuade our 
touchable brothers, in cases wherever untouchable, brothers are oppressed in any way 
on the only ground of untouchability based on birth alone, to fight their cause out 

if need be by resorting to law Court. Of course we should on no account molest, 

or disrespect the sentiments of our Sanatnni brothers so far as their personal 

freedom is concerned. But in public schools, conveyances, posts, services and in 

every aspect of public lile no Hindu should be permitted to deprive other Hindus 
of their public rights on ground of caste or untouchability alone, Whatever social 
equality we Hindus allow lo Moslems and other noii-IJindus must as of a right 
belong to our Hindu blethers of wbate\er caste they be. To aid otherwise is in 
reality an insult, to our common lJinduncss. It must be plainly mentioned here 
that even those who are at present bracketed as untouchables are themselves 
guilty of this sin just like those who arc bracketed as touchable Hindus. 
For, every untouchable caste treats some other caste supposed to be in¬ 
ferior to it as untouchable as ruthlessly as it is treated itself by others. 
The sin is common to all of us and tluvefoio, let us all join hands together and 
be determined to remove this cm sc with a supreme dibit. In the meanwhile our 
Sanatani brothers may rest assured that barring the fundamental rights which 
every citizen is entitled to in public life, the Hindu Mahasabha will always refrain 
from having any recourse to law to thrust any religious reform-on any sect w r ith- 
in the Hindu fold even in the case of untouchability. But those Hindu Sangathan- 
ists, who arc convinced of the incalculable harm untouchability has done and is 
doing, should also be free to act up according to their own conscience in their own 
dealings. The lines on which I call upon the Hindu Sangathanists to carry on an 
intense campaign of removing untouchability would be made clear from time to 
time ns the work proceeds. I may mention here even at the risk of a personal 
reference that those who can should make it a point to read the report of the 
Eatnagiri Hindu Habha under my lead in conducting such an intense campaign 
against untouchability which was attended with notable success. It will also make 
it clear that the approach of the Hindu Sabha to the question of the removal of 
untouchability differs at the root from the approach of the Gandhist attempt to 
remove it. Therefore, although we may co-operate yet wc should not identify our 
movement with the Gandhist movement. 

In the next two years’ time we Hindu Sabhaits must do more in removing 
untouchability than two hundred years could do in the past. 

Bo far as the second item is concerned the plans will be outined in the All- 
India Committee and the sittings of the Working Committee from time to 
time. 
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The third item constitutes, of course, the very key-stone of the whole program¬ 
me. Unless and until the Hindu electorate does not return only the Hindu 
Sangathanists to the Legislatures and local bodies but allows the Congress the right 
to represent the Hindu electorates in the eyes of the Government, the Hindus must 
continue to remain as political orphans in Hindusthan, in their own country. The 
HinduB may light and win political rights as they have done to a great extent in 
the past. But bo long aB tlicy have not cured themselves ol this suicidal folly of 
resigning those rights in the hands of the Congress at the polls, they can never ex¬ 
pect to strengthen the legitimate position of llindudom in India, But. on the con¬ 
trary will find themselves as non-entities and the Moslems alone more profited by 
those very rights which the Hindus have won and consequently, in a position to 
suppress the Hindus with all the greater impact. 

Remember also that a new Round Table Conference or a sort, of a Constituent 
Assembly may be called in near future. So long as the Hindus return as their 
representatives the Oongressitc alone, the Government is bound and justified to 
look upon the Congress protests against it. And they will not recognize the Con¬ 
gress as ivpresenting the Moslems or the nation as a whole even if the Congress 
claims that position ; because the Moslems refuse to return any Moslem on the 
Congress ticket as a rule. Even Dr. Kitchlow was defeated at the moslcm polls be¬ 
cause he stood on the Congress ticket. Under such circumstaii'-es, there is a grave 
and a sure danger of a further surrender of Hindu rights to Moslem demands which 
are already claiming equality of status even in the Hindu provinces. There will be 
no use of protest from the Hindu Hangathanist Party or of the secret bickerings 
or fulminations of those Hindus in the Congress camp itself who personally hate 
this attitude on the part of the Congress as an oream/alion ; for, there will be no 
party with credentials from the Hindu deflorate to represent them, who can advo¬ 
cate at the Conference the legitimate Hindu rights as freely and boldly and uncom¬ 
promisingly as the Moslem League representatives can do theirs. 

But it the Hindu electorate does ever come to its senses, refuses to return the 
Congressite candidates and returns only I he Hindu Sangathamsts in majoiity, the 
Hindus can have Hindu i-hm gat hat list Go\ernment in at least se\en provinces as 
the Moslems have in the Punjab, Bengal, etc., and the Hindus can capture enough 
political power so as to be in a position to untune at least 7> per cent of the 
grievances under which they are groaning now even in provinces like IT. I\ where 
they form the majority and the Congress ruled. The Pro\ incial police and the 
public sen ice will be under the command ol Hindu Snneathanisl, Governments and 
will not date to trample on or neglect Hindu rights. Nay, the Moslems of them¬ 
selves, will neither dare to encroach upon Hindu rights nor put forward such 
intolerable anti-Hindu or antinational demands. As we have no grudge against 
the Moslem minority in so far as their legitimate rights are concerned and as the 
Hindu Sungathanists are ever willing to live in an honourable 1‘iiendship and amity 
with their Moslem countrymen in Hindusthan, the Moslem miuoiity too will have 
every protection in the exercise of its legitimate rights. 

Therefore, all our efforts must be intensely concentrated during the next two or 
three years in persuading the Hindu electorate to vote for the Hindu Saugathanists 
alone and not to vote for the Congiessites in any further elections. This will require 
a daily press devoted to the Hindu tSangathanist cause and a Cential Eund. Above 
all wc shall have to form a Hindu Party -including Sanatanists, Arya Samajists and all 
such other Hindu bodies, sects and sections, who have not as yet any formal connection 
with the Hindu Mahasabha as an organisation but are as devoted Hindu Saugathanists 
as the Hindu Sabhaits themselves. The ways and means of ellecting it all is a 
matter of del nil and ought to be attended to by the local, provincial and the Cen¬ 
tral Hindu Mahasabha organisations and above all by all Hindu Saugathanists 
whether they be formal members of the Hindu Sablia or not. 

But if in spite of our efibrls the Hindu Electorate persists in its suicidal 
folly and votes for the Congress and we do not secure a majority at the polls, 
never mind. Our efforts arc sure to succeed in securing a minority, as wc already 
find in Maharastra and some other places that Hindu hwngathanist candidates arc 
not only elected in some hotly contested elections against the Congress but in 
cases have topped the polls. And even the presence of a minority oE devoted Hindu 
Hangathanists in legislatures and local bodies acts as an effective check on the way¬ 
wardness of the minority, gives a tongue unto Hindu grievances and paves a way 
to further progress and power. 

But if we are completely outvoted at the elections and do not secure a single 
seat, never mind still. We Bnall acknowledge the defeat and share the humiliation 
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in general. But we can proudly claim for ourselves individually that we did not 
betray our conscience in spite of overwhelming odds. The responsibility of the 
electoral defeat and the humiliation will lie on the Hindu electorate in general 
and not on him who casts his own vote at any rate on the Hindu side. Moreover 
the very threat, of a contest in elections against the Congress on such a righteous 
issue is bound to compel the Congress to he more and more afraid of sacrificing 
Hindu interests on the altar of the fettish of a pscudo-NutionaliHin. 

To join the national light when and while the forces are winning, is patriotic 
enough. But when the fight, for a righteous cause is almost lost, to persist, still in 
rallying round its banner and refuse to betray one’s conscience to the last, in spite 
of a general defeat ami humiliation,—is simply heroic ! and all that an honest 
soldier can individually do 1 If he cannot share the joy of a general victory, 
nothing can deprive him of the supreme satisfaction of having done his duty well. 
This should be the faith with which the Hindu Hangatlmnists should continue 
their contest under the present circumstances Let us determine, oven if the 
worst coincs to the worst, to be the last of the devoted batch of the Hindu San- 
gathanists than to be the first ol the Hindu traitors. 

Resolutions—2nd Day—Calcutta—29th December, 1939 

The Communal Award 

The main subjects dealt with to-day were the Communal Award, the Hyderabad 
salyagraha and reforms, the Sukkur riots and the demand for the release of 
political prisoners. 

The resolution on the Communal Award which was moved by Mr. N. C, 
Chaffer}i , Cenoral Secretary, ran : — 

“The All-India Hindu Mahasabha reiterates its emphatic condemnation of the 
Communal Award as the basis of the present Indian Constitution and appeals to 
all Indians to organize a country-wide agitation for its abolition on the following, 
among other gioumls 

It. is against all principles of Democracy and cuts at the very root of Indian 
Nationalism ; 

H retains and extends the evil of separate communal electorates fatal to 
representation upon a national basis on which alone a system of responsible 
government, can possibly he built, up; 

Jt, introduces the unprecedented system of statutory majority and statutory 
minority which is a notation of responsible Democratic Covernmeut and only 
accentuates communal bitterness ; 

It. prevents the free formation and grouping of parties in the Legislature on 
the basis of social and economic programmes on which Democracy depends; 

It has split up the body-politic and the electorate into IS diilerent sections 
or groups each of which is to elect by itself and separately its own representatives 
so as to render them incapable of a national outlook and common points of view, 
policies or programmes ; 

It, is grossly unfair to Hindus, particularly in the Central Legislature and 
in the Provincial Legislatures of Bengal, the Punjab and Assam where they have 
been allotted a smaller number of seats than what their population-strength 
entitles them to; 

It gives to Europeans, particularly in Bengal and Assam, excessive weightage 
of representation at the expense of both Hindus and Musalmans ; 

The Mahasabha declares that there will be no peace in the country ui less 
and until the Communal Award is annulled. 

Mr. Chaiterji said that if Bengal was to live the Communal Award must go. 
No province in India had been so hard hit as Bengal by the Award, which was 
a crude device to crush the province, because it was “the citadel of Indian 
nationalism.” For Bengal, it was not a matter of mere debate, it was a matter 
of life ami death. The Award was designed deliberately to crush and cripple 
Hindus. It, was not an Award, but a punitive, vindictive measure to punish 
Hindus, particularly the Hindus of Bengal. 

The Moslem League, he continued, had been championing and acclaiming 
the Award because it wanted to foster communal differences and animosity. “We 
arc out to destroy this Award, because We want to destroy communal animosity 
and bickerings,” Mr. Chattcrji added: “The sooner this Communal Award iB 
expunged from the Statute Book the better lor the whole of India.” 
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After discussing the representation of various communities in proportion 
to their respective numerical strength, particularly in Bengal, Mr. Chatterji said 
that they were not quarrelling over figures and seats, but the fact that faced them 
was that the effect of the Communal Award in Bengal had been to set up a 
sectarian grouping in the political life of the province. The group that had seized 
power was working on communal lines and was abusing its power in order to 
cripple and crush tho Hindus. 

“The Hindus were opposed to the Communal Award on principle, not merely 
to secure a few more seats, but because they were opposed to a sectarian policy. 
They stood tor a national policy and for joint electorates. Let Hindus not believe 
Moslem League or Congress fanatics when they say that the Hindusabhaits are 
communaUsLs,” he declared. ‘"They arc not. Their outlook is nationalistic, and, 
so far as Bengal is concerned, they will never lower the Hag of nationalism. 

“The Communal Award having proved disastrous for the Hindus of Bengal, 
it is time that they worked unitedly for its annulment. It can only be fought 
by a real consolidation of Hindus. We refuse to obey the dictates and fiats 
of Mahatmas (Sardars and Pundits. Wc want to return genuine Hindu 
representatives to the legislatures, pledged to fight the Communal Award which 
is a menace to both Hindus and Moslems.” 

Seconding the resolution, Sir Unhid ('hand Naramj (Punjab) said that they 
wanted to do away with the Communal Award because their ideal was to form 
a united nation in India. So long as the Award remained, the peoples of India 
could not become united, nor eoidd they hope to win Swaraj. 

The present attitude of Moslems was that unless their demands were conceded 
the political progress of India must be held up. That attitude was an outcome 
of the Communal Award. 

Supporting the resolution, Dr. Rad ha Kamud Makerji observed that the 
Award was the outcome of a “di\ide and rule” policy. The scheme of separatism 
involved in the Award had been foisted even upon communities and parties who 
had not asked for it, namely, Sliias, Indian Christians and Indian Women. The 
Award was not a concession to any particular community out of regard for its 
welfare. The resolution was passed unanimously. 

(Sukkur Riots 

The resolution relating to the Sukkur riots condemned Moslem agitation for 
possession of the Manzilgah, “which was never used as a mosque, which has been 
in possession of tho Government since British rule was established KH) years ago, 
and which was being used for various purposes. 

“The Mahasabha appealed to the Government not to yield to the demand of 
the Moslems, as that would result in the creation of a permanent source of 
communal trouble as the buildings were in close proximity to Sri (Sadbclla, a place 
of Hindu pilgrimage. 

It also condemned the Sind Government for “having failed firmly to deal with 
the Manzilgah agitation and protect Hindu life and property,” and urged upon the 
Government to lake “vigorous measures in arresting and dealing out punishment to 
all culprits, irrespective of their position, to rescue abducted women and children 
and to provide for adequate compensation to Hindu sufferers by levying a punitive 
tax on the Moslems concerned in the affected area.” 

The Sabha appealed to His Excellency the Governor to appoint an impartial 
committee to inquire into the causes of the riots. 

Dr. B. S. Moovje, who sponsored the resolution, said that the only effective way 
of protecting the Hindu minorities in Moslem majority provinces was to establish 
Hindu Ministries in the seven provinces where the Hindus were in a majority. Tho 
remedy, he added, lay in the hands of the Hindus themselves, and at the next 
elections to the legislatures the Hindus should return only Hindu ISablia representa¬ 
tives, not Congress representatives. That was also the ouly way of protecting Hindu 
interests in East Bengal. 

(Speaking in support of the resolution, Mr. Bamntram , President of (Sukkur 
Municipality, said that he had witnessed the murder of Hindus and the destruction 
by fire of Hindu property. He alleged that in (Sukkur alone over 2(X) murders were 
committed and 190 buildings burned, while the loot was worth many lakhs, (cries of 
shame). He maintained that the ringleaders had not been arrested. On the other 
hand, he said three Hindu leaders who were engaged in affording relief to victims of 
the rioting had been deported. The resolution was carried. 

43 
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Other Resolutions 

A resolution urging the immediate reletse of political prisoners was put from 
the Chair, and carried unanimously. Moving the resolution, Mr. Savarkar said that 
il was the duty of every Hindu to work for the release of these youths. 

Another resolution moved from the Chair and carried unanimously demanded 
the restoration of temples and places of worship which had been converted into 
mosques or put to other use. The President explained that the resolution was a 
counter-move to Moslem agitation for the restoration of certain places which were at 
one time mosques. 

Still another resolution moved from the Chair and carried unanimously urged 
the redress of “grievances” of the Hindu subjects of Khairpur State, in the Punjab. 
Mr. Savarkar said that it was part of the Mahasahba’s programme to agitate for the 
redress of grievances of Hindu subjects in Moslem States. They had already taken 
up the cause of the Hindu subjects of Hyderabad State, and they intended to 
espouse the cause of the Hindu subjects of Bhopal. 

By another resolution, the »Sublm expressed satisfaction at the ‘successful 
termination” of the civil resistance movement in Hyderabad (Deccan), characterized 
the ref onus announced by the Nizam’s (Jovernment as “inadequate, unsatisfactory 
and disappointing” and urged upon that Government ‘to give effect to the proposed 
reforms, inadequate us they are, without further delay.” The Mahasabha then 
adjourned. 


Resolutions—3rd Day—Calcutta—30th. December, 1939 

N. W. F. Pji. Administration 

Criticism of the Bengal Ministry’s attitude to Hindus is contained in a resolu¬ 
tion passed by the Mahasabha, which concluded to-day. 

Other important resolutions passed by the conference referred to India and the 
war, the formation of a Hindu “militia”, India’s luturc Constitution, and the funda¬ 
mental lights of Indian citizens. 

The first resolution considered related to the administration of the North- 
West Frontier Province, and read:— 

“The Hindu Mahasabha records its emphatic condemnation of the weak-kneed 
policy pursued by the Government of India on the North-West Frontier of India, 
which has led to frequent raids in the border districts, cases of kidnapping, 
loss of life of Government Officers, both Indian and British, and a huge expendi¬ 
ture from the Indian Exchequer year after year. 

“The All-India Hindu Mahasabha regards the Congress administration in the 
North-West Frontier Provinces as a failure inasmuch as it has failed to take effec¬ 
tive steps for the prevention of raids and kidnapping.” 

Itai Bahadur Belt ram of Hera Ismail Khan, who moved the resolution, described 
some of the happenings in the Frontier Province during the Congress Administra¬ 
tion and said that although in a minority, the Hindus of the province did not ask 
for more seats in the legislature or other special privileges' but what they wanted 
was that their lives and property should he protected, from tribal attacks. He said 
that, the tribal peoples singled out Hindus for their depredations and spared Moslems. 

Uiivan Basram Baypi, also of the Frontier Province, seconded the resolution 
which was carried unanimously. 

The Bengal Ministry 

The conference then discussed the resolution on the Bengal Ministry which was 
moved by Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukherjce. The resolution, which was passed, read : 

“The Hindu Mahasabha records its strong protest against the openly com¬ 
munal and reactionary policy of the present Ministry in Bengal as evinced by its 
various legislative enactments and administrative measures calculated to curb the 
rights and liberties of the Hindus of Bengal and cripple their economic strength 
and cultural life. 

“As instances may be mentioned the following : The passing of the Calcutta 
Municipal Amendment Act which is not only anti-Hindu but also anti-national 
with its introductions of separate electorates in the constitution of the Corporation 
of Calcutta. 

“Introduction of the communal ratio in the public services ; 

“Undue preference to Mohammedans in the recruitment to public services in 
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defiance of the recommendations of the Public Service Commission or without 
reference to them ; 

tt Discriminatory treatment against Hindu officers in public services. Posting, 
transferring and promoting of officers on communal considerations ; 

“Moslem ization of certain services, especially the educational service ; 

“Lowering of the standard of efficiency and integrity of the administration by 
the introduction of the principle, of minimum qualification ; 

“Discrimination against Hindus in the matter of educational grants and distri¬ 
bution of stipends and scholarships ; 

“Discrimination against Hindus in the matter of grants from the Public Ex¬ 
chequer for purposes of relief and in respect of agricultural and industrial loans ; 

“Abuse of political power for the purpose of economic strangulation of the 
Hindus ; 

“Discrimination against Hindus in the matter of licence and contracts ; 

“Attempting to corrupt the Bengali language and undermine the foundations 
of Hindu culture ; 

“Persistent negligence in the matter of checking widespread destruction and 
desecration of Hindu temples, idols and places of worship ; 

“Unwarranted interference with the peaceful performance of Hindu religious 
holds and ceremonies in private houses and public festivals *, 

“Interference with liberty of speech, freedom of the Press and freedom of 
association of Hindus ; 

“Subsidizing Mohammedan newspapers out of public funds for purposes of 
communal propaganda ; 

“Failure to take effective steps for the prevention of crime against Hindu 
women and for the protection of Hindu properly against Moslem aggression. 

“This Babha calls upon the Hindus of Bengal to unite and organise in defence 
of their rights, liberties and culture under the banner of the Hindu Mahasabha 
against the tlagrant encroachments made thereon under the policy pursued by the 
present Ministry. This Babha further calls upon the Hindus of India to stand by 
the Hindus of Bengal in their fight for the maintenance of their just rights and 
interests.” 

Sneaking in Bengali, Dr. Shynvia Prasad Mukherjec said that a short while 
ago, on the motion of Mr. A. K. Fazlul Uuq, the Premier of Bengal, he and Mr. 
B. C. Oliattcrjce waited on the Premier and told him of certain grievances from 
which the Hindus of Bengal suffered on account of the policy of the Ministry, 
That was three weeks ago, but. no reply had been received from Mr. 11 uq. 

Proceeding l)r. Mukherjec said that the plight, of Bengali Hindus was directly 
attributable to the Communal Award. In fairness to Moslems, it had to be ad¬ 
mitted that tho Award had not been devised by them (the Moslems), but by the 
British Government. If Hindus wanted to live as a community they must at all 
costs have the Award annulled. 

Referring to the activities of the Bengal Ministry, Dr. Mukherjec said that 
if it worked for the commonweal, then, in spite of the Award, the Hindus would 
have nothing to complain of. But it had to be recorded that the high hopes which 
they had entertained when Mr. Faz.lill Huq became Premier had not materialized. 
Boon after his assumption of office, Mr. Uuq, he said, developed a strong communal 
bias, and devised measure after measure detrimental to the interests of Hindus. 
Dr. Mukhcrjce maintained that it was owing to the activities and the public utter¬ 
ance of Mr. Huq and some other prominent, members of the Moslem League that 
a belief had come to be entertained by the Moslem masses that a Moslem raj 
had been established in Bengal. He added that, left to themselves, the Moslem 
masses had no strong communal bias and were willing to live in peace with their 
Hindu neighbours. Analysing the resolution, he said that, there were in it 19 specific 
instances of discriminatory action by the Bengal Ministry, but the catalogue 
could be amplified several times. They were prepared to prove to the hilt 
every item mentioned in the list if they were given an opportunity to do so. 

Dr. Mukherjec added that the difference between the list of grievances set 
forth by Mr. Huq against the Congress Ministries and that given in this resolution 
represented the difference between truth and falsehood. While the Hindus of Bengal 
demanded their rights, they desired that all other communities in the province 
should equally enjoy their respective rightB. There should be no usurpation and no 
dispossession. The present Ministry had failed to hold the balance even, and its 
tendencies and actions had always been prejudicial to the interests of Hindus, Dr, 
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Maklierjce, in conclusion, urged that in all future elections to local or legislative 
bodies they should return men who would be able to uphold Hindu interests on an 
All-India basis, without, at the same time, injuring the interests of other 
communities. 

Seconding the resolution, Mr. L. B. Bhopatkar (Poona) said that the psycholo¬ 
gical explanation of the “atrocities” which had been committed by Moslems on 
Hindus in the different parts of India was that they (the Moslems) were actuated by 
a spirit of aggrandizement, and held the belief that it was their mission to rule and 
the mission of others to submit. The average Hindu, on the other hand, had the 
mentality of defeatism and surrender. It. was that mentality that was at the root 
of the plight of the Hindus to-day. If they gave un their spirit of defeatism and 
stood unitedly to protect their rights, he had no doubt that Moslems would be 
more reasonable and would not encroach upon those rights. 

Brimati Salntri Debt (a Greek convert) and Mr. N. K. Basu spoke in support 
of the resolution. Mr. S. N. Barterjt , who followed, said that it. was a matter of 
regret that there should be still four Hindu members in what he termed the “com¬ 
munal Bengal Ministry”. He called upon the Hindus to demand their resignation. 
Bwami Batyanand and Mr. Basi Bhusan Gangooly supported the resolution, 
which wap carried with acclamation. 

The Hindu Militia 

The Mahasabha resolved to form a volunteer corps of its own, to be known as 
“Hindu Militia,” and called upon Hindus betwen ages of IB and 45 to enlist as 
members of the “Militia.” 

The preamble stated that such a move was necessary in view of the fact that 
Lord Zetland “has indirectly encouraged Moslems to regard themselves as hating 
more relations with independent Moslem nations beyond the frontiers of India, that 
prominent leaders of the Moslem League, such as Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, the 
Premier of Bengal, has threatened actual revolt, and ci\il war if the future Indian 
constitution is not drafted to their entire, satisfaction, and that Moslems are 
organizing and training bands of militia of their own, such as the Khaksars who 
gave so much trouble to the Congress Government in the United Provinces.” 

Dr. Moorijx said that after the declaration of war, Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, 
the Premier of the Punjab, announced that he would give ten lakhs of soldiers from 
the Punjab to fight on the side of England against Germany. The question might 
very well be asked what, were the Hindus going to contribute ? Mahatma Gandhi 
had said that the Congress, which some peonlc described as a Hindu organization, 
could not give soldiers or money but could help England only with its moral 
sympathy. He left, it, to his hearers’ commonsense to decide whether an offer of 
moral support would be better appreciated than an offer of men and weapons. 

Dr. Moonje asked liis audience to draw a picture in their minds of what 
would happen should England fail to defeat Germany. It was quite likely, he said, 
that Moslem nations across the North-Western Frontier might invade jndia, and 
the Moslems here would support them. They could well imagine what would be 
the fate of Hindus in such an eventuality. The danger was obvious. In the 
circumstances, the only remedy for tho Hindus was to torm their ownuanUtia. 

l)r. Moonje said that every Hindu between the ages of IS-45 must not only 
have military training but, must also know how to wield the lathi and the sword. 
A Hindu youth might forego literary education, but he must go to a military school 
and to the akhara for military training and physical culture. He called upon 
every Hindu family to send at least one son to the Bhonsle Military Bchool at 
Nasik for military education. 

Seconding the resolution, Bhai Parmanand said that the philosophy of non¬ 
violence could not be the philosophy of guiding national life. The theory of non¬ 
violence preached by Mr. Gandhi, and accepted by the Congress was against the 
culture, tradition and history of the Hindus. It was against the teaching of their 
scriptures. Dr. Amulyaratan Ghose, Mr. Anandapriya Kale, Professor Deshpande and 
Mr. Bindheswari Prosad also supported the resolution, which was carried. 

Defence of India & War 

Mr. C. M, Saptarshi , President, the Maharashtra Hindu Mahasabha, moved 
a resolution on “War and Defence of India,” which read 

“In view of the statement made by Ilis Majesty’s Government that it has 
declared war with a desire to safeguard the vital principles of Freedom and Demo¬ 
cracy as against the rule of Force, and in view oi the fact that nowhere is there 
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greater necessity for the application of these principles than in India, the All- 
India Hindu Mahasabha declares : 

"That as the task of defending India from any military attack is the common 
concern of England and India, and as India is unfortunately not in a position to¬ 
day to carry out that responsibility unaided, there is ample room for whole-hearted 
co-operation between India and England and that in order to make such co¬ 
operation effective, Jlis Majesty’s Government should immediately take steps : 

“To introduce responsible Government at the centre. 

“To redress the grievous wrong done to the Hindus by the Communal Award, 
both at the Centre and in the Provinces- particularly in Bengal and the Punjab 
where the Hindus have been reduced to the position of a fixed Statutory Minority 
to all principles of Democracy, with their representation in the Legislatures reduced 
far below what they are entitled to even on the basis of their population strength. 

“In order to inspire the people of India to feel that the Indian Army is the 
National Army of the people of India and not an Army of Occupation of the 
British, to remove all artificial distinctions between the so-called “listed" and "non- 
listed" classes or “martial” and “non-martial” races, and to accomplish the com¬ 
plete Indianization of the Indian Army as early as possible. 

“To modify the Indian Arms Act so as to bring it on a par with what 
prevails in England. 

“To expand on an extensive scale the Indian Territorial Force and the 
University Training Corps, to establish such military organization in provinces 
where they are not in existence at present, and to increase substantially the 
admission of cadets at the Indian Military Academy. 

“To make adequate arrangements for the training of tlie people in all branches 
of the Defence Force so as to make it ready for all emergencies”. 

Mr. Saplarxhi explained that the resolution did not ask Hindus to non-co- 
operate with the British, neither did it ask them to give unconditional co-operation. 
It was in effect responsive co-operation which was the policy advocated by the late 
Mr. Balgungadhar Tilak. It laid down certain conditions on the fulfilment of which 
the Hindu Mahasabha would give its co-operation to the British. Mr. Saptarslii 
then explained in detail the terms of the resolution. Mr. N. C. Chattcrji supported 
the resolution, which was carried. 

Dominion Status 

The following resolution on “Independence and Dominion Status” was put from 
the Chair and carried : — 

“The AU-Tndia Hindu Mahasabha reaffirms complete Independence as the goal 
of India’s political aspirations, and urges that, a Constitution based on Dominion 
Status as defined in the Statute of Westminster be conferred immediately on India. 

“The All-India Hindu Mahasabha emphatically protests against the recent 
pronouneemenfs of the Viceroy and the Secretary of State to the effect that the 
further constitutional progress of India must depend upon a solution of its com¬ 
munal and minority problems, since they flagrantly violate the fundamental prin¬ 
ciples of a democratic constitution, resting ultimately upon the vote of the political 
party commanding a majority and not suYqccted to the vote ot the minorities.” 

Lf.aguk Demand of Royal Commission 

I)r. B. S. Moonjc then moved a resolution criticising the observance of a 
“Day of Deliverance” by the Moslem League and the demand for the appointment 
of a Royal Commission by Mr. Jinnah. 

The resolution said that Mr. Gandhi’s policy had widened the gulf between Hindus 
and Moslems so much that there appeared to be no practical chance of bringing 
about Himlu-Moslem unity in the near future : that Moslems had been made much 
of both by the Congress and the Government and had been given concessions, at the 
expense of constitutional and administrative Hindus, much more than what were 
their due on a proportion of population. 

In view of these facts, the Mahasabha declared that there was no justification 
for the appointment of a Royal Commission, but, if a Royal Commission was 
appointed, then its terms of reference should also include an investigation of various 
acts of oppression and atrocities committed by Moslems on Hindus in both Moslem- 
majority provinces and Moslcm-minority provinces.” The resolution was carried. 

Hindu Sangathan & Suddhi 

Another resolution was passed urging the necessity of the Hindu Sanghathan 
and Sudd hi movement for the strengthening and consolidation of Hindus of India, 
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This is to bo accomplished by the encourgement of physical culture among Hindu 
youths, economic uplift of the Hindus, social uplift of Hindu Backward classes, 
removal of the spirit of jealousy and separatism between different provinces and 
different sections of the Hindu community and reclamation of people who for some 
reason or other have gone out of the Hindu fold and their readmitlance into the 
Hindi; community by the process of Suddlu . 

Fundamental Bights 

The Mahasabha also passed a resolution on Fundamental rights, defining the 
equal rights of “all citizens of India, whether male or female residing in or outside 
British India” as, among other things,‘‘a decent standard of living, free and com¬ 
pulsory primary education ; defence of India against foreign aggression ; the right 
to bear arms, to enjoy freedom of conscience ; freely to profess and practice their 
respective religious and social customs and usages, subject to public, peace, order 
and morality ; and protection by the fctate of the respective language, script and 
sculpture. 

Other Resolutions 

By another resolution the £abha called upon “all Hindus to take the utmost 
care in securing a correct record of their numbers, and to offer all possible co¬ 
operation in that regard to the census authorities,” 

Tt urged the Government to guarantee correct enumeration of the different 
communities by providing for a body of joint enumerators chosen from the different 
communities. 

The ftibha adopted a social programme for the '‘consolidation of Hindus,” 
whether residing in or out of British India, including a mass contact movement. 

By another resolution, it urged the redistribution of provincial boundaries on 
the “naural basis of affinities of nice, language, culture, customs, and usages.” 

A donation of Kb. 30,000 a year for three years was announced by fteth Jugal 
Kishore Birla for helping the Hindus of Bengal in respect of industrial, commercial 
and agricultural education and also for training workers in connexion with the 
Hindu Kumjathan mo\ement. The amount will be handed over to Dr. Sliyama 
Brnsad Mukherjee and Mr. S. N. Banerjcc, who will nominate a board of manage¬ 
ment and settle details for giving effect to the endowment. 

Bringing the proceedings to a close, the President, Mr. V. D. Savarkar , 
remarked that the session had been successful beyond all expectation. For this 
result their thanks were particularly due to Bengal Hindu leaders, such as Sir 
Mnnmatha Nath Muklierji, Dr. Skvama Prasad Mukherji, Mr. B. C. Chatterji, Mr. 
N. 0. Chatterji, and Mr. S. N. Banerji. Henceforward the Hindu Mahasabha 
must be reckoned a power which could not he ignored. It was not in the hope 
of seeing a lamasha that, people in there had attended the Sabha's meetings. People 
had come because they felt deeply the plight of Hindus. He appealed to Hindus 
to vote for Hindu Mahasabha candidates, in the elections to legislatures and 
municipal and local bodies. The proceedings concluded at 9 p. m. 

Working Committee meeting—Poona—30th. July 1939 

Suspension of Hyderabad Satyagraha 

An emergent, meeting of the Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha 
met at Mr. Lax man Balwant Bhopatkars residence in Poona under the presidentship 
of Mr. Vt nay ah Damodar Savarkar on Sunday, the 30th. July 1939 to consider the 
situation arising out. of the declaration of reforms by the Nizam of Hyderabad in 
connection with the civil resistance movement carried on by the Hindu Mahasabha. 
The meeting was held in camera and was not open to the press or tho public. 
The discussion continued for four hours and almost all leaders participated in the 
deliberations. The president cleared the position by saying at the outset that 
although he was empowered by the Working Committee with all the powers, yet 
the statement issued by him would not in any way bind the Working Committee 
in arriving at a decision. The president declared that the Hindu Mahasabha even 
up to this day continued sending jathas in the dharma yiuldha and that no 
suspension or calling off would take place before the Working Committee’s 
decision. 

The meeting adjourned at 4-30 p. m. and met again at 9 in the night at 
Mr. Bhonatkar’s residence and passed the following resolution - 

“Whereas the civil resistance campaign against tho anti-Hindu policy of the 
Nizam’s Government, launched and conducted so valiantly up to date by the Hindu 
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Banghatanists all over Tndia, has succeeded to a great extent in welding the Hindu 
Sabhaites, Arya Bamajists, Banatanists, Bikhs, Jains and all constituents of the 
Hindu nation so as to present a consolidated front for the first time in the recent 
history of our race and roused nan-llindu consciousness throughout the land which 
led them all to struggle with unparalleled enthusiasm under the common Hindu 
banner in defence of Hindu rights and in vindication of Hindu honour and 
succeeded in baffling and overawing all anti-Hindu forces—the open hostility of 
Muslims on the one hand and the covert antipathy of the British Government 
as well as the treacherous attitude of Gongressites on the other—to such an extent 
as recording a moral victory in favour of our Hindu Banghatanists’ forces. 

“And whereas the heroic sacrifices on the part of those thousands of thousands 
of Hindu civil resistors have at last compelled the Nizam’s Government to announce 
reforms which it refused to do for the past 1T> years and which, however halting, 
stingy and tainted with flamboyant pretensions to everlasting Muslim supremacy 
in the State, arc nevertheless due to the constitutional breach effected by the Hindu 
forces in the citadel of fanatical autocracy that has dominated the State up to date, 
and persuaded the Nizam to plead for the spirit of accommodation, peace and amity 
and to promise the working of the reforms so as to lead to further constitutional 
expansion, 

“The Working Committee, in consultation with and the consent of several 
leaders of the Nizam’s State, resolves that the civil resistance campaign be suspended 
for the time being with a view to find out how the Nizam’s Goscrnment will 
meet the fundamental grievances of the Hindu subjects in the actual operation 
of the reforms. It assures the Nizam’s Government that if the hopes and promises 
held out by the Nizam in the announcement of the reforms are realised in practice 
and the officers are strictly compelled (to be impartial ?) in carrying out the day 
to day administration, the Hindus will try to work the constitution in a spirit of 
responsive co-operation. It, must he pointed out that the Muslim community should 
realise from what happened that the only way of securing peace and progress for 
them too lies through their amicable, equitable and cordial relations towards 
the Hindus. 

Amnesty 

The second resolution of the Working Committee further emphasized the 
fact, that the Nizam should be pleased to grant forthwith a general amnesty to all 
civil resistors, whether Arya Bamajists or Hindu Sahhaitcs and whether they hail 
from the State or from outside. Any delay or failure in this cannot, but be a 
source of further irritation and affect adversely the attempt of ushering in a period 
of cordial cooperation and constitutional progress. 

Hindu Tarty in tiie State 

The third resolution of the Working Committee drew pointed attention of 
all Hindu Sanghatanists in the State and outside to the important fact that the 
above suspension of the civil resistance can only mean the beginning of an intensive 
and constructive constitutional movement. The Hindus in the State should 
immediately form a Hindu party for rousing, educating and consolidating their 
forces so as to be able to protect the Hindu interests -political, social and religious, 
and press on for securing further constitutional expansion. 

The fourth resolution of the Working Committee wholeheartedly supported 
the Arya Bamajists’ demands for a clarification of the religious points by the 
Nizam's Government. 

Tribute to Martyrs 

The fifth resolution of the Working Committee pays tribute to the memory 
of the martyrs who laid down their lives in the dharma yudhct against the Nizam’s 
anti-Hindu designs and expresses its abiding gratitude towards those Hindu 
Banatanists who had gone to the front and braving tortures, assaults and imprison¬ 
ments, fought for the Hindu cause. It records a sense of appreciation of thousands 
of Hindu Banghatanists who each in his own way, whether by financing, 
propagating or supporting the movement, participated and acknowledges special 
indebtedness to Mr. Ycshwant Kao Joshi of Hyderabad, Mahatma Narayanswami, 
Hharniavccr Bhopatkar, Chandra Karan Bharda and 6uch other prominent leaders, 
Bhopal and Rampur 

The sixth resolution of the Working Committee appointed a committee 
consisting of Sirdar Govind Prasad Singh of Bihar, Mr. Ramkrishna Pande of 
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Rilaspur, Mr. .loti Shankar of Cawnpore, Mr. Ganga Ram of Ahmedabad and 
Mr. Gan pat Rai of Delhi to inquire the Hindu grievances in Bhopal and Ram pur 
States. 

Release of Political Prisoners 

The seventh resolution of the Working Committee demands that the Bengal 
political prisoners now on hunger-stike should be forthwith released and the 
Government would be held responsible for serious consequences if there is 
loss of life. 

The eighth resolution expressed sorrow for the death of Lala liar Dayal in 
exile and a sense of abiding gratitude for the services rendered by him in the 
cause of Indian independence. The meeting terminated late at night. 

Working Committee Meeting—Bombay—10th. Sept. 1939 

The Hindu Maii\sabiia A War 

India and the war” was the subject of a lengthy resolution passed by the Work¬ 
ing Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha at Bombay on the 10th. September 1939. 
Representatives from various provinces participated in the meeting which was 
specially convened to consider the situation arising out of the declaration of war. 

The Mahasabha condemns “the spirit of bargaining and of taking advantage of 
the present crisis for the promotion of purely communal interest at the expense of 
national well-being. 

The resolution says that as the task of defending India from any military 
attack is of common concern to the British Government as well as to Indians and 
as the latter are not in a position to carry out that responsibility unaided, there is 
ample room for co-operation between India and England. 

To make such co-operation effective, the Mahasabha urges the introduction of 
responsible government at the Centre, revision of the Communal Award, modification 
of the Arms Act to bring it on a level with that prevailing in England and expan¬ 
sion of the Indian Territorial Lorre. The resolution also urges removal of the dis¬ 
tinction of martial and non-martial classes, complete Indiani/ation ol the Army as 
early as possible, and intensification of the training of cadets of the Indian Military 
Academy in all branches of warfare so that an effective defence force may be always 
ready. 

The Government is also asked to take steps to encourage Indian firms to start 
the manufacture of aero-engines and motor engines and implements of modern warfare 
so that India may be sell-sufficient in armaments. 

By another resolution the Mahasabha calls upon the Hindus throughout India 
to organize a Hindu national militia of those between the ages of lb and 4(J. 

Working Committee Meeting—Bombay—19th. Nov. 1939 

The Sabha on Viceroy’s Statement 

The Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, which met in 
Bombay on the 19th. November 1939 under the presidency of Mr. V. L). Savarkar , 
passed a number of resolutions touching the present political situation in the 
country in the light of the Viceregal pronouncements and the speeches in the 
House of Commons and in the House of Lords concerning India. 

On the Viceregal statement the Committee passed a resolution emphasising 
that the Hindu Mahasabha refused to look upon Dominion Status as the ultimate 
goal, but insisted upon it only as an immediate step to be taken towards the final 
goal of absolute political independence, and that a constitution based on that 
status should be conceded to India at the end of the war at the latest. 

The resolution added, “A definite declaration to that effect can alone evoke a 
responsible willing co-operation on the part of India. The British Government must 
bear in mind that India can never extend a willing; co-operation unless she feels 
that the cause of her fccdom is likely to be served in a substantial measure by 
offering responsive co-operation.” 

With regard to the Advisory Board contemplated in the statement of His 
Excellency the Viceroy, the Mahasabha welcomes it “if it is made to serve as a 
tentative measure with powers more or less equal to a Federal Board of Ministers 
and is entrusted without reservation with matters concerning Indian defence as 
that of a responsible Council of Ministers”. 
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The resolution adds, “But much will depend on its composition. The Hindu 
Mahasabha must secure such representation on it as in keeping with the proportion 
to population of the Hindus”. 

Hindus and Congress 

By another resolution the Mahasabha reiterated that the Congress did not and 
could not represent the Hindus and as such no constitution or administrative 
settlement arrived at behind the back of the Hindu Mahasabha between the Govern¬ 
ment on one hand and the Congress and the Muslim League on the other, 
would be binding on the Hindus unless and until it was sanctioned by the Hindu 
Mahasabha. 

It warned rhe League and the Congress that u it will oppose any humiliating 
injustice done to the Hindus by levying a kind of electoral ‘Zezuv as the Communal 
Award does at present. The Hindus must have full representation in proportion 
to their population ; they will tolerate nothing less and they demand nothing more”. 

The resolution added that the depressed classes alone should be given weight- 
age on reservation and special protection for a definite period of time. 

Larouu and Capital 

An appeal to capital and labour to co-ordinate their efforts in a spirit of 
patriotism and mutually just accommodation was the subject of another resolution. 
The Committee called upon capital and labour in the country to utilise the present 
opportunity afforded by the war by working up the existing industries and starting 
new industries and to capture and establish the home market against foreign com¬ 
petition. 

The Committee condemned the alleged repression of Hindus in the Frontier 
ITownce and urged the Central Government to increase the strength of the Hindus 
stationed there. It further asked the Government to increase the bikh personnel 
in the recruitment ioi the Indian army. 

On the question of the war and India’s participation in it, the babha re- 
affirmed its stand taken m this regard and adds, “The Working Committee opines 
that India is not hound on any altiuist.ic grounds to extend, as His Excellency 
the Viceroy expects her to do m his statement, co-operation beyond what the Belf- 
interest and self-defence of our nation may demand.” 


The All India Muslim League 

Working Comm. Meeting—Bombay—2nd. & 3rd. July 1939 

“A meeting of the Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League was 
held on tlic 2nd and 3rd July 1939 at, Mr. M. A. Jt?inah J s residence, Bombay. The 
following members were present: Mr. M, A. .Tinnah, bir bikandar Hyat Khan, 
byed Abdul Aziz, Shaikh Abdul Majid birnlhi, llaji Abdus battar Haji Esak bait, 
Sir Ali Mohammad Khan Dchlavi, Mr. Abdul Matin Ohowdhuri, bir Nazimuddin, 
Mr. Chowdhury Khaliquzzaman, Sir Abdoola Haroon, the Raja Sahib of Mahmuda- 
bad, Sycd Abdur Rauf Shah, Mr. Abdur Rahman Siddiqui and Nawabzada Liaqat 
Ali Khan. 

The committee considered the correspondence that had passed between Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad and Sycd Abdur Rauf Shah Sahib regarding the appointment of 
a Muslim minister in 0. 1*. The committee was of opinion that no individual 
province should negotiate or come to any settlement with the Congress with regard 
to the llindu-Muslim question in its area and that if any such proposals are 
received from the Congress, intimation should be sent to the effect that the matter 
should be referred by the Congress to the President or the Working Committee of 
the All-India Muslim League. 

Indian Nationals Abroad 

The All-India Muslim League expressed its full sympathy with Indian 
Nationals in bouth Africa in their struggle against the obnoxious and unjust 
segregation measure and extended to them all possible help. 

44 
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The Working Committee strongly urged the Government of India to take 
prompt stops for the protection of the rights of Indians in Ceylon. 

The Working Committee urged the Government of India to take immediate 
action to secure justice and fair treatment to Indian nationals in Belgian Congo. 

Paiestine Arabs’ Demands 

The Working Committee having examined the White Paper on Palestine and 
having heard tho Muslim League delegates, was of opinion that the proposals 
embodied in the White Paper are most unsatisfactory and disappointing, and are 
totally unacceptable. 

The Committee urged the British Government to meet the Arab demands and 
redeem the solemn pledges made to the Arabs and the Muslims of India who stood 
by the British solidly in the Great War. 

The Working Committee resolved that a Palestine Fund be opened forthwith 
for the relief of the dependents of those who lost their lives or suffered in the 
struggle for independence. The following committee, with powers to co-opt, was 
appointed to devise ways and means of collecting monev for the Palestine Fund and 
remitting the same to Palestine through the President, of the All-India Muslim 
League :—Sir Abdoola Haioon Mr. Abdur Kahman Siddiqui, Ilaji Abdus Sattar 
Haji Eask Sait,, Sir Ourrimbhoy Ebrnhiin, Mr. Chowdhuri Khaliquzzaman (Convenor.) 

The Working Committee expressed its appreciation of the services rendered 
by Mr. Abdur Rahman Siddiqui and Chowdhuri Khaliquzzaman who went to 
Cairo, London and the Near East in connection with the Palestine question. 

It was resolved that, the Madras Provincial Muslim League be alliliated to the 
All-India Muslim League. 

Consideration of the report of the Economic Programme Committee w T as 
postponed. 

'lhe question of the formation of Muslim National Guards could not be 
considered as the report, of tho Committee appointed by the Council in this 
connection had not yet been received. It was decided that the committee be 
requested to submit their report, at the latest, by the end of September. 

Action Against Sjr A. II. Ghaznavi 

The Committee considered the explanation of Sir Abdul Halim Ghaznavi 
regarding his resignation from the Muslim League Party in the Central Assembly. 
The Working Committee declined t,o consider the request for acceptance of his 
resignation from the Council of the All-India Muslim League as it, was sent, by 
Sir A. II. Ghaznavi after the receipt of the notice from the Honorary Secretary 
calling for an explanation why disciplinary action should not be taken against him 
regarding his conduct in resigning from the partv m the Central Assembly and 
defying the resolutions of the Council of the All-India Muslim League. The 
Committee resolved, after giving full consideration to all the papers, documents and 
evidence, that the name of Sir A. II. Ghaznavi be removed from the Council of tho 
All-India Muslim League, and further that lie should be disqualified from being a 
member of the League organisation for next lour years from July 3, 1039. 

Muslims in States 

The following resolutions were next, passed .— 

“The Working Committee has received reports and representations of maltreat¬ 
ment and injustices being done to the Muslims in the Indian States of Jaipur, 
Jodhpur, Bhavnagar, Cut,eh and* Patiala. The Committee most, earnestly urges the 
Rulers of the States concerned to redress tho grievances and protect the lives, 
honour and properties and liberties of their Muslim subjects, thereby creating a 
sense of security amongst them and preventing the situation from taking a 
serious turn. 

“The Working Committee has every sympathy with the Muslim Muhajirin 
from Jaipur who have been undergoing great, hardships and suffering since they 
left their homes. The Committee urges the Jaipur Darbar to meet, the just demands 
of the Jaipur Muslims without further delay, so that the situation that has been 
created may not worsen, and at the same time advises the Muslims of Jaipur 
to suspend civil disobedience and organise themselves effectively, as their salvation 
lies in their own inherent strength. 

Hyderabad Agitation 

The Working Committee of the Muslim League views with grave concern the 
situation that ib being created by the mischievous activities and propaganda of the 
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Arya Samajists and Hindu Maha Sabhaites all over India in organising and dis¬ 
patching jathas to Hyderabad with the ostensible object of vindicating their religious 
rights in order to coerce the State administration. The Working Committee warns 
the Arya Samaj and the Maha Sabha organisations that the offensive bearing of 
these jathas and the shouting of provocative slogans has created intense bitterness 
among the Muslims and unless these provocative jathas are stopped forthwith, there 
is a grave danger of sporadic clashes developing into widespread inter-communal 
strife throughout the country. The Working Committee urges the Provincial 
Governments and the Paramount Power to take immediate and adequate action in 
order to stop this mischief, which seriously threatens the peace and tranquillity of 
the country,” 

The Working Committee considered the request of the Bihar Provincial Muslim 
League to launch civil disobedience against the Wardha scheme of Basic Education. 
The Committee decided that, in the first instance, the Bihar Provincial League 
should send a memorial representing their complete case against the Wardha Scheme 
to the Governor-General, the Governor and the Prime Minister of Bihar, and report 
to the Working Committee the result of the representations. The Committee in this 
connection aUo advises all other Provincial Leagues to do like, 

Home Ministers’ Conference 

The Committee also passed the following resolution 

The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League views with grave 
apprehension the resolutions, as reported in the Press, passed by the recent Home 
Ministers’ Conference held at Simla, particularly Resolution No. 1, which read as 
follows : “It is recommended to all Provincial Governments that they should under¬ 
take a concerted campaign against propaganda of a communal nature and against 
incitement toviolenre of any kind whatever.” As it is likely that, in the absence of 
an authoritative explanation as to what is meant by the phrase “propaganda of a 
communal nature” the Congress Ministries which are opposed to the Muslim League 
movement will abuse the opportunity thus afforded to them by victimising the 
Muslim League organisations, and the Muslim Press and by stilling the general 
Muslim public opinion on any and every pretext. The Working Committee, while 
requesting the Home Department, Government of India, to issue a public statement 
explaining what the Home Ministers’ Conference meant by the phrase “propaganda 
of a communal nature,” warns the Congress Ministries of the great consequences which 
will follow any move on their part, that is likely to result in the misuse or abuse 
of the decisions of the Home Ministers’ Conference in order to muzzle legitimate 
Muslim public opinion in those provinces* 

Wardha Scheme 

The Working Committee disapproves of the Wardha scheme of education on the 
following grounds among others. Apart from its origin, conception and communal 
aspect, there are fundamental objections to the scheme : (1) The scheme is calculated 
to destroy Muslim cultuie gradually but surely, and the Working Committee is of 
opinion that the text books are entirely unacceptable. The scheme is intended to 
secure the domination of Hindu culture and language. (2) It imposes the Congress 
Party ideology, and aims at inculcating, among others, the doctrine of Ahimsa. (3) 
Its objective is to infuse the political creed, policy and programme of one party 
namely, the Congress, in the minds of children. (4) It has neglected the question 
of providing facilities for religious instructions. (51 Under the guise of the name 
of Hindustani, the scheme is meant to spread highly sanscritised Hindi and to 
suppress Urdu which is really the lingua franca of India at present. (6) The text 
books prescribed and provisionally sanctioned by certain Provincial Governments are 
highly objectionable from the Muslim point of view, in that they are not only 
offensive to the feelings and sentiment oi Muslims, but are mainly devoted to the 
praise of Hindu religion, philosophy and heroes, minimising Islamic contribution to 
the world, and to India in particular and ignoring their culture, history and heroes, 
and speaking of them with scant courtesy. 

Muslims in Congress Provinces 

The Committee considered the position of Muslims in the Congress-governed 
Provinces, and as full representations have already been made to the Governor- 
General recently, the Committee decided to postpone this matter till next October. 
Before taking any definite step, it was decided to await the action of the Governor- 
General. The Committee hopes that the Governor-General would consider the 
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representations that have been made to him, and will not fail to discharge 
his obligations as required by the Statute in safeguarding the rights and interests 
of Muslims. 


The Council Meeting—New Delhi—27th. & 28th. August 1939 

Moslem League and War 

The Council of the Moslem League met at New Delhi on the 27th. August 
for six hours. The discussion centred round what should be the Moslem attitude 
in the event of war. Altogether 20 speakers took part in the discussion. Before 
concluding the debate, Mr. M. A. Jmnah, President, of the League, addressed the 
members of the C3oune.il for over one hour, explaining his view on the subject. 
Press representatives and the public were excluded from the meeting. 

The Council unanimously passed the following resolution, which was moved 
by Haji Sir Abdulla Haroon : 

“This council, while deploring the policy of the British Government towards 
Moslems of India by attempting to force upon them, against their will, a constitu¬ 
tion, and in particular the Federal scheme as embodied in the Government of India 
Act, 1935, which allows a permanent hostile communal majority to trample upon 
their religious, political, social and economic rights, and the utter neglect and 
indifference shown by the Viceroy and the Governors in the Congress-governed 
provinces in exercising their special powers to protect, and secure justice for the 
minorities, and while deploring the policy of the British Govern men t towards the 
Arabs in Palestine in refusing to meet their demands, holds the view that in these 
circumstances, if the British Government desires to enlist the support and sympathy 
of Moslems in the world, and particularly of Indian Moslems, in future contin¬ 
gencies, it must meet the demands of the Moslems of India without delay. 

“The Council considers it premature at present to determine the attitude 
of Moslems in the event of a world war breaking out. The Council meanwhile 
directs the Foreign Committee to get into touch with Islamic countries and to 
ascertain their views and if any sudden contingency arises the Working Committee 
of the All-India Moslem League shall have the power to decide this issue.” 

When the Council assembled in the afternoon Sir Currtmbhoy Ibrahim (Bombay) 
moved a resolution that Moslems of India should not co-operate with Britain in 
the event of war. He said that Britain was not loyal and true to Indian Moslems. 
He further complained that Britain and the Congress were trying to suppress the 
spirit of Moslems. 

Haji Sir Abdulla Haroon (Karachi) then moved his amendment. The Naivab of 
Chattan and Sir Raza Alt supported this amendment which was finally adopted. 

When the Council met on the next day, Mr. Ashtq Hussain Batalvi moved two 
resolutions urging disciplinary action against the Premier of the Punjab, Sir 
Sikandar Hyat Khan , (1) for making a statement in the Punjab Assembly on 
the Indo-British Trade Agreement alleged to be against the policy of the League ; 
and (2) for submitting a Federal scheme. The first resolution was Withdrawn when 
the President explained that the League had no defined policy on the subject, and 
the second when the I resident held that members were entitled to their own views. 

Mr. Batalvi , by another resolution, pressed for disciplinary action against 
members of the Moslem League who were on the Army Indianization Committee. 
This resolution was also withdrawn. 

There was a lively debate on a resolution relating to the reported failure of 
the Moslem League Organizing Committee in the Punjab to establish a Punjab 
Provincial League. The resolution suggested that the organizing committee be dis¬ 
solved forthwith. 

Nawabzada Liaqat Ali Khan moved an amendment suggesting that the 
organizing committee should be given up to November 15 to establish a Punjab 
Provincial Moslem League, failing which the present organizing committee would 
be regarded as dissolved and the President would take such action as he thought fit. 

The resolution was amended and passed. 

The session of the All-India Moslem League Council concluded on the 
28th. August after passing over a dozen resolutions, the most important of which 
concerned the Princes’ attitude towards Federation ; Baluchistan ; Indians in 
South Africa; the communal problem; and appointment of a committee to 
Strengthen the provincial Moslem Leagues, 
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The resolution dealing with the communal problem urged upon the Government 
of India to take necessary steps to arrive at a decision on the vexed question of 
music before mosques because the communities concerned had been unable to come 
to a settlement among themselves. 

The Council while fully sympathizing with the Indians in South Africa 
in their struggle against the imposition of further disabilities, expressed the view 
that there was ample justification for Indians joining the common non-European 
front with the object of fighting racialism and the colour bar. 

The resolution on the Indian Princes’ attitude towards Federation congratulated 
the Trinces and His Exalted Highness the Nizam in particular on the stand they 
had taken against the introduction of the Federal scheme and appealed to them 
to continue to oppose the scheme. 

The Council condemned the policy of the Biitish Government in depriving 
the people of Baluchistan of their political rights and demanded the introduction 
of provincial autonomy in that province. 

League & Punjab Phemier’r Attitude 

Syed Ali Mohd. Rashidi's resolution relating to India in the event of war, 
stated 

“Notwithstanding the fact that the Council of the All-India Moslem League, 
in its meeting of December 4, 1938 had laid down that no responsible member of 
the Moslem League shall make any pronouncement and notwithstanding also of 
the fact that Sir Sikandar llyat Khan was present at that meeting, the latter 
has issued a statement on that very subject on August 25, at the most two days 
before the Council of the All-India Moslem League had to consider it in its 
meeting, which statement, in the opinion of this Council, is worse than his previous 
statement of September 1938 to which exception had been taken by the Council 
in its meeting of September 4, 1938. The Council, in these circumstances, is 
compelled to place on record its sense of regret at his attitude and to make it 
clear that Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan’s statement on the question relating to war 
does in no way represent the views of the Moslems of India.” 

To this Sir Raza Ah moved an amendment which slated “that the opinions 
and sentiments expressed by Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan in his statement to the 
Tress on August 25 in no way represents the view of the Moslems of India.” 

This amendment was carried by a majority. The Unionist Tarty members 
and their supporters voted against the amendment. 

The House agreed to the withdrawal of the original resolution of Syed Ali 
Mohd. Rash'di and the amendment was passed as a substantial resolution. 

During the discussion on the original resolution, together with Sir Raza Alt's 
amendment, Syed Rashuii , the mover of the original resolution, questioned the 
soundness of the principle. He said that the question before them was whether 
any member of the Council could issue a statement without consulting the working 
committee of the Moslem League. On a matter of principle, the action of Sir 
Sikandar in issuing a statement was subversive of discipline, lie thought that the 
League should take notice of it. 

lTof. Inayat Vllah (Lahore) said that Sir Sihandai's statement was in confor¬ 
mity with the policy of the Moslem League Tarty in the Central Assembly. The Punjab 
Premier’s statement, he added, in no way affected the policy of the Moslem League. 
He warned the House that the passing of such a resolution would impede the 
work of the Moslem League in the Punjab. If they so desired, the matter could 
be referred to the working committee of the League. He therefore opposed the 
original resolution. 

Sir Raza Ali , moving his amendment, expressed the opinion that Sir Sikandar 
had blundered in issuing the statement of August 25. lie, however, drew the 
attention of the members to the attempts that were being made to divide the 
Moslems and said nothing should be done which would compel Sir Sikandar and 
his party to break away from the League. He explained that his amendment did 
not censure the Punjab Premier without giving him an opportunity to explain 
his position. He merely made it clear that Sir Sikandar’s statement represented 
his individual views and did not necessarily accord with the opinion of Moslems, 

Maulana Zafarali Khan supported Sir Raza AU’b amendment and expressed 
himBelf against the original resolution of Syed Rashidi which, he thought, went 
further and registered disapproval of Sir Sikandar’s statement. 

Mr. Fazlul Huq , the Bengal Premier, observed that the resolution arose out 
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of circuinstances which were unfortunate. He did not know what made Sir 
Sikandar issue that statement. He was of the opinion that since Sir Sikandar 
was not present at the meeting, Sir Raza Ali’s suggestion contained in his 
amendment, was sufficient for their purpose. The amendment, while meeting 
their objects, was not unnecessarily provocative. 

Mr. Jlnq, continuing, said that the Moslems were faced with a serious situation. 
On the one hand, in seven provinces the Congress was in power and their experience 
showed that it was determined to crush the Moslems socially, politically and 
economically. On the other hand, the British Government held out no prospect of 
giving consideration to Moslem demands and grievances. In the circumstances, 
Mr. Iluq thought that provincial autonomy was a failure and that it was almost 
breaking down, lie concluded by supporting Sir Kaza Ali’s amendment. 

Mr. M. A. Jiniinh ascertained the sense of the House on the resolution and 
the amendment. In doing so, he emphasized that whatever their decision it should 
be unanimous, lie thought that Syed Kashidi’s resolution meant disapproval of 
Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan’s action without hearing him. It also amounted to a 
vote of censure on the Punjab Premier without giving him an opportunity to 
explain his position. 

There was another amendment to the final resolution in the name of Mr. 
Abdul W ahead Khan which, however, failed through the Council accepting Sir 
Kaza Ali’s amendment. Mr. Wahced Khan’s amendment sought to condemn the 
action of Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, to make it clear that it in no way represented 
the views of the Moslems of India, and further requested the working committee 
to take disciplinary action against him. 

Communal problem 

Mr. Fazlul Huq , the Bengal Premier, next moved the following resolution 
dealing with the communal problem : 

“The Council of the All-Imlia Moslem League views with alarm the unceasing 
recurrence of communal disturbances throughout India arising out of the question 
of music before mosques ending in many cases in disastrous consequences to the 
Moslem community, and urges upon the Government of India to take such stepB 
as may be necessary to arrive at a decision on this question particularly because 
the communities concerned have been unable to come to a settlement among 
themselves. The Council of the All-Imlia Moslem League records its deliberate 
opinion that in case a solution of this question is not arrived at, which can be 
accepted by the communities as a satisfactory solution, there is a grave menace to 
public peace and tranquillity which would render ordered government impossible 
in India.” 

Mr. Fazlul Huq , after exphasizing the seriousness of this problem of 
unfortunate communal trouble, pointed out that in Bengal they had been enforcing 
certain rules to regulale music before mosques, regardless of any communal 
considerations. On the contrary, he said, in the United Provinces and Bihar, the 
Moslem minorities have sutiered in consequence of Governmental measures to check 
disturbances. He, therefore, suggested that the Government of India should take 
the initiative in this matter and frame rules which could be uniformly enforced 
in different provinces in order to check o&mmunal trouble resulting from music 
before mosques. The resolution was passed after a brief discussion. 


Working Committee Meeting-New Delhi—18th. September’39 

The War Resolution 

The following is the text of the Moslem league resolution on War passed by 
the Working Committee at its meeting held at New Delhi on the 18th. September 
1939 : — 

“The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League appreciate the 
course adopted by II. E. the Viceroy in inviting Mr. M, A . Jinnah , President of 
the All-India Muslim League and apprising him of the position regarding the 
international situation resulting in war and his own views, to be conveyed to the 
Muslim League, The Working Committee have given their most earnest 
consideration to H. E. the Viceroy’s views conveyed to them by the President and 
also to the pronouncement made by the Viceioy since the declaration of war by 
Great Britain as also His Excellency’s address to the members of the Central 
Legislature on September 11, 1939. 
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“The Committee are of opinion that the views expressed by the Council of the All- 
India Muslim League by its resolution No. 8 of August 27, 1939, in the following words: 
‘While deploring the policy of the British Government towards the Muslims of India 
by attempting to force upon them against their will a constitution and in particular 
the Federal scheme aB embodied in the Government of India Act, 1935, which 
allows a permanent hostile communal majority to trample upon their religious, 
political, social and economic rights and the utter neglect and indifference shown by 
the Viceroy and the Governors in the Congress-governed provinces in exercising 
their special powers to protect and secure justice to the minorities and towards the 
Arabs in Palestine in refusing to meet their demands, holds the view that in these 
circumstances if the British Government desires to enlist the support and tho 
sympathy of the Muslims of the world and particularly of the Indian Muslims in 
future contingencies it must meet the demands of the Muslims of India without 
delay,’ are the true sentiments and opinions of the Mussalmans of India. 

“The Working Committee appreciate the declaration of II.E. the Viceroy, which 
is in the interest of India and particularly the Musalmans, that the Federal Scheme 
embodied in the Government of India Act, 1933 has been suspended. They wish 
that instead of its being suspended, it had been abandoned completely and desire to 
convey to llis Majesty’s Government that they should do so without further delay. 
The Committee desire to make it clear that they do not endorse the “Federal 
objective” of His Majesty’s Government referred to by II. E. the Viceroy in his 
address to the members of the Central Legislature and strongly urges upon the 
British Government to review and revise the entire problem of India’s future 
constitution de novo in the light of the experience gained by the working of the 
present, provincial constitution of India and developments that have taken place 
since 1935 or may take place hereafter. 

“The Committee in this connection, wish to point out that Muslim India 
occupies a special and peculiar position in the polity of India, and for several 
decades it had hoped to occupy an honourable place in the national life, government 
and administration of the country and worked for a free India with free and 
independent Islam in which they could play an equal part with the major commu¬ 
nity with a complete sense of security for their religious, political, cultural, social 
ami economic rights and interests ; but the developments that have taken place, 
and especially since the inauguration of the provincial constitution based on the 
so-called democratic parliamentary system of government and the recent experiences 
of over two years have established beyond doubt that it has resulted wholly in a 
permanent communal majority and the domination of the Hindus over the Muslim 
minorities whose life and liberty, property and honour, arc in danger and even 
their religious rights and culture are being assailed and annihilated every day 
under the Congress Government in various provinces. 

“That while Muslim India stands against exploitation of the people of India 
and has repeatedly declared in favour of a free India it is equally opposed to the 
domination of the Hindu majority over Mussalmans and other minorities and 
vassali/.ation of Muslim India and is irrevocably opposed, to any “Federal objective” 
which must necessarily result in a majority community rule under the guise of 
democracy and a parliamentary system of government. Such a constitution is totally 
unsuited to the genius of the peoples of the country which is composed of various 
nationalities and doos not constitute a national iState. 

“The Muslim League condemns unprovoked aggression and the doctrine that 
‘might, is right’ and upholds the principles of freedom of humanity and ‘that the 
will of the strongest irrespective of right and justice cannot be allowed to prevail.’ 
The Committee express their deep sympathy for Boland, England and France. The 
Committee, however, feels that real and solid Muslim co-operation and support to 
Great, Britain in thiB hour of her trial cannot be secured successfully if His 
Majesty’s Government and the Viceroy are unable to secure to the MussalmanB 
justice and fairplay in the Congress-governed provinces where today their liberty, 
person, property and honour are in danger and even their elementary rights are 
most callously trampled upon. The Committee strongly urge upon His Majesty’s 
Government and Viceroy and Governor-General to direct the Governors to exercise 
their special powers where any Provincial Ministry fails to secure justice and 
fairplay to the Mussalmans or where they resort to oppression or interference with 
their political, economic, social and cultural rights, in accordance with the sacred 
promises, assurances and declarations repeatedly made by Great Britain, in conse¬ 
quence of which these special powers were expressly embodied in the state. The 
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Committee regret to say that so far these special powers have remained dormant 
and obsolete and the Governors have failed to protect the rights of the Mussulmans 
under the threat, by the High Command of the Congress that exercise of these 
special powers on the part of the Governors will lead to a crisis in all the Congress- 
governed provinces where they are in solid majority. 

‘‘While the Muslim League stands for the freedom of India, the Committee 
further urge upon His Majesty's Government and asks for an assurance that no 
declaration regarding the question of constitutional advance for India should be 
made without the consent and approval of the All India Muslim League nor any 
constitution be framed and finally adopted by His Majesty’s Government and the 
British Parliament without such consent and approval. 

“The policy of the British Government, towards the Arabs in Palestine has 
wounded deeply Muslim feeling and sentiment and all representations in that behalf 
have had no real effect so jar. The Committee once more urge upon His Majesty's 
Government to satisfy the Arab national demands. 

“If full effective ami honourable co-operation of the Mussalmans is desired by 
the British Government in the grave crisis which is facing the world today and if 
it is desired to bring it to a successful termination it must create a sense of security 
and satisfaction amongst the Mussalmans and take into its confidence, the Muslim 
League which is the only organisation that can speak on behalf of Muslim India. 

“At this critical and dillicult juncture the Committee appeal to every Mussulman 
to stand solidly under the flag of the All-Imlia Muslim League with a solemn and 
sacred determination to take every sacrifice, for on it depend the future destiny and 
honour of the bn millions of Mussalmans in India, 

Working Committee Meeting—New Delhi—22nd October ’39 

The League on Viceroy's Statement 

The Muslim League passed at New Delhi on the 22nd. October ’39 a lengthy reso¬ 
lution expressing satisfaction with certain parts of the YiceroCs statement hut asking 
for further clarification, and authorising the President., Mr. Jinnali, to take steps to 
get, the clarification necessary. If lie is satisfied with the clarification, he is empowered 
to give an assurance of co-operation to the British Government in the prosecution 
of the war. The following is the text of the resolution : — 

“After a careful examination of the statement of His Excellency the Viceroy 
dated October 17, 1039, the Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League 
appreciate that His Majesty's Government have emphatically repudiated the un¬ 
founded claim of the Congress that they alone represent all India, and note with 
satisfaction that His Majesty’s Government recognise the fact that the All-India 
Muslim League alone truly represents the Muslims of India and can speak on 
their behalf ; also that, the rights and interests of the minorities and other import¬ 
ant interests concerned have been duly recognised. 

“The Committee, however, feel constrained to state that the points of vital 
importance raised by the Muslim League in their statement, dated September IS, 
1939, are not precisely and categorically met. The Committee therefore venture to 
suggest that, in order to secure co-operation on an equal footing, as desired by 
His Excellency, further clarification and discussion of those matters that are left 
in doubt and have not been met, satisfactorily are necessary with a view to arriving 
at complete understanding, which alone would enable the Muslim League to co¬ 
operate in a matter which concerns not only the Muslims of India but the country 
at large. 

“The Committee cannot wholly accept the narration of facts culminating ir 
the enactment, of the Government of India Act of 1935 as given in the statement 
of His Excellency, but do not think it necessary to enter into a controversy regard¬ 
ing those inaccuracies, historic and otherwise. The opposition of the Muslim 
League is not merely to the ‘details’ of the plans embodied in the Act of 1935 and 
the reconsideration thereof, but their demand is that the entire problem of India’s 
future constitution should be wholly examined and revised dc novo . The Committee 
reiterate emphatically that no future plan of India’s constitution will be acceptable 
to the Muslim League unless it meets with their full approval. 

“The Committee also considered the proposal of His Excellency the Viceroy 
for the establishment of a Consultative Group but cannot at present express any 
opinion with regard to it until its status, constitution, powers, scope and func¬ 
tion are fully known, but welcome further consultation regarding this matter as 
proposed by His Excellency in his statement. 
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“In view of the urgency of the matter, the Committee hereby authorise 
the President to take such steps as he may consider proper to get the doubts 
removed and secure complete clarification of His Excellency's statement and, if the 
President is fully satisfied, the Committee empower him to give an assurance of 
support and co-operation on behalf of the Muslims of India, to the British Govern¬ 
ment for the purpose of the prosecution of the war.” 

The Working Committee of the League also passed the following resolution 

“The Working Committee hereby empower the President to advise, guide and 
isBiie instructions to Muslim League Parties in the various provincial legislatures 
in the event ot some sudden emergency arising. The Muslim League Parties shall 
give effect to or carry out such instructions as may be given by the President. 


The Jamiat-ul-Ulema Conference 

Working Committee Meeting—Meerut—16th. to 18th. Sept. ’39 

Resolution on War 

The following resolution defining the attitude of the Jamiat-ul-Ulema towards 
the present European war was adopted by the Working Committee of the Jamiat at 
its Meerut session held on September 10, 17 and 18 : 

‘ Britain justifies its participation in the Polish-German war under the cover of 
specious arguments and calls upon its dependencies and colonies and other countries 
to assist it in its defence of freedom and democracy. The Viceroy of India has 
also appealed to Indians in the name ot democracy and freedom to help the Allies. 

“The committee lias given its most anxious consideration to, anu has most 
thoroughly examined every aspect of, the present international situation in the 
light of the lofty teachings of Islam, the demands of patriotism and the highest 
principles of ethics. The committee has also examined in detail the arguments 
advanced by Britain in defence of its stand and the underlying motives of the 
British Government in going to war against Germany, in order to arrive at right 
conclusions. 

"Bo far as the present British policy is concerned, we are sorry to state that it 
does not provide any valid basis for encouragement for the Indian people. Looking 
at the first pica, that is, defence of freedom of nations, we are confronted with the 
happenings in Ozecboslos akia, Austria, Abyssinia, and Albania, where freedom was 
wantonly sacrificed and the dictators carried on a campaign of fire and destruction 
and perpetrated all sorts of terrors and barbarity against those free people. Britain 
silently watched this spectacle. Even if it may not be proved that Britain was a 
party to the occupation of Abyssinia by Italy, it cannot be controverted that 
Britain did not stand for the freedom of the weaker nations and allowed the 
German and Italian dictators to enslave them. Moreover, Britain is itself respon¬ 
sible for keeping many nations in bondage and haB adopted a deliberate policy of 
violence and oppression to keep them in subjection and to suppress their struggle 
for freedom. We are faced with tyranny that reigns in India and Palestine. The 
bombing of Waziiistan and other frontier tribes and the aggressive occupation of 
Hadhrament in South Arabia arc facts which may not be denied. It is difficult to 
put any favourable construction on these events and actions on the part of Britain. 
Does Britain sincerely desire the freedom of nations and is it willing to defend the 
liberties of independent people ? 

“On examination, tnc second plea of the defence of democracy and the exter¬ 
mination of dictatorships, is also found to be equally untenable. We fail to 
appreciate how Britain is concerned in the matter if the German nation is reconciled 
with dictatorship in its own country. After all, the German nation alone is 
concerned with the form of its government. Shall we understand that if there were 
a democratic form of Government in Germany instead of dictatorship which has 
committed aggression against Poland, we should have justified the aggression just 
because Germany was a democracy ? Is Germany’s action in Poland any worse 
than the barbarities in Palestine at the hands of the so-called British democracy ? 

45 
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Are we expected to justify the atrocities and bombing operations in Waziristan and 
against other independent frontier tribes just because Britain happens to be a 
democracy ? 

“So far as India is concerned we are confronted with the latest exhibition of 
British democratic policy in the declaration of war by the Viceroy on behalf of 
India without even caring to consult Indian public opinion. In any case, we fail 
to understand why Britain involved itself in the horrors of a war in defence of 
democracy but did not care to defend the Spanish Republic and is not willing to 
establish a democratic form of Government in its colonies and dependencies. 

“The Jamiat-ul Ulcma-i-Hind is committed to the democratic principle. It 
firmly believes that the principles which are enunciated in the teachings of Islam 
stand for a nobler ideal of democracy than the one demonstrated to the world by 
the so-called European democracies. Under Islamic democracy the majorities and 
minorities live in perfect peace and securily. The Jamint pins no faith in the 
European dictatorships but it regrets to find that the British policy in this war 
docs not reveal the slightest indication of love of democracy. 

“Looking at the third plea of supporting the oppressed we fail to understand 
why Britain did not come to the rescue of Tripoli, Syria, Abyssinia, Czechoslovakia 
and l’alestine which were no less oppressed than Poland, and allowed them to be 
victimised by the oppressors. 

“The fourth specious plea is the one relating to the fulfilment of promises and 
the sanctity of agreements. We are only too pain lolly aware of the continuous and 
deliberate 1)reach of promises ever since the days of Queen Victoria, and even 
earlier, and in particular the breach of promises made by Britain during the last 
Great War. In spite of the repeated declaration made by responsible British 
statesmen regarding the territorial integrity ot the various States which fought 
againBt them and the sanctity of the holy places of Islam, the victorious Allies 
dismembered the Tuikish Empire and violated the sanctity of the holy places of 
Islam with impunity. 

“In its deliberations, the committee had to consider the whole of this back¬ 
ground and has come to the conclusion that the committee cannot subscribe to 
these specious pleas or consider these arguments as valid. It has noted the fact 
that a number of Governments and individuals from amongst the Muslims have 
hastened to pledge their support to Britain on account of their political exigencies 
and for selfish motives and arc now trumpeting these pleas. We fail to see how 
even they can efface from the hearts of the Muslims the memory of a continuous 
chain of events from the time of the Great War right up to the present and 
persuade a God-fearing Mussulman or a genuine patriot to support Britain in the 
present situation. 

“We have also to look at the question from another angle. We have to 
consider whether our co-operation with Britain in the war will help the best 
interests of India or the Mussulmans. Wc fail to draw any positive conclusions 
from historical antecedents. India made every sacrifice and underwent unbearable 
sufferings to help British imperialism during the last Great War, and prolonged its 
bondage in consequence. What is there to assure Indians that helping Britain in 
the present juncture will secure their national freedom and that British imperialism 
in the event of another victory will not. treat Indians with greater highhandedness 
under the cover of the so-called democratic reforms ? Wc are alarmed at the recent 
amendment to the Government of India Act which has crippled whatever little 
autonomy was given to the provinces. 

“The Jamiat-ul-Ulema has always stood for the ideal of complete independence. 
It considers the securing of independence for India its religious, political and 
ethical duty. 

‘ Considering all these factors together, the working committee of the Jamiat-ul- 
Ulema-i-IIind finds no valid reason to support British imperialism in this war. It 
is the considered view of this committee that in the present critical situation the 
Muslims of India, in fact all Indians, should immediately unite to formulate a 
common policy and arrive at a decision which should be in keeping with our 
national self-respect and dignity. Herein lies the real guarantee of their freedom 
and emancipation. 



The All India Shia Political Conference 

Annual Session-— Chapra—29th. to 31st. December 1939 

Demand for Joint Electorates 

The three-day sitting of the All India Shia Political Conference concluded 
on the 31st. January 1939 after passing a number of resolutions including one express¬ 
ing its in tent'on to keep itself aloof both from the Congress and the Muslim League 
and another demanding the introduction of joint electorates and the abolition of 
separate electorates. The Conference was presided by Mr. Kalbe Abbas. 

The resolution on the decision to dissociate itself from the Congress and the 
Muslim League evoked much discussion. Mr. Jaffar Hassain, General Secretary of 
the Conference, withdrew from the debate because, in his opinion, it was “harmful” 
for the Shia community to keep itself aloof from the Congress. The resolution 
adopted reads as follows :— 

“This session of the All-Tndia Shia Political Conference considers as its ideal 
a constitution of freedom in which the rights of all the Indian minorities, especially 
those of the Shia community, may be effectively safeguarded. This session consi¬ 
ders it necessary to champion all movements based on nationalism and patriotism 
launched by any political party. But as the critical period of the political evolution 
through which India is passing at the present moment is manifest, and as manifold 
events bear testimony to the fact that the political and religious interests of the 
Bhia minority are in jeopardy and the manner in which these rights are being trod¬ 
den over is unparalleled in the circumstance, when the life of the Bhias as a com¬ 
munity is in danger and when neither party—cither the Congress or the Muslim 
League— is doing justice to the Bhias nor is protecting their rights in the opinion 
of this Conference, the Bhias have no practical alternative left but to strengthen 
their political organisation internally from the platfoim of the Bliia Political Confer¬ 
ence and to keep themselves aloof as a community both from the Congress and 
the Mu dim League, 

“It is also necessary in the opinion of the Conference to make it clear that 
the Muslim League, which has always trampled upon the feelings and susceptibilities 
of the Bhia minority, claiming in the same breath to be the only representative 
body of the Muslims of India, is utterly wrong in its pretension because in so far 
as the Shi; s are concerned, as a sect they have never considered the Muslim league 
to be their representative and they declare that, any pact, in which the Muslim 
League enters into with other bodies without consulting the Bhia Political Con fern- 
ce will not be binding on the Bhias of India.” 

The Conference reiterated its faith in joint electorates with “such reservation 
and weightage that exist today in the different provinces”, and demanded the aboli¬ 
tion of separate electorates. 

Resolutions urging on the IT. P. Government, to cancel the punitive tax which 
was being levied from the Bhias at. Lucknow, to rescind their communiques of 
November 11, 1938, and to withdraw as early as possible all pending cases against 
eight Bhias in the Benares Camp Jail were also adopted. 

The Conference expressed its sympathy with the Shia sufferers of the Anatolia 
earthquake. 

That the Governors of the various provinces should exercise their special 
powers for the protection of the minorities in respect of the Bhia Community and 
that the Bhias be “protected from being trampled upon”, is one of the eight deman¬ 
ds for “safeguarding the rights” of the Bhias formulated by the Foundation Commi¬ 
ttee of the All-India Bhia Conference held under the presidency of the Mabaraj- 
kumar of Mahmudabed at Chapra. 

The demands will be placed for consideration before the All-Parties Conference 
to be held at Lucknow. 

Other “demands” dealt, with the rights and representation of Bhias in the 
Provincial Legislatures, Cabinets and local bodies and safeguarding the religious 
and social rights of the community. 



The A. I. Anti-Communal Award Conference 

Fourth Session— Calcutta—27th. August 1939 

The Welcome Address 

The fourth session of the All-India Anti-Communal Award Conference was 
held on the 27th. August 1939 at the University Institute Hall, Calcutta under the 
presidentship of Mr. M. S. Ancy , M. l. a. (Central). A large number of delegates 
including several prominent Hindu leaders attended the session, which was opened 
by Sir Prafulla Chandra Ray. 

Sir Manmatha Rath Mookerjee, former acting Chief Justice of the Calcutta 
High Court, in welcoming the delegates, said, “What we arc here to-day to condemn, 
was condemned in no uncertain voice, when it came into being, by all nationalist 
Hindus and Muslims alike.” An award, he said, presupposed arbitration and 
validity of the arbitration rested upon a reference by which the parties connected 
were hound by its result. The Communal Award had none of those features in it. 
He condemned those who believed in the “ncithor-accept-nor-rejeet” formula and 
observed that although this course might have been prompted by a spirit of 
nationalism, it was a much too generous spirit of nationalism which sought to 
barter away the birthright of a community for the bencht of separatists and 
communalists. And to my mind, it is not an ingredient of true nationalism to 
agree to measures inherently unsound and unfair to one or more communities in 
order to purchase the temporary goodwill of other communities, unduly favoured by 
those measures. 

Proceeding, the speaker said, “There can be no pretext whatsoever for saying 
that the decision, to which the appellation of Award has been fastened to give it a 
binding and unalterable character, is not an Award. And if the decision has 
wronged any community, as it undoubtedly has, the Government cannot say that 
the last word has been said. For, though wrongs done to individuals may remain 
unrefnedied, history does not give us any instance of a wrong done to a community 
remaining eternally unredressed”. 

u Wc find that the working of the Aw r ard lias been even more disastrous than 
that forsehadowed by the British Premier. We have to-day legislative and adminis¬ 
trative measures frankly conceived in the interests of the majority population, nay 
more, for the purpose of humiliating and crushing the minority which is admittedly 
more intellectual, more politically minded and contributes a very much more pro¬ 
portionate amount to the public funds. Indeed so far as my Province is concerned, 
the attempt is frankly to rob Peter in order to pay Paul”. 

Opening Address 

In opening the conference, Bir PrafullaChandra Ray observed : “During the 
last two years and a half the communal decision at work has proved a veritable 
apple of discord, bringing rapidly in its train legislative measurcs,and fundamental 
changes in administrative policy which have been disastrous to the best interests of 
the province”. He expressed his indignation at the fact that, “the authorities at 
Delhi and Whitehall do not seem even now to be in a mood to do their duty to 
India in respect of that disease in our body-politic—the hated communal decision”. 

Separate electorates, Bir Prafulla Chandra continued, were an evil, the gravity 
of which could hardly be exaggerated. A national system of Government could 
never be built upon such a foundation. Over and above this, the distribution 
of seats among the different communities had been grossly unfair, particularly in 
Bengal and the Punjab. 

Concluding Bir Prafulla Chandra said, “Let us all of us take a vow to carry 
on a continuous and relentless fight against the so-called Communal Award until it 
is completely rooted out of the soil of our country”. 

Presidential Address 

In his Presidential address, Mr. M. S. Aney declared that those who were mini¬ 
mising the extent of the incalculable mischief which the Award had already created 
and was likely to create by calling it an essentially domestic question had done great 
injustice not merely to the Hindus but to the Indian nation as a whole. All the 
politically-minded Indians whether they belonged to the Congress or some other 
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political organisations like the Liberal Federation, the Sikh League or the Hindu 
Mahasabha, stood for independence, that is, the establishment of a democratic res¬ 
ponsible government in India. The principles of democracy and nationalism were 
the very soul of the political struggle carried on in this country for more than half 
a century by the Indian National Congress. Any scheme promulgated either bv 
the British Government or by the leaders in India of any community, which 
threatened to impede the growth of tho spirit of democracy and nationalism must 
therefore be opposed tooth and nail by all those who stood for those principles. 
Those who stood upon communal privileges and communal settlements between 
Hindus and Muslims implied the existence of some third party to enforce the terms 
of such an agreement, a position which was certainly incompatible with the ideal of 
independence. 

Referring to certain recent speeches of Muslim leaders, Mr. Aney said that 
those who had read these should not have failed to notice a distinct emphasis 
given by all of them on the recognition of their existence as a distinct and separate 
nation in India. The idea was being persistently dinned and various schemes of 
Federation based on the conception of federating Muslim and Hindu India were 
being published for discussion by the leaders of the Muslim community. The ideal 
of one indivisible state known as Indian nation had receded into the background. 
The inauguration of provincial autonomy without the creation of a powerful respon¬ 
sible government at the centre was in itself an evil. It became more aggravated 
as power was given to and exercised by people who were already communally 
minded. Insistence on the retention of residuary powers in the provinces was also 
due to unwillingness on the part of the Muslims to owe allegiance to the Federal 
state which they feared would be dominated mainly by the Hindus who were a 
majority community in the State. Thus the exercise of provincial power by 
representatives leturned on the communal ticket in a few provinces had virtually 
annihilated in them all regard for the conception of Indian nationalism and Indian 
democracy. 

Apart from the injustice done to the Sikhs and the Hindus in the Punjab and 
Bengal, Mr. Aney continued, there were many more dangers lurking under the 
Award than met the eyes on the surface of it. It was an insult to the Hindus to 
be told that the minority living in this country had created political importance 
and that they were, therefore, entitled to greater rights and privileges of citizenship 
than the Hindus. The Poona Pact had especially aggravated the difficulties of 
Bengal Hindus and made them more helpless. It had inflicted the unkindcst cut on 
the body-politic of Hindu Bengal which had already been crippled by the Award. 
Mr. Aney expressed the hope that this Pact would open the eyes of all Indians to 
the dangers incidental to the extraordinary methods to which Mr. Gandhi now and 
then resorted at the bidding of his “inner voice.” The Award, Mr. Aney added, 
was entirely opposed to the spirit and policy on which the work of building the 
Indian nation was being carried on for the last half a century and more. He 
appealed to members of the All-India Congress Committee and the Working Com¬ 
mittee as well as Mr. Gandhi to think of the drastic effect which the Communal 
Award had already produced and the havoc which it was likely to cause in the 
near future. 

Mr. Aney regretted that although Congress Ministries had come into power in 
eight out of the eleven provinces, no concerted effort had been made by the 
Congress to bring constitutional pressure on His Majesty’s Government in order to 
alter the denationalising provisions of the Award. They had no doubt that if the 
Government of these eight provinces exerted pressure on His Majesty’s Government 
to open the question for fresh consideration it would not be easy for the latter to 
turn down their demand. lie advised the Conference seriously to think of setting 
up an efficient machinery to carry on the fight against the Award and asked his 
audience to examine the constitution of the Congress Nationalist Party carefully and 
to see whether its membership should not be kept open to every one who was 
opposed to the Award and not merely to Congressmen as at present. 

Sir Nriten Sircar’s Address 

Sir Nripendranath Sircar addressing the conference, said that the object of the 
conference was to convince the powers that be of the justice of their cause, relying on 
the additional fact that the working of the last two years and a half had justified their 
apprehensions and to persuade other communities, or at least sections of them, that 
their grievance was legitimate. Referring to the possibility of the first object being 
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achieved, he said, that past, history could lead to one conclusion, namely, either the 
injustice of allocation of 119 and 80 scats was done deliberately, or without proper 
consideration. If it was the latter, blunt refusal to remedy a palpable, demonstrated 
and almost admitted wrong for fear of disturbing the peace of mind of those who 
had acquired an unmerited gain did not place His Majesty’s Government in an 
enviable light. Having legard to their past, history, was it reasonable to expect that 
the powers that be would now behave in a different way, or that for sake of justice 
they would disturb a hornet’s nest by displeasing some communities ? 

“But whether they can afford to be just or not, we must, continue to repeat our 
unanswerable claim, by reference not merely to arguments which have existed at 
all times, but also by reliance on what is happening as the result of the communal 
decision.” added Hir Nripendra. 'T venture to assert that our claim is irresistible 
for justice being done, however belated, to a community which is being seriously 
hurt by grave injustice—an injustice to which tlie only answer which could be given 
was ‘We had the power to do it, we ha\e done it, we cannot and we do not want 
to give reasons for our action. It is no good wasting our time by showing that our 
decision has been unjust and unfair. Whatever it is we are not going to make any 
change.” One would have thought that some provision would be made for modifying 
the decision if it was shown after actual working that a community had been 
unfairly dealt with, but not only had that not been done, but the ommission had 
been deliberate. 

Outlining a programme for the future, Sir N. N. Sircar observed, “We must 
try to convert to our views those who still belieu* in the formula ‘Neither accept 
nor reject.’ 1 venture to suggest that, although we cannot wipe, off the past, 
yet recrimination about past, events and conduct, will serve no useful purpose, 
and must be avoided. The task may not be easy, because Bengal Congress is 
part of All-India Congress and the communal shoe docs not pinch the Hindus 
in Congress Provinces. 

“There should be consolidation of Hindu opinion and efforts in Bengal, and 
the necessity for the same being reflected in the Bengal legislature. For the 
success of this effort, constructive work will be necessary, and not merely speeches, 
processions and taking out. boys and girls of schools and colleges. 

“The artificial barrier between Scheduled and mm-Schedtiled castes must be made 
to disappear, and this can only be done by fair and sympathetic treatment, by acts, 
and not. by mere declaration, remembering we have to alone for past, shortcomings. 

“For the next Assembly elections, let not a single Hindu vote be cast for a 
Hindu candidate, unless be will be willing to openly discard the formula ‘Neither 
accept nor reject,’ and equally openly to join not only in the protest against the 
Communal decision, but to declare that he will try to preserve, safeguard and 
promote Hindu rights, subject to the interest of the whole Province and justice 
for other communities.” Concluding, Sir N. N. Sircar urged that the spade-work 
and preliminaries for this work should be taken up from now, and not left for a 
future date nearer the next election.” 

Resolutions 

The Conference adopted a number of resolutions including one recording 
its disapproval of the Government’s derision on the communal problem “inasmuch 
as it retained and extended the evil of separate communal electorates and provided 
statutory majorities with separate communal electorates, which were wholly opposed 
to the principle of responsible •Government.” 

The decision, the resolution stated, which had wrongly been called the 
“Communal Award” was calculated to impede the growth of a common national 
feeling and to accentuate communal bitterness, and grossly unfair to the Hindus, 
particularly in the Central Legislature and in the Provincial Legislatures of Bengal, 
the Punjab and Assam ; it gave to Europeans, particularly in Bengal and Assam, 
excessive representation at the expense of both Hindus and Muslims. 

The Conference was of the opinion that a system of responsible government 
could only be based on joint electorates and not on “an anti-national system of 
representation such as the Communal Award provides for.” 

Pointing out the serious consequences of the operation of the Award, the 
Conference regretted the attitude of the Congress towards the question and urged 
it to revise its policy and strive for the reversal of the Award. It also requested 
all political organisations and individuals opposed to the Communal Award to be 
united iu fighting the Award. 



The U. P. Political Conference 

Twenty second Session—Muttra—28th & 29th November 1939 

The Presidential Address 

Over 30/XKJ people attended the 22nd. session of the U. P. Political Conference 
held at Muttra on the 28th. November 193th Enthusiastic scenes were witnessed 
in Mahandrti Pratap Nagar when Pandit Jawharlal Nehru and other leaders 
arrived at the pandal. Prominent among those present, were Messrs. Mohanlal 
Saxcna, ,1. IV Kripalani. Purshottamdas Tandon, Dr. K. N. Kat.ju, Sri Prakash, 
Mohanlal Gauiam. Dr. Murarilal, Dr. Ashralf, Dr. Shaukat Ansari and Dr. R. M. 
Lohia. Messages wishing success to the Conference were read out from Pandit 
G. B. Pant, and Mr. Shiva Prasad Gupta (Benares). 

Hakim Hnjlal Chairman of the Reception Committee welcoming the delegates 
said socialism was the only cure for all these ills. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru spoke in Hindi for one and a half hours. He began with 
reference to the war in Europe and said lie was happy to slate that its repercussions 
in India were most welcome as they had succeeded in com]msing their internal 
differences in Congress. Pandit Nehru proceeding emphasised that their demand 
for Swaraj was an old one and had nothing to do with the present war. When faced 
with the problem arising out of the war in Europe and the attitude India should 
adopt, the Congress sought elaiideation of British Government’s war aims in relation 
to India. He regretted to say that the British Government’s reply to their demand 
was most unsatisfactory and therefore the Congress VVoiking Committee had no 
alternative hut to call upon Congress Ministries to lesign. He reiterated the 
Congress demand ter a Constituent. Assembly to frame a suitable constitution for 
India and said that he saw no prospect, ol a settlement between the British Govern¬ 
ment and India so long as this main Congress demand was not accepted. 

The communal problem, he said, was not a major issue and was capable of 
solution if India’s right, to be treated as a free country was conceded, lie exhorted 
the gathering to follow the Congress constructive programme and take to Swadeshi 
and Khadi m particular. Concluding, Pandit Nehru remarked that they were in 
no hurry to launch a struggle and would not take the offensive, but at the same 
time they should prepare themselves from now for future contingencies. 

Resolutions—2nd. Day— Muttra— 29th. November 1939 

Indian States 

The session concluded this evening after passing unanimously two resolutions 
relating to Indian States and the Tenancy Bill and another on the constructive 
programme by an overwhelming majority of votes. It was also resolved that 
the next annual session lie held at. Mainpuri. 

The resolution on Indian States welcomed the awakening and growth of politi¬ 
cal ideas among the people of Indian Stales and regarded it as a happy sign for 
the freedom of India. It, advised the people of States within the pro\ince and the 
neighboring States to press their demands with determination and to he non-violont. 

The resolution also expressed disapproval of the action of Indian Princes in 
offering help to Britain tor the defence of democracy without consulting the wishes 
of the people, and added that it would he tit and proper for the Princes to put 
this principle in practice in their States. 

Mr Jt. S'. Pandit , who moved the resolution on Indian States, criticised the 
policy of Indian Princes in helping Britain in the present war without consulting 
their people He advised the princes to adapt themselves to the changing conditions. 
Dr Ashraf said that conditions even in the progressive States were far from satisfac¬ 
tory. Mr. Nehru , before putting the resolution to vote, said that Indian States to¬ 
day were a relic of the past. He thought that the ultimate responsibility of the 
happenings in Orissa States (Ranpur), Limbdi, and other Kathiawar States lay on 
the British Government. Mr. Nehru remarked that conditions were really 
intolerable even in the socallcd progressive Stales. He concluded by observing 
that no political advance existed. The resolution was passed unanimously. 

The U. P. Tenancy Bill 

Mr. 8. K . D. Paliwal moved a resolution on the U. P. Tenancy Bill which 
welcomed this measure initiated by the Congress Ministry and successfully piloted 
through both the Houses of the U. P. legislature. Mr. Paliwal explained the 
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beneficial provisions of the measure and described how they would help the 
ryots in a period of severe economic depression like the present. He chaiacterized 
the Bill in its present form as a moderate measure and said that he failed to 
understand the delay in the Governor giving his assent to it. Proceeding, he 
observed that the peasants must rely on their own strength and agitate to get 
the measure placed early on the statute book. 

The resolution stated that the responsibility for giving effect to the Bill now 
rested with the Governor of U. I\, and hoped that the demand made by millions 
of peasants of the province for speedily bringing this Bill into operation would be 
satisfied immediately. After Dr. Z. A. Ahmad had seconded the resolution it was 
passed unanimously amid applause. 

CONSTRUCTIVE PROGRAMME 

There was a 15-hour discussion on the constructive programme resolution which 
was on the lines of the recent resolution passed by the Congress Working 
Committee at Allahabad. The resolution contained directions for the guidance of 
Congressmen in the province giving effect to the general Congress constructive pro¬ 
gramme with special relerence to the popularising of oharkha, the production and 
sale of khadi in the village and communal unity. It provided for the establishment 
of mandats in districts and for the opening of camps for volunteers. It would 
also be obligatory on the volunteers to explain to the people of villages the 
Congress demand lor a constitntent assembly and its implications. Mr. 
Pursholtamdas Ta/idov, who sponsored the resolution, made an earnest 
appeal to the people to have implicit faith in Mahatma Gandhi’s leadership and 
carry out his direction. He was convinced that they would develop their organisa¬ 
tional strength by giving effect to the constructive programme laid down by 
Mahatma Gandhi. 

After Pandit Kvsfo'dev Malaviya had seconded the resolution Mr. 0. N. Dixit 
moved an amendment seeking to delete the clause which enjoined on the members 
ol the district and town Congress committees to play charkha regularly daily and 
thus set an example to others. This amendment was supported by half a dozen 
speakers of socialist views all of whom, while reiterating full confidence in Mahatma 
Ghandhi’s leadership, objected to spinning charkha as a matter of principle. 
The amendment, when put to vote, was lost, and the resolution was passed by an 
overwhelming majority. The Conference then terminated. 


The Delhi Socialist Conference 

Annual Session—New Delhi—2nd & 3rd July 1939 

Presidential Address 

“Ever since the Tripuri Congress, confusion has arisen in the ranks of the 
Congress Socialist Party”, observed Acharya Narendra Deo , in the course of his 
presidential speech at the Delhi Socialist Conference, which was held in the Munici¬ 
pal Hall, New Delhi on the 2nd. July 1939. 

There was great resentment, added Mr. Deo, against the National Executive 
in certain quarters at its attitude of neutrality as regards the Pant resolution. The 
leadership was accused oi vacillation at a crucial moment and it was said that the 
Executive, in taking the decision of neutrality, departed from the party line. There 
was lack of understanding amongst Party members about the Party line itself. 
Other groups had taken advantage of this confusion and, as a result, the party was 
passing through a crisis. 

The President, admitted that the leadership was partly responsible for the 
present state of affairs and that sufficient care was not taken in the enrolment of 
members. “We have allowed other groups to enter the Party and these groups 
function aB such within the Party itself. This iB against all principle of Party 
organisation. The Party has thus largely lost its character and has become a 
platform.” Mr. Deo added. ‘‘The Party haB, by its growing influence in the Congress, 
also succeeded in correcting the ultra-Leftist tendencies of certain Socialist groupB 
in the country. The attitude of Socialists oi all ranks towards the Congress has 
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radically altered during the last five years, It has decidedly become favourable 
towards the Congress attitude taken by the Congress Socialist Tarty from the very 
beginning towards the national organisation.” 

In order that the Congress Socialist Party should continue to represent this 
healthy tendency, it was necessary that the Socialists should first set their house in 
order. All important questions should be thrashed out in the Party and decisions 
should be taken democratically and every effort should be made to make the Party 
as homogeneous and compact as possible. Strict party discipline should be enforced 
in the enrolment of members and they should insist on quality rather than 
numbers. Certain organisations had got jealous of the growing power of tho 
Congress and they wanted to undermine its influence and prestige. Socialists would 
protect the Congress from such attack and they should do nothing which might 
weaken the great organisation to which Socialists belonged. 

After explaining at length the reason why the Socialist Party took a neutral 
attitude at the Tripun Congress session on the Pant resolution, Mr. Narendra Deo 
stated that the Left whs weak and divided and at present no section could initiate 
and lead the struggle single-handed. It had been said that the present leadership 
did not want a struggle in the near future. Even if that be the ease, he asked, 
“Should we not, by energetic action, create an atmosphere in the country which 
will compel I ho leaders to implement the resolution of the National Demand ? Let 
the so-called Left give proof of its earnestness ; let. it translate the Congress 
resolutions into action and those who lag behind will soon have to follow suit. 
Concrete political action alone can move the Congress as a whole towards implc- 
mcning its own resolutions.” 

It the slogan of unity for immediate struggle was correct, Mr. Deo observed, 
their stand of neutrality was the only conecl attitude consistent with their policy. 
Opposition to the Pant resolution, if it. had succeeded, would lune brought about 
disunity and they would have been held responsible for it. If there was no unity 
to-day in the Congress, Congress Socialists were not to blame. 

While he criticised the Left for its shortcomings, Mr. Deo also did not 
absolve the Right of its share of blame, and stated that the Right had done nothing to 
implement the resolution of the National Demand. The resolution had been relegated 
to the background and steps were being taken which led one to think that the High 
Command had no other programme except, the parliamentary programme to 
implement. Regarding the working ol the Congress Ministries in the provinces, the 
President remarked that. oflices were accepted to strengthen the national movement 
and not to demonstrate fitness for rule. If the Ministers found that it was no 
longer possi dc for them to fulfil that purpose they should frankly say so and 
vacate otlice. “We can hold ourselves responsible for provincial administration,” he 
said “only so long as w r e arc in a position to utilise these new opportunities for 
strengthening the nation. Such opportunities are every day proving less and less 
and things have come to such a pass that the parliamentary programme can 
be fulfilled only by subordinating every other programme to it. If that 
be so and if we are called upon to make a choice, we shall vote for direct 
action.” Concluding Archarya Narendra Deo said, “There is phenomenal awakening 
in the country and the international crisis is deepening and one does not know 
when the world will be involved in a war. Let us not throw away our opportunities. 
Let those whose vision is clear, formulate a plan of action and by following a 
correct line and by resolute action demonstrate to the people the immediate necessity 
of making elaborate preparations for the impending struggle. Let the Congress 
Socialist Party realise that it has to perform these urgent tasks in conjunction with 
all those who think and act alike’’. 

Second Day —New Delhi—3rd. Jaly 1939 
Mu. Jai Puakash’s Speech 

Addressing the Conference on the next day, the 3rd. July, Mr. Jai Prakash Narain. 
General Secretary of the All-India Congress Socialist Party explained the aims and 
objects of the Party and denied the impression held in some quarters that the 
Socialists wanted to create a split in the Congress. Mr. Narain declared that the 
Socialists had no quarrel with the Congress as a political organisation but they did 
not completely agree with its programme which, they felt, was not sufficiently 
advanced. They also wanted to counter the growing, tendency towards ‘‘parliamen¬ 
tarism” among Congressmen. The Congress Socialist Party had been, proceeded 
Mr. Jai Prakash Narain, in existence for the last five years and during this 
period had constantly endeavoured to radicalise the Congress programme 
46 
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and to direct that body along the path of revolution. The only way 
they could achieve that object was to organise effectively the lvisans and 
labourers in their own organisations under the aegis of the Congress. 
The Socialists never cared about the leadership of the Congress—the personalities, 
in whose hands all the power of the Congress was concentrated. They were only 
concerned with its programmes. It was their conviction that the old Congress 
programme of attaining Swaraj had outlived its utility; it had become too antiquated 
to cope with the modern needs. Hence the necessity of a new programme based 
on full recognition of the greatly changed conditions. Referring to the charge that 
the Socialists were weakening the parent body (the Congress), Mr. Jai lTakash 
Narain pointed out that the chief task to which the Socialist Rarty had addressed 
itself was the formation of Kisan Sablias and Mu/door Babhas. This they were 
doing to bring lvisans and Ma/.doors in large numbers into the Congress fold. The 
harnessing of the tremendous iorce behind the Indian masses, consisting dually of 
peasants and labourers, could not but gicut 1 \ stienathcn the Congress. The 
Congress was not opposed to the organisation of lvisans and Mazdoors in their own 
organisations, and therefore, it could not he said that the Socialists were impairing 
the forces of the Congress by diveiting them into different channels. Mr. Jai 
lTakash concluded by expressing satisfaction at the progie^iu* consolidation ol the 
forces of (lie Left, which, he declared, augured well lor the inline oi India, lie 
also opposed the participation of Indians in imperialist wars. 

Resoi/ttjons 

A number of resolutions were adopted by the conference. Tt. urged that more 
concerted efforts should lie made to prcpaie the country for a nation-wide struggle 
to enforce tip' national demand and urged that lor this purpose a national volunteer 
corps should be immediately formed. 

The conference condemned the policy adopted by the Covermnents of Bengal 
and the Punjab against the Kisan and labour movements in their respective 
provinces. It also strongly criticised the Run jab Gou'inmcnt for enforcing the 
Winces Protection Act. 

By another resolution, the conference welcomed the co-ordination of the 
activities of Socialists and (Communists, which it rcgaided as the only solid basis 
for consolidating the forces of the Left. 

The conference urged the (Congress Working Committee immediately to convene 
a joint conference with the Standing Committee of the All-India Slates I’copies 
Conference in order to devise ways and means (o resume the struggle m the States 
with the full backing oi the Congress 

A resolution on war was also adopted, requesting the Congress to take up, 
inter a ha, active anti-war propaganda on hand, especially in the chief recruiting 
areas. It also desired the Congress (lovenuuents in the various provinces to make 
their position absolutely clear to the British Covernment that they would resist the 
working of the proposed amendments to the Govern incut of India Art relating to 
to recruitment. 


The Agra Zamindars’ Conference 

Fifth Session—Benares—1st. & 2nd July, 1939 

Tiie Presidential Address 

The fifth session of the Agra Province Zamindars’ Conference was held at 
Benares on the 1st July 10119 under the presidency of Rani Rritam Kunwar of 
Bahaspur Bilari, who in the course of her address said 

In 193d Bir Malcolm (now Lord) Hailey, while replying to the deputation 
of Jhansi Kshattaiya Babha remarked that ‘authority under the new constitution 
will rest with those who best know how to organize themselves to grasp it.’ Those 
were very wise words. The Congress that was mentally more alert and politically 
better organized than the landholders defeated the latter iu the last elections and 
formed their own Government in 8 out of the 11 provinces. The zamindars had 
to pay penalties for their incapacity to take the time by the forelock. Internal 
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disputes rendered united action difficult and there is little wonder that the Nation¬ 
al Agriculturist party collapsed like a house of cards with the first breath of unfav¬ 
ourable wind. I was never very honeful about the future of this party as it was 
built on shifting sands. It is an unpleasant memory that much before the date of 
elections the ranks of the zamindars were divided into two groups, each preparing 
to eclipse the other in the future formation of the Ministry. Though an open 
rupture was avoided yet backdoor intrigues weakened the nonc-too-well organized 
ranks of the landholders and the election resultB reduced them to the position of a 
small minority m the Assembly. 

The Congress Government on getting into saddle launched on a career of 
reforms. A Tenancy Hill far-reaching in its effects and still wider in its reactions 
was introduced in the Lower House and has now been sent to the l T pper Chamber 
for ratification. It is idle to bank on the revision powers of the Council as the 
Congress Government control a majority in the combined session of the two Houses, 
The Tenancy Hill in its present form is quite stiff from the point: of view of the 
zamindars and it was a great mistake on our part to reject the proposal of arbitra¬ 
tion by the Co* gross high command. It. is true that the high command would not 
have altogether changed the anti-landlord complexion of the Hill, but it is certain 
that afi a result of this arbitration some of its more rigid clauses would have been 
relaxed. 'Hie opposition offered by the zamindars to the Tenancy Hill was insincere 
(and I seek pardon tor some plain-speaking) because instead of plainly telling the 
people that they could not immediately part with so many of their rights, the 
spokesmen of the zamindars indulged in uncovincing arguments and said what 
they did not mean. The masses did not believe them and their critics 
laughed in tlicir sleeves. A gtncral charge on the Tenancy Hill was uncalled for 
and it served the purpose of the Government very well. It provided their agents 
with a very easy handle to further their piopagamla against the zamindars 
in the villages. if this did not widen the gulf between the zamindars 
and the tenantry, it in no way helped the cause of the landlords and 
did not bring the zamindars and the masses together. Nor did it favourably in¬ 
fluence the Hritish Government. It was unkind to accuse them of an alliance 
with the Congress against the landed magnates. More than themselves it was the 
Hritish Government that saved the zamindars from collapse and decay. 

The present political weakness of zamindars is neither due to their betrayal by 
the Hritish Government nor due to the hostility of the Congress. It finds an 
explanation in loss ot confidence by the tenantry in their good intentions. In the 
past wc neglected the interests of the masses and this attitude of apathy worked 
ii]) a feeling of revolt in Ihcir mind that found expression in their new alignment 
with the Congress. (Jur future is of course dark, hut it is not without many silver 
lining. The lost, ground may he regained, the landlords can form their own Govern¬ 
ment and capture political pow'er, piovided they close up their ranks and put 
before the country a really liberal programme for the uplift of the poor masses. 

It is no use passing high-sounding resolutions, if it is not intended to put them 
into practice. Hiuce the coming of the Congress into power the landlords have 
organized several major and many more minor conferences with a view to formula¬ 
ting their future line of action. Hut the net result of these conferences was 
nil and nobody ever took pains to translate intentions into actions. 

In a world full of changing ideas, in an age of revolutionary upsurge, it is 
the man of action and not the man of ideas that carries the day. An average 
Indian znmindar, if lie is anxious 1o preserve his class, must, not light shy of the 
democratic forces and must work, with the sleeves up, in the remote dull corners 
of the countryside. It is by personal contact w 7 ith the masses that he can hope to 
recapture political power. It is by making big sacrifices that he can reduce the 
economic hardships of the masses, without which he has no reason to hope to win 
their confidence and support. Many great, minds, it has been tmly observed, have 
failed because they have neglected the study of mass of men. It was necessary on 
the other hand to mix with the herd, to enter into its feelings, to study its wants 
and make attempts to eliminate them. Jupiter had to appear in the form of a beast 
in order to succeed in his earthly enterprises. 

The goddess of politics like the goddesB of fortune is fickle and political sca¬ 
les jump up with sudden bounds. The ups and downs in the political fortunes of 
the Liberals and the Conservatives in England in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century are the best instances in point. A sense of security destroys the mightiest of 
powers and those who arc in a minority to-day need not despair of their political 
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fufrure. As nobody could foresee the results of the last elections, it is equally 
difficult to make any forecast about the results of the next elections. The Congress 
is placed in power to-day and might be supposed to have fifty years of power 
before them, but the rise of the zaminders to power is not a foolish hope. 

What the Congress has done the zamindars can also do. To that end they 
should strike a new note, break new grounds and organize themselves on the lines 
of the Conservatives in England anti combine with other stable elements of the 
country to form compact bloc taking its stand on certain up-to-date political and 
economic, principles. They should defend the past in so far as it is likely to live 
and look towards the future with a progressive mind. They should give a bold 
direction to a generous policy inspired by love of the masses and capable of win¬ 
ning them. This requires experienced leadership. Happily the ranks of the 
zamindars are not bankrupt of talent. We have the Maharajkumar of Vizianagram, 
Rai Govind Chand Sahib, the Raja Sahib of Tirwa, Nawab Sir Mohammad Yusuf, 
Rao Krishna Pal Smgh of Awagarh to mention only a few of them—all of whom 
are competent enough to guide us. In Rani Phul Kumari Sahiba of Sherkot wc 
have an ideal zamindar, who will beat any one of us in clear thinking and can 
give a right lead. In addition we have a tried and old friend in Nawab Sir Ahmad 
Saeed Khan Sahib of Chattari whoso qulities of an average man in perfect balanco 
best qualify him for leadership. 

The political situation in India is drifting towards revolution and unless all 
the stable elements join hands on a common political platform, the forward ten¬ 
dencies of the Congress Forward Bloc cannot be checked. The landholders, the 
Liberals, the Independents, the capitalists and other progressive forces of the coun¬ 
try can easily unite into one single party fighting their political battles for the 
political and economic growth ot the country through peaceful means. An insis¬ 
tence on the maintenance of friendly relations with Britain would seem necessary 
as ‘in spite of its many dark pages the political connection finds its best creden¬ 
tial in its own history’. With a hostile Japan in the east and a flinty and 
grabbing Germany in the west, India cannot afford to cut herself off from England. 
I am no apologist of the British Government and while 1 emphasise the continuance 
of political connexions with them, 1 also emphasise the great necessity of improv¬ 
ing them, riomc progress has been made in this direction but much still remains 
to be done and it should be the proud ambition of all of us to organize ourselves 
and work for the attainment of Dominion Status so that in the new order of 
things w T e may share political power with the masses. 

Our immediate need is to capture political power by capturing the confidence 
of the tenantry, "l’liis cannot be clone by lip sen ice. An average Indian cultivator, 
once said Lord Hailey, may not have remarkable political education, but he is a 
man of great common sense. If he is called upon to give his support to any one 
set of people he will choose those who can prove that they have done for him 
something in the past and are likely to be able to do more in the future. What 
he wants is proof that the people who approach him arc not merely interested in 
getting his support but have actually bestirred themselves to help him. The most 
effective propagandist is one who lias proved himself fo be a ^friend of the culti¬ 
vator,—the distribution of good seed is a better argument than'the finest speeches- 
one drinking water pump is better publicity than a thousand pamphlets. If wc 
keep these things in mind and make some sacrifices for the tenantry, I hope we 
will be able to win them to our side. 

I close this humble address with humble apologies for its many short-comings. 
My critics should not very kindly forget that 1 am not a very educated member 
of the landowning class and have never < laimed mature judgment. In my own 
little way I am always ready to do my bit for the class to which 1 belong, as also 
for the country in which I live. 

Second Day—Benares—2nd July 1939 

Nawab Yusuf’S Speech 

Speeches expressing strong condemnation of the policy of the present Congress 
Government of the United Provinces were delivered on the second day, the 
2nd July. Nawab Sir Muhammad Yusuf, delivering a speech in Urdu, said that the 
policy of the Congress Government was similar to that of the Government of 
Germany and Italy and the minorities had no voice and no rights during the 
regime of the present Congress Government. By democracy the present Government 
meant socialism and communism. The Nawab could not understand why the 
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people, who wore Indian doth, had Russian principles and ideals of their lives. 
He thought that all could not be equal. That was against nature. The Nawab 
added that money would not rain through the destruction of the zamindari. It 
were only the zamiridars who were in good condition but measures were being 
adopted for their destruction also. The economic condition of the people would not 
improve by putting an end to capitalism and the zamindari. 

‘Our principles of life,’ declared Nawab Sir Mohammad Yusuf, ‘are truth, love, 
sacrifice and contentment.’ Contentment was essential, pointed out the Nawab, as 
one should not be discontented in not having the wealth of the Nizam of Hyderabad. 

The Nawab said they could co-operate only with such Government which 
could improve the economic condition of the country and of the general people. He 
felt, that the economic condition of all classes of people was worsening and the 
present Government proved a failure in maintaining law and order. The Nawab in 
the end appealed to the zamindars to organize for the protection of their rights. 

Raja Maheshwar Dayal’h Speech 

Raja Mahcshwar Dayal Seth , speaking next in Hindu, expressed the opinion 
that improper methods were adopted to get support for the Tenancy Bill in the 
Upper Chamber. He said that the zamindars had no quarrel with the Kisans and 
they wanted improvement in the condition of the Kisans, but he thought that the 
present Tenancy Bill would do no good to them and prove ruinous to the zamindars, 
and litigation would increase. The Raja pointed out that several Bills aimed at the 
ruin of zamindars were ready. He said that the Congressmen were not fighting 
against the British Government. The Congiess Government were not doing anything 
which might be detrimental to the interests of Englishmen. The boycott of British 
goods had stopped and Lancashire was flourishing. Why should the British 
Government, or the Viceroy, or the Governor interfere with the administration of 
the Congress Government ? The Englishmen had come to India for trade and 
their trade was going on well. Why should the British Government, or the Viceroy, 
or the Governor fight for the Zamindars ? They had no consideration for tho 
services of the zamindars during the last European war. The question before the 
zamindars was as to what they should do in future. Should they help, or should 
they not ? They would have to he with the country. He appealed to the zamin¬ 
dars to organize, and if their demands were not conceded they should refuse to pay 
revenue. 

Raja of Tirwa’s Speech 

Raja Durga Narayan Singh of Tirwa also made a speech expressing the 
opinion that the Tenancy Bill would do no good to the kisans and be ruinous to 
the zaminuars. He said that the Congress Government had already presented a 
scene of Jallianwalla Bagh at Benares where a 72-hour curfew order was promulga¬ 
ted during the communal tension and now the liowlatt Act remained. The Raja 
of Tirwa appealed for strengthening the zamindar organization. 

Resolutions 

The following resolutions were passed by the Conference on the 2nd July:— 

The conference places on record its deep sense of sorrow at the sad demise of 
his Highness the Maharaja Sir Aditya Narain Singh of Benares, and Rai Bahadur 
Vidya Nath Das and conveys its genuine sympathy to the members of the bereaved 
families. 

Political Tarty 

The conference of the zamindars of the Agra Province resolves that in order to 
save the province from impending chaotic conditions and to safeguard and protect 
the right of private property a political party should be organized which should be 
open to all organizations having similar views, with a network of branches through¬ 
out these provinces and with a band of selfless and devoted workers, its own organ of 
publicity and sufficient funds at its disposal for the purpose of immediate translation 
of our programme into action. 

Resolved further that a committee with powers to coopt others should be 
appointed to draft a constitution for the proposed party at the earliest and place it 
before the executive of the British Indian Association, Lucknow, and the Agra 
Province Zamindars’ Association, Allahabad. Raja Maheshwar Dayal Beth of Kotra 
will be the convenor of the committee and the following will constitute the 
committee : Nawab Sir Muhammad Yusuf, Kt., Rani Pritam Kunwar, Rani Phul 
Kumari, Nawab Sir Muhammad Ahmed Sa’id Khan of Chhatari, Raja Maheshwar 
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T>ayal Seth, R. R. Kimwar Gur Narain, Sir C. Y. Chintamani, Mr. Rajnath Kunzru, 
Rai Govind Chandra, Mr. Anaud Prasad Agarwal, Kunwar Priyanand Prasad 
Singh, Major Raja lhirga Narain Singh, Mr. Mangla Prasad Singh, R. R Rai 
India Narain, Shri Sadayatan Pandc, Raja of Tamkolii and Raja of Jaunpur. 

The following resolutions were passed by the Conference on the 3rd. July :— 

Resolved that the conference records its fullest confidence in the Zamindar 
representatives who are carrying on negotiations with the United Provinces Govern¬ 
ment on the Tenancy Rill. 

Resolved that the conference appeals to all the zamindars to unite and organize 
themselves in every village and tahsil of the province on the lines of the organiza¬ 
tion of the Agra Province Zamindar’s Association, Allahabad, to counteract false 
party propaganda carried on against them as their very existence will be in 
jeopardy. 

Resolved that in case the compromise talks now going on between the Govern- , 
ment and the zamindar representatives fail, the conference calls upon all the 
zamindar members of the Legislative Council to vote for the reference of the Tena¬ 
ncy Rill to a select, committee with a view to remove the glaring defects in 
the Rill. 

Resolved that the conference views with alarm and great dissatisfaction the 
present state of lawlessness prevailing in these provinces, resulting in murders and 
feels that the life and property of the zamindars are no moic secure. It, therefore, 
greatly deplores the callous attitude adopted by the Government irrespective of 
any consideration for the maintenance of law and order in these provinces. 
Coercive Me^uiies 

Resolved that the conference greatly deplores the tyrannical attitude of the 
district revenue authorities in the collection of revenue by taking recourse to all 
coercive measures such as the issue of warrants of arrest and specially putting 
zamindars in the lock-up and auctioning their agricultural implements and cattle, 
contrary to the assurances given by the Government in the Legislative Assembly. 

The conference strongly protests against the attachment, of the zamindars’ 
estates by the Government to realise the revenue in view of the abnonnal 
agraiian tiouble created ami fomented by some of the irresponsible persons 
against the Congress and in view of the failure of the Government to check 
such mischievous propaganda. The conlcrcnce of the zamindars of the Agra 
province strongly protests aganst the postponement, of the collection arrears 
of rent, in these provinces, both decreed and undecreed, and the reported 
move of the Government to wipe them off entirely in complete disregard 
of the facts that the landlords have paid Government, revenue on these amounts. 
Further they have spent, a huge amount, out of their pockets in obtaining decrees 
from competent, revenue courts, and also irrespective of the individual pay¬ 
ing capacity of the tenant or his habit of default. Hitch a decision, if 
made, would set at naught all the principles of equity, justice and fairplay. 
The conference expects the Government to show as much sympathy with 
the condition and claims of the zamindars as with the tenants. The conference is 
further of opinion that while giving generous concession to the fenants, the Govern¬ 
ment should compensate the Zamindars for the expenses already incurred by them 
either in the shape of payment of the Government revenue or of obtaining their 
rent decrees. 

AGRICULTURAL PROTECTION LEAGUE 

The conference resolves that, the Agriculturist Protection League of Lucknow 
which has already received wide support, in the province should be further 
strengthened to combat, the pernicious propaganda of party politics and such other 
activities as lead to clnss antagonism and to work in consonance with the policy 
of the British Indian Association of Lucknow and the Agra Province Zamindar’s 
Association of Allahabad. 



The All India Women’s Conference 

Standing Committee Reception at Sangli 

A magnificent reception was given on the 20th. July 1939 in the palace-hall at 
Sangli to the members of the Standing Committee of the All-India Women’s 
Conference assembled at Sangli for their terminal session. His Highness the Raja 
Sail eh of Sangli. high officials of the Durbar, distinguished gentlemen and ladies 
from the city were present. 

■Rani of Sanom’s Stkeoii 

Her Highness the Rani. Rahcba welcomed all the guests and then remarked 
that it was a red-letter day in the history of Sangli. She reviewed the working 
of the All-India Women’s Conference during the last twelve years of its existence 
and then proiu n y refened to its achievement It was a triumph for the Conference, 
she said, that where men uniortunately failed, women succeeded in presenting 
a united front, in rcgaul to their place in the new constitution, in opposing the 
communal awaid, separate electorates and the reservation of scats on a communal 
basis. She also referred to the valuable work done by the Conference in educating 
public opinion in regard to the needs ol women and the removal of their disabilities. 
She fuither paid a very brilliant tribute to Rani Rajwadc—the President of the 
Conference for her able and rich guidance and sincere and earnest efforts in the 
cause of women and the Conference. 

Rani Raj ware's Speech 

In reply to the reception Ram Rajunule, the President of the All-India Wo¬ 
men’s Conference thanked for the splendid and loving reception given to them by 
their Highnesses ot Sangli and then narrated how the All-India Women’s Confer¬ 
ence is widening its scope from the merely educational conlcrencc to question of 
women, social, economic and even political. She observed if the progress was slow, 
it was partly due to men’s apathy towards their problem. She was hopeful about 
the solution of their problems with Congress Governments in the eight provinces 
of India. She also referred to the glorious achievement of the Conference in presen¬ 
ting a united front with regard to Hie rejection of communal award and having 
placed a demand for joint electorates. She hoped that they would be able to do 
more good to the women of India by its sounder and progressive work in the 
days to come. 

The deliberations of the committee continued for two days more. About twenty 
five members of the Standing Committee and about twenty members of the various 
sub-committees were present in Sangil for the terminal meeting. 

The Agra Provincial Women’s Conference 

Presidential Address 

The Agra Provincial Women’s Conference was held at Cawnporc on the 15th. 
& 16th. October 1939. The presidential address was delivered by Mrs. Vijai Lakshmi 
Pandit, In the course of her address Mrs. Pandit said : 

‘It gives me a great pleasure to preside over your deliberations, and I am 
grateful to you for having given me this opportunity. 1 have been to Cawnporc 
on many occasions and in a number of different capacities, but this is the first 
time that the women of Cawnporc have desired my presence, and it is, therefore, 
an occasion of happiness for me. 

‘This conference has adopted a novel method of procedure, and instead of 
beginning with the president’s speech, the firsl day was devoted to resolutions, while 
the speech of the president now comes to wind up the proceedings. I am, therefore, 
in a position to sum up, as it were, the work we have done and the thoughts that 
have passed through our minds. 

‘I have been both surprised and pleased to see the interest shown in the 
resolutions before the house, fto often resolutions at a women’s conference evoke no 
response and remain a dead letter after they have been passed, but the alertness and 
interest of the present members fills me with hopo for the future. I shall leave 
Cawnpore confident that the women of this city are alive to their responsibilities. 
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‘It, seems hardly necessary, after the speeches that have been delivered since 
yesterday, for me to say very much. Many questions have been discussed and 
problems specially affecting women have not been forgotten, but we meet today 
under a shadow, the darkness of which docs not perhaps engulf us at the present 
moment, but the fringe of which has already touched our country. 1 would, 
therefore, like to draw your attention to the great tragedy, which is being enacted 
upon the European stage, the ultimate result of which will affect our future progress 
and prosperity. 

‘We are many thousand miles away from the war ; few of us have friends or 
relatives in the danger zone, yet in these days, how is it possible to isolate ourselves 
and remain unaffected ? Distance having been eliminated, all the countries of the 
world are closely linked together, and what affects one has repercussions on the 
other. We cannot afford to "Bay we are not. interested merely because India is not in 
the war zone. During the last few years we have watched with increasing dismay the 
triumph of might, over right. One after the other, nations have been suppressed and 
destroyed, and their peoples rendered homeless. Only a few days ago we have seen 
the anguish of Roland, (hushed and bleeding she lies beneath the heel of the 
conqueror, but through the daikness that engulfs her the indomitable spirit of the 
Polish people shines iorth. The magnificent courage they have hIiovvii cannot be in 
vain, and Poland will live even though the Polish people die. So let us send across 
the seas a message of sympathy and hope to this sorely tried country in her hour of 
sorrow. The war that is being fought in Europe today is a light between two mighty 
forces for world domination, and the methods of modern warfare are horrible and 
unworthy of nations that claim to be civilized. It, is, therefore, the duty of the 
women of India to raise their protest against, this barbarous method of settling of 
international disputes. India lias always given the message ot peace and healing to 
the world. It lias been her special contribution towards civilization, and now when 
the woild stands on the brink of chaos, India must act and her daughters must 
unite and raise their voices against the aggression and brutality that are taking their 
toll of human life. 

‘This is no time to dream of victories. The world has travelled far since the 
days when a victory brought honour to the victor. Today wars arc not won through 
deeds of prowess, inhuman and barbaric methods are employed, and human beings 
arc destroyed with a callousness that is incredible. Each war leads to another, and 
each imposed peace creates bitterness and hatred degrading both the victor and the 
vanquished. Let us, women, say with a united and determined voice that reason and 
justice must reign and human beings must give up the methods of the beasts in 
settling their disputes. We want peace—not a peace that is patched up to suit the 
exigencies of the hour, but one that is voluntary, just and permanent, ; a peace 
which gives each that which belongs to him for only then will that progress be 
possible which will lead to a world united and free. 

Resolutions 

The resolutions passed by the conference related to various matters. The first 
resolution moved by Mrs. Purnima Banerjea of Allahabad related to international 
unity. It, urged upon the people of India and women in particular to work with 
fixea determination towards building a new world where the horrors of war should 
be absent. The resolution reaffirmed faith in non-violence and Gandhian method for 
settling international problems as an effective substitute for bloodshed and murder. 
The conference also pledged itself to the great task of intelligently applying it to 
the buildings of a new India, thereby laying the foundation of a lasting peace. 

The conference also urged upon the women of India to unite and raise their 
voice against communalisra. It felt that a good deal of corruption prevailed in 
local bodies and resolved that such persons should bo elected to them as had a 
spirit of service and sacrifice in them. 

It was resolved that women should make unceasing efforts to popularize the 
use of Swadeshi articles. 

The conference sought amendments in the existing law with a view to prevent 
polygamy. It drew the attention of the Government to the need of including such 
arrangements in their rural uplift programme as would make it possible for women 
in villages to earn something tor them and suggested the appointment of women 
organizers for the purpose. 

Mrs. R. C. Srivastava , chairwomen of the reception committee, thanked the 
president of the conference and the women delegates who had come. 
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The Calcutta Women’s Conference 

The Welcome Address 
The aims and ideals of the All-India Women’s Conference and the important 
part it plays in moulding public opinion in respect of many subjects which concern 
the country’s well-being, were stressed by Begum Hamid Alt , in her presidential 
address at the annual conference of the Calcutta Constituency of that body at the 
Y. W. C. A. Hall, Calcutta, on the 25th. November 1930. 

The Conference was well-attended, including delegates from the mofussil and 
many well-known social and educational workers of Calcutta. 

The proceedings opened with welcome addresses by Dowager Maharani Sucharu 
Devi of Mayurbhanj and Mrs. Indira Devi , the President of the Calcutta consti¬ 
tuency. The Maharani, in her address, referred to Begum Hamid Alis services in the 
cause of women and said thai it was a great honour to the women of Bengal to 
have her among them. The fact that she had come all the way from Bombay to 
preside over the conference showed that she was one with them in sympathy and 
interest. It, also proved the bond of union that existed between the Moslem and 
Hindu women of India. 


Presidential Address 

Begum Hamid Ali in her presidential address, said :— 

“The All India Women’s Conference has established for itself an important 
position throughout the country. We are proud that we have been taking a leading 
part in all nation-building activities which have drawn the bond of womanhood closer 
together. To us there arc no separate compartments of province or race. We are 
all Indian women and as such we work harmoniously for the improvement of the 
position of women morally, socially, in education and in law. It had helped us to 
broaden our minds and gradually led us to study special subjects and acquire 
knowledge of civic matters, wdiick, I venture to think, was not done by such a 
large body of women before our Conference came into existence. It has given us a 
true vision of what nationhood signifies.” 

“Chief amongst our ideals, one, which we deliberately foster and acclaim, is 
our unity of purpose—our single desire of drawing all classes together, our will¬ 
power to forget the communal differences which have been deliberately raised up 
by those in pow r cr or those seeking power—in short men and women who are 
politically drunk with the wine of power, who refuse to sec the good of the whole 
but can only see the good of a part. 

“We are thinking in terms of education, economic rights, just and fair 
opportunities of working for the country and ultimately of guiding the destinies of 
our provinces and so of the country—i. e., political power. 

“To reach this goal there must be no suspicion—but mutual trust and good¬ 
will. Let us, the women at least, by word, thought and deed put, forth all our 
strength and influence and show by practical work, that these are not mere uptopian 
dreams but can be swiftly and easily attained. 

“One of the weakest links in our chain of nationhood—one which has been 
forged much against our will—is separate electorates. Now that it is an accomplished 
fact and has wrought all the evils that we foretold it would - it, cannot be broken 
and mended anew unless both the parties, or, shall I say, all the parties, are willing 
to have it broken up and made anew. Our leaders must make it the business of 
their lives to create such an atmosphere of understanding and good-will that each 
side will voluntarily and with trust and friendship ask that the separation might 
end and voluntary and equitable partnership might begin. 

“J maintain that we the women must give a lead to our countrymen in this 
matter. They are like children squabbling about shining bits of glass which are in 
reality hardly worth the trouble of picking up aud neglect the worthwhile things 
lying close at hand.” 

“Everything has a relative value afler all— perhaps what you think is a small 
matter might have an accumulative force of such magnitude that it might shake 
the very foundation of a country as huge as ours—it might prove to be an item 
which help in the salvation of the country. 

“It is well we realise the importance of a movement like ours—its far-reaching 
and dynamic effect on the customs, manners and thought of the people. We are 
unconsciously responsible for the weave of the fabric which makes up India. Let 
us then ia humility but conscious of the power of good and evil that our small 
47 
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but capable hands possess, put forth our hands in friendship to all who are willing 
and proud to serve India. 

“Let us give friendship and love and service to those who ask for it but give even 
more to those who do not ask it but try to avoid us. Those arc the people who are 
really and truly in need of thoughtful far-seeing help and understanding, and 
above all, of friendship.” (Applause.) In conclusion, Begum Hamid Alt paid a 
tribute to the work that was being done by the Calcutta Constituency. 

The Secretary’s Report 

Mrs. Basanti Chakravarti , the Hon. Secretary, gave an account of the activities 
of the Calcutta constituency during the past year. 

She particularly dwelt on the hostel for College girls started by the Calcutta 
branch at 19, Repin Ral Road, Ballygunge. There were only six boarders at the 
hostel which was being run at a deficit of Rs. ‘J5U per month. The Calcutta University 
had sanctioned a monthly grant of Rs, 150 from July last and the Calcutta 
Constituency had made a donation of Its. 500 and also given a loan of a like amount, 
which had enabled the Committee to carry on hitherto. Nevertheless, more funds 
were wanted to place the finances of the hostel on a stable basis. 

The Bal Man dir, the clinic run by the Calcutta Constituency, was going on 
smoothly. Miss Mary Dingman of the Rcacc and Disarmament League visited the 
institution in January last and was pleased with the work done there. This 
institution also requited more money as the grant which the Calcutta Corporation 
used to make had been reduced. 

Concluding, Mrs. Chakravarti saidThis year, instead of taking up new 
activities, we have tried to concentrate on the woik already undertaken. We realize 
that much remains to be done. Rut we are glad to be able to say that at this 
crucial time when factions and communalism are rending the country, we the 
women of India, have been working shoulder to shoulder for our common cause 
and our common ideal.” 

Resolutions— 2nd. Day—Calcutta—26tli. November 1930 

The following resolutions were passed by the Conference on the next day, 
the 26th. November 1939 

Hostel for Colleoe Girls 

Moving the resolution on hostels for college girls. Begum Hamt da Momin 

said that this was a very important matter which concerned the welfare of their 

girls. It was true that the Calcutta University had a regulation hearing on this subject, 
but nevertheless, they found in practice that there were more unlicensed hostels 
for college girls in Calcutta than licensed ones. 

There was no gainsaying the fact that the conditions prevailing in many 
of these hostels were extremely unsatisfactory and it was incumbent upon them 
to see that the present state of things was so altered fhat the hostels might grow 

up into healthy abodes for girls. One of the ways was to urge upon the Calcutta 

University the necessity for strict observance of the regulation on the matter and 
compel the colleges to comply with its provisions. Any violation of it should 
entail the disallowance of the students of such a college from" appearing at the 
ensuing university examination. It was the duty of parents also to exercise 
scrutiny and judgment in selecting hostels for their girls. 

The resolution, which was seconded and supported respectively by Mrs. S. C. 
Dutt and Mrs. A. C. Sen read : 

“The Conference welcomes the decision of the Calcutta University to appoint an 
Inspectress for Girls’ Hostels in Calcutta and urges that an experienced and able 
woman bo appointed to the post. 

“The Conference reiterates the views regarding the residence of college girls 
in Calcutta, passed at its constituent Conference last year and urges the Calcutta 
University to enforce strict- observance of its Regulation I, Chapter XXIV by 
every College and in cases of violation to disallow the students to appear at the 
ensuing examination.” 

Control of Widows’ Homes 

The resolution relating to orphanages, widows’ homes etc., was moved by 
Mrs. Sahabuddin m. l. A. She said that some of these institutions were no 
doubt genuine but the great majority of them were bogus. These were usually 
started by persons of questionable integrity, who were out to make profit and also 
for other questionable purposes. Public opinion in this Province did not seem 
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to be sufficiently alert about the evil effect of this Btate of things. Mrs. Uma Nehru 
had introduced a Bill on this subject, which contained some very salutary 
provisions which, if adopted, would go a long way in checking some of the evils 
connected with these institutions. These provided that for starting such institutions, 
a licence from the District Magistrate must be obtained, the officer had also to 
satisfy himself that a society had been formed to look after the institution, that 
it had been registered, that it had sufficient funds, that the members of the 
society were respectable citizens, that the home was located in a healthy and 
respectable quarter and also that there was official inspection of the home and 
the society. These were very necessary provisions the observance of which would be 
conducive to the efficiency of these institutions, while at the same time rendering 
them free from suspicion of every kind. Mrs. Shahabuddm added that she 
intended to give notice of a Bill in the Bengal Assembly more or less on the 
same lilies, of course, keeping m view, the conditions and circumstances in 
Bengal. 

Mrs. Hcmlata Mitlcr endorsed the remarks of the previous speaker. She 
described the valuable work being done in connexion with Govinda Kumar Home 
and also with the Rescue Home of the All Bengal Women’s Union. She thought 
that no right-minded person could object to necessary legislation being enacted to 
effect a reform of this character. 

Supporting the resolution, Mrs. Kent said that she had found some very 
sad and distressing circumstances in a number of these institutions. These 
institutions were often situated in unhealthy surroundings and some of them were 
always overcrowded. Some of the committees connected with these institutions con¬ 
tained most respectable people but the difficulty was that as most of them were on 
the committees of a number of institutions, they could not give sufficient attention 
to any of them. Mrs. Kent added that many nurses’ bureaus were uudesirable 
places and these snould be included within the scope of the Bill. 

The resolution which was carried, was as follows 

“The Conlercnce fully supports the principle of the Bill for the control and 
supervision of Orphanages, Widow’s Homes, Rescue Homes, and Marriage Bureaus 
etc. which has been introduced in the U. P. by Srimati Uma Nehru and urges 
that a similar Bill be introduced in Bengal and other Provincial Legislatures to 
put a stop to all bogus institutions.” 

Son at. Workers 

Mrs. S. N. Bay moved a resolution urging the imperative necessity for 
making adequate provision in Bengal for trained and paid social workers. She 
said that they had an immense task beiore them and it was not possible to 
accomplish even a fraction of what they had undertaken without a sufficient 
number of workers. She referred to health, educational and Bocial work in the 
villages which required a large number of trained workers. 

The resolution evoked considerable discussion, a point that was made being the 
want of funds. Eventually it was carried, coupled with a decision to appoint a 
sub-committee to devise ways and means. 

Traffic in Women & Children 

Mrs. S. C. Mukhcrji , Chairman, (Calcutta Constituency) moved a resolution 
urging the necessity of introducing certain amendments in the Bengal Suppression 
of Immoral Traffic Act (1933), with a view to preventing traffic, in women and 
children. She said that the present legislation on the matter contained loopholes, 
which enabled designing people to evade its provisions. 

Supporting the resolution Mrs. Stanley said that this was going to be a very 
touch tight because they had the whole of past evils against them. She added 
that for the proper working of the Act there should be some competent women 
officers in that department. The resolution as passed, read 

“In view of the urgent necessity for preventing the traffic in women and 
children, this Conference is of opinion that the Bengal Suppression of Immoral 
Traffic Act, 1933 should be amended to make it much more effective. It urges that 
one of the members of the Bengal Legislature should introduce the amendments 
suggested by the All-Bengal Women’s Union and the Vigilance Association. 

“This Conference further recommends—(a) That particular police officers under 
the guidance of a Special Deputy Commissioner of Police should be deputed to 
take up this work; 
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(b) That women police officers for vigilance and rescue work and a Woman 
Welfare Worker as in Madras should be appointed ; 

(c) That all fines and penalties realized under the Act should be utilised by 
Government for the maintenance of Rescue and After Care Homes. 

Similar effective measures should be introduced in all Provinces and States” 

Mrs Sudha Majumdar moved a resolution requesting the Government of 
Bengal to appoint a qualified woman Inspector who would be a trained Doctor as 
in Bombay or at least a trained and experienced nurse to supervise the working 
of Bengal Maternity Benefit (Act No. IV of 1039), as well as to advice women 
workers generally. Mrs. Majumdar said that according to the Act maternity benefit 
meant four weeks’ wages before and four weeks’ wages after child-birth. It would 
not be surprising for some employers to try create difficulties, It. was, therefore, 
necessary that a competent woman Inspector should be appointed to look after tho 
interests of the women workers concerned. 

Mrs. Soudamini Mehta seconded the resolution. 

Supporting the resolution, Mrs. Hasina Mur shed said that it was lip to them 
who were more fortunately placed, to voice the needs and grievances of the poor 
and ignorant workers. The resolution was carried. 

Mrs. S. C. Mukherjee proposed a vote of thanks to the Chair, which brought 
the proceedings to a close. 


The Madras Women’s Conference 

Du. Maria Montessori’s Speech 

The fourteenth Madras Constituent Conference of the All-India Women’s 
was held on the 9th. December 1939 at the Assembly Hall, Queen Mary’s College, 
Madras, Mrs. Rukmini Lakshmipathi presiding. Dr. Maria Montessori. opened the 
Conference. There was a large gathering of women. 

l)r. Muthulakshmi Reddi extended a hearty welcome to Dr. Maria Montcssori 
and requested her to open the Conference. 

Dr, Montcssori , alter thanking the Conference for giving her an opportunity 
to meet them, said that the honour conferred on her was a proof that women all 
over the world were united in one common ideal. 8he was proud to know that 
the women of India had joined together in the struggle to better the social condi¬ 
tions in the country. As one of the pioneers of the Feminist Movement for the 
emancipation of women in Europe, she knew how difficult if was to get women to 
take their proper place in the national struggle. There was no doubt that when 
once women came out, they brought with them great enthusiasm and the causes 
they took up would always be achieved. Women took with them into their work 
the sacred sentiments of love and pity. The urgent need of the hour was the great 
moral uplift movement among mankind. 

Women, I)r. Montessori went on, had shown that they were in no way inferior 
to men in intellect and were capable of occupying any position. They had also 
shown themselves capable of organisation and to carrying forward any work to 
success. Dr. Montessori went on to say that for bringing about a better world, it 
was not enough that women should be free. The emancipation of women should 
be a prelude to the emancipation of children. From her experience she had learnt 
that if children were put in condition of freedom, they showed great desire to know 
a great deal as well as to do a greal deal. They also developed a sense of discipline 
and the virtue of organisation. Freedom and discipline were the two sides of a 
coin, bhe was, therefore, of opinion that any scheme of social work should include 
freedom for children. Children should not only be given facilitities to acquire 
knowledge but also to develop in a neutral way. bhe was glad that in the resolutions 
before the Conference emphasis had been placed on child education. She hoped 
to see in future not only freed Women going forth into the world but also the 
free Child in her arms. Only women could understand the souls and the needs 
of children. Dr. Montessori wished the Conference all success. 

Tiie Presidential Address 

Mrs. Rukmini Lakshmipathi , in the course of her address, said that they 
had met under the shadow of a great war. It seemed as if the progress of 
mankind could no longer be guaranteed and that neither peace nor goodwill 
would be restored on earth. They should all pray that peace would soon return in 
order that liberty and free institutions might thrive. In the struggle against war 
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and dictatorships, in the great work of ensuring peace on earth, based on national 
and social freedom, let the women of India pledge to give their support, while, at 
the same time, emphatically protesting against all manner of wars. 

Proceeding, the President said that as a result of the war, they were faced 
with two serious and distressing situations, one being its effect on their economic 
resources and the other, the political impasse. It was stated bv Britain that the 
present war was being waged in the name of democracy and for the preservation of 
the integrity and independence of free nations. So long as there was domination and 
exploitation of nation by nation, there could be no enduring peace. 

At the time, Mrs. Lakshnupathi proceeded, when the need for national solidarity 
was more prcssingly felt than hitherto, it was regrettable that they should bo 
divided by communal differences and by communal squabbles and riots. A common 
spirit and a common goal must actuate them. For the common good of the country, 
they must behave democratically and co-operatively. She would, therefore, appeal to 
the leaders of the different, communities and political parties to come to an amicable 
and speedy settlement of their differences so that communal disharmony might not 
be adduced as an argument against their political freedom. Let the Muslim, Hindu, 
Christian and other women give a lead in this solution of the communal problem. 

Mrs. Lakshmipathi went on to say that the two aspects of their educational sys¬ 
tem which called for their attention were the enforcement of the Elementary Education 
Act and adult education. If the women in the land were to behave democratically 
and co-operatively the first requisite was education. The first step towards the rea¬ 
lisation of communal unify was the extension of compulsory elementary education 
for Muslim girls. Hhe hoped that both Covernment and the Madras Corporation 
would take the necessary action in the matter. The question of educating the child 
was important. She said that in Japan she found that every primary school had 
a kindergarten section attached to it and all children below the age of six necessa¬ 
rily attended the classes therein, before they moved into a primary school. Local 
bodies in India such as union panchayats, municipalities aim district boards might 
as well make an experiment in the Nursery School Project in their respective 
areas. They should also support private agencies which took up this work. 

Mrs. Lashmipathi next appealed to the delegates to support the social Bills now 
on the legislative anvil, particularly those pertaining to the property rights of 
Hindu women and the rights of Muslim women. The Madras Constituent, Conference 
of Women might be well advised to take the message of these social Bills right 
into the midst- of the masses ; for the passing of these into law would surely and 
certainly raise the status of the women in social economy. 

In cone nsion, the President appealed to those present to promote Swadeshi in 
order to help in the economic regeneration of the country. 

Resolutions—World Peace 

Miss A. Thomas moved a resolution on world peace, which urged all women 
of India to realise the urgent need there was at the present moment to organise 
themselves in First Aid and Home Nursing. It called upon women to set their 
face against all violence and especially against any appeal to arms as a means of 
solving international differences. The resolution expressed the firm belief 
that only an appeal to non-violent methods would bring about, righteous peace in 
the world. The resolution next appealed to men of science not to assist in the 
manufacture of destructive armaments or any weapons of warfare. 

Miss Simon seconded that resolution, which was adopted unanimously. 

Nursery Schools 

Mrs. Armstrong moved : “The Conference recognises the fundamental impor¬ 
tance of Nursery Schools in laying the foundations for the building of character 
m the future citizenship of the country.” 

Mrs. Wilson seconded the resolution, which was also unanimously accepted. 
Communal Amity 

Srimathi Ambujammal moved : “This Conference, while deeply deploring the 
communal disturbances, which aro becoming increasingly leommon, earnestly appea¬ 
ls to the leaders of all political parties and communities, particularly the Congress 
and the Muslim League, to come to a speedy and amicable settlement of their 
dmerences with a view to end the present impasse. This Conference further empha¬ 
sises the fact that the women of India have always stood together and have been 
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working unitedly irrespective of caste, creed or race for national solidarity and 
the common Rood of the country.” 

Srimathi Ambujammal said that if only women would exert their influence 
in getting rid of the these differences, they could easily ensure communal harmony. 
Mrs. Kahmuthunissa Begum , seconding the resolution, said that Hindus and 
Muslims should be considered as the two eyes of the nation and each community 
should work in a spirit of service to God and man, which was the fundamental 
teaching of both Hinduism and Islam. Dr. Muthulakshmi lieddi supported tho 
resolution which was then carried unanimously. 

Mrs. Yakub Hasan moved a resolution urging the Government and the 
Corporation of Madras to lose no time in extending compulsory primary education 
to Muslim girls. Mrs. Muhammad Ibrahim and Miss Fatima Sayed supported the 
resolution which was carried. 

Literacy Campaign 

Moved by Mrs. Savithri Rajan and seconded by Miss Vilasini Shenoy, the 
Conference stressed the importance of continued effort towards adult education and 
urged women s associations and private bodies to organise classes and centres for the 
promotion of literacy and general educational classes for illitcral men and women 
and requested the municipal and local bodies to help such enterprises as showed 
good results. 

On the motion of Mrs. Rahmutliuuissa Begum , seconded and supported by 
Miss Muhamcd Ali and Miss Zahara Begum, the Conference adopted a resolution 
requesting the Corporation of Madras and the Government to take a census of 
children of school-going age and enforce the Elementary Education Act. 

Dr. Muthulakshmi Rcddt next moved : This Conference gives its support to 
Srimathi Ammana Raja’s Bill in the local Legislative. Assembly regarding dedica¬ 
tion of Devadasis to temples, the Anti-Down’ Bill of Mr. Dubaye in the Central 
Assembly, Mr. Ka/.mi’s Bill relating to Muslim Women’s rights and Mr. Dalha's 
Bill to further amend the Hindu Women’s Rights to Properties Act of 1037 and 
all Bills relating to rights of women.” 

Dr. Muthulakshmi Reddi made a fervent plea for the removal of all disabili¬ 
ties attaching to women regarding inheritance. 

Mrs. Kamaladcvi Arya seconded the resolution which was adopted unani¬ 
mously. 

Children’s Welfare 

Mrs. Clubwala, in a resolution, urged the Government to amend the Madras 
Childen’s Act so as to include offences against children by adults and to protect 
children further by penalising begging by children and child labour m the 
Province. Mrs. Theodore, seconding the resolution, said that the Act, was defective in 
many respects. Cases of exploitation of children by adults for all purposes had 
been brought to her notice and if was Ihe duty of Government to so amend the 
Act as include such offences. The resolution was then passed. 

Srimathi Visalakshi Ammal moved that the Corporation of Madras be reques¬ 
ted to give immediate effect to the recommendations ol the House Committee regard¬ 
ing improvement of slums in the City. She said that the experience at Gokulam 
and some other slums, where most of the recommendations of the Housing 
committee regarding sanitation and planned dwellings had been enforced, showed 
that with education to remove the slum mentality, much could be achieved. 

Miss Vilasini Shenoy seconded the resolution which was passed unanimously. 
Beggar Problem 

Moved from the chair, the Conference adopted resolutions requesting the 
Corporation of Madras to establish a home for the segregation of diseased beggars 
and particularly lepers, urging the Government to pass immediate legislation for 
the commitment of beggars to beggar homes and reiterating the necessity to 
encourage indigenous industries. The Conference then terminated. 

The Andhra Provincial Women’s Conference 

Tiie Presidential Address 

The Andhra Provincial Women’s Conference was held at Cuddapah on the 16th 
December 1939 under the presidency of Begum Mir Amiruddin who, in the course 
of her address, said that twelve years had gone by since she worked with a band 
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of enthusiastic women of the Godavari District and succeeded in holding the 
first Godavari District Women’s Conference at Uajahmundry and the first Andhra 
Women’s Conference at Cocanada. She was glad that the work of the organisation 
had been carried on successfully by the Andhra women whose activities in 
connection with the All-India Women’s Conference have been more numerous 
than those in the other parts of the country. 

Dealing with the vital changes that had occurred in the past twelve years 
in the status and position of Indian womanhood, Begum Mir Amiruddin observed 
that while the Women’s Movement had been suffering retrogression in many 
countries of the West, which were governed by totalitarian doctrines, in India 
we had been having Women Ministers, Parliamentary Secretaries, Deputy Speakers 
and a President of the District Board. In this connection she offered her hearty 
congratulations to Srimathi Itamasiibbamma who was elected President of the 
District Board of Cuddapah. The task of handful of women, of even one woman 
in the midst of a crowd of men, would certainly be difficult, but the ideal of 
womanhood should be to better the conditions of the people and make them happier. 
Mrs. Radhabai Srbbarovan and Dr. Muthulakshmi Reddi should serve them as 
examples. 

u Another point to which T should like to advert is that the problem of 
India’s womanhood cannot be solved merely by the tide of political honour rising 
high for a handful of women and by the amelioration of the condition of a 
microscopic minority, dust, a few swallows do not make a summer. The future 
of India’s womanhood is bound up with those of the 97 per cent of the women 
of the land, who are steeped in diie ignorance, sla\es to archaic conventions and 
bound down by age-long prejudices. It the Conference is to fulfil its real role, 
namely, the delation of India's womanhood, its activities must be broad-based on 
the satisfaction of 'lie needs ot the mass of Indian women. The message of this 
Conference is that of the awakening of womanhood. It is not enough that this 
message should ieach the uiban intelligent,sia. It is much more important that 
it, should peimeate to the ignorant women of the ullages. We have to make 
intimate contacts with the women of the rural areas, with those who toil in the 
factories and labour m the fields and address ourselves to the task of ameliorating 
their unhappy condition.” 

Begum Amiruddin observed that the problems with which we had to deal 
fell under two heads : education and social reform : Eradication of illiteracy was 
an urgent problem. Particularly women's education was of vital importance, 
because it was the condition on which ultimately the success of men's education 
depended, sin being the mother who moulded the future race. It was regrettable 
that everywhere in this Presidency, it was the girls’ education which suffered most, 
the disproportionately small sum of money that was spent on this matter was 
wasted owing to the stagnation that resulted from the apathy of narents and the 
discontinuance, absence, etc., of the pupils from further studies in the higher 
classes. “This reform can be effected only when the parents are made to evince 
real interest in the education of their girls and when early mairiage and other 
social factors do not lead to the premature stoppage of their education. In order 
to tackle this problem, I should like to ad\ise the formation of school-care 
commit tees for as many schools of Andhradesa ns possible, particularly for the 
elementary schools. The work of this Committee will be to look after the interests 
of the pupils and to secure the co-operation of their parents in the matter of 
their education. The members of this Committee should visit the mothers of 
the children from time to time and explain to them the importance of education 

by personal propaganda and influence them to send their children to school 

regularly. The Committee should also visit those mothers that withdraw their 
children for no satisfactory reasons. In the battle against illiteracy, the formation 

of such Committees, 1 feel, will do much permanent good to hasten the progress 

of girls’ education and I hope the public-spirited ladies of Andhradesa will direct 
their early attention to this matter.” 

Another requirement was the provision of facilities for girls’ higher education 
in these parts Consequent, on the raising of the age of marriage, a keen desire 
for higher education was in evidence among girls. The need for a first-grade 
Women’s College in Andhradesa must be emphasised. 

Greater attention had also to be focussed on the education of Muslim girls, 
particularly in the Ceded Districts. Apart from the apathy of the public towards 
girls’ education, a serious drawback to Muslim education was the paucity of trained 
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and competent Muslim women teachers. In the interests of advancing their education, 
it was desirable to appoint Muslim Sub-lnspcctresses in places where there was a 
fairly large Muslim population. There was the need for a Muslim Girls’ High 
School in Andhradesa. Now that the language of each area had become the medium 
of instruction in all high schools, it was necessary to make special provisions for 
Muslim girls, whose language was Urdu, so as to enable them to prosecute their 
secondary education. Begum \\miruddm felt glad that the importance of Adult 
Education was realised now. But she urged that provision must be made to educate 
adult women in as large numbers as men. 

In the field of social reforms Begum Amiruddin advocated the abolition of 
polygamy which had been engaging the attention of women for some time past. 
She exhorted the audience to give their full support to Airs. Uadhabai Subbaroyan 
in her efforts in this direction. Marriage of old men to young girls and the. early 
marriage of girls were other evils which had to be eradicated from the Hindu 
society^ She also condemned the dowry system, ‘‘that cruel, degrading custom 
which ruins families that, have daughters and made the poor look upon the birth of 
a girl as a misfortune”. In order to get rid of this custom, two steps were 
necessary ; one to adopt, a definite programme of propaganda to lie carried out 
unflinchingly until public opinion was sufficiently organised against the custom ; 
the other, to give girls such education as would render them economically independ¬ 
ent and befit them to pursue a profession, if need be. 

“In regard to Muslim marriages, a question that demands urgent attention is 
the curtailment of the power of men in the matter of pronouncing divorce. As the 
law stands at present, a man has the arbitan power of divorcing his wife. In 
return the wife lias no right, to object but. obeys and accepts the misfortune with 
patience and in silence. It. is necessary to invoke the aid ot legislation to save the 
woman from the untold misery and unhappiness in which she sometimes finds 
herself by reason of this power possessed by her partner.” 

With regard to Hindu women, the removal of the legal obstacles that detracted 
from their status and hampered the growth of their personality was of vital impor¬ 
tance. The kev to the improvement of their status was their securing economic 
independence. “The time had arrived when Hindu women should be given full rights 
of disposal over property that belonged to them as every owner possessed. It was a 
pity that the Committee that had been am minted by the Government to examine 
Urn legal position of Hindu women should be dealing merely with the question of 
their resilience and maintenance and not, directing its attention to more important 
matters like succession and the right to property. We should request the authorities 
to'extend the scope of investigation by this Committee so as to include all the 
aspects of the legal disabilities from which Hindu women were suffering. Jt was a 
matter of gratification that there were to-day a number of Bills before the Central 
Assembly and in the Madras Legislature for ameliorating women’s condition. 
Women should, with one voice, accord their whole-hearted support to these 
measures. 

The mitigation of the miseries of widows in this country was also a question 
that demanded attention. Widow remarriage had already been legalised in Hindu 
society, but the number of widows taking advantage of this legislation was still 
very small, for while widow remarriage was advocated on the platform, in actual 
practice, society was intolerant. To relieve their distress it was necessary that 
special widow-scholarships should be instituted so that such women may be encour¬ 
aged to educate themselves and equip themselves for some profession. Special con¬ 
cessions should also be given to widows for serving in schools. Further, foi the 
mitigation of their sufferings, ways and means of establishing a Widows’ Home 
in every town must be devised. Active steps were also necessary to combat the 
incidence of the heavy maternal mortality in this country. Women should also not 
be neglectful of their civic duties. The Bublic Health Act was a measure of 
far-reaching importance in the matter of promoting the health of the nation, but 
unless the public, of which women constitute half the number, co-operate to render 
it effective, this Act would meet the fate of many other Acts and become a dead 
letter. I also wish to appeal to the women of Andhradesa to take an interest in the 
study of Hindustani. Why should not the people of Bouth India learn another 
language if it is to produce harmony and unity in the land ? 1 do not think one 
can lay too much stress on the value of learning Hindustani in these days, a lan¬ 
guage which in future will become the vehicle of expression at All-India 
Conferences, Another point that I should like to stress is the urgency of communal 
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harmony in this country for which women should work. Never before was the need 
for national solidarity in India so great as at present, but unfortunately the 
horizon is darkened by the black clouds of communal discord. Happily, the 
Republic of womanhood is unfettered by the barriers of community or caste. We, 
women, stand united, even as a light-house in the midst of breakers, for we know 
that in unify lies the secret of success. In addition, we should become the messen¬ 
gers of peace and try to secure similar unity in the ranks of the men. Let us hope 
that the better sense of the communities will prevail and that their differences will 
meet with a speedy and amicable solution. 

Begum Amiruddui concluded with a reference to the war and the spirit of 
aggression that was the cause of it, and hoped lor its extermination. 


The Punjab Women’s Conference 

The Presidential Address 

“There is today from all I ha\e noticed since my return to India a great 
desire to express nationalism in a blind and unthinking advocacy to the return to 
manners and customs of past times and to reject from our hie everything that 
savours of Europeanization on the ground that we arc denationalising ourselves. 
This is an attitude, 1 am afiaid, 1 do not wholly sympathise with”, declared Lady 
Rama Rao, presiding over the All-India Women’s Conference (central Punjab 
branch) held at Lahore on the 9th. December 19119. 

She added, ‘With changing times and conditions, changes in our manners and even 
social institutions must come anil so long as we are able to discriminate between 
what suits and what does not suit, our hie m India we can lie as good nationalists 
as any other.’ Pioceedmg, Lady Kama Kuo exhorted the women to bring abuiit unity 
in their ranks and to achieve an ideal which the menfolk had failed to do. She 
deplored that only a lew of them could honestly forget that they were Hindus, 
Muslims, Punjalus or Madrasis. So long as these religious or provincial considera¬ 
tions crept in, it was impossible to gi\e to the task that lay ahead the singleminded 
devotion that was requited of them. 

Referring to the question of education of women, she regretted that only two 
per cent were educated. A great tat?k lay in this held yet unachieved. The work 
that was being done by women associations in e\ery province in connection wiLh the 
literacy campaign, thcrcioie, desoned recognition but thousands of workeis were 
yet needed to make any appieciablc difference. Suitable education for the rural 
women, revival ot home craft and ullage industries were a prime necessity. This 
work could be undeitaken by the educated women ot the towns but it needed the 
support, and encouragement ol provincial < lovernments. 

Stressing the necessity of discipline, she said that it was a word so common 
in every sphere of life in the west but was lacking to a deplorable extent in India. 

1 >isciplinc in the home, especially with regard to the important matter of child- 
rearing, was very little known. 

In recent years, she concluded, discussion had been centred on the important 
topic ol marriage and divorce, family spacing and rights of inheritance. Those 
questions in spite of careful vvoik anil serious thought, vveie far from being solved. 
She, therefore, appealed to the conference to devise ways and means by which they 
could speedily arrive al a unanimous opinion on all these thorny questions. 

llU IvEMAEI AmUIT KaERs SPEECH 

Inaugurating the confeience, Raj Kurnan Aiunt Kaur exhorted the women 
to realise their responsibility. Until they did so they would not get Swaraj. She 
deplored that they passed several resolutions without trying to act upon them. 
Proceeding, she asked the educated women to go to villages where real India was 
and to create an awakening among the rural women. Kelerring to the Hindu- 
Muslim unity Raj Kumaii Ami it. Kaur said that, men had failed to achieve unity 
and now it was for the dnughleis of India to lake up this question and complete 
it. She was sure that, women would not lail in this matter. Concluding she 
pleaded the cause of llarijans. 

Resolutions 

The conference then passed the following resolutions 

w Tho women assembled in this conference today reiterate their abhorrence of 
war as expressed by women on various occasions in meetings held all over India. 
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As mothers they look upon all destruction of life with horror and pain. They 
deplore the conditions which have led to the present war in which India along with 
other countries finds itself involved. They consider the obstensible objective of the 
war, the establishment of the principle of democratic freedom and the preservation 
of the national integrity of all nations big or small, worthy of support. 

“With this end in view they request the British Government to trust the 
people of India and come to a settlement with them, so that India along with 
other countries of the world who arc not yet, free may achieve the full substance 
of independence at the close of the war. They also call upon the Congress and 
the Muslim League to settle their differences so as to allow the country to go on 
its path of progress unhampered and appeal to women to do what lies in their 
power to promote communal unity. 

“Lastly, they express their complete faith in non-violence which is the only 
means of ushering in a new era of peace and goodwill in the world and 
they call upon all women, in particular, Indian women, to try to realise it in their 
individual as well as communal lives. 

The Delhi Women’s Conference 

Tjie 1 ’residential Address 

Discriminating adaptation of western habits of life and thought, where 
necessary, should not he opposed, suggested Latht Rama Rao in her presidential 
address at the annual meeting of the Delhi Women’s Conference held at New Delhi 
on the Kith. December 193!). Owing to illness, Lady Rama Rao did not attend the 
meeting and Lady Bajpai, who took her place, read her address. 

Lady Rama Rao appealed tor unity and dwelt on the immensity of the task 
awaiting workers for women’s uplift. 

Resolutions 

The meeting passed a number of resolutions, one of which ran : 

“While strongly re-affirming its belief in pacifism and while realising that 
the democratic powers engaged in the present European war are fighting to preserve 
the independence of nations threatened by aggression, this Conference embuses 
the resolutions passed by the British section of the Women’s International League 
for Reace and Freedom, urging their Government, firstly, ‘to make clear the terms 
upon which it would be willing to make peace’, secondly, “to include among the 
terms, the recognition of equality of race, and of the rights and liberties of the 
individual, and respect for the integrity of small as well as great, nations”, and 
thirdly, “as an earnest of its acceptance of these fundamental principles, to make 
clear its intention of bringing India into free and equal partnership in the family 
of nations.” 



India and the War Crisis 

Gandhi’s Statement 

On the 3rd. September 1939 England declared War on Germany, the latter 
having invaded Poland. In thiB connection Mahatma Gandhi issued the following 
statement after his first interview with the Viceroy on September 5, 1939 

At Delhi, as I was entraining for Kalka, a big crowd sang in perfect good 
humour, to the worn-out refrain of ‘Mahatma Gandhi ki jai’. ‘We do not want 
any understanding’. 1 had then my weekly silence. Therefore I merely smiled. 
And those who were standing on the footboard returned the smile with their smile, 
whilst they were admonishing me not to have any understanding with the Viceroy. 
I had also a letter from a Congress Committee giving me similar warning. Neither 
of these counsellors knew me. I did not need the warning to know my limitations. 
Apart from the Delhi demonstration and a Congress Committee’s warning, it is my 
duty to tell the public what happened at the interview with H. E. the Viceroy. 

1 knew that 1 had no authority to speak for myself. 1 had no instructions 
whatsoever from the Working Committee in the matter. I had answered a 
telegraphic imitation and taken the first train 1 could catch. And what is more, 
with my irrepressible and out and out non-violence, 1 knew that 1 could not 
represent the national mind and 1 should cut a sorry figure if I tried to do so. I 
told IIis Excellency as much. Therefore there could be no question of my 
understanding or negotiation with me. Nor, T saw T , had he sent for me to negotiate. 
I have returned from the Viceregal Lodge empty handed and without any under¬ 
standing, open or secret. If there is to be any, it would be between the Congress 
and the Government. 

Da\ing, therefore, made my position vis-a-vis the Congress quite clear, I 
told llis Excellency Tint my own sympathies were with England and France from 
the purely humanitarian standpoint. I told him that 1 could not contemplate 
without being stirred to the very depth, the destruction of London which had 
hitherto been regarded as impregnable. And as 1 was picturing before him the 
Mouses of Parliament and the Westminster Abbey and their possible destruction, 
1 broke down. 1 have become disconsolate. In the secret of my heart 1 am in 
perpetual rjuancl with God that he should allow' such things to go on. My 
non-violence seems almost impotent. Put the answer comes at the end of the 
daily quarrel that neither God nor non-violence is impotent. Impotence is in men, 
] must tiy on without losing faith even though I may break in the attempt. 

And so, as though in anticipation of the agony that was awaiting me, I 
sent on JuL 2d from Abbottabad the following letter to Herr Hitler : 

“Friends have been urging me to write to you for the sake of humanity. 
Put I have resisted their request because of the feeling that any letter from me 
would be an impertinence. Something tells me that I must not calculate and that 
I must make my appeal for whatever it may be worth. 

“It is quite clear that you are to-day the one person in the world who can 
prevent a war which may reduce humanity to the savage state. Must you pay 
that price for an object, however worthy it may appear to you to be ? Will you 
listen to the appeal of one who has deliberately shunned the method of war uot 
without considerable success ? 

“Any way I anticipate your forgiveness, if 1 have erred in writing to you.” 

How 1 wish that even now he would listen to reason and the appeal from 
almost the whole of thinking mankind, not excluding the German people them¬ 
selves. I must refuse to believe that Germans contemplate with equanimity 
the evacuations of big cities like London for fear of destruction to be wrought by 
man’s inhuman ingenuity. They cannot contemplate with equanimity such destruc¬ 
tion of themselves and their own monuments. 1 am not therefore juBt now think¬ 
ing of India’s deliverance. It will come, but what will it be worth if England and 
France fall, or if they come out victorious over Germany ruined and humbled ? 

Yet it almost seems as if Horr Hitler knows no God but brute force and, as 
Mr, Chamberlain says, he will listen to nothing else. It is in the midst of this 
catastrophe without parallel that Congressmen and all other responsible Indians 
individually and collectively have to decide what part India is to play in this 
terrible drama. 

“Source ol my Sympathy” 

In another article in the Harijan , dated the 11th, September 1939, Mahatma 
Gandhi wrote under the above heading 
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The statement made by me just after my interview with II. E. the Viceroy 
has had a mixed reception. It has been described as sentimental twaddle by one 
critic and as a statesmanlike pronouncement by another. There are variations 
between the two extremes. 1 suppose all the critics aro right from their own 
standpoint and all arc from the absolute standpoint which in this instance is that 
of the author. He wrote for nobody’s satisfaction but his own. I abide by every 
word I have said in it. It has no political value, except, what every humanitarian 
opinion may possess. Interrelation of ideas cannot be prevented. 

1 have a spirited protest from a correspondent. It calls for a reply. I do not 
reprodue the letter as parts of it I do not understand myself. But there is no 
difficulty in catching its drift. The main argument is this : 

“If you shed tears over the possible destruction of the English House of 
Parliament and Westminster Abbey, have you no tears for the possible destruction 
of the monuments of Germany ? And why do you sympathize with England and 
France and not with Germany ? Is not Hitler an answer to the ravishing of 
Germany by the Allied Powers during the last war ? If you were a German, had 
the resourcefulness of Hitler, and were a believer in the doctrine of retaliation as 
the whole world is, you would have done what Hitler is doing. Nazism may be 
bad. We do not know what it really is. The literature we get is one-sided. But 
I suggest to you that there is no dillerence between Chamberlain and Hitler. In 
Hitler’s place Chamberlain would not have acted otherwise. You have done an 
injustice to Hitler by comparing him with Chamberlain, to the former’s disadvantage. 
Is England’s record in India any better than Hitler’s in another part of tho world 
in similar circumstances '/ Hitler is but an infant pupil of the old imperialist 
England and France. I fancy that your emotion at the Viceregal Lodge had the 
better of your judgment.” 

No one perhaps has described English misdeeds more forcibly, subject to truth, 
than I have. No one has resisted England more effectively, perhaps, than 1 
have. And my desire for and power ol resistance remain unabated. But there are 
seasons for speech and action, as there are seasons for silence and inaction. 

In the dictionary of Hatyagraha there is no enemy. But as I have no desire 
to prepare a new dictionary for Batyagrahis, I use the old words giving them a new 
meaning. A Batyagrahi loves his so-called enemy even as his friend. He owns no 
enemy. As a Batyagrahi, i.c., votary of ahimsa, I must wish well to England. My 
wishes regarding Germany were, and they still are, irrelevant for the moment. But 
I have said in a few words in my statement that I would not care to erect the 
freedom of my country on the remains of despoiled Germany. I should be as much 
moved by a contemplation of the possible destruction of Germany’s monuments. 
Herr Hitler stands in no need of my sympathy. In assessing the present merits, 
the past misdeeds of England and the good deeds ol Germany are irrelevant. 
Rightly or wrongly, and irrespective of what the other Powers have done before 
under similar circumstances, 1 have come to the conclusion that Herr Hitler is 
responsible for the war. I do not judge his claim. It is highly probable that his 
right to incorporate Danzig in Germany is beyond question, if the Danzig Germans 
desire to give up their independent status. It may he that his claim to appropriate 
the Polish Corridor is a just claim. My complaint is that he will not let the claim 
be examined by an independent tribunal. It is no answer to the rejection of the 
appeal for submission to arbitration that it come from interested quarters. Even a 
thief may conceivably make a correct appeal to his fellow-thief. I think I am right 
in saying that the whole world was anxious that Herr Hitler should allow his 
demand to be examined by an impartial tribunal. If he succeeds in his design, hit 
success will be uo proof of the justness of his claim. It will he proof that the Law 
of the Jungle is still a great forte in human affairs. It will be one more proof that 
though we humans have changed the form wc have not changed the manners of 
the beast. 

I hope it is now clear to my critics that my sympathy for England and France 
is not a result of momentary emotion or, in cruder language, of hysteria. It is 
derived from the never-drying fountain of non-violence which my breast has nursed 
for fifty years. I claim no infallibility for my judgment. All I claim is that my 
sympathy for England and France is reasoned. I invite those who accept the 
premises on which my sympathy is based to join me. What shape it should take is 
another matter. Alone I can but, pray. And so I told His Excellency that my 
sympathy had no concrete value in the face of the concrete destruction that is facing 
those who are directly engaged in the war. 
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Congress Statement on War Crisis 

The following statement was issued by the Congress Working Committee at 
Wardha on September 14,1939 in regard to the War Crisis and India. (See p. 220.) 

Lord Zetland’s Statement in Lords 

In the House of Lords, on the 2(itli. September 1939, asked by private notiee by 
Lord Snell to make a statement on India, Lord Zetland said he gladly responded 
to the invitation and did so with all the more readiness in that it provides me 
with an opportunity for giving expression to the high appreciation of His 
Majesty’s Government of the support, which has been accorded to them by all 
classes in India. From the Princes have come the most generous offers of 
men, money and personal service. From individuals in all parts of the 
country there have poured in messages of sympathy and support, ilis 
Majesty’s Government have noted with special gratification the statements 
made by the Prime Ministers of the Punjab and Bengal pledging their aid uncon¬ 
ditionally in the struggle upon which we have entered, and they have also observed 
with very real appreciation the support which the Governors have received from 
Ministries in all Ihe Indian Provinces in putting into operation such measures as 
had been necessary to meet the abnormal circumstances resulting from the outbreak 
of war. Resort to force following upon a succession of breaches of iaith by the German 
Government unparalleled surely in the history of mankind, which compelled us to 
take up arms, has been unequivocally condemned by all political parties in India, 
whose leaders have expressed their unqualified sympathy with the victims of 
aggression. It is indeed abundantly clear that the triumph of the principles for 
which the Nazi Government stands would be regarded as a calamity of the utmost 
magnitude by all sections of India people. 

I am bound to add, however, that in the course of a statement recently issued, 
those who have been authorised to speak for the Indian National Congress have 
indicated that they would find it diflicuit to co-operate with (treat Britain in the 
prosecution of the war except, upon conditions affecting the political relations 
between the two countries. These conditions have so far been expressed in abstract 
terms and 1 am not at present prepared to comment upon them. 

I can, however, assure you that the Viceroy is in close personal contact with 
leaders of Indian opinion, including representatives of the Congress and All-India 
Muslim League, who likewise, within the last few days, defined their general attitude 
towards war, and that, he hopes to discuss with them \arious issues arising out. of the 
situation. 1 should like to add that a tribute is due to the Viceroy himself and his 
colleagues in the Government for the elliciency with which their preparations for 
meeting the emergency have been made and for tlie smoothness with which such 
preparations have been carried into effect. 

On the next day, the 27th. September 1939, replying to the debate, Lord 
Zetland quoted Lord Snell’s remarks that, it was natural, though rather ill-timed, 
that the leaders of the Congress “should take this opportunity of reasserting 
their aims towards a fuller form of self-government than they at present possess.” 

1 quite appreciate the fact that it is natural. I know many of the leaders of 
the Congress movement; they are men who arc animated by burning patriotism 
and they do, I think, sometimes lose sight, while lifting their eyes to stars of the 
practical dilliculties which stand in the way on the ground at their feet. But while 
J am ready to admit that it may be natural that they should take this occasion to 
reemphasise their claims, I cannot help expressing the feeling that it is somewhat 
unfortunate that they should have chosen this time to reassert their claims. I say 
that for more reasons than one. I think the British people are very susceptible 
to a treatment which they regard as honourable and appropriate to a particular 
occasion. I think that they (the British) will be very much more willing, when tlie 
time comes, to listen to the claims made to them than if they are animated by 
a spirit of resentment at the choosing of such an occasion for taking action whicn 
may be calculated to be embarrassing to them in life and death struggle. 

I am sorry for a further reason. T agree with Lord Hnell when he pointed 
out that it was a tremendous advantage to India that there are now a tremendous 
number of ardent Indian nationalists who have had the advantage of experience in 
the actual work of administration. 

It will be a calamity if such men, at this time, wore to withdraw from Go¬ 
vernment in the provinces. They have shown that they are capable of dealing with 
problems which face tham iu their country and they have co-operated in an admir* 
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able spirit with the Governors with whom they have been associated. I have noth¬ 
ing but praise for the manner in which up to now they have co-operated in carry¬ 
ing through measures which have been necessitated by the outbreak of the war. 
Bo I say I think that the time has been ill-cliosen by the leaders of the Congress 
for a reiteration of their claims. 

I am not for the moment, in a position to give any further information in 
regard to the discussions taking place between the Governor-General and the Indian 
leaders. The Governor-General had a long talk yesterday with Mahatma Gandhi 
and he is proposing to see —indeed, he may actually be engaged in discussion at 
this moment with—the leader of the All-India Muslim League. It is his intention 
to discuss matters with other leaders in the course of the next few days and 
we can only hope that as a result of frank and Iree exchange of views between 
the Governor-General and the leaders of political parties in India, we may find 
that they will co-operate with us in the task and aim of which they entirely ap¬ 
prove. There is not the smallest doubt, that from one end of India to the other 
there is growing an appreciation of the necessity of uprooting and destroying, once 
for all, the form of Government which has been resposiblc for bringing upon 
this great calamity. 

Mahatma Gaiulhi on Lords’ Debate 

In the following statement issued on the 28th. Septomber from Bcgaon, 
Mahatma Gandhi said : — 

An advance copy of Renter’s summary of the Lords’ debate on Indian atl’airs 

has been shown to me. Perhaps silence, on my part at this juncture would be a 

distinct disservice both to India and England. T was unprepared for the old fami¬ 
liar flavour in the debate in the shape of drawing comparisons unflattering to the 
Congress. I maintain that, the Congress is an all-inclusive body. Without offence 
to anybody it can be said of it that it, is the one body that has represented for 
over half a century, without a rival, the vast masses of India irrespective of class 
or creed. It has not a single interest, opposed to that of the Musalmans or that 
of the people of the Btalcs. Recent years have shown unmistakably that the 

Congress represents beyond doubt, the people of the States. It is that organization 
which has asked tor a clear defining ol the British intentions. If the British 
are fighting for the freedom of all, then their representatnes have to state in 
the clearest possible terms that the freedom of India is necessarily included 

in the war aim. The content of such freedom can only be decided by Indians 

and them alone. Surely it is wrong for lord Zetland to coinplain as he 

does, though in gentle terms, that the Congress should at this juncture, 
when Britain is engaged in a lile and death struggle, ask for a clear declaration 
of British intentions. I suggest that, the Congress has done nothing strange or less 
than honourable in asking lor such a declaration. Only a free India’s help is of 
value. And the Congress has every right to know that if can go to the 

people and tell them that at the end ol the war India's status aH an 

independent country is as much assured as that of Great Britain. As a friend of 
the British I, therefore, appeal to English statesmen that they will forget, the old 
language of imperialists and open a new chapter for all those who "have been held 
under imperial bondage. 


Pt. Jawharlal on Lords’ Debate 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru issued the following statement from Allahabad, dated 
the 29th. September :— 

I have read the report of Lord Zetland’s statement in the House of Lords 
with deep regret. 1 do not, wish to enter into any controversy with him on this 
subject. The Congress Working Committee had explained the position of the 
Congress at length and with clarity and dignity. Lord Zetland has not followed 
the Working Committee's example in this respect. We had tried to consider the 
problem of India in the larger context of War aims and peace aims and had re¬ 
quested British Government to declare clearly what their aims in this War were 
and further give effect to such aims, in so far as it w r as possible in the present. 

It was made perfectly clear by the Working Committee as well as by Congress 
leaders that we were not out to bargain or to take advantage of England’s difficulty. 
But it was essential on our opinion, both from the point of view of India and the 
world, that these War aims should be clarified and people made to believe in their 
reality and their bona tides. It is astonishing that a request of this kind should 
be called inopportune and ill-timed. 
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The question is not of India only, but of all the world and all those who 
have faith in the future of humanity and who are determined to rid the world of 
all causes of War and human exploitation. 

Therefore, the Working Committee requested the British Government not only 
on behalf of vast numbers of people in flic world, to clarify this position and thus 
to bring some measure of hope in the despairing hearts of humanity. Being con¬ 
cerned especially and inevitably with India and the Indian people, we wanted to know 
how these War aims applied to India in the future and in the present. 

We want to know at the same time how they apply to countries of Europe, 
to China, and to the various colonics. We have condemned Fascism and all its 
works with all our might. Lord Zetland says that it will be a calamity, if Congress 
Governments withdrew from the administration of various Provinces in India. 

1 agree, but it would be an infinite calamity for us and for others, if these 
Congress Governments forgot all ideals that we have proclaimed and lost public 
support on which they based themselves. 

It would he also an infinite calamity, if the War went, on with no clarification of 
issues and resulted not only in terrible destruction and horror, but also in perpe¬ 
tuation of every system which was denounced in the name of freedom and demo¬ 
cracy. Whatever may be said about the statement of tho Woiking Committee, no 
one can accuse them of vagueness They have framed clear questions which demand 
answer. In this giuve hour of trial for all the world, when the whole fabric of civilisa¬ 
tion is threatened, no responsible person, whether he is an Indian or an Englishman 
or any one else, can ignoie or set aside those vital questions. No one should talk 
in terms of petty bargaining when issues at stake arc so mighty and overwhelming. 

No one also can consider these issues in terms of twenty years ago, because the 
world lias changed and India has changed and for any one to forget this over¬ 
whelming fact is to exhibit bis total want of understanding of things as they are. 
That way lies peiil not only for India and tor England, but for the world at. large. 

Though the world lias changed and is likely to change in the immediate 
future at a tenitb* pace, Loid Zetland still speaks in terms of ^esteidays that are 
tlead and gone, lie might have delivered his speech twenty years ago. 

It is too late, it is indeed impossible for any of ns, whether we arc in England 
or India, to stop the rushing torrent oi change. It we aie wise, we can control 
it to some extent, possibly divert it, into right diicctnuis. 

I want to icpeat with all the emphasis that I possess that, we have not put 
forwaid any demand in the spitit oi the matkel-plaee. It is our duty as responsi¬ 
ble Indians to consider the iieedom and prospciity of India. That is the essential 
function of the Conatess and it. can never forget that. 

But wi have endeavoured to view this, specially in these dynamic times, from 
a larger point, of view, because we are convinced that no pioblem can be solved 
to-day without reference to world problems. 

If it was necessary for the sake of world freedom and prosperity, I am sure, 
India would even forego some National advantage, for we realise that national 
advantage brought at that cost will not. he worth having for long. 

But we must be convinced of that world freedom and we must see India in 
the picture of woild freedom. Then only will War have meaning for us and move 
our minds and hearts, for then we shall be struggling and Buffering for a cause 
that is worthwhile not. only for us, hut for all the peoples of the world. Because 
we feel that large numbers of British people have the same world ideas as 
many of us possess in India that we have ottered them our co-operation in the 
realization of these ideals. But if these ideals aid not there, what, do wo fight for ? 
Only a free and consenting India can throw' her weight for ideals that are 
openly proclaimed and acted upon. 

Gandhi’s Message to British People 

In a message to the British people through the Manchester Guardian on the 
4th. October, Mahatma Gandhi said : 

u lt. will be a very serious tragedy in this tragic war if Britain is found to 
fail in the very first test of sincerity of her professions about democracy. Do the 
declarations, or do they not, include the full freedom of India according to the 
wishes of her people ? This is a very simple and elementary question asked by the 
Congress. The Congress has the right to ask that question. I hope that the 
answer will be as it is expected by the Congress and, let me say, all those who 
wish well by Great Britain.” 
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Pt. .Tawharlal’s Message 

Pandit .Tawharlal’s message to the News Chrm'iclc dated 7th. October 

If this war is tor democracy and self-determination and against Nazi aggres¬ 
sion, it cannot be fought for territorial annexations, indemnities of reparations, for 
keeping colonial peoples in subjection and lor maintaining the Imperialist system. 
India can take no part in dolending Imperialism, but she will join in a struggle 
for freedom. India’s resources are vast but even of greater value is her goodwill 
and her moral support for a worthy cause. This is no small offer that India makes 
for it means the ending of 100 years of hostility between India and England. Only 
a free and equal India can co-operate of her free will in this task. 'Till that vital 
change is made none of us have the power to make the people of India enthusiastic 
for a war which is not theirs. 

This historic opportunity must be seized by recognising India as a free nation 
with the right to draw up her constitution and her charter of independence. 
Anything short, of that, will mean losing this opportunity and keeping alive the 
spirit of 1 fiction and hostility between India and England. The first step must 
therefore be a declaration of India’s full freedom. This has to be followed by its 
application now, in so tar as is possible, in order to give the people effective 
control of the governance ol India and the prosecution of war on India’s behalf. 
Then only is it possible to create the psychological conditions which can lead to 
popular support. India wants to forget the past, ol conflict and wants to stretch 
out her hand in comradeship. Hhc must he convinced that that past, in over and wc 
are all striving for a new order not only in Europe but also in Asia and the 
world. 

A. I. C. C. Resolution on War 

The All-India Congress Committee which met at Wardlia on October 0 and 
10, 1931), passed tlic following resolution on the war crisis. (See p. ‘J31) 

Gandhi's Comment on the A. I. C. C. Resolution 

I regard the recent resolution of the A. 1. C. C. on the situation as moderate 
and wise. It, was hound to reiterate the Congress demand for an unequivocal 
declaration. Its merit lies in not. fixing any lime limit, for the declaration. It is 
noteworthy that the resolution was carried by a majority of three to one. It. is 
to be hoped that the British (lovernment. will appreciate the friendly spirit in 
which the Congress is approaching the situation. It is to be hoped also that the 
Europeans of India will range themselves alongside of the Congress. Hut the 
greatest help can only come from Congressmen themselves. If they do not act 
on the square, no external sympathy and e\cn help will be of any avail. I see 
that impatience has seized some Congressmen who want to be doing something 
to signify their opposition to a war which they believe to be for defending 
Imperialism. I suggest to them that they will be defeating the common purpose 
by acting in opposition to the Congress decision expressed in the only way open 
to a democratic organization. They had their say at the A. I. 0. 0. meeting. 
They are in honour hound to defer direct action till the Working Committee 
or the A. I. C. C. decides otherwise. No reliance can be "placed upon an 
organization which is not able to exercise effective control over its members, 
imagine an army whose soldiers, under the false belief that they are advancing 
the common cause, adopt measures in defiance of those taken by the headquarters. 
Hucli action may well spell defeat. Therefore l beseech Congressmen at this 
critical juncture to desist from any action that would savour of indiscipline or 
defiance. They should surely see that by such action they undermine Congress 
prestige and weaken its influence. 

Declaration of Ilis Excellency the Viceroy 

The following is the text of the Viceroy’s statement issued from the New Delhi 
on the 17th. October 1939 : 

Since the outbreak of the war and, more particularly, during the last four 
weeks I have been in the closest touch with the leaders of political opinion in 
British India and with representatives of the Brine,ely order; and 1 have spared 
no effort to acquaint myself by personal discussion with the trend of foeling ; to 
ascertain the views of the different sections of public, opinion in this country on 
the great questions of the day, and in particular on this question of the basis on 
which and the extent to whi<di India could best co-operate in the prosecution of 
the war; and to satisfy myself as to the extent to which a basis of common 
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agreement exists, and as to the manner in which the position, so far as it may 
still remain obscure, can beRt be clarified. Matters have now reached a point at 
which, in my judgment, it would be well that I should make a statement designed, 
in the light of the discussions which I have had during these past few weeks, to 
clear the position on the main questions which emerge at the present moment. 

I would make a preliminary observation. I have had the advantage of a 
full and frank discussion with no fewer than 52 people—with Mr. Gandhi, with 
the President and members of the Congress Working Committee, with Mr. Jinnah 
and with representative members of the Muslim League organisation, with the 
Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, and with a great variety of persons 
prominent in the political life of British India. 

As was only to be expected, conversations with representatives of so many 
different points of view revealed marked differences of outlook, markedly different 
demands, and markedly different solutions for the problems that lie before us. 
Again, and that, too was what might have been expected at a time such as the 
present, reservations or demands for special protection on one side have tended 
to be balanced by proposals for still more marked constitutional changes on 
another. I would ask that these differences of view, deeply and sincerely held, 

I have not the least doubt, by those who have advanced them to me, should be 
borne in mind when we consider our present problems, for they have a very 
direct, and obvious relevance to them. 

1 trust most earnestly that I shall be able to dispel certain misapprehensions 
which arc, I am clear, widely and genuinely held, and that, even if to a degree 
more limited than has been urged upon me from many quarters, I may be able 
to clarify the position as regards our hopes and our objectives for India, and 
to make some little contribution to the removal of the obstacles which existing 
doubts on that point have caused to that full, generous, and ready co-operation 
which it is, I am certain, her anxiety and that of her peoples to give to-day to 
a good cause. 

The essential matters on which a clarification of the position is beyond any 
question desired arc : — 

First, what are the objectives of His Majesty’s Government in the war ? To 

what extent arc they ot such a character that India with her long history and 

great traditions can, with a clear conscience, associate herself with them ? 

Second, what is the future that is contemplated in the constitutional sphere 
for the Indian continent? What are the intentions of Ilis Majesty’s Government? 
Is it possible to define those intentions more precisely and in such a manner as 
leave the world in no doubt, as to the ultimate status envisaged for India as far 
as the British Common-wealth is concerned? 

Third, in what way can the desire of India and of Indian public opinion 
for a closer association, and an effective association, with tlic prosecution of the 
war be satisfied ? 

Let me deal with these questions in the order in which I have stated them. 
Let, me in the first, place consider to what extent in existing conditions and at 

this stage in the development of the campaign in which we are engaged any 

positive and satisfactory answer admits of being given to the demand for a more 
precise definition of our objectives. In endeavouring to answer that question I 
do not propose to touch on the question of our object i\es for India. That is 
a matter which I will deal with separately in answering the second question 
which I have mentioned above. Ilis Majesty’s Government have not themselves 
yet defined with any ultimate precision their detailed objectives in the prosecution 
of the war. It is obvious that, such a definition can come only at a later stage 
in the campaign, and that when it. docs come, it cannot be a statement of the 
aims of any single ally. There may be many changes in the world position and 
in the situation that confronts us beiorc the war comes to an end, and much 
must depend on the circumstances in which it docs come to an end, and on the 
intervening course of the campaign. 

The experience of all history shows in these circumstances the unwisdom and 
the impracticability of precise definition at, so early a stage as that, which we have 
now reached. But the fact that, for the reasons 1 have given, precise definition is 
not practicable does not mean, a* I see it, that there is any real doubt, or any 
uncertainty, in the minds of the public, whether in India or in the United King¬ 
dom or in any allied country, as to the motives which have actuated us in entering 
into tie war, and consequently the broad general objectives which we have before 
49 
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us in the campaign which is now being waged. We are fighting to resist aggression 
whether directed against ourselves or others. Our general aims have been stated by 
tho Prime Minister within the last few days as follows “We are seeking no 
material advantage for ourselves. We are not aiming only at victory, but looking 
beyond it to laying the foundation of a better international system which will mean 
that war is not to be the inevitable lot of each succeeding generation. We, like all 
the peoples of Europe, long for peace, but it must bo a real and settled peace, not 
an uneasy truce interrupted by constant alarms and threats.” This statement, I 
think, clearly establishes the nature of the cause for which we are fighting, and 
justifies, if justification is needed, the extension by India of her moral support and 
her goodwill to the prosecution of that cause. 

Let me turn now to the second question which has been put to me- the 
question of India’s future and of the lines of her constitutional development. That 
is a question, I am certain in the light of my conversations, which is of the greatest 
and most acute interest to all parlies and all sections of opinion in this country. 
As matters stand to-day, the constitutional position of India and the policy of His 
Majesty’s Government are governed by the provisions of the Government of India 
Act, 1933. Part III of that Act, which provides for the conferment of Provincial 
Autonomy on the Provinces of British India, has been implemented. For nearly 
two and a half years now the Provinces have been conducting their own atFairs 
under the scheme of the Act. That they have done so, on the whole, with great 
success, even if now and then ditliculties have arisen, no one can question. What¬ 
ever the political party in power in those Provinces, all can look with satisfaction 
on a distinguished record of public achievement during the last two and a half 
years. The experience that they have had lias shown beyond any question that 
whatever minor problems that application of the scheme of the Act may have 
presented, whatever difficulties may have confronted us in the operation of the Act 
from time to time in the Provincial sphere, the scheme of the Act is essentially 
sound, and that it transfers great power and great opportunities to popularly elected 
Governments dependent on the support of a majority in their legislatures. 

The second stage contemplated by the Act was the reconstitution of the Central 
Government on such a basis as to achieve the essential goal of Indian unity. The 
method contemplated for that purpose was the achievement of a Federation of 
All-India, in which the representatives of all political parties in British India 
would, together with the Rulers of the Indian States, form a unified Government 
of India as a whole. I am only too conscious of the severity of the criticisms that 
have been advanced from many different points of view against the Federal scheme 
and against the arrangements embodied in Part II of the Act. I will say to-day 
no more than that, having myself had so close a familiarly not only with the 
framing of the provisions, but with the preliminary work which has been done 
with a view to putting them into force. I have throughout believed that the 
Federal scheme in its operation would have turned out as satisfactorily as, broadly 
speaking, we can all of us regard the scheme of Provincial Autonomy as having 
turned out. I will not dilate on that subject to-day, for our work in connection 
with the Federal Scheme has been suspended. But in reaffirming, as I do, my 
belief in the essential soundness of the Federal aspects of the Act of 193.3, I do so 
with the greater emphasis because of the evidence which the Federal provisions of 
the Act constitute, of the anxiety of IIis Majesty’s Government to achieve, with the 
minimum of delay, and on the basis which appears to represent the greatest 
amount of agreement, between the various parties and interests affected by the un ; ty 
of India, and to advance beyond a further and a most important milestone on the 
road to India’s goal. 

Such being the background against which we are working, what are the inten¬ 
tions and aims of His Majesty’s Government in relation to India ? I cannot do 
better in reply to that question than to refer to the statement made on behalf of 
His Majesty’s Government, and with their full authority, by the late Secretary of 
State of India in the House of Commons of February 6, 1935. That statement 
makes the position clear beyond a shadow of doubt. It refers to the pledge given 
in the Preamble of the Act of 1919, and it makes it clear that it was no part of 
the plan of His Majesty’s Government to repeal that pledge. It confirms equally 
the interpretation placed in 1929 by Lord Irwin as Viceroy, again on the authority 
of the Government of the day, on that Preamble, that “the natural issue of India’s 
progress as there contemplated is the attainment of Dominion Status.” I need not 
dilate on the words of that statement. They are clear and positive. They are 
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enshrined in the Parliamentary record. They stand as a definite and categorical 
exposition of the policy of His Majesty’s Government to-day, and of their intentions 
to-day in this end—the future constitutional development and position of India. I 
would add only that the Instrument of Instructions issued to me as Governor- 
General by His Majesty the King-Emperor in May 1937 lays upon me as Governor- 
General a direction so to exercise the trust which His Majesty has reposed in me 
“that the partnership between India and the United Kingdom within our Empire 
may be furthered to the end that India may attain its due place among our Domi¬ 
nions.” 

That is the policy and that is the position. Those are the intentions of His 
Majesty’s Government. Let me go on to say another word about the Act of 1935. 
That Act was based on the greatest measure of common agreement which it was 
possible to obtain at the time when it was framed. It was based as is well known 
to all of us, on the common labours of British and Indian statesmen, and of 
representatives of British India as well as of the Indian States over a long period 
of years. All parties were at one stage or other closely associated with those 
deliberations, ai d I can speak from personal experience when I bear tribute to the 
extreme anxiety of all those of us on whom, in the Joint Select Committee, there 
fell the more particular responsibility for devising proposals for the consideration 
of Parliament, to ensure that the fullest account had been taken of all interests, of 
the views of all political parties, and that nothing had been left undone to ensure 
that the outcome of our labours reflected the greatest measure of agreement 
practicable in the conditions that confronted us. 

Be that as it may, 11 is Majesty’s Government recognise that when the time 
comes to resume consideration of the plan for the future Federal Government of 
India, and of the plan destined to give effect to the assurances given in Parliament 
by the late Secretary of State, to which 1 have just referred, it will be necessary to 
reconsider in the light of the then circumstances to what extent the details of the 
plan embodied in the Act of 1935 remain appropriate. And I am authorised now 
by His Majesty’s Government to say that at the end of the war they will be very 
willing to enter into consultation with representatives of the several communities, 
parties, and interests in India, and with the Indian Princes, with a view to securing 
their aiu and co-operation in the framing of such modifications as may seem 
desirable. 

I have, I trust, in what I have just said, made (dear that the intention and 
the anxiety of His Majesty’s Government is, as stated in the Instrument of Instruc¬ 
tions to the Governor-General, to further the partnership between India and the 
United Ki' gdom within the Empire to the end that India may attain her due place 
among the great. Dominions. The scheme of government embodied in the Act of 
1935 was designed as an essential stage in that process. But 1 have made clear in 
what I have just said that llis Majesty’s Government will, at the end of the war, 
be prepared to regard the scheme of the Act as open to modification in the light of 
Indian views. And I would make it clear, too, that it will be their object, as at all 
times in the past it has been, to spare no pains to further agreement by any means 
in their power in the hope of contributing to the ordered and harmonious progress 
of India towards her goal. 

Let me in that connection add that in the conversations, I have had, represen¬ 
tatives of the minorities have urged most strongly on me the necessity of a clear 

assurance that full weight would be given to their views and to their interests in 

any modifications that may bo contemplated. On that I need say no more than 

that over more than a decade at the three Round Tabic Conferences, and at the 

Joint Select Committee, His Majesty’s Government consulted with and had the 
assistance or the advice of representatives of all parties and all interests in this 
country. It is unthinkable that we should now proceed to plan afresh or to 
modify in any respect any important part of India’s future constitution without 
again taking counsel with those who have in the recent past been so closely 
associated in a like task with His Majesty’s Government and with Parliament. 

That some even more extensive scheme than I have mentioned, some even 
more widely phrased indication of the intentions of His Majesty’s Government, is 
desired in certain quarters in this country, 1 am fully aware from the conversations 
I have had during these last few weeks. That that is a desire held with sincerity and 
that those who hold it are convinced that it is in the manner in question that the 
future progress and development of India and the expressed intentions of His Majesty’s 
Government can best be fulfilled, I fully ana readily accept. I would utter 
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one word only of caution. And if I Bay that the situation 
must be faced in terms of world politics and of political realities in this country, 
I do so from no lack of sympathy and no lack of appreciation of the motives that 
weigh with the people of India and the ideals that appeal to them. But I would 
urge that it is essential in matters of this nature, affecting the future of tens of 
millions of people, affecting the relations of the great communities, affecting the 
Princes of India, affecting the immense commercial enterprises, whether Indian or 
European in this country, that the largest measure of agreement practicable should 
be achieved. With the best will in the world, progress must be conditioned by 
practical considerations. I am convinced myself, if I may say so with the utmost 
emphasis, that having regard to the extent of agreement which in fact exists in the 
constitutional field, and on this most difficult and important question of the nature of 
the arrangements to be made for expediting and facilitating the attainments by India 
of her full status, there is nothing to be gained by phrases which widely and generally 
expressed, contemplate a state of things which is unlikely to stand at, the present 
point of political development the test of practical application or to result in that 
unified effort .by all parties and all communities in India on the basis of 
which alone India catLjiope to go forward as one and to occupy the place to which 
her history and her destinies entitle her. I would ask that these words of caution 
be not taken as indicating any lack of sympathy on the part of His Majes¬ 
ty’s Government for the aspirations of India, or any indifference to the pace of her 
advance; and I would repeat that His Majesty’s Government are but concerned 
to use their best endeavours, now as in the past, to bring about that, measure of 
agreement and understanding between all parties and all interests in this country 
which is so essential a condition of progress towards India’s goal. 

I turn now to the arrangements to be made to secure the association of public 
opinion in India with the conduct of the war. India’s contribution haB already 
been great, great to a degree which has impressed the imagination of the world. 
At the head of the list I would put the contribution which India had made in 
spiritual, and not in material, terms,—the support of her peoples for a cause which 
they can regard as a good and a righteous cause. In the material field equally her 
contribution is already most significant and may be greater still. And in the cir¬ 
cumstances the desire, the anxiety of public opinion in India to be associated with 
tho conduct of the war is naturally one with which I personally have throughout 
felt the greatest sympathy. In the circumstances I have described, the desirability 
of steps to ensure that, leaders of public opinion should be in tho closest touch 
with developments is of the first importance. 

I have discussed with the utmost frankness with the leaders of the various 
parties who havo been good enough to come to see me in connection with '.the con¬ 
stitutional position by what machinery we could best give effect to this desire. We 
have examined a variety of expedients, and there has been no hesitation on the 
part of any of us in assessing the advantages and the disadvantages presented by 
each of them. J do not propose to-day to exmine those various alternatives in par¬ 
ticular detail. I will only say that in the light of my conversations and of the 
views (by no mans always in accord) of representatives of the grdht parties and of 
the Princes, I am of opinion that the right solution would be the establishment of 
a consultative group, repesentative of all major political parties iu British India and 
of the Indian Princes, over which the Governor-General would himself preside, which 
would be summoned at his invitation, and which would have as its object the asso¬ 
ciation of public opinion in India with the conduct of the war and with question* 
relating to war activities. 


This group, for practical reasons, would inevitably be limited in size. But His 
Majesty’s Government contemplate that it should be fully representative and in 
particular that its presonnel should be drawn by the Governor-General form 
panel b prepared by the various major political parties from which a selec¬ 
tion of individuals to attend meetings of the group would be made by the Governor- 
General. I hope in the very near future to enter into consultation with political 
leaders and with the Princes on this question, I have no doubt whatever that an 
arrangement of this nature will most materially contribute to associating the 
Indian States and British India with the steps which are being taken for the prose¬ 
cution of the war and with the arrangements that are being made in that 
connection. 

t i!^ n am confident, too, that in an association of this nature of representatives 
of all parties and all interests, there lies the germ of that fuller and broader associ* 
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ation of all points of view in this country which contain in it the seeds of such 
advantage for the future of India as a whole. 

When I spoke to the Central Legislature a month ago, I made an appeal 
for unity. I would repeat that appeal to-day. It is my earnest hope that the 

explanations I have given will have contributed materially to the removal of mis¬ 
understandings. Even if on certain points j have not, to my knowledge, been able to 
give assurances so comprehensive as those which would, I know, have been wel¬ 
comed in certain political quarters in India, I would urge insistently that this is 
not a moment at which to risk the splitting of the unity of India on the rock of 
particular phrases, and I would press that we should continue to aim at the unity 
of India even if differences of greater or Icbs significance continue to exist. 

We live in difficult and anxious days. Great ideals are in issue. Dangers 

real and imminent, face our civilization. Those dangers are as imminent in the 
case of India as of any other members of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
Those ideals are as precious to India as to any country in the Empire or in the 
world. At this grave moment in the destinies of nations, my prayer to all narties 
would be not to dissociate themselves from the common effort, but to lend their 
co-opcration and their assistance in the prosecution of the war. There could be no 
more decisive proof of India's fidelity to her best traditions than the full 
use of the opportunities afforded to her by the war for concerned endeavour. 
The ideals we have set before us, the objects to secure which we are engaged 

in the present struggle, are such as to command widespread sympathy and 

widespread support in India. They are in harmony with her past history 
and her highest traditions. It is my hope that in the grave juncture which we 
face, India will go forward as a united country in support of a common cause. 

The following is the relevant portion of Sir Samuel Hoare’s statement 
made in the ilouse of Commons on February 0, 193f>: 

“The position of the Government is this : They stand firmly by the pledge 
contained in 1919 Preamble (which it is not part of their plan to repeal) and by 
the interpretation put by the Viceroy in 19-9 on the authority of the Government 
of the day on that Preamble that ‘the natural issue of India’s progress as there 
contemplated is the attainment of Dominion Status’. The declaration of 1929 w T as 
made to remove doubts which had been lelt as to the meaning of the Preamble 
of 1919. There is, therefore, no need to enshrine in an Act words and phrases 
which would add nothing new to the declaration in the Preamble. In saying that 
we stand by our pledges, I include, of course, not only pledges given to British 
India and to Burma as part of British India, but also our engagements with the 
Indian Slates. 

Lord Zetland’s Statement in the of Lords 

In the course of his statement in the House of Lords on the 18th. October 
1939, Lord Zetland said : 

It will perhaps be for the convenience of your lordships if I preface what I 
have to say with a brief objective account of events in India immediately preceding 
aad following the invasion of Poland by Germany. On the outbreak of the war 
one thing was immediately made apparent and that was that the overwhelming 
feeling of the Indian people from one end of the country to the other was one of 
violent protest against the outrage committed by the Nazi Government against de¬ 
cencies of civilised existence and of deep detestation of all that the international 
methods associated with the name of Hitler stands for and that feeling, as I point¬ 
ed out in the course of a few words, which l addressed to your lordships on 
September 20, found expression in spontaneous support from men and women of 
of all creeds and classes and coram unities. 

Yet while this was so, it was a fact that the most numerous and most power¬ 
ful political party in India, the Indian National Congress, had committed itself 
some time earlier to a specific attitude in the event of war breaking out in which 
Great Britain was involved. Their attitude was further defined when early in 
August they took exception to certain precautionary methods taken by His Majesty’s 
Government and the Government of India in pursuance of their obligation to secure 
the safety of India and as an indication of their disapproval of the action taken, 
they called upon the Congress members of the Central Legislative Assembly to 
refrain from attending the forthcoming session. 

The particular measure to which exception was taken was the despatch of 
external defence troops from India to Egypt and Aden and Singapore. This action 
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was taken on the urgent advice of the highest naval and military authorities. The 
situation, at the time, was such that the possibility of a threat to the safety of 
India, both from west and from east, could not be excluded and from the military 
point of view it was essential that the western and eastern approaches to India 
should be adequately defended. It would clearly have been the height of folly to 
have given the world by discussion in the legislature advance notice of our military 
dispositions. 

Nevertheless, both the Viceroy and I were anxious to take leaders of political 
parties in India into our confidence and our plans were, therefore, communicated 
to the leaders of political parties in the Assembly, included, of course, the Congress 
party. 

So much for the precautionary measures, to which exception was subsequently 
taken. I now come to the outbreak of war. For a long time past, the Viceroy 
with my full knowledge and approval has been in close touch with the moBt out¬ 
standing figure on the Indian political stage—Mahatma Gandhi ; and here may I 
pause for a moment to pay a personal tribute to Mr. Gandhi, known to and beloved 
by peoples of India for the readiness, which he haB shown not only to interpret 
to us the viewpoint and aspirations of the Congress, but to endeavour to appreciate 
in his turn our viewpoint and difficulties with which we have had to grapple and 
furthermore, for the help which he has most willingly given us in our endeavours 
to surmount them. 

This being so, it w r as natural that immediately on the outbreak of war the 
Viceroy should have invited Mr. Gandhi to take counsel with him. The invitation 
was promptly accepted and within forty-eight hours of the declaration of war they 
were in close consultation. The outcome is known, for Mr. Gandhi has himself 
stated publicly that, speaking in his purely personal capacity—for he was not 
authorised to speak lor the Congress—his view was that in the struggle upon which 
this country had entered, India should give us unconditional support. Thereafter, 
the Working Committee of the Congress met at Wardha 1o consider the situation 
and they invited to their Council Room not only members of the Working 
Committee but others, including Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and Mr. Subhas Bose. 

It was not, however, until September ]f>, that the result of their deliberations 
was made known in the form of a comprehensive statement. Such a document 
setting forth as it did the views of the most powerful poHtical party in India, called 
for the most careful consideration. Your lordships may study it for yourselves, for 
yon will find if printed as an annex to the Viceroy’s statement in the White Paper 
and it is sufficient for my purpose at the moment to say that, broadly speaking, 
the effect of it was, while condemning unequivocally the action of the German 
Government, to make it clear before they, as a party, decide to give us their 
support, they would wish to he informed of our war aimB and in particular, how 
those aims would apply to India. 

Meanwhile, the Working Committee of the next most numerous and powerful 

E olitical party in India—the All-India Muslim League, whose president, Mr. Jinnah 
ad also been in consultation with the Viceroy—met to take stock of the situation 
and issued a statement on September 18, from which it was apparent that while 
Muslims, equally with the Congress, unhesitatingly condemned aggression, of which 
the Nazi Government had been guilty, there was between their view and that of the 
Congress regarding the internal political situation a substantial divergence. Here, 
again, I need not enter into detail, for the text of this statement also will be found 
in the White Paper. 

The Viceroy has been at pains to acquaint himself fully with the views of 
these two organisations by personal discussion with their leaders. But his consul¬ 
tations did not stop there, for there were the Princes, who from the first have 
thrown their whole weight into the scale against aggression and who had been in 
close contact with the Viceroy through the Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, 
and there was the National Liberal Federation of India, who, as will be seen by 
reference to their statement printed in the White Paper, had already made their 
attitude towards war plain and had offered unconditional support to Great Britain. 
And over and above these, there were the leaders of other communities and interests 
such as the Hindu Mahasabha, the Scheduled Castes, Sikhs and Parsees, to mentioii 
only some of them, who instantly made it clear that their views and interests 
should not be left out of account in the discussions that were in progress. 

There then, you have the background of the Indian picture, what of the 
main features of the picture itself ? They may be said to be two in number first, 
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the deBire on the part of all communities to see the overthrow of the menace, 
which overshadows Europe in particular and the world in general and secondly, 
the desire for Belf-expression, which takes the form, in the domain of politics, of 
self-government on a democratic basis. But here there are qualifications, for there 
is on the part of minorities insistent, demand for safeguards against consequences 
which, rightly or wrongly, it is feared, might result from unfettered domination 
of the majority. 

And herein is to be found the root cause of our difficulties —difficulties which 

those who are not burdened with the responsibility which rests upon His Majesty’s 

Government and the Government of India, may—and frequently do—discount, but 
which His Majesty’s Government themselves cannot ignore. For those who 
confine their gaze to one part only of the picture, the problem of self-government 
for India may appear to be a comparatively simple one, but for those who, like 
His Majesty’s Government have to view the picture as a whole, this is far from 

being the case. I shall have something to say on that aspect of the case before 

I resume my scat. 

Meanwhile, let me say that it is in our view eminently desirable that 
consultations with the leaders of public opinion in India, which the Viceroy has 
initiated since the outbreak of war- I think he has seen more than fifty leaders— 
should not only be maintained, but should be provided for by some more definite 
machinery. One means proposed for the achievement of that object are set out 
by the Viceroy in his statement. Briefly stated, what we have in mind is a broadly 
based consultative body, whose personnel would be drawn by the Viceroy from 
panels of individuals nominated by various political parties and interests. 

From this main body the Viceroy, who would himself preside over its 
deliberations, would summon members to attend particular meetings at which, 
according to the business to be taken into consideration, their presence was desirable. 
Huch a body would serve as a ‘liaison’ between the Government and the people 
since it would have imparted to it views and pioposals of the Government and in 
its turn would be in a position to give free and frank expression to its opinions 
on all matters laid before it. These might well include matters which, in timcB 
of war, it would be inconvenient to discuss in a more public manner. 

Such a scheme would possess this further advantages ; that those concerned, 
representing different parties, communities and interests would be in close association 
not only with the Viceroy but also with one another and it would be my hope 
that the association and collaboration in so great an enterprise as the conduct of 
war would tend gradually to lessen the differences and emphasise the extent of the 
common in crest of all those taking part in it and of those whom they represent. 

I should like, in conclusion, to say a few words of a more general character. 
Responsible bcI E-government, for India is the goal set, forth by Parliament in the 
Preamble of the Act of 1919 ; and it was with the full authority of the Government 
of the day that my noble friend the Foreign Secretary stated ten years later that 
the natural issue of India’s progress as there contemplated—that is to Bay, in the 
Preamble of the Act of 1919—was the attainment of Dominion Status. 

From that objective we never have had and have not now the smallest 
intention of departing. The purpose of the Act of 1935 was to provide that 
machinery whereby the people of India might acquire that measure of political 
unity, which surely is the pre-requisite to the attainment by them of their eventual 
goal. Much has been said in disparagment of the measure, yet it should not be 
forgotten that it was the outcome of immense labour on the part of Indians and 
Britons alike and was based on the greatest measure of common agreement which 
was then obtainable. 

And I would add this that even in the case of a written constitution provisions 
of the Status arc no more than the bony skeleton of a structure ; flesh and blood, 
which give it life and vigour are added day by day by those engaged in working it. 
Within the framework practices take root and conventions grow up. The constitu¬ 
tion becomes a living and growing organism deriving form and substance from its 
environment. The truth of that has been demonstrated by the two years’ working 
of the Act in so far as it affects the provinces of British India, aB I feel Bure the 
Ministers of to-day, one of whom a little more than two years ago rejected it as of 
little worth, will ne willing to admit. I believe that similar experience of the 
working of the federal provisions of the Act would be attended by similar results. 

But if, at the end of the upheaval caused by the war, when the circumstances 
may well differ markedly from what they are to-day, there is a desire on the part 
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of those concerned for modifications of particular features of the plan, then His 
Majesty’s Government declare now that they will in Buch circumstances be very 
willing to enter into consultation with representatives of the several communities, 
parties and interests in India and with Indian Princes with a view to securing their 
aid and co-operation in the framing of such modifications as may then seem 
desirable. 

I say then because, in my view, it is not practicable, nor do I believe that it 
would be in the true interest of the people of India themselves to endeavour, while 
we are all labouring under the strain and stress of a life-and-death struggle to 
embark upon the task of immense complexity and one, moreover, which would 
inevitably give rise to no little controversy in India itself. 

Ana that brings me back to what 1 said earlier in the course of my remarks 
as to the roof cause of the diflieultics in the domain of constitutional building in 
India. What we have to work for is elimination of those communal antagonisms 
which still militate against the political unity of India. 

You cannot abolish them by merely closing your eyes to their existence. You 
must face them and search for means to remove their underlying forces. 1 believe 
that the menace, which now confronts all of us Englishmen, Hindus, Muslims, 
Princes and peoples alike, may aid us to achieve what hitherto has eluded our 
grasp. Can we not, standing shoulder to shoulder for a common purpose, be banded 
together in the comradeship of arms and learn to view in truer perspective against 
the background of the supreme and imminent peril—for what would it profit India 
if the forces of aggression and of evil emerged victorious from this war—those 
infernal and domestic differences which have hitherto raised such formidable obsta¬ 
cles along the road to that goal towards which the peoples of the countries have 
determined to travel. 

This then is my appeal to the peoples of India that in comradeship with us 
while presenting a united front to the forces ranged against us they strive after 
that agreement among themselves without which they will surely fail to achieve 
that unity, which is an essential of nationhood of which those with vision among 
her leaders have long dreamed and which must surely be the crowning achievement 
of long and intimate political relationship between the peoples of Great Britain and 
India. 

Lord Zetland replying to the deltaic said that he would like to associate him¬ 
self whole-heartedly with the many expressions of admiration of the Viceroy's con¬ 
duct of his high office, which had fallen from so many lips. No man, said Lord 
Zetland, could have brought to his task greater sympathy, greater energy and to 
some extent, greater knowledge of the immediate problems of India, with which he 
had had to grapple. 

Of course, there can be no going back in the constitutional field in India. We 
have been going steadily forward and I was little surprised when 1 heard Lord 
San key speak as it seemed to me in somewhat disparaging terms that we had set up 
as our goal in India the attainment, of Dominion Status. 

Surely Lord Sankey who was himself so largely concerned with the framing 
particularly of the Federal provisions of the Act of LH5 inuqj. realise that these 
things cannot he unduly hurried, that there arc many interests in India, which 
must he taken into account and I should have thought that the Act of 1935 itself 
showed considcrablcadvance along the road towards the goal, which we have set our¬ 
selves. Lord Sankey suggested that the Premiers of Provinces should be members of 
the group. On their merits no one would welcome more warmly than I their 
presence on such a body. 

I cannot help thinking that Lord Sankey must have forgotten a little the 
geographical conditions of India. How are the Prime Ministers of theso various 
Provinces, some of them two or three days’ journey by train from Delhi, going 
to discharge their onerous functions, which will devolve upon them in their own 
Provinces, if they are to meet at Delhi as members of this Consultative Committee ? 

T do not think, it would be a practical proposition, warmly as I would welcome it, if 
it were. With regard to the composition of the proposed Committee, some of you have 
spoken as if it were assumed that it was going to be a nominated body. Not at 
all. The panels are either going to be nominated or elected by political parties 
themselves and when I said that the Viceroy would invite from time to time mem¬ 
bers, whose names occurred on the panels, what I had in mind was the difficulty 
like India of always being able to secure the whole of a particular group. There 
might be, for example, a representative of the Congress, whose habitual place of 
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residence was the Presidency of Madras. When such a man was in Delhi he 
could, of course, serve on the Committee, but if he were in Madras and the Com¬ 
mittee were called to consider matters, it would in all probability be impossible for 
him to attend. Tnat is why the suggestion is made that the panels should consti¬ 
tute a comparatively large body on which the Viceroy would from time to time 
be able to draw for discussion of a particular subject. On page nine of the White 
Paper, the Viceroy says : “I hope in the very near future to enter into consultation 
with political leaders in connection with this Consultative Group.” 

With regard to its functions, I think perhaps the fact has been a little 
overlooked that the Legislative Assembly will, of course, continue to be in existence. 
This group is not in any sense intended to displace the Legislative Assembly, 
where matters can be discussed freely and openly. This is rather a group of people 
representing different schools of political thought in India whom the Viceroy can 
take into his confidence, with whom he can frankly and freely discuss matters 
connected with the conduct of the war and war activities and such matters that in 
times of war it might be inappropriate to discuss in a more public manner. 

Viceregal Pronouncement Criticised 

Mahatma Gandhi’s statement 

Mahatma Qanilhi issued the following statement regarding the Viceroy's 
declaration : 

The Viceregal declaration is profoundly disappointing. It would have been 
better if the British Government, had declined to make any declaration whatever. 
The long statement made by the Viceroy simply shows that the old policy of 
‘divide and rule' is to continue. So far as l can see, the Congress will be no party 
to if, nor can the India of Congress conception be a partner with Britain in her 
war with Herr Hitler. The Indian declaration shows clearly that there is to be no 
democracy for Lidia, it Britain can prevent, it. Another Round Tabic Conference 
is promised at the end ot the War. Like its predecessor it is bound to fail. The 
Congress asked for bread and it has got a stone. What the future has in store for 
India, I dare not foretell. I do not blame the Viceroy or the leaders of Britain 
for the unfortunate result. The Congress will have to go into wildernesss again 
before it comes strong and pure enough to reach its objective. I have no doubt 
that Congressmen will await the Working Committee’s decision. 

Dr. Rajemlra Prasail’s Statement 

l)r, Rcjendra Prassad , Congress Pies/dent issued the following statement on 
the Vtcerotideclaration : 

The Viceroy’s announcement is disappointing to the extreme but not at, all 
surprising. Its tragedy is that sympathy and goodwill in favour of Great Britain 
should have been allowed to dissipate leaving behind once again jetsam and flotsam 
of suspicion and distrust and ill-lcding. 'I lie Viceroy leters to and confirms the 
past announcements regarding the goal of British policy in India and promises a 
Round Table Conference at the end of the war as preliminary to the revision of 
the Government of India Act of 193"). The announcement of 1929 was made imme¬ 
diately before the Lahore Congress which considered it, to be so inadequate and 
unsatisfactory as 1o justify a change in the Congress creed fixing complete inde¬ 
pendence of India as the object of the Congress and launching a campaign of civil 
disobedience which lasted from 1930-31. hdr Samuel Hoards statement was made 
to satisfy people who had insisted on the incorporation of the goal of Dominion 
Status in the Act of 193."). It, was not hoped that the reiteration of those very 
announcements which has been rejected without reserve—although they are now 
made in polite and consolidatory language, would satisfy any one and the Viceroy 
has anticipated the reception which his announcement, is likely to get. We have 
had experience of round table conferences, their interminable discussions, their 
window-dressing, their representative character and above all their none too conceal¬ 
ed attempt to take advantage of such differences and deficiencies as exist in this 
country, for most of which the British Government are themselves responsible. 

There is another important announcement regarding the formation of a Con¬ 
sultative Group consisting of representatives elected by the Viceroy from amongst 
a panel nominated by different organisations. Its functions, as the name suggests, 
would be consultative. It will have no power to come to a decision and will in 
effect have no other function than giving moral support to the decision taken by 
others. There js jiQ room now left for any one to doubt that British policy remains 
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what it has always been and that all talk about democracy and resistance to 
aggression is not meant to apply to India. 

Indeed the Prime Minister declared more than once that the war aim is pro¬ 
tection of freedom of European countries and establishment of peace in Europe 
based on status quo. In a war fought for this purpose India can have no interest 
and victory for Britain can only imply continuance of the present condition not 
only for India but also for other exploited and suppressed people outside Europe. 
India will be false to her interest and untrue to the best interest of other suppress¬ 
ed nationalities if she helps imperialism to strengthen itself. It is still open to 
Britain to rule without her consent and even expect material help for the conduct 
of war, but Great Britain shall not have that spiritual support of India of which 
the Viceroy has spoken in such eloquent terms. The announcement has effectively 
destroyed the foundation for any such moral and spiritual support and war, as now 
appears to every one, has always been a war lor strengthening of Britain’s imperial 
position in her possessions. Much advertised Inch aims are crumbled into dust at 
the first touch of reality. I hope that Congressmen will await with patience the 
determination and reply of the Working Committee and conduct themselves with 
restraint and dignity. 


Azad—Nehru Statement 

Maulnna Abul Kalam Azad and Pandit Jaivaharlal Nehru issued the 
following statement to the Press : 

We have read the Viceroy’s statement with deep regret. If this is the final 
answer of the British Government to the people of India, then, there is no common 
ground between the two and our path dnerge completely. 

The whole statement is a complete repudiation ol all that India stands for 
nationally and internationally. It is a statement, which would have been out of 
date twenty years ago ; to-day it has absolutely no relation to reality. There is no 
mention in it of independence, freedom, democracy or self-determination ; 
no attempt even to justify the dragooning of India into the war without re¬ 
ference to her being forced to join an advance for objectives which arc not hers. 
These objectives appear clearly from the Viceroy’s statement to be the preservation 
and maintenance of the British imperial and financial structure in India and abroad. 

The “better international system”, to which the Biitish ITemier has referred, 
is evidently meant to preserve and strengthen this structure. Apart from this, it 
relates, according to him, to the peoples of Emope and not to Asia or Africa. 
India continues where she is ; the colonies remain where they are ; imperialism is 
still meant to flourish. 

All this seems to follow from the Viceroy’s statement and if this is the aim 
of the war it is dillieult to imagine that even the British Government, living as it 
does in an age that is past and done with, can expect, any self-respecting Indian 
to co-operate with it. 

The hand of friendship the Congress had extended to the British people in 
this hour of world crisis has been spurned by their Government. IIow far that 
Government represents them, it, is for them to say, but, we have to consider the 
Viceroy’s statement as England’s reply to India. 

What, our next, steps should be it, would be premature and improper for us to 
say at, this stage. That is for the Working Committee to decide and the Committee 
is meeting for that purpose «oon. The hour is a grave one and requires all our 
united wisdom and courage and discipline and mutual forbearance. Let us bear, 
ourselves with dignity and restraint and hold together in the cause of India’s 
freedom. 

Rajagopalachariar’s Statement 

Shri C. Rajagopalachariar , m a statement on the Viceroy's declaration said _ 

It is a deeply disappointing statement. A great and unique occasion has been 
simply thrown away. Instead of a new courage and a new imagination befitting 
the great crisis which Britain and the world are passing through, a courage and an 
imagination that would have found its shape in a bold step and a few simple words 
which would have gone straight to the heart of the Indian nation, we have flung at 
us a language and an attitude all too familiar and in this crisis inappropriate and 
most unfortunate. 

It is not the way of dealing with a great and ancient country and a great 
organisation who were eager to help, if that help were appreciated and could be 
made free and honourable. Let us hope for the sake of liberty and civilisation that 
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greater constructive imagination and greater wisdom may mark Britain's efforts in 
other phases of this war, than have been shown in this affair with the Indian 
National Congress. 

Mrs. Naidu’s Statement 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu in a statement on the Viceregal Pronouncement said :— 

Our internal disunity may undoubtedly be sometimes successfully exploited as 
a text to preach a plausible sermon against freedom of India, but in this supreme 
hour of international crisis it would have been an act of wisdom not to expose so 
clearly and cruelly the fundamental disparity between Indian ideals and British 
policies. 

The gift of prophetic vision, which is the essence of great statesmanship is 
woefully lacking in the response to India's demand for an unequivocal enunciation 
of Britain’s immediate and ultimate aims in regard to war and peace and parti¬ 
cularly in relation to India. 

Ours was a genuine, 1 may even say in the existing circumstances, generous 
offer of friendly co-operation in the common and dearly prized cause of democracy 
and freedom of the world. The answer leaves little hope, unless some timely 
miracle intervenes, that India and Britain can move forward together in fruitful 
comradeship rather than move apart in a spirit of conflict and bitterness. I pray 
that such a miracle might yet be wrought. 

Working Committee’s Statement 

The Congress Working Committee passed the following resolution on the 
Viceregal declaration on the 22nd. October at TVardha. (See p. 236) 

India Debate in the House of Commons 

Opening the debate on India in the War in the House of Commons, on the 
26th. October 1939, Mr. Wedgwood Penn (Labour, Manchester, Gorton) said, u Mv 
purpose is to offer some words on the White Taper and the Viceroy’s statement ana, 
in particular, to see, if by a debate, wo might make some contribution to the prev¬ 
ention of any mischief which may follow in the conduct of the War. If we criticise 
the Government’s policy, it must, be remembered that the overriding consideration 
in the mind of every member is how we can contribute to the successful issue of 
this War. Therefore, if I say anything critical, 1 say it with that always in mind. 

I think it is a pity that a document of this importance was issued without 
consultation with the Leader of the Opposition or, so far as I know, with the 
Leader of the Liberal Opposition either. In 1929 when the Labour Government 
prepared a similar statement, I myself sent it by air to Mr. Baldwin in France 
and discussed it with Lord Reading. I think that such a thing is desirable, 
because in different parties wc have different angles from which we look on the 
Indian problem. It is desirable that we should maintain a united policy in the 
treatment of the Indian problem. 

But there is the White Paper and there arc the replies of the Congress and 
other Indian parties. It is a clumsy document. Jt has a certain Indian tinge. 
It is like an elephant. It is massive. It is clumsy in action, but is followed by 
something very insignificant. 

But it haB provoked two very penetrating questions from Mr. Gandhi. 

The first question is ‘What are your War aims V 

The second question is ‘If they are to secure freedom, then are we to share 
In that freedom V 

Those are the two questions to be answered. Before I attempt to deal with 
these two matters, I would remind the House that the participation of India in 
the War is no small matter. The contribution of India in the last War was 
massive. The Princes in accordance with the traditions of their order showed 
then, as they are showing now, their loyalty to King-Emperor. The martial 
qualities of the Muslim forces has never been in doubt and remember that the 
Moslems can enter this War with a better heart than in the last War, because 
we have three great Mohammedan Towers, Iraq, Egyut and Turkey, in alliance 
with ourselves. The Mohammedans of India need have no fear that this War 
will be followed by a Treaty of Sevres. 

Think what India did between 1914 and 1918. I find that India contributed 
in money over 146 millions in gifts and contributions in support of forces and 
in stores, eighty millions. She put her ships at the service of the British Navy 
and in addition, over one million Indians went to the front. In addition to this 
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material aid, we had the moral support of the greatest of all Indians, Mr. Gandhi, 
then as now, a true friend of this country and who is a champion of the cause 
for which wc arc now fighting. 

Indians now say “Wc have gone into the War and wc were never consulted.” 
That is true but from the German point of view from September 9 possibly before 
India was the target and in justice to the Viceroy and perhaps to the other 
Dominions, but certainly to India, it must he said that Germany was on the 
march towards the East. If it had not been for Soviet Russia and the Turkish 
Treaty, Germany might have gone from Berlin to Vienna, from Vienna to Prague, 
to Warsaw and further. It, had to he stopped. We in Loudon do not want this to 
go on, nor do Indians in Delhi. From the Viceroy’s point of view, we have to 
remember that he had to act very swiftly. India was m danger and he had a duty 
to perform in seeing that it was safeguarded. One of the minor benefits wo get 
from the sufferings connected with the present emergency is a little growth of 
sympathy with the Indians themselves. That cascade of orders which come from 
the vote oflice of the House of Commons, day after day, gives us some idea of 
what it means to he under regulations and subject to laws in which we have no 
hand. You cannot walk about for fear of treading on the little ant hills of bureauc¬ 
rats. India lives under this rule continuously. 

But the main facts arc these : “India was in danger and is in danger and 
morally there could not he any wider divergen *e than exists between the philosophy 
of Hitler and the philosophy of Mr. Gandhi. What, is the goal ol the British 
policy in India ? It, is Dominion Status. A great deal ot unnecessary confusion lias 
arisen on this matter. It, is said that, the definition of Dominion Status is obscure 
and out, of date. 1 do not, agree. The declaration oi 3DJI) which is now accepted 
and confirmed by the Government itself came three years after the Imperial Con¬ 
ference of 1920. In that, Imperial Conference, the meanings of words, ‘Dominion 
Status’ were set, out, by a master of clear statement—Lord Ballour.” 

After quoting Balfour’s statement,, Mr. Benu continued, “I know of no definition 
that would lietter satisfy the demands put, forward by the patriots of India than the 
definition given in the Imperial Conference of 1920 and confirmed by the Govern¬ 
ment of 1929, by Lord Irwin and again confirmed in the White Paper. Some people 
say why you did not, put, that in the Act, of Pldb. What is material is what is the 
trend cf British policy and as to that, we can all speak from our personal experience. 
No one can have sat in this House for forty years without being deeply impressed 
with the changes that have taken place. I am so deeply impressed with what has 
happened in my own life-time that I am sure that it is best to remove those 
doubts which exists in Indian minds as to what, our goal is. 

Mr. Benn who was at, times inaudible to the press gallery went on to say that 
there had been an advance towards freedom, lie was understood to say there had 
sometimes been opposition by certain interests and sometimes there had been genuine 
caution. But in the end there had always been an acceptance of change ana after 
that, always success and success came, then, that policy was agreed as the policy of 
this Commonwealth. 

There had been notable instances of this in Ireland and in South Africa. 
Lord Asquith’s Home Rule Bill for Ireland was opposed by the Conservative Party, 
bat Dominion Status for Ireland was agreed to by their leaders in the Treaty of 
1922. On that basis, Eire stood today by her own free will in a position of 
neutrality without any voice raised in criticism. 

He did not know what more freedom could bo enjoyed than that, but the 
case of South Africa was even more striking. There was the Boer War, “a costly 
and foolish endeavour opposed by everybody of good sense”. 

One of the first things he remembered when he entered the House in 1906 
was a youthful Under-Secretary explaining to the House the terms of the 
Transvaal constitution. Among the speeches that were made in opposition was one 
by the then recently returned leader of the Opposition who denounced the constitu¬ 
tion and described it as ‘an experiment, the most reckless experiment ever tried’. 
He was replied to—I am quoting from the official record—by Sir Campbell 
Banncrman who declared that the speech just made was one of the most ‘unworthy, 
provocative and mischievous’. 

Still referring to the debate on Transvaal constitution, Mr. Benn mentioned 
the speech by another Opposition speaker who asked whether we could trust anyone 
at that time and who asked if it would be possible to trust General Smuts. 

This was the very man Smuts who brought South Africa in on the side of 
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Britain in the War and that is the rule which past history shows to be the basis of 
the policy underlining the construction of the British Commonwealth. I believe 
sincerely that India stands on the same road. If you are asking India to make 
sacrifices which she is being asked to make, surely she is entitled to be assured 
that the cause for which this country is fighting is also her cause. 

It must be remembered that we stand at the bar of world opinion. It is up 
to prove before the world that we are sincere in the professions we make. 

Lord Linlithgow had made practical suggestions. He suggests that in order 
that Indian public opinion and efforts should be associated with the Government in 
the course of the War, Princes and major political parties should nominate candidates 
from whom he would select advisors. 

That may he good or it may be a worthless offer. It is impossible to say. It 
may be no more than a committee to organise a fete or it may he something of 
real authority and partnership. If it is the first, then Indian leaders have a right 
to reject it, but if it is the second then I think they should consider if. 

I believe that in the existing Council the Viceroy has the power to nominate 
Ministers without portfolio, it is not possible that members of these panels put 
forward by the major interest in India should form the corps from which the 
Viceroy could select. I do not know, but 1 am anxious that nothing should happen 
now between us and India to hinder the conduct of this righteous war. 

There was the question of the constitution of the Assembly itself. Election 
lias been postponed. 1 believe it is five years since there has been any election to 
the Central Legislature. 

Mr. Wedgwood Bonn asked, “If there is any way of securing a reflection of 
what, l believe to be India’s keen moral interest, on the side of the Allies and 
this country. From the Indian side there is the danger that any makeshift might 
perhaps be an obsta< lc to greater and more important fundamental changes later. 

Mr. Benn referred to the setting up in London of an imperial w T ar cabinet 
and said “if you are going to have Prime Ministeis from the Dominions in London 
you should have representatives of Princes and otheis here in London so that they 
may associate themselves with the conduct, of the war. In this suggestion and 
especially in the first suggestion put forward by the Viceroy 1 think it is possible 
that we may find what the Viceroy called the germ of fuller and Droader 
association.” 

With regard to the amendment of the 1935 Act, Mr. Bonn said: “That is 
admitted to be necessary by the Viceroy in the White Paper and it is far the 
most important thing. It is suggested in the White Paper that nothing could be 
done in thL matter until after war That no legislation could be passed in this 
house until after the war 1 agree. Mr. Gandhi says so and I agree. But we have 
before our eyes the example of 1917 when in the middle of the war Mr. Montagu 
went to India and laid the foundation for the Act of 1919. 

When you read those reports you would see in the introduction that the 
presence of Commission in India did nothing to hinder India’s part in the war. 
Indeed the presence of the Commission in India did a great deal to stimulate India’s 
support which we sorely needed ; in preparation all these things are painstaking 
and difficult hut necessary. We ourselves have to do some very hard thinking 
but here 1 would quote the proverb with which I am sure Sir Samuel Hoare 
will agree and which I might offei to Sir John Anderson also “fine words butter 
no parsnip.” We have to decide where we stand and how far we are prepared 
to go and what we arc willing to do to make a reality of the freedom of India, 

Going on to refer to defence, Mr. Benn said : “The question of defence in 
India does not stand where it did in 1930. We need the maximum of effort that 
India can make. We have improved it by an enlarged contribution that is or 
will be forthcoming as a result of the Chatfield Committee’s report. We will not 
get the maximum contribution unless Indian responsibility and goodwill is behind 
it. Finally it must not be supposed that India is not affected by decision on 
foreign affairs made in this house. This was especially the case regarding policy 
in the Far East. If there were some way in which her opinion could be given 
weight, I feel sure that it would add clearly to the strength of our foreign policy. 

Mr. Benn went on to refer to the minority problem in India, stating : “India 
io not the only country that has a minority problem. Every country has one but 
Borne have solved the problem and some have not, Canada has solved hers and 
South Africa has solved the racial problem. I look forward to the day when we 
shall see a United Ireland. In the same way but on a much more massive scale 
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India has a minority problem. I should say, therefore, that when the conference 
comes, the Hindu-Moslem problem must be solved by India itself. We require a 
conference truly representative of all India. I think it might meet in India and 
the task of any delegation we sent there should be in broad terms to set the seal 
on any agreement which Indians themselves may come to. Turning to the deadlock 
in India, Mr. Benn said that it was a very serious thing for us and added : We 
stand before the world and a deadlock in the growth of Self-Government in India 
is extremely damaging to our prestige and I hope the Government is fully conscious 
that it is necessary to make an effort to end that deadlock. Also it is a problem 
for Indian leaders. Those eight provinces rank with many European states. You 
have Congress Ministries and you have Governors. The Governor has many safe¬ 
guards. Two years ago when the Congress were invited to form ministries they 
hesitated because they wanted assurance against safe-guards being used. No 
assurance was given but safe-guards have not been used. They were paper safe¬ 
guards. The conference of Responsible Government induced a sense of responsibility 
that made it totally unnecessary to safe-guards. 

Continuing Mr. Benn said Indian leaders in these Brovinces have set in motion 
policies and schemes in harmony with the spirit of their own people. They have 
done that for those who elected them to those governments. No one is asking 
them to relinquish the task and everyone desires them to continue in their 
responsibility. If they find it necessary to abandon those who sent them to 
discharge those duties it is a very serious decision for them to take. India is 
asked to enter this war beside Great Britain and France. When India asks for 
a definition of our war aims and wc describe them as the defence of our interests 
I think that is not only foolish but untrue. Wc care about our interests but 
what do neutrals care about them. Yet, if our war aim is the defence of a great 
principle you can rally not only India but the whole world to it. And that is 
what if is. We are defending freedom for ourselves and for India and in fact she 
is defending freedom for herself and others weaker than she. Herr Hitler stands 
for everything that Indians hate -bureaucracy, centralised and brutal, suppression 
of religious thought, subjugation of native culture, domination of race under 
subjugation of war and deification of brutal force. How can India do anything true 
to her own ideals but fight against it V 

I\ is not only that India is asked to come to the side of Britain. That is only 
a partial statement. Hhe is asked to come to the rescue of our country in this 
matter and save ourselves and others as well. 1 think of all those now voiceless 
victims inside Nazi prisons. I think of millions of Boles, Austrians, Czechs, 
Slovaks, Socialists and Christians. It is their heart that beats when they hear that 
some champion of the freedom they have lost is on the move. When they make 
that appeal to India I do not believe that leaders of Indian opinion can forget 
that ideal. 


Srn Samuel Hoark’h Speech 

Mr. Wedgwood Benn and I have very affcen confronted each other in the field 
of Indian debate. We have sometimes disagreed and very strongly disagreed. To¬ 
night in the debate that should assuage, rather than stimulate bitterness, let us 
for a few moments look back upon the occasions on which we have agreed. I very 
well remember one of them jvhen he and I some eight or nine years ago in the 
House were defending Lord Irwin from criticism of those who said he ought not 
to have had conversations with Mr. Gandhi. Mr. Benn and 1 took the view and 
I believe wo take it still, that when political opponents meet, it is better not to 
regard Government as holy of holies into which only orthodox dare enter. I am 
sure that he and I are agreed that to-day it is a matter of satisfaction that the 
Viceroy should see leaders of the principal parties concerned, even most extreme 
leaders—even my fellow old Harrovian Bandit Nehru. Let me say in passing what 
remarkable institution must be my old school which in the course of a Bingle 
generation has produced Lord Baldwin, Bandit Jawaharlal Nehru and the present 
First Lord of Admiralty. I muBt not be drawn aside into meditations upon old 
school tie but must go back and I do so with great pleasure to the eloquent, 
sympathetic and helnful snecch to which wc have just listened. 

Since Mr. Wedgwood Benn and I last took part in these Indian debates, 
many events of staggering importance have taken place in the world. Catastrophes 
have come upon us ; hopes have been frustrated ; disillusionment has been common : 
evil has triumphed in many parts of the habitable globe. It has been a black 
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picture but black as that picture has been, there have at any rate been some bright 
corners. There has been India. In the world of tumult, there has been this great 
sub-continent of 3,10 million souls at peace within its boundaries. At a time when 
democracies were being destroyed in Europe, we have seen eleven great demo¬ 
cratic Governments come into being in India and join their forces with democratic 
peoples of the world. This ought surely to be grounds for great satisfaction to 
every member of the House. 

Four years ago, there were some who honestly thought that Provincial Govern¬ 
ment would be a failure. They asked us over and over again in the long Indian 
debates ; ‘Will these Governments be able to maintain their stability ? Will they 
be able to control their finances ? Will they be able, most important of all, to 
maintain law and order for millions of human beings to whom they will be res¬ 
ponsible ? I am glad to think that if some of our hopes were dupes at any rate 
most of our fears would have proved to be liars and that to-day we can claim that 
in a world in which there have been a great many constitutional crashes in recent 
years there stands out this great constitutional success of Provincial Autonomy in 
India. It was won this background of the Indian achievement that on September 3 
of this year, India and the British Commonwealth of Nations were faced with war. 
The crisis found India united in its determination to resist brute force and in the 
realisation that danger was a common danger threatening every part of the British 
Commonwealth of nations. It. was in face of this unity that the Viceroy who, 
during the whole course of his career in India and dining many years that he was 
occupied in the Joint Select. Committee in this country, showed whole-hearted 
and sincere desire for Indian good-will and co-operation. It was at this moment 
that he took the steps with the object ol availing himself to the full of this united 
feeling in India and this < oinmon purpose that should bind India and the rest 
of the countries of the British Commonwealth ol Nations. 

As Mr. Wedgwood Bonn has said, the Viceroy first had a series of interviews 
with the leaders of Indian opinion and as a result of those interviews he made two 
definite proposals. The first was rather in the nature of a pledge. It was a clear 
and definite statement that, at the end of the war, there would he a consideration 
of the constitutional problem in the light of the experience of recent years. Second¬ 
ly, with a view to availing himself ol Indian advice and with the intention of bring¬ 
ing Indian haulers within his confidence, he suggested that a Consultative Com¬ 
mittee should be formed to discuss with him many problems arising out of the 
war and to bring him into the closest and most constant contact with the trend 
of Indian opinion. 

I will say a word about both these proposals. The proposal regarding the 
Consultative Committee was made with the full desire to obtain the greatest possible 
co-operation with the principal bodies of Indian public opinion. The Congress 1 ad¬ 
mittedly the greatest party in India, rejected it. Non-Congress India, representing, 
many millions of Indians, substantially accepted it. It may be asked, would it not 
have been possible for the Viceroy to have gone further and made some kind of 
proposal that would ha\e avoided this division of opinion between Congress and 
non-Congress India? This is the first question, and it is a very important 
to which, I would invite the attention of the House. If the members are to 
follow its implications, they must recall to their minds some of the most important 
discussions that took place over the Government of India Act. They centered 
round the pledge ol Dominion Status and the aim of the Indian policy. These 
pledges, as Mr. Wedgwood Bonn lias said, were repeated time after time. They 
were reaffirmed in very precise terms in the speech with which 1 introduced the 
second reading of the Government of India Bill. I made it clear, and I make 
it clear again to-day, that we stood by Lord Irwin’s pledge and that when we 
spoke of Dominion Stains, wc meant what we said and did not mean some 
system of Government that deprived India of full status of equality with the other 
members of the British Commonwealth. 

There are no two kinds of Dominion Status as some people Beem to think. 
The Dominion Status that we contemplated was Dominion Status which has been 
described by Mr. Wedgwood Bonn—Dominion Status of 1926. 1 went on to state 
that Dominion Status is not a prize that is given to a deserving community but is 
the recognition of the facts that actually exist. As soon as these facts exist in India 
—and in my view the sooner they exist the better the aim of our policy will 
be achieved. If there are difficulties in the way they are not of our making. They 
are inherent in the many divisions between the classes and communities in the 
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great sub-continent. It must be the aim of Indians themselves to remove th.^r 
divisions just as it should be our aim to help Indians in their task. So far are we 
from wishing to divide and govern that we regard these divisions as a calamity an<* 
are ready to do our utmost to remove them. We have shown our good faith in tlu 
matter. We showed it when we made the Communal Award. At that time, 
supposing we had wished to divide and conquer, we might very well have said, 
‘Settle your own communal differences first. Until you have settled them, there 
can be no constitutional advance.’ We did not take that course but at great risk 
to ourselves and in the face of much criticism we made the Communal Aware 
without which Provincial Autonomy would have been impossible. 

But in spite of our Award, these divisions still exist and until they ar» 
romovod, we have responsibilities to the minorities that we cannot repudiate. That 
was our position in 1935 and it is our position to-day. We wish to see these 
divisions removed but we shall never get them removed, if we shut our eyes to 
their existence and refuse to admit that they arc there. It is these divisions that 
have made so difficult the task of setting up responsible Government at the centre 
and of achieving the great ideal of an All India Federation, 

The Princes are afraid of domination by British India, the Moslems are firmly 
opposed to a Hindu Majority at the Centre. The Depressed classes and other 
minorities genuinely believe that responsible Government, meaning a Government 
dependent on the Hindu Majority, will sacrifice their interests. These anxieties 
still exist. I wish they did not. But as long as they exist, it is impossible for the 
Government to accept the demand for immediate and full responsibility at the 
Center on a particular date. 

If we did so, we should he false to the pledges that time after time we ha* , 
given in the most solemn words to the Muslims other minorities and the Euro p/un 
community. It may be said, supposing that lull and immediate responsilcJny 
at the Centre is impossible, are there not other steps that could be taken to rJiow 
our good faith and to make clear to India that that goal is just as much in our 
minds to-day as it. was when wc made those pledges four years ago ? Mr. Wedg¬ 
wood Benn himself made a number of these suggestions this afternoon and I will 
try to deal with them. 

Firstly, let me disabuse him of the idea which 1 think he held that we are 
contemplating in the near future an Imperial War Cabinet in London and that in 
it India ought to be represented by more than a simrie representative. At present 
there is no intention to set up an Imperial War Cabinet of that. kind. If and 
when the time comes, I will certainly remember the observations he has made on 
the subject and I imagine they will be gi\en extremely careful attention. 

Next he spoke on the project that, has been discussed more than once before. 
He asked : Would it not be possible to introduce into the Viceroy’s Council 
political leaders who would hold portfolios in certain of the great. Departments ? 
As I have said, this is not a new proposal. 1 remember it being made during the 
joint discussions of the Joint Select Committee. 

I think the leader of the opposition himself made it at one time. We went 
fully into it then and at that time we found ourselves confronted by certain 
difficulties in the way of its adoption. I do not enumerate those difficulties 
to-night. 

I wish to close no door ; I wish to explore every possibility within the ambit 
of the Government of India Act. I agree with very much of what Mr. Wedgwood 
Benn said as to the impossibility of having constitutional reform by stages in 
wartime or contemplating another Government of India Act when we are in the 
throes of this terrible struggle. I do not elaborate the difficulties that are inherent 
in a suggestion of this kind. 

He knows them as well as I do. But bo far as the British Government are 
concerned, we sec no reason why provided that difficulties are remembered, this 
proposal should not be very carefully considered. 

The second of the Viceroy’s proposals was the proposal of the Consultative 
Committee. As Mr. Wedgwood Benn said the Consultative Committee may mean 
anything or nothing. It may merely be a device for sidetracking the Opposition or 
it may be an attempt to obtain real co-operation. 

The Congress, in my view, with undue haste has assumed that the Viceroy’s 
Consultative Committee means nothing ; that it is merely a device for the purpose 
of postponing constitutional advance. The Princes and the Moslems ana other 
parties do not take this view. They believe that a body of this kind can be of real 
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value to India and that, if it is set up, it will prove to be a further step towards 
and not away from responsible Government. 

I feel that the Congress have been too hasty in their repudiation of this 
proposal. Let them and other political leaders clear up any doubts that they have 
as to the scope of its working and personnel that would be members of it. If they 
do, I believe they will find that it is the definite intention of the Viceroy to take 
Indian political leaders into his confidence on many problems that arise out of the 
conduct of the war and that it is his convinced belief that if Indian leaders of 
different parties and communities in British India and Indian India meet to discuss 
these manifold questions, their advice will carry the greatest possible weight with 
the Indian Executive ; and perhaps, even more important, that their meetings by 
bringing together divergent interests will materially help to provide that basis of 
agreement among Indians themselves which is essential to swift constitutional 
advance. 1 believe that the great possibilities of consultation of this kind have not been 
sufficiently appreciated. If they are fully used—and I give an undertaking that the 
Viceroy is anxious to make the fullest use of them—they may well prove to be the 
bridge that is needed to carry Indians over the great divide of communal bitterness 
that at present stands chiefly in the way of constitutional advance. If it be the 
case that these wartime meetings will make easier constitutional discussions that 
will take pfive alter the war, what a calamity it would be, if for some reason or 
other, they were not started. 

Mr. Wedgwood Bonn spoke of the discussions that took place in the last war 
on the subject, of the constitution, lie mentioned the Montagu-Chelmsford discussions 
and asked whether it. would be possible lor discussions of that kind to take place in 
the course of this war I do not wish to give a final answer but J would point out 
that, in certain respects the situation to-day differs a good deal from the situation 
at the time ol the Montagu-ChelmMoi d discussions. The issues had not then become 
so bitter as they have to-day. I am tlnnkine liiuid particularly of the communal 

issue. Further, at. any rate at the beginning oi a war, it. seems to me impossible 

for discussions of that kind to take place. The Montagu Chelmsford discussions 
only took place, 1 think, three years alter the beginning of the last war. As I have 
said, however, I would rather not give a final answer jo-night on a point of that 
kind. Nor indeed would 1 give a final answer on another question Mr. Wedgwood 
Bonn lias raised, namely, that there should be a geneial election in India. At any 
rate, at the beginning of a war a general election would seem to me to be almost 

impossible. In India, otliemls aie working night and day on war work. Moreover, 

there would be the tact that communal feelings would, l am sure, be very much 
aroused in^an election and while again I do not want, to dogmatise and use terms 
like ‘ never” and ‘‘in no circumstances”, 1 would say that as things arc to-day, a 
general election to the Central legislature would, in my opinion, be impossible. 

To come back to the broad question of consultation. The Viceroy lias not 
tied himself down to the exact methods of this consultation. It is essentially a 
question to lie set lied between him and the political leaders. I am able to state 
that he is ready to discuss the method and details with the leaders and he proposes 
without delay to send invitations to meet, him tor these discussions. Until these 
and other discussions take place, 1 claim that it, would be a blunder of the 
first magnitude to take up au irreuicahle position. Let the Indian leadeis weigh 
these possibilities. Let them meet, and discuss them once again with the 
Viceroy. And let them also ponder once again upon the alternatives. 

As regards the aliernuthe oi direct, and immediate responsibility at the Centre. 

I hope I will convince the House that, in Ihe present circumstances, it is impossible 
to accept an alternative of that, kind. I come to another alternatee and 1 would 
ask the Indian leaders seriously once aeam to ponder upon it. I wish, indeed, that 
I had not to make any reference to it, at, all. It is the alternative of non-cooperation, 
an alternative under which the Indian Congiess goes its own way and the British 
Government, and the minoiity communities in India go theirs. If it came to this 
issue, we should have no choice. The King-Emperor’s Government, must be carried 
on and it would be carried on with eificicncy, with strength and with justice. We, 
like any other Government in similar eireumstances, would give the Viceroy our 
full support,. But let e\ery man of goodwill in India and Great Britain contemplate 
the waste that such a chapter of non-co-operation would mean. There would be a 
waste of all our constitutional efforts with these many years of Round Table 
Conferences, Joint Select Committees and debates in this House. There would be 
the waste of all the effort we have made to bring to an end the grim chapters of 
51 
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non-co-operation and to make it easier for the Indians and the British to work 
together towards the solution of these great problems. 

When 1 went to the India Office, I found non-co-operation in full blast. 

During four years that I was the Secretary of State like Mr. Wedgwood Bcnn who 
was my predecessor, almost my sole effort was to bring the British and the Indians 
together and to put an end to Mub chapter of wasted effort and miserable controversy. 
I hoped that when the Act come into force, this chapter would be brought to 
an end. But it is here now in the face of the greatest crisis that has ever 
confronted the world, a crisis in which our danger is India’s and India’s danger 
ours, in which our determination to set up a new and better order in the world 
is as great as India’s and India’s is as great as ours. There is a grave risk of 

our drifting into a position in which we shall be wrangling with each other instead 

of fighting the enemy on the common front. 

I am told, though I can scarcely believe it, that it is being said in some 

quarters in India that the British Government is searching for a conflict. I 
repudiate that suggestion with all the power 1 have. The British Government wants 
co-operation and not conflict, the British Government, wants to see the aim of its 
policy achieved and conditions realised in which India can take its true place in 
the British Commonwealth of free peoples. Non-co-opcmtion may put the clock 
back for years. Whether its promoters dcsiie it or not., non-co-operation leads to 
Civil Disobedience, to breaches or Law and Order and to a vicious circle of riot 
and repression from which we had hoped to have escaped for ever. Until these 

things actually happen, 1 will not believe that they are going to happen. I shall 

continue to believe that when these great peoples of our own and the peoples of 
India are faced with a common danger and inspired with a common ideal, non- 
co-operation of any large section of a community would be a calamity and futility 
of the first, magnitude. Millions of Indians in British and in the States agree 
with this view. They wish to co-operate with us just as much as we wish to work 

with them. And the Congress party itself-I quote words of Mr. Gandhi spoken 

three days ago, ‘wanted to help Biitain by giving her moral support, which was 
its speciality. The Congress would not give this unless it was clear that Britain’s 
morality was wholly sound.’ 

I claim that our position is as sound as a bell. Tn good faith and perfect 
sincerity, we have started India on the greatest constitutional experiment, that the 
world had ever seen. We have long ago set aside imperialistic ambitions. We 
believe that our mission in the world is not to govern other people but to help 
other people to govern themselves. It was in this spirit that Parliament passed 
a series of great acts which gave the dominions their free constitution. It was in 
this spirit that we passed the Government of India Act of JOXj and under which, 
of our own free will, we transferred wide authority to the Indian Government. It 
is in this spirit that we intend to administer the act and during the war to do 
our utmost to remove the divisions that stand in the way of its full achievement. 
And when the war ends, and ends victoriously as a result of the Empire’s united 
efforts, we mean to proceed at once to deal with the constitutional difficulties that 
have emerged in the experience of recent years. Non-co-operation and non-co- 
operation alone will stop this swift and steady progress. For those of us who have 
devoted years of our lives to the building of the new constitution, often at some 
risk to ourselves, for those of us who are thrilled by the antiquity of the Indian 
civilisation, for those of us who are proud of the common effort that Indians and 
wc have made to give India a unique position in the continent of Asia, anotlur 
chapter of strife, controversy and non-co-operation would come as a great human 
tragedy. Such a breach in the common front would be a repudiation at one of 
the gravest moments in the world’s history of the call to both of us to resist the 

aggressor, to fight brute force and to build up a new better order in the world in 

which we and Indians can go about, our lawful vocations without the peril that now 

walks by day and night in so many parts of this suffering world. 

It was not—I quote the Prime Minister’s weighty words of October 12—with 
any vindictive purpose that we embarked on the war but simply in defence of 
freedom. It is not alone freedom of small nations that is at stake. There is also 
in jeopardy the peaceful existence of great Britain, the Dominions, India, the rest 
of the British Empire, France and indeed of all freedom loving nations. Whatever 
may be the issue of the present struggle, and in whatever way it may be brought 
to a conclusion, the world will not be the same world that we have known before. 
Looking to the future we can see deep changes will inevitably leave their mark on 
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every field of men’s thought and actions and if humanity is to guide aright the 
new forces that will be in operation all nations will have their part to play. In 
this new world India has a groat part to play, perhaps in area the greatest of any 
Asiatic country, a great part also in the British commonwealth of nations, for 
it will be an outward and visible sign that with us there is no racial discrimination. 
It has a great part also to play in the world at large, for India should stand out 
as a model of a League of Nations from which war has for generations been 
banished and the rule of law and justice firmly set. With this great hope before 
us, let us once and for all abandon the barren paths of non-co-operation and 

help each other to win the war and to win peace and in this double victory to 

take steps towards the fruition of India’s hopes. 

Statements on Sir Hoare’s Declaration 

(1) Mahatma Gandhi’s Statement 

I have read Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech with the attention it deserves. I 
appreciate the conciliatory tone behind it. It makes it, therefore, embarrassing for 
me to produce what may appear to be a jarring note. But even as he speaks 
from a sense of duty I hope I shall receive the same credit. Has Dominion Status 
for India any meaning unless it is synonymous with independence ? Has the India 
of his imagination the right to secede from the Commonwealth ? 1 like the declara¬ 
tion that the British have shed imperialistic ambition. Will he allow the people 

of India to judge for themselves whether in reality that ambition has been shed ? 

If it is, the proof of it should be forthcoming even before India is statutority 
declared independent. 

When the protection of minorities is pleaded against the declaration required 
by the Congress, the great pronouncement made by Sir Samuel Hoare sounds unreal. 
What the Congress lias asked is not any sounding of Indian opinion but a 
declaration of Britain’s intention. I have endeavoured to show that there is no 
such thing as real minorities in India whose rights can be endangered by India 
becoming independent. With the exception of the Depressed Classes there is 
no minority which is not, able to take care of itself. I observe that Sir Samuel 
Hoare lias mentioned the Europeans also ns a minority. The very mention of 
Europeans, in my opinion, condemns the cry of the interest of minorities. But 
the protection of minorities, whatever they are, is common cause between the 
British Government and the Congress. I would like the British Government to 
remember that there is every prospect of Congress India, to use Sir Samuel’s 
phrase, being a hopeless minority. I like Sir Samuel’s division of India into 
Congress and non-Congress. And if non-Congress India contains not merely the 
Princes but the people of Princes’ India, all the Mussalmans, all those who might 
bo represented by the Hindu Mahasabha and others who refuse to be classified 
as part of Congress India, it is Congress India which will be in danger of a 
non-Congress majority. And the Congress has got to make good its position even 
though it may represent a minority wholly unarmed, partly by outside force but 
largely by its own will. 

I am glad that Sir Samuel Hoare has declared that the present British 
policy is to be judged in the moral Beales suggested by me. I venture to suggest 
that if Sir Samuel’s speech is the last word on behalf of the British Government, 
British political morality will be found wanting. Sir Samuel has laughed at non- 
coopcration as a barren doctrine. 1 am convinced that it is not as barren as he 
thinks. It has proved its worth in the eyes of millions of Indians and will do so 
again if the Congress remains truly non-violent, as I hope it will. The Congress 
decision is an imperative call of duty. It puts both the Congress and the British 
Government on their trial. Nothing but good will come out of it if both will play 
the game. 

Rajendra Prasad’s Statement 

Interviewed on the House of Commons debate on India, Babu Rajendra 
Prasad , the Congress President said : 

Mahatma Gandhi’s statement represents my reaction to Sir Samuel Hoare’a 
speech ; n the House of Commons and it is hardly necessary for me to say much 
more. Because we were in doubt whether the freedom and democracy we were 
asked to help in securing for other countries were intended for us also, we wanted 
a clear declaration of the British aims and application of them. We have been 
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told in effect that we cannot be promised that, freedom and democracy, because we 
have our own internal differences. The problem of the protection of minorities has 
been brought out as a difficulty in the way of India’s advance to freedom. I do 
not ignore or minimise it. But, may I ask when has the British Government 
offered to Indians that it will accept a constitution which Indians, including, of 
course, the minorities will frame for themselves. 

Lot the British (Iovernment, throw on Indians the responsibility of producing 
an agreed constitution without any interference fiom outside and promise to give 
statutory effect to it when produced. That, will he a genuine oiler. Without it, 
all talk of protection of minorities looks like an excuse for perpetuating the ‘status 
quo.’ The mention of Europeans as a minority recalls (be discussions for safeguar¬ 
ding British interests. Indians should not be blamed if they regard the plea in 
favour of minorities as a screen for protecting British inteiests. 

The Congress insists on a charter of independence to be fiamed by a 
constituent assembly of representatives selected on unnersal fianchisc. But those 
who are prepared to accept dominion status may well ask—is dominion status of 
1920 mentioned by Sir Samuel Hoare the same oi something diffeienf from what 

is provided by the Statute of Westminster ? Why has he fought shy of men¬ 

tioning the Statute of Westminster 'l 

Behind all the conciliatory words of Sir Samuel Hoare, there is clear intention 
not to give full responsible government—not, to speak oi independence to India 
even at the end of the war. Let, the British Government icalise that India is not 
to he satisfied by a promise of gradual advance by stages. She wants lull freedom 
and the right to frame her own constitution. 

Indian Debate in House of Lords 

Lord Samuel and Lord Zetland an the 1 Var thtnation and India. 

In the House of Lords, on the 2nd. November HKV) L >nl Samuel after 

dealing with the war situation and M. MolotoCs speech said, I now return to the 

subject of India on which many must feel grave concern. The matter has been 
discussed fully in the House oi Commons and I trust this House will think it 
not inappropriate that it should be discussed here also, it being the desire of all to 
say nothing which will embarrass the (Iovernment in the difficult, negotiations in 
which they are engaged. On the eontruiy, some observations made here may even 
lie of assistance. Lord Samuel added, it is desiiable to emphasise not only on 
matters whereon there have been disagreements between the (Iovernment of India 
and 11 is Majesty’s Government on the one hand and the Congress party on the 
other, but also to point out points of agreement which arc numerous and 
important. 

In the first, place, on the supreme issue of the moment—opposition to 
Hitlerism—there is complete agreement between Indian opinion and the views in 
this country. If India thought that, in this war we are wrong on merits and if their 
sympathies were with our opponents then, indeed, it would be a most grave 
matter. The contrary is the case. Hitlerism is the very antithesis of Hinduism 
with its creed of non-violence. The only resemblance is that Hitler is a 
vegetarian. But politically, he (Hitler) was highly carnivorous and Indian opinion 
recognises that and it is unanimous in the detestation of the underlying ideas of 
the Nazi creed. On the merits of the great issue before the vrorld India is as 
whole-heartedly with this country as Australia and New Zealand, and as Canada 
has been so strikingly shown to be by the elections in Quebec. 

It is now agreed in principle that India shall have Dominion Status, and 

the disagreement is as to when ami how. Questions are raised now from the 

Indian side whether Dominion Status is adequate. 

There waB general agreement on the principle of federation for India. I 
journeyed through^ India for some months last year and found that while in no 
quarters were the Federal proposals in the Act of 1939 approved in all particulars 
and were opposed on important, points, everybody agreed that somehow there should 
be a federation for India with the Central (iovernment resting on the representation 
of the people. Mr. Gandhi said to me, and I think said in public, ‘Federation, 
yes, but not this federation.’ 

So while there is general agreement in principle on this important matter there 

is division as to the form and powers to be embodied in the Federal Constitution, 

Next, there is agreement between the British Government and the Congress as 
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to the need for carefully provided justice for minority communities. The Congress 
recognises that, the communal problem is a real problem, not to be brushed aside, 
but. one which requires to be patiently set tied. 

There is agreement with respect to the, Provincial Government. Almost 
everywhere I found people concurred that the provincial constitutions have been 
working with success. The British Governors ol provinces may not approve all 
that has been done, but- they have no reason to complain ot the general attitude 
of their Ministries. The sale guards incited, because of the tear ot chaos in the 

provinces, have never had to be employed and the* Yiccioy, in the While Paper 

recently published, pays a warm liibute to the miccckk of provincial Ministries. 

On the other hand, the Ministnos themselves had no cause to complain of 

the Governors and 1 heard when 1 was there no woid Horn any quarter that there 

has been any improper interterence with the woikiiuj of the constitutions in the 
provinces, so that thcie is o\er a large spheie broad basis ot agreement. 

r riie complaint is made by the Congress Unit while the Ibilish Government 
agree to Dominion Status in principle, they take no steps to give effect, to or 
implement, it, in practice. Sir Samuel lioarc lias said that pledges had been made 
time after time that Dominion Status was ihe aim of the Indian policy. r JTie 
Viceroy, in the White Paper, says we aie wo; king to the end that India may 
attain her due place amongst the great, Dominions and he quotes this statement. 
‘The natural issue of the Indian pjogiess is ihe attainment ot Dominion Status.’ 
The aim—the issue—is almost something in the Inline. r lhe last, quotation was 
from a statement, made by the piesent Poieign Semehuy, then Lord Irwin, and 
the date was 19211—ten years ago. 

Year after year goes by and tins policy which is declared the goal, the end, 
the aim, is not in fact eariied into ellect and Indian political leaders see tile best 
years of their lives go by and they are still in the phase of struggle. 

1 may be poi milled to use the familiar quotation, ‘man never is but always 
to be blessed.’ It is like some mountain climber who sees what lie takes to be 
the summit before him and when lie reaches tin 1 top o! the lidec alter much effort 
sees that the summit, lies inrther bevond, and again when he struggles on to a 
further ridge the goal is still out of his grasp. 

The Government say that if only Indians could agree among themselves on 
the outstanding questions as between the communities and between the Congress 
party and the States, at, once Dominion Status could be brought into effect. But 
that in substance means that, Moslems arc to have veto on the introduction of 
Dominion Hiatus. Mohammedan India is not caper for federation. They are 
rather apprehensive of the possible results of tederaiion and they are not pressing 
for Dominion Status. It, is natural for them to say to the Hindus, ‘Duless you 
can concede all we want, we will refuse an agreement and if we reluse an 
agreement, the British Government, say they will not introduce Dominion Status’. 

Consequently the present, policy of Ills Majesty’s Government leads to the 
conclusion that the final decision is left, with the Moslems, that would mean one- 
fourth of the population of India is to decide the lullin' of India rather than tlnee- 
fourtli. Such a situation may easily become a permanent deadlock and it is not 
surprising that the Congress suspects that that is the intention. 

All of us in this House, I think, understand the Moslem position and sym¬ 
pathise with that. Undoubtedly Great, Britain has duties towards Moslems of India. 
Wc" cannot wash our hands of the question and say that, their in tin e is no concern 
of ours. And it is the ease that friction is serious between Hindu and Moslem 
communities. When l w T as there last year 1 was told by almost everyone that in 
most, places friction was worse in recent, years between Moslems and Hindus than 
earlier. That, is not so eveiywhere. In great States like Hyderabad and Mysore 
the question is quiescent, thanks mainly to the wise policy of the Princes and their 
able ministers, but over greater part, of India it, is almost chronic sometimes acute 
and dangerous. The minorities must be protected in their rights, and if the 
minorities have, rights, so also have the majorities. It is the fundamental problem 
of democracy in countries of mixed population how r to reconcile the principle of 
Government by majority vole with securing liberties of minority communities. 

In a country which is homogeneous or substantially so like Britain or France 
or \^ich has become homogeneous like the United States, the question does not 
arise ; but in those, where there are several diflerent race of religions or communities 
within the same geographical areas as in many States of Eastern Europe, like 
Palestine or India, then there is a great problem which prevents democratic in- 
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Btitutions from working at all. You have conflict of two principles ; has the 
majority the right to decide on main issues ? It has, we believe, in a democracy. 
On the other hand, have the members of the minority communities right to be 
protected ? They have. But if the two principles clash what then ? 

There is in India the further complication of States. The Princes have their 
treaty rights and it is obviously a sound principle of Government that treaties must 
be respected. But if the Princes have treaty rights their peoples have moral rights 
and we cannot sav that the eighteenth or early nineteenth century treaties are to be 
allowed to block for all time the development of modern institutions, and I do not 
think that the Princes themselves would claim it. 

There, in relation to the Princes’ rights, peoples’ rights, majority rights and 
minority rights, we must reach a conclusion that both sets of rights must be res¬ 
pected. How the two can be reconciled is the task of resourceful statesmanship. 

It appears to me that recently His Majesty s Government here and in India 
have not shown sufficient zeal and energy in tackling these difficult problems. They 
have been ml her too much content to let matters drift. I believe the present 
Viceroy himself, as far as Federation is conderned, is most eager and has been 
most eager to secure a solution and devoted himself with much persistency to 
achieving that. He recognised that in order to achieve Dominion Hiatus and 
Federation it is necessary to solve the problem of minorities. He has been engaged 
in long and difficult negotiations. 

The outbreak of the war has been held necessarily to postpone these negotia¬ 
tions. I rather suspect that the postponement owing to war brought a sigh of 
relief from many breasts in New Delhi and perhaps Whitehall at the unexpected 
and welcome respite. All these inter-locked problems—minorities, Federation and 
Dominion Status—ought not to he postponed and the Congress is right in urging 
that the questions be taken in hand now. 

It has been assumed in many quarters that the outbreak of the war made it 
impossible even to conceive of llicse matters being pressed, but I do not see why 
statesmen who would be engaged in dealing with these Indian constitutional prob¬ 
lems, arc not those who would be engaged in active prosecution of war measures. 
It might well be that a group might be considering these questions in India or 
here, while others devote their energies entirely to war. 

During the last War the House will remember several of our most embittered 
and difficult problems were settled while the War was proceeding, and it would be 
immense proof of the strength and governing ability, if while with one hand we 
were conducting a great war, with the other wc were dealing with difficult material 
problems in some paits of the Empire. 

1 was glad to notice in the debate in the other House that several speakers 
thought that alter all some of these questions must, be considered in the immediate 
future. I notice that Mr. Wedgwood Bcnu took that view and Sir Samuel Hoare 
and the IJnder-Secretary did not dissent from that. I regret that the White 
Taper suggests a different course. The Viceroy there has proposed that the only 
step to be taken during the war was the establishment of a Consultative Group, 
the membership of which he outlined and this group, to qoute the words of the 
White Taper ‘would have as its objects the association of public, interests in India 
with the conduct of war and with qustions relating to war activities.’ 

It appears to me impossible to draw the line and say that all consideration of 
constitutional issues would be ‘ultra vires.’ The National Congress members say 
with emphasis that they are not prepared to discuss what should be the war mea¬ 
sures to be taken by India unless they know what share India should have in 
determining what those war measures shall be. 1 trust that it will be possible for 
Lord Zetland to give us some guidance on that aspect. 

The White Taper does embody one definite advance. Contrary to what has been 
said hitherto, it agrees that any Agreement of the TJTj Act in rcsnect of Federation 
should be contemplated before Federation is brought into effect. That is a consider¬ 
able step to meet Indian opinion. 1 trust that the second step will be taken, name¬ 
ly, that all these matters shall not be postponed until after the war but dealt with 
now. I trust the House will not be deterred from approving an action of that kind 
by the use by Mr. Gandlii and members of the Congress of the word ‘Independence’ 
as defining their true object. Mr, Gandhi has explained to me and others that by 
‘Independence’ he does not necessarily mean separation from the Empire, but means 
that the Indian people should have the right to determine in freedom for themselves 
what should be the future of their own country. Many of us think that if they 
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conceded that right they will unquestionably agree to continue the membership of 
the British Commonwealth on the same footing as the present Dominions. 

J cannot suppose that Mr. Gandhi or his colleagues would suggest that in 
these discussions representatives of Great Britain should take no part. It appears to 
me essential that we should take part, first, because we have obligations to the 
Moslems and the Princes, from which we cannot in honour withdraw ; secondly, 
because the future defence of India must rest in a great degree with the British 
Commonwealth. I cannot imagine that India in the near future would wish to 
undertake the immense cost for providing herself adequate defences apart from the 
British Empire. 

If she did not do so, she would run the risk of the same fate at the hands of 
one or more of her aggressive neighbours as has befallen China. If Britain took 
part in the discussions then the two sides arc not very far apart. The Viceroy in 
the White Paper statement said, ‘I am authorised by His Majesty’s Government to 
say that at the end of the war they will be very willing to enter into consultation 
with representatives of various communities, parties and interests in India and with 
the Indian Princes with a view 7 to securing their aid and co-operation in framing 
all such modifications of the Iddb Act as may seem desirable.’ , 

That is not very far removed from the Constituent Assembly which the 
Congress pleaded for. It. appears to me that the difference between the two might 
be reached with no very great ditlicult.y. If a meeting took place in India and if 
it were fully representative of the Indian people with the present Indian Govern¬ 
ment, it is not unlike a Constituent Assembly, which the Congress desired. 

1 venture to make one suggestion not, of course, expecting any immediate or 
early reply and that is whether the time has not come in connection with these 
changes that there should now be established a Privy Council in India. If a body 
modelled on our Privy Council, which is not suliiciently used here, were to be 
established in India containing leadeis belonging to different sections and moil not 
only in Mmisteiial office, but out of it, it mmlu lie easier to secure adequate dis¬ 
cussion on matters of interest to different communities. 

Further, it appears to me quite essential that when discussions take place at 
the end of the war on the terms of peace and airangements to be made subsequently 
and when the Dominions, as they certainly will be, are brought into consultation, 
India should be brought into consultation on equal terms. 

Even if on that date Dominion Status has not been enacted by statute, still 
that step might be taken. It would be quite in accordance with the British ideas 
if such a measure were adopted in practice before it has been recognised in law. 

Furthermore I would urge upon the Government that they should breathe 
through their declaration of policy a conception of the new position in India and 
the future, which is not far distant for her. 

After all we sometimes do not remember that of every ten inhabitants in the 
British Empire seven are Indians. 1 do not sec in the language of this White Paper 
and in the methods of consultation proposed the new spirit in relation to India, 
which the time requires. 

Let me say finally, I am bound to express the view that the action of the 
Congress in calling upon the Provincial Ministries to resign was wrong. It appears 
to be an error of political judgment. Although I am in general agreement with 
most of the underlying aims of the Congress, 1 think tactically they have been in 
errof. Anyone, who visited the provinces as I did last year and saw the constitu¬ 
tions at work must feel profound satisfaction at their success. Controversies there 
have been of course and the Government by their vigorous action have aroused 
opposition here and there but they have already achieved a great body of beneficial 
legislation such as no bureaucratic administration could have accomplished and the 
Viceroy has paid a warm tribute to their work in the White Paper. 

That work is too important to be interrupted and thrown into confusion on 
account of political issues having nothing to do with the Provincial Governments, 
and more mature political experience would have allowed the Congress Working 
Committee to realise that this was mistaken method. 

Loi*d Samuel compared the action, which had been taken to the action some¬ 
times taken in the early history of trade unions or the gestures sometimes adopted 
in the continental Parliaments. 

It is wrong, at any time, but in India at the present moment it is doubly 
wrong when the British Empire is engaged in a life and death struggle for a 
supreme purpose with which India is in whole-hearted sympathy. They were wrong 
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to take such action, which cannot fail to weaken in some degree the moral position 
of Great Britain and therefore hamper the conduct of war. 

T trust they will not persist, in that policy, but, that the provincial Governments 
in the provinces* where the Congress has a majority will, after no long interval, 
return to ollice and resume their indispensable work. 1 hope the Government, will 
make it as easy as possible to anive at an accommodation, and so take a further 
step forward towards the aims that we shall not merely maintain in India an 
Imperialistic rule over reluctant subjects, but succeed in enlisting the co-operation 
of a proud and self-respecting nation. 

Loup Zr.ru.\ npV hh'nu'ii 

Lord Zetland said that the Secretary of State for India, in these days, was 
always apt. to find liinisGf in the unhappy post Ion of being between the hammer 
on the lett and anvil on the licht. 

I know quite wc!i Ili.it ih" noble Marquess (Salisbury) has doubled the wisdom 
of the Act, of RID. Tie had :d\v:i\- laid pcilceUy sincere doubts as to the work¬ 
ability ol the V*l. We all respect the sim-miy ot his beliefs. 1 disagreed with 
him in the eaily days on that matin. I disagree with him still. 1 am bound to 
say that on die wLoie tlie j nr i-ions ol lie 1 A-*! midi’r which the Ministries were 
set up in the piowm-es in Butish Indm lci\c been hilly ju^P/ied, men by the short 
experience ot three ye.-us vie have bad of l!:cir w.ukiuu. Lord Samuel spoke about, 
Federation, lie lias told us tout in l!ie couise ol hm tour in India he had found 
on all sob's then' was aciemrui that lb" solution of the (Vutral Government of 
India must be fedeial m cVu.c ter 1 think lie has told us that thoic were objections 
raised by ilitl'mcnt paihcs ■ on. cno'd i > the paitindar lo;m ot Federation or some 
part thereof in the Act ot 1VD. Very well, he avrees that Federation is the 
necessary form ol Government to: the (Vnlie, but then hold Samuel said, ‘you 
have promised India Dominion SUP.is. ]i is alw.ns conn no, but lias never come/ 
‘Rut what,’ he asked, ‘lia\e you done |o < ne ('fleet to yom intention V I rather 
gather Ironi the spec-h of Fool ; amiml lliat, he ihouolit. we could bring Federation 
and Dominion Status into dice!, to-nnnow, if only we had the will to do so. 

The noble Loid spoke oi the i IciFc i.nc.i l»y ihc Foicion Secrdaiy and said 
that the natural issue tor India was llm atiainmcnl, of Dominion Status. But his 
comment was that, that was in I'd Docs he siijo's! that, a Federation could he 
formed hefoie the uni's have come into existence '! Smely, the purpose of one part, 
of the Act of J ( ,IT) was to rie.re mim, which would subsequently be federated. 
The noble Lord may say that we took a long time m di awing up the provisions 
of the A'*t ol 1 ( JT>. Wi did, but, if be had been a member, not only of the Joint. 
Select, Committee. he would icn'mc little more clruily than he does to-day of the 
extraordinary dilliculues and Ihc comjT'xiiv oi the problem we have to try and 
solve, lie made a ideiencc to the YicemvV, stalcmcut, and said the promise contained 
therein that at the end of the war he would lake into consultation leaders of 
various communities and parties intcicsied with a view to ('Heeling such modifica¬ 
tions of the federal piovisions as mmiif seem dcsnahle, was all to the good. But 
he said very little of what wc are pioposne; to do pending the end of the war. 

1 cannot agree with him il lie thinks you can lediaft, the federal provisions 
of the Act, with a view to biineing lVdciaiion into existence, while we are all 
burdened with the task of can vine on a liie and death struggle. But, wc do agree 
that, it, is natural that, leade;s ol Indian puhhc opinion should be associated in 
some way with the Central Government dining the progress of the war and it, was 
with a view to bunging them into close association with the Central Government 
that wc proposed a consultative body. 

That was a perfectly Mnceie and genuine at,tempt to associate leaders of 
Indian political parties with the Central Government, with (he conduct of the war. 

I remember observing to the house that, in mv opinion, it would have three different 
advantages. Firstly, it, would have enabled the Governoi-General to communicate 
to leaders of political parties confidential information. {Secondly, it, would have 
enabled them to expreess opinions frankly to the Governor-General on their views 
of the measures the Government are proposing to take and since the whole idea 
was conceived on the assumption that their would he goodwill of both sides with 
the Governor-General and that members would have collaborated for common pur¬ 
pose and, as it is perfectly well-known, all of them have at heart the successful 
prosecution of war, I regarded it as axiomatic, that the Viceroy would have 
attached the utmost, worth to the views expressed by such body in such 
circumstances. The third advantage, I said, it would have as that, since the re- 
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present,atives of different communities would be working in close association not 
only with the Governor-General but with one another it would tend to lessen the 
differences whereby they arc at present divided and would bring to the surface 
such measure of‘common ground as would justify us inviting them to become 
associated with the Government in even more responsible position. I regret pro¬ 
foundly that the proposal does not appear to have been received in India in the 
spirit wherin it was given. 

Meanwhile, these communal differences persist. I need not lay stress upon 
them. They are known to your Lordships. The manifesto of the All-India Moslem 
League as well as the manifesto of the Congress are in the White Taper and 
since then the leader of the All-India Moslem League has issued a statement, 
which appeared in the ‘‘Manchester Gurdian” only two or three days ago. 

I do not want to underline the differences, but they cannot be ignored. You 
have to try somehow or other to reconcile them. What in these circumsances is 
the path of wisdom ? Surely the path of wisdom in these circumstances is to 
invite leaders in the first instance of two main communities—Hindus as represented 
by the Congress, Moslems as represented by the All-Imlia Moslem League —to 
meet under the auspices of a neutral and discuss their differences frankly and see 
whether they cannot find some solution thereto. That is precisely wdiat the 
Viceroy is doing at the present moment. lie has invited leaders of the Congress 
and the All-India Moslem League to meet him tor that very purpose and I have 
no hesitation in saying that if as a result of these discussions and consultations we 
can find a common ground on which the two great commuuites will work together 
then the main obstablc in the way of associating leaders of political parties in the 
actual executive at the centre will have been removed. 

1 need hardly say I share the regret expressed by Lord Samuel at the action 
taken by the Congress Ministries in the provinces. 1 agree with him that it has 
been a most unfortunate move and I believe that history will prove that it has 
been most unwise. Hut there it is, with it seems to me an undue haste ; while 
discussions arc still proceeding, the Ministries in four of the provinces have already 
tendered resignations and the resignation of the Ministry in a fifth province is 
expected in the very near future. That will mean that the Government will bo 
obliged to proclaim the breakdown] of the constitution as far as the provinces are 
concerned and to take into its own hands the administration. 

There is one comment I would make on what Lord Samuel said with regard 
to this communal difficulty. He (Loid Samuel) admitted that in British India 
communal fee ing had certainly not decreased in recent times, but. he is apparently 
under the impression that the problem does not exist in Indian States. 

{Lord Samuel dissenting; said that he was not. generalising.) 

But. Lord Samuel was singularly unfortunate in selecting Hyderabad as exam¬ 
ple, because throughout the last summer the communal question has presented a 
profound problem. It. was a Hindu movement against the Moslem Government and 
ior months bands of Hindus had been proceeding from other parts o' 

Hyderabad itself in order to carry on a campaign of civil disobedience. 

The communal problem is not con fined to British India, nor is it true to say 
it has not become accentuated in, at any rate, some of the Indian States during 
the past two or three years. 

Let me only say this in conclusion with regard to our war aims in India. It 
is sometimes said still in India that wc are fighting to maintain Imperialism in 
that country. If by British Imperialism is meant domination and exploitation of 
one people by another people, I say that if it ever existed, it was abandoned by 
Parliament, w 7 hcn it accepted the Preamble to the Act of 1919 and every step, 
which has been taken since that time, has emphasised and ratified the determina¬ 
tion of the people of this country to work for self-government of India. 

I cannot conceive of anyone, who wished to maintain Imperialism in India in 
the sense wherein 1 have described, having voted for the Act of 1935, which was 
passed by a large majority by the Houses of Lords and Commons. No, our 
intentions remain what they have been ever since the Act of 1919. We are striving 
our best with all sincerity to assist in removing obstacles, which at present lie in 
the path of full fulfilment of the promises which have been made and while I 
appreciate both, the difficulties of the noble Marquess (Salisbury) in going with me 
as far as that and I appreciate the idealism of Lord Samuel, who wishes to see a 
great quiekening-up of the procession with which we are engaged. I still find from 
all my practical experience that has come to me as the Secretary of State every 
52 
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day of the year for the past four or five years that it is no use ignoring difficulties 
in our path. What you may do is to work patiently and in all sincerity to 
remove them. 

Text of Viceregal Statement and Correspondence 

His Excellency the Viceroy issued the following statement releasing his 
correspondence with the Indian Leaders on the 5th. November 1939 : — 

War was declared on the 3rd September. In a broadcast that night I appealed 
to all parties and all sections in India to co-operate in its prosecution. On the 
following day I saw Mr. Gandhi in Simla, and discussed the whole position freely 
with him. I similarly took immediate steps to see Mr. Jinnah as representing the 
Muslim League. Nor did 1 fail to see the Chantellor of the Chamber of Princes. 

Thereafter the general question came for consideration before the Congress 
Working Committee of the Muslim League. The Working Committee of the 
Congress met on the loth of September. They condemned Nazi aggression in 
decisive terms. Rut they postponed a final decision so as to allow for the full 
elucidation of the issues at stake, the real objectives aimed at, and the position of 
India in the present and in the future, and they invited the British Government to 
declare in unequivocal terms what, were their war aims and how those aims would 
apply to India, and be given effect to in the present. Mr. Gandhi, expressing his 
full agreement with the Working Committee's statement., earmarked that, he had 
been sorry to find himself alone in seeking that whatever support was to be given 
to the British should be given unconditionally. 

The Working Committee of the Muslim League on the 18t.li September 
similarly asked, “if full, effective, and honourable co-operation of the Mussulmans 
is desired,’’ that ‘‘a sense of security and satisfaction'’ should be created amongst 
Muslims, and referred in particular to the position of the Muslims in Congress 
provinces, and to the necessity for consulting the Muslims lully regarding any 
change in the existing constitution and securing their consent and approval. 

I now again got. in touch with Mr. Gandhi, Mr. Jinnah and the Chancellor of 
the Chamber of Princes. 1 decided that, given the great divergence of view which 
clearly existed between the two major political parties in British India, I must 
satisfy myself as to the trend of feeling in the country. In pursuance of that 
object l interviewed over hU people, representing all parlies, communities, and 
interests. While those conversations were proceeding, the All-India Congress 
Committee, on the lUth of October, passed a resolution repeating the demand of the 
Working Committee for a statement by His Majesty’s Government of their war 
aims and peace aims. They demanded also that India slioukl be declared an 
independent nation and that present application of this status should be given to 
the largest possible extent. 

I reported my conversations in detail to His Majesty’s Government who at a 
time of overwhelming pressure have been devoting the closest, attention to the 
problems of India. It was in the light of profound consideration and long discus¬ 
sion that, on the IStli October I made a declaration on behalf jjf liis Majesty’s 
Government. That declaration emphasized first that Dominion Status remained the 
goal for India; second, that His Majesty’s Government were prepared to reconsider 
the scheme of the present Act at the end of the war in consultation with leaders of 
opinion in India; third, that His Majesty’s Government attached importance to 
associating public opinion in India with the prosecution of the war, and that for 
that, purpose they contemplated the formation of a Consultative Group the details 
of which were to be settled after 1 had further consulted with party leaders. 

The announcements in my statement, are of great importance. Their impor¬ 
tance has been belittled, but they represent points of real substance. The 
debates in Parliament which followed the publication of my statement 
brought, out another important point—the readiness of His Majesty’s Government 
if certain conditions were secured, to associate Indian opinion in a still closer and 
more responsible manner with the conduct of the war by a temporary expansion of 
the Governor-General’s Executive Council. But the reception in British India both 
of my declaration and of the subsequent debates in Parliament was, so far as the 
Congress was concerned, definitely hostile. The Congress Working Committee on 
the 36th of October passed a resolution to the effect that my declaration was 
entirely unsatisfactory, and called upon the Congress Ministries in the Provinces to 
resign. The Muslim League on the same day asked that certain doubts should be 
removed, and complete t clarification of the declarations secured, subject to which 
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they empowered their president, if fully satisfied, “to give an assurance of co¬ 
operation and support on behalf of the Mussalmans of India to the British 
Government for the purpose of prosecution of the war.” 

I next invited Mr. Gandhi, I)r. Rajeudra Prasad, and Mr. Jinnah to come to 
see me on November 1, and we discussed the whole position with them frankly. 
I had already in my previous conversations discussed with them, as with almost all 
my visitors, from various aspects the possibility of an expansion of the Governor- 
General’s Council. I now told them that if in regard to association at the centre, 
we had been unable to go further than the Consultative Group it was because of 
the lack of prior agreement, between the major communities such as would 
contribute to harmonious working in the centre. I added that the manifestoes 
issued on 22nd October by the Congress Working Committee and the Muslim 
League had shown only too clearly the gulf that existed between the attitude of 
these two great parties. 

I begged my visitors in these circumstances to meet and to have discussions 
among themselves on the Provincial position, with a view thereafter to putting 
forward in agreement proposals which could be considered for some expansion of 
the Governor-Gen oral’s Council at the Centre. I told them that 1 saw no necessity 
for every detail of the differences between them in the Provinces to be resolved. 
What was needed was a sufficient resolution of those differences to make the 
devising of scheme for harmonious cooperation at the Centre practicable. I begged 
them in the most earnest manner to spare no endeavour to reach agreement ; and 
1 emphasised that this was essentially a question affecting Indians on which 
agreement between Indians themselves was what I was anxious to secure. I 
repeated the profound anxiety not only of myself but of His Majesty’s Government 
to leave nothing undone which would contribute to achieve that, agieement. 

The discussions which I suggested have taken place. But the result to me 
has been a profound disappointment. There remains to-day entire disagreement 
between the representatives of the major parlies on fundamental issues. All I 
will say now is that I am not prepared to accept this failure. I propose in due 
course to try again, in consultation with the leaders of these great parties and 
the Princes, to see if even now there may still be the possibility of securing unify. 
During all the time I have been in India there is nothing I have been more 
anxious to secure than unity, and unity matters far more to India than is perhaps 
always realised. Unity, too, means that Indians, whatever their community or 
whatever their party allegiance, and whether they dwell in British India or in the 
Indian States, must, work together in a common scheme. It is worth a great deal 
to try to bring that about. 1 may have been unsuccessful so far but, I will try 
again. And when 1 try again 1 would ask India to remember my difficulties, and 
give me credit, for an earnest goodwill and an earnest desire to assist. We arc 
dealing with a problem that has defeated the united endeavours of the greatest 
organisations in this country. There are grave differences of view which have to 
be taken into account, which should be bridged. There are strong and deeply- 
rooted interests which are entitled to the fullest, consideration and whose attitude 
is not a thing lightly to he brushed aside. There arc minorities which are great 
in numbers as well as great in historic importance, and in culture. Those arc 
all factors to which full weight has to ue given. But complex as the problems 
are, I refuse to regard them as insoluble, and 1 prefer to believe that, like other 
human problems, they will yield to patient, discussion in a spirit of goodwill. In 
this belief I am encouraged by the friendly feeling which has pervaded my 
discussions with the leaders of parties. 1 would ask the country, and I would 
ask the leaders of the great political parties and their constituents, who I know 
have faith in those leaders, and are ably led by them, to give me the help which 
I so much need if there is to be any hope of overcoming our difficulties and 
reaching the result which I am sure that wc all of us desire. 

The following correspondence passed between the Congress President and H, E. 
the Viceroy (see p. 212). 

Lord Zetland on Failure of Delhi Talks 

In the House of Lords, on the 7th. Novemer 1939, Lord Snell asked the 
Government whether they had any statement to make on the position in India as 
disclosed by the announcement and correspondence published by the Governor- 
General which appeared in Monday’s newspapers. 

Lord Zetland replied, U I am grateful for this opportunity to make some obeer- 
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vations on this matter and the House will, I hope, forgive me if my answer runs 
to some little length. 

tt I need hardly say that His Majesty’s Government share the profound regret 
of the Governor-General at the failure of the consultations which he had been 
holding during the last week to produce an agreement between representatives of 
the Congress on the one hand and the All-India Muslim League on the other. 
May I remind the House briefly that the previous discussions which the Governor- 
General had been so patiently conducting for several weeks past had convinced 
him that there was little, if any, prospect, of securing an agreement on plans which 
he had been considering with the object of bringing Indians into asssciation with 
the Central Government of India on the conduct of war unless some accommodation 
could first be readied on the difficulties felt by the Moslems as to their position 
in the provinces where the Congress Governments were in power. 

As the House will have seen from the documents published yesterday that the 
Congress has definitely refused to consider any concrete plans such as 
those outlined by the Governor-General, unless llis Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment should be willing first, to make a declaration to the effect that 
India is an independent nation and that His Majesty’s Government will raise no 
opposition to her future form ot Government being determined without their 
intervention b) a Constituent Assembly called upon the widest possible basis of 
franchise and by agreement in regard to communal representation. The Congress 
have further consistently taken the line which they still maintain that the fact there 
are racial and religious minorities in India is of no relevance in that connection 
and that it has always been the intention of the Congress to secure through the 
constitution to be framed by Indians themselves such protection for their rights 
ub may prove acceptable to the minorities. 

His Majesty’s Government find it, impossible to accept, this position. The 
long standing British connection with India lias lelt, His Majesty’s Government 
with obligations towards her which it is impossible for them to shed by disin- 
t,cresting themselves wholly in the shaping of her future form of Government. 
Moreover, one outstanding result of the recent discussions in which the Governor- 
General has been engaged with representatives of all parties and interests in India 
has been to establish beyond doubt, the fact that a declaration in the sense proposed 
with the summary abandonment by His Majesty’s Government of their position 
in India would be far from acceptable to large sections of Indian population. 

But this docs not, mean that we had in any sense weakened in our determi¬ 
nation to assist India by such means as arc in our power to reach without avoid¬ 
able delay the position to the British Commonwealth of Nations to which we are 
pledged. Let me take this opportunity for removing some doubts and suspicions 
which appears to have been felt in India about, reference in the recent India debate 
in the House of Commons by Lord Privy Seal to ‘‘Dominion Status of 1920” as 
being the status we contemplate for India. r ihe suggestion, I understand, has 
been made that the passage of the Status of Westminister in 1921 has produced 
for the dominions to which the Statute applies a status which is somewhat 
different from and is superior to the relationship described in the. Balfour Declara¬ 
tion contained in the report of Imperial Conference of 1920. 

ThiB House at all events will have no difficulty in believing me when I Bay 
that there is no foundation for any such suggestion. My Right Honourable friend 
(Bir Samuel Hoare) referred to .Dominion Status ot 1920 because it was in that 
year the Imperial Conference described the statuB of the dominions and the status 
so described has not been altered by anything which has since occurred, the statute 
of Westminster having merely given legal effect to certain consequences of the 
constitutional position as was then recognised. 

It was our hope that the plans which the Governor-General has indicated, 
including as they did the incorporation of the leaders of the main political parties 
in India in the Central Government, if they could have been brought into play, 
would have done much towards facilitating the removal of the outstanding obstacle 
at present in India’s path. The Governor-General has made it, clear that he is 
not deterred by his present failure in hoping for a reconsideration by the parties 
interested and His Majesty’s Government warmly approve the readiness which he 
has expressed to be of such service as he can whenever an opportunity occurs. 

Meanwhile the position at the moment is that in Bengal, the Punjab and 
Bind Ministries which in those provinces do not owe allegiance to the Congress 
party remain in office; in five of the remaining eight provinces where the Congress 
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Governments have been in power, those Governments have now resigned and in 
the other three provinces the Governments arc expected to resign in the very near 
future. There appears to be in one province-Assam—the possibility of an 
alternative government, but with this one exception the Governors have found or 
will very shortly find themselves with no option since alternative Ministries in 
a position to command the confidence of the legislature are not forthcoming but 
to assume to themselves by proclamation powers which the provisions in the Act 
enable them to assume in such a situation. 

Let me make it plain that Section 93 of the Act under which this action has 
been taken is in no sense a penal provision ; it simply provides a machinery the 
possible necessity for which Parliament in its wisdom foresaw if to quote the 
words of the Act ‘a situation has arisen in which the Government of a province 
cannot be carried on in accordnce w'ith the provisions of this Act for carrying on 
the King’s Government.’ 

It is our hone that in the absence of opposition from supporters of the 
Congress or from other quarters, the Governors with the aid of their official adviser 
and members of the public services will succeed in conducting smoothly and 
efficiently the administration of the provinces, the difference being—obviously a 
fundamental difference—that their actions will be decided in responsibility to this 
House, to this Parliament; and not in pursuance of advic e tendered to them by 
Ministers responsible to the provincial legislature. Wc greatly regret that the 
Ministries which have with so much zeal been carrying on the Government of 
their great provinces and tackling with energy and resource the many problems 
with which administration has naturally brought them into contract should have 
found it necessary to withhold their further services from their country, but we 
refuse to believe that this withdrawal will he for long and wc shall continue to 
hope, so long as any grounds for such hope remain that, proclamations by the 
Governors need have only a temporary duration, for I can assure the House that 
the Governors will be only too ready to recall to their counsels responsibile advisers 
as soon as they arc available.” 

Lord Snell said that he was grateful to Lord Zetland for the statement and 
added ‘T am sure that the whole House will share the regret he has expressed 
that the working arrangements in India have for the time being been suspended. 
My judgment on the situation after listening to the statement is that some keener 
effort should be made than the statement foreshadows to keep the door open. 

“The declaration as made by the Congress appears, as we hear it, somewhat 
harsh. We do not know what qualifications there may be behind the written 
word. I hope we shall not accept this failure as inevitable without trying once, 
twice, three times to patch up whatever difficulties have arisen. The Congress 
appears to want to settle the matter without reference to outside influence. In 
that they may merely dislike official influence being exerted in any conference 
that may be held. It is possible that unofficial advisers who could interpret the 
mind and hopes of England might not meet with the same negative response 
from them. 

Wc cannot in this country compel either agreement or toleration in India 
but it is quite obvious that the differences that exist, there are based upon deep 
rooted fears or prejudices and we can only encourage every effort made to try to 
find a solution for the difficulties that have arisen. I believe with Lord Zetland 
that it would be a tragedy if after the great buoccsb which has taken place in 
Provincial Government, the succcbs which has raised the prestige of India in the 
world, if because of communal differences the system of Provincial Government 
should now be suspended. We can only hope a way will be found to enable the 
parties to continue co-operation in the common service lo their country. My last, 
word would be that the statement as I have heard it does not appear to lead to 
any next step. It rather leaves the situation in the air. I feel that in the 
circumstances Government might have given a lead by indicating a little more 
clearly than they have what they propose should be the next. Do they merely 
propose to sit and wait until things get better or worse or have they any other 
step to provide the solution which we all hope will be found.” 

Lord Samuel described Lord Zetland’s statement as one of great gravity 
and “most serious statement we heard in regard to India for many years past. 
Regrettable at any time it was particularly deplorable in this particular time of 
war. The methods which have been adopted to meet this present emergency 
by the Viceroy and Provincial Governors are obviously only methods possible 
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in the circumstances but they can only be interim methods, as Lord Zetland has 
explained and while they are in force, as he has told us, the responsibility for the 
Government of Tndia in the provinces must rest with these Houses of Parliament 
since it no longer rests with the elected representatives of the people of India No 
doubt this House and the House of Commons will in due course have to consider 
very seriously what, steps they can take, if they are able to take any steps in order 
to promote some form of settlement.” 

Lord Samuel concluded, “Wc can only share the hope expressed by the 
Secretary of State that the present situation will not last for long. We must 
sympathise with the deep disappointment of the Viceroy. "While it is impossible 
to-dav after first hearing the statement to enter fully into these matters, J have 
no doubt the House will desire at no distant date to undertake a further review 
of the situation.” 

Debate in the House of Commons 

In the House of Commons Sir Hugh Oneiil read a summarised version of 
Lord Zetland’s statement in the House of Lords and Mr. Wedgwood Benn asked, 
“in the first place is it possible by iurlhcr discussion with the Congress to overcome 
the difficulty about the scone and constitution of the Constituent Assembly at the 
end of the war ; and secondly, do Government fully realise what a serious and almost 
impossible responsibility it is to lay upon this House to undertake support or 
criticism of a Governor who is attempting to carry on in these ditlicult circumstan¬ 
ces the business of his province.” 

Sir Hugh Oneiil replied “I am sure the Viceroy will only be too glad to help 
whether as regards such an assembly or such conference as the Right lJon’ble 
gentleman has indicated in any way in which he thinks there is anything, like a 
chance that agreement could be reached in this ditlicult situation.” 

Mr. Graham while asked : “Have the Government of Tndia and the Secretary 
of State had an opportunity of considering the proposals in detail —proposals by the 
Congress party for the Assembly ?” 

Sir Hugh Oneiil : “No.” 

Mr. Grahamwhite : “Would it not be possible to ask that these details should 
bo furnished bo that they might be considered Y” 

Sir Hugh Oneiil : “I think the position that the Congress leaders have taken 
up so Tar is that they do not, feel able to enter into any such discussions unless 
Government will as a preliminary give a declaration in the sense they desire.” 

Mr. Wedgwood Bonn : “Is there really so much difference between the 
statement of the Congress and the real interpretation of the Act of 1 !)_?(> ? 

“Is it not possible by discussion with Congress so to proceed within the ambit 
of that policy of this House that their desires might he met ?” 

Sir Hugh Oneiil : “I think that Mr. Bonn will have gathered from my original 
reply that the Viceroy is only too anxious to keep the door open to any discussion.” 

Mr. 1). Grenfell : “Are we to understand from the statement that Government 
are not deterred by the failure of the negotiations and that Government themselves 
may assume the initiative in reopening the negotiations on a new basis ?” 

Sir Hugh Oneiil : “The Viceroy has already said he woiiFd be only too glad 
to discuss the matter with representatives of the Congress and also with the 
minorities if he can see any chance of an agreement.” 

Comments on, the Viceregal Statement on Delhi Talks 

Maiiatma Gandhi’s Statement 

The following is Mahatma Gandhi’s Statement dated the 8th. November 1939 

I have read with respectful attention His Excellency the Viceroy’s broadcast 
and his introductory remarks on the correspondence between himself and Shri 
Rajendra Prasad and Jinnah Saheb released by His Excellency. I welcome His 
Excellency’s refusal to accept defeat and his determination to solve what seems to 
have become insoluble. I share to the fullest extent- His Excellency’s anxiety to 
reach a solution. Without, therefore, waiting for the Congress reaction to these two 
declarations and purely for the sake of assisting the common cause, I would like 
to suggest that no solution is possible unless an acceptable declaration of war aims 
about India is forthcoming. Tne pronouncements hitherto made, whether here or in 
Great Britain, are after the old style, suspected and discredited by freedom-loving 
India. If Imperialism is dead, there must be a clear break with the past. Lan¬ 
guage suited to the new era has to he used. If the time has not yet come for the 
acceptance of this fundamental truth, I would urge that further effort at reaching a 
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solution should he suspended. In this connection I would remind British statesmen 
that what is wanted is a declaration of Britain’s intention regarding her Indian 
policy irrespective of India’s wishes. A slave-holder, who has decided to abolish 
slavery, does not consult his slaves whether they desire freedom or not. 

Once a declaration to free India from bondage, not in stages but at once, is 
made, an interim solution will be found to be easy. Protection of rights of mino¬ 
rities will then become simple. The game of seesaw will cease. The minorities 
arc entitled to protection, not in stages but to the fullest extent and in one single 
step. No charter of freedom will be worth looking at which does not ensure the 
same measure of freedom for the minorities as for the majority. The minorities 
will be full-fledged partners in the framing of the constitution. How that can be 
attained will depend upon the wisdom of the representatives charged with the 
sacred duty of preparing the constitution. Britain has hitherto held power -this is 
inevitable in any system of imperialism—by playing the minorities against the 
so-called majority and has thus made an agreed solution among the component 
parts well-nigh impossible. The burden of I'm ding a formula for the protection of 
minorities should be thrown on the parties themselves. Ho long as Britain con¬ 
siders it her mission to bear this burden, so long will she continue to feel the 
necessity of holding India as a dependency. And patriots impatient for deliverance 
will tight, non-violently if 1 can guide them and violently If I fail and perish in 
the attempt, God’s curse of war, I had hoped and still hope, would be turned into 
a blessing by Britain realising that the one thing needful for her to justify and 
hasten the end of this war was to free a great and ancient country like India 
from her yoke. 

Believing as 1 do in the Viceroy's sincerity I would urge fellow-workers not 
to lose patience. There can be no civil resist mice so long as, first,, the Viceroy is 
exploring the possibilities of a settlement, secondly, the Muslim League blocks the 
way, and, thirdly, there is indiscipline and disunity in Congress ranks. 

The second condition should not offend Muslim friends. Ho long as there is 
no workable arrangement, with the Muslim League, civil resistance must involve 
resistance against the League. No Congressman can be party to it. I observe that 
my note in Hurtjan has shocked .liniiah Hahob. 1 am sorry for it. But, at this 
stage I would not defend myself. I do not want to mar in any way the negotia¬ 
tions between him and Bandit Nehru which 1 hope will be resumed soon and pray 
will lead to communal peace. 

Hi nee making the above statement I have read the report of the further state¬ 
ment of the Secretary of Hi,ate in the House of Lords' yesterday, it leaves the 
main position unchanged, 

Statement by the Congress President 

I have road the Viceroy’s statement published along with the correspondence 
that passed between him and Mr. .linnah and myself. He seems to give an 
impression that the British Government are unable to comply with our request for 
a clear declaration of India’s status as a free country on account of our differences. 
The fact is that the British (lovernment is not prepared to promise that it will 
accept and givo legal effect to any constitution which the Indians, including all 
real minorities, would prepare and in which the safeguards for the protection of 
minorities will be included. We made a public demand for such a promise and I 
cannot understand what objections the British Government can have to this on the 
score of our differences with the minorities. If we aro unable to produce a consti¬ 
tution satisfactory to all, the British Government will be free from all blame and 
the responsibility will be entirely of the Indians. The minorities which are really 
for attaining the freedom of India can have no reasonable objection as the proposed 
constitution will not be produced without cooperation of all. 

The real difficulty is not communal, but political. The British Government 
are not yet prepared to concede the right of self-determination to India in practice 
however much it may proclaim it in theory to the world. We put its professions 
to acid test. Let us have a right to frame our own constitution and we shall do 
it. We failed m the past in assisting the British Government to frame a constitu¬ 
tion for us. But helping the British Government to frame a constitution for India 
is something very different from independently framing a constitution for ourselves 
with certainty that the constitution will be accepted and enforced. 

Our regret it that instead of adopting this straight course and throwing the 
responsibility upon the Indians to frame a constitution with necessary and satisfac- 
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tory safeguards for the ])rotection of the minorities and thus showing its own 
bonalides beyond doubt and cavil, the British Government befogged the main and 
moral issue by asking us to settle our dilferenees without telling us at the same 
lime that the result of such a settlement will be a free constitution for the country. 
It was for this reason Unit we felt compelled to concentrate on political issues and 
to refuse to consider the proposal for the expansion of the viceroy’s Executive 
Council before the question of India’s status as a free country with full right to 
Bclf-dcformination is settled to our satisfaction. 

The two pnurip organisations of which the Viceroy made reference in 
his statement, the Indian National Congress and the All-India Muslim League 
both declared that they aim at the independence for India and so far as I know 
there is no party or group in India which does not want full powers for India to 
manage her own affairs by whatever name or expression that freedom may be 
called or described. 'There is this fundamental unity in all parties in India 
and this is a universal urge of all Indians which the Congress embodied in its 
demand for a (dear declaration. 

'The resolution of the Muslim League is equally clear that it does not accept 
the Viceroy’s announcement and insists upon the clarification of the same and 
consideration denovo ot the question of Indian constitution. Eow then docs any 
communal difference stand in tlm way of clear recognition and declaration of the 
status as a free country ? Whatever differences there are relate not to India's 
but to certain oilier subsidiary matters which we are prepared to settle ourselves. 
Our proposed talks with Mr. Jiiinah will relate not to this fundamental position, 
but other subsidiary matters. 'The Congress has been insisting on, “constructive 
programme an essential ('lenient of which” as Mr. Jinnali recognises “is communal 
unity”. We propose to do our best to achieve the success of this essential 
programme, but the tact that, we aic still engaged in this most urgent work should 
not stand in the way of a clear declaration ot the kind demanded by us. All points 
of principle and detail for safeguarding the rights of the minorities have to be left, 
out to be Hel l led by Indians themesdves, which they will do to the satisfaction of 
all if once the British Government proves its own honafidcs by ceasing to meddle 
in our domestic aifaiis. 

Pandit Nehru’s Statement 

Pan<lit Jtupuharlal Nehru, issued the following statement, to the Press : — 

The Viceroy’s statement, issued last night has spirited me as it, conveys an 
cntiiely different, impression ot what transpired in Delhi from what I had gathered 
from contact with some ot the principal parties concerned. From his statement it 
would appear that the question to be considered was a communal one and he adds 
that “there remains to-day entire disagreement been representatives of the major 
political parties on fundamental issues.” 

This seems to me an entire misapprehension of the situation and I am not 
aware of any such disagreement, on fundamental issues. But there is a fundament¬ 
al disagreement, between the Congress and the British Government and it was 
because of this that, the Viceroy’s proposals could not be considered by us. The 
question before us was a political one and as such it was considered by all of us. 

It, was agreed between Mr. Jinnah and me that the communal ques¬ 
tion should be discussed fully, by us at, an early convenient, date. This did not 
affect the Viceroy’s proposals so long as the political difficulty was not got over. 

Hence it was not discussed in this connection. 

The crisis has arisen over a political issue, namely the European war and the 
declaration of India as a belligerent country. The Congress Working Committee 
asked for a statement, of war aims and how these were going to be applied to 
India. Subsequently a declaration was made by the British Government, through 
the Viceroy, and this was considered entirely unsatisfactory. As a result of this, 
the Congress felt that, it could not, associate itself with the war and called upon 
Congress Governments to resign. 

These resignations were offered and in some eases have already been accepted. 
All this had nothing to do with the communal situation. 

The Viceroy then suggests that the Congress and the Muslim League should 
come to an agreement in regard to the provincial field, consequent on which pro¬ 
posals for the centre would be considered. This suggestion, howsoever desirable 
at any other time, had no application to the present situation as we had voluntarily 
retired from the provincial field because of disagreement with the British Govern- 
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ment on vital matters of policy. Our withdrawal from the provincial Governments 
was in no way due to communal conflict. 

It was surprising therefore that the Viceroy should forget or ignore the basic 
issue and take our co-operation with I Britain for granted subject to minor changes. 
As Shri itajendra Prasad has stated in his letter “both Mahatma Gandhi and I 
missed at the interview any reference to the main and moral issue raised by the 
Congress about the clarification of war aims without which it was impossible for 
the Congress to consider any subsidiary proposal.” 

It must be remembered that this clarification does not affect the communal 
problem, and the proposal for a Constituent Assembly, as amplified by Shri 
Itajendra Prasad, in his intersiew with and letter to the Viceroy, also overcomes any 
communal objection. Does the Viceroy imagine that Mr. .linnah or the Muslim 
League are opposed to such clarificaliou or the declaration of India as a free country ? 
If so, I fear lie is very much mistaken. I found, to my pleasure, that in regard to 
objectives Mr. .linnah and I had a great deal in common. lie did not entirely agree 
with our approach to the political problem and so we decided to send separate answers 
to the Viceroy. Our talks removed many misapprehensions and brought us much 
nearer to each other than we had been for some years past. J am convinced that 
such difference as exists politically or communally, can he and will be got over. 
Even during the last week it was not any differences between Mr. .linnah and us 
that came in the way, but the fundamental difference between the British Govern¬ 
ment and us Let there lie no mistake about, this. No one stands in the way of an 
unequivocal declaration of war aims ami India’s freedom by the British Government 
except themselves, 'fill such a satisfactory declaration is made, other issues do not 
arise, and we cannot associate ourselves in any way with British policy. To drag 
the communal question m this straight issue is to befog people’s minds and divert 
them into wrong channels. 

Lord Zetland’s Slatcmont in House of Lords 

Making a statement in the House of Lords on the 14th. December 1939 Lord 
Zetland said : In spite of the efforts of German propaganda carried on by broadcasting 
and such other means, as arc open to (hem, the Princes and the people of India 
continue to express in no uncertain terms their detestation of the crimes of Nazi 
Germany against all laws of God and man. The Viceioy’s war purposes fund for 
which no appeal has so far boon made either by the Viceroy or by the Governors 
and which consists therelorc of voluntary contributions spontaneously made, 
amounts now f o a sum ol I'ToO.OOO. Among the contiibutions earmarked by tlicir 
donors for special purposes Your Lordships may be interested to know of the gift 
of .€7,:>(!<) by the Maharaja of Gomlal for the dependents ol those who were lost 
in the “Royal Oak”. You will have heard already of the munificent, gift of Jlis 
Exalted Highness the Ni/am of Hyderabad of Tl(\t,(K)0 to flic Air Ministry to 
provide a Hyderabad squadron for aerial warfare. Another special donation is a 
lakh of rupees by His Highness the Nawab of Rampur for motor ambulances, one 
only of the number of similar gifts. "These are but examples which it would be 
easy to multiply. Lord Zetland added “for the benefit of German propagandists who 
spend much time in explaining to the world the miserable plight of the Indian people 
under the rapacious tyranny of Great Britain I feel mo\ed to add a single example 
of the feelings of Indian peasantry themsehes in the matter. In one district of the 
Punjab, with a few people of wealth smong its residents, the Governor was recently 
handed a wholly unsolicited gift, of rupees seventeen thousand, all in currency 
notes, to aid in overthrowing Nazi Germany, Hucli things speak for themselves. I 
make a free gift of this item of information to the German gentleman known as 
Lord Haw Haw for inlcusion in bis next broadcast. A number of Princes have 
not been content to limit their financial assistance to lump sums of money, but 
arc contributing percentages of their incomes for the period of war. Home of them, 
with great fighting traditions behind them, have placed their forces at the 
disposal of llis Majesty and have shown keen anxiety themselves to play part in 
the actual field to battle ; a gesture, which is greatly appprociatcd by llis Majesty’s 
Government, even if it is not possible in the present, circumstances to take advan¬ 
tage of their desires in this regard. Oilers of additional battalions of troops over and 
above the State earmarked units have been made by Their Highnesses of Kashmir 
and Bikaner. Similarly among martial races, particularly in the Punjab, there has 
been a spontaneous and eager desire to enlist in the armed forces of the Crown. 

In the political field I regret to say that difficulties with which your lordships 
are familiar persist. In the Punjab and in the Bengal and in the Hind the 
53 
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Governments and legislatures are functioning normally and with success. In Assam, 
where the Ministry under a Congress Prime Minister resigned, an alternative 
Government under 8ir ^yed Muhammad Saadulla, a former Prime Minister has 
accepted office ; but in the remaining seven nrovinccs in which the Congress 
Ministries were in oflice, the administration has been taken over by the Governors 
with the result that wholly contrary to our desires the hands of the clock have 
been nut back thirty years to before the days of the Miuto-Morley constitution. I 
should add for the information of your lordships that the transition has been 
effected smoothly ; that there has been no reversal of policy in any important 
respect and that, broadly speaking, the measures promoted by the Ministries and 
assented to by the Legislatures before they resigned, are being given effect to by the 
Governor. Since 1 last addressed your lordships on the matter there has been a fur¬ 
ther meeting of the Working Committee of the Congress and a Luther statement of 
their position. There is a sentence contained in it, which I warmly welcome ; it 
runs as follows—“it is inherent in every form of Satyagraha’ that is to say passive 
resistance—‘that no clfort is spaied to achieve an honourable settlement with ail 
opponent.’ That 1 need hardly say is what we om selves most earnestly desire. 

What then, you may ask, stands in the way ? Not the least, of the obstacles 
is difference of opinion between the Congress and the Moslem League as to the 
relations of the Congress and what for want of butler term are described compen¬ 
diously as minorities. Thu nature of this dillerenec is well illustrated by another 
sentence in the most recent statement by the Congress Working Committee’,' which 
runs as follows—The Committee wish to declare that no communal considerations 
arise in meeting the demands of the Congress.’ 1 am sure they arc sincere in 
holding that belief; nevertheless, it is one which 11 is Majesty’s Government are 
unable tc share. In their view no constitution could be ca peeled to function 
successfully, which did not meet with the general assent of the minorities, who had 
to live under it. I am not, of course, in any way, intending to minimise the 
importance of such sections of the population as the scheduled castes, or indeed, 
of any other minority, when 1 say that by far the most important of the so-called 
minority communities are the Moslems. 1 am well aware that 1 need hardly say 
that there are Moslems to be found in the ranks of the Congress. Yet the fact 
remains that of the four hundred eighty-two Moslems elected to the lower 
Chambers of the Provincial Legislatures at the last general election only 2f> stood 
as Congressmen and Mr. Gandhi himself has stated that the All-India Moslem 
League is undoubtedly the largest organisation representing Moslems, though he 
also speaks of Moslem bodies, which deny its claim to represent them. 

There is a further consideration to be borne in mind. We speak of Moslems 
as a minority, because on a purely arithmetical basis they arc less in number than 
the Hindus. But they are a community of from eighty to ninety millions w’ith race 
memories of days, when for 200 years the Moghul dynasty ruled over a greater 
part of the Indian sub-continent. They have behind them a tradition of military 
service, which persists to this day and is exemplified by the high proportion, of the 
Indian army, which they fill. I have recalled these facts because they make it 
clear that minorities of Europe present us with no full analogy and God knows, 
minorities of Europe have been a source of sufficient trouble in the world of to-day. 

I observe that Mr. Gandhi himself in his paper u Harijan ” of November 25 
speaks of summoning a Constituent Assembly ‘subject to safeguards to tho satisfac¬ 
tion of minorities’ ; and he goes on to say—‘the expression, satisfaction of mino¬ 
rities, maybe regarded as vague. It can be defined beforehand by agreement.’ Wo 
too regard it as essential for constitutional advance by whatever means advance is 
to be obtained -that assent of minorities should be secured as far as is possible by 
agreement. But it is not within our power to impose an agreement upon them ; 
that can only be reached by Indians themselves. 

It was with a view to promoting discussion to that end between the leaders 
of the Congress and of the All-India Moslem League that they were invited by the 
Viceroy, not long since to meet one another, 

I would appeal to the leaders of the Congress as the largest and most powerful 
political organisation in India to endeavour to understand the difficulties which are 
responsible for the attitude of the All-India Moslem League. How great is the need 
for such an understanding is shown by the instruction issued a few days ago by 
the President of the All-India Moslems League to the Moslems throughout India 
to observe 22nd of this month as ‘Day of Deliverance and Thanksgiving that the 
Congress Governments ceased to function.’ I would equally appeal to the President 
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of the All-India Moslem League to consider the effect of such action upon the 
relations between the two communities generally and also between the Congress 
and the All-India Moslem League. Will they not call a truce in order that there 
may be free and friendly discussion between them with a view to reaching that 
agreement, of which Mr. Gandhi has written ? I derive some little encouragement 
from the report, which has reached me that Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and Mr. 
Jinn ah have arranged to meet one another for further discussion. 

That is all to the good and I venture to hope that they may cover a wide 
field for I am convinced that so long as the legislatures are divided on communal 
rather than on political linos so long will serious difficulty be experienced in the 
working of democratic* institutions with success. What we have to aim at is a 
state of affairs under which the legislator will think of himself as an Indian first 
and as Hindu or Moslem afterwards. When that has been achieved the greatest 
stumbling block in the way of India’s progress will have been removed. 

There are, of course, other matters which have to be taken into account. There 
is the defence of India, our obligations to the Princes and the position which our 
own people have built up in India by the enterprise of generations, to mention 
only some of them. But the supreme problem of the moment is that of minorities 
and it is for this reason that I coniine mysels to it this afternoon. 

Let me, however, conclude as I began with an asssurance to your lordships 
that., while there are these internal difficulties, they do not lessen the abhorrence with 
which men of all creeds and communities in India view the Nazi system against 
which wc have taken up arms. 1 have noticed an attempt on the part of the 
German propaganda department to propagate the idea that Indians should look 
to Nazi Germany for their freedom The conception of ‘Hitler the liberator’ is so 
grotesque as to bring a smile to the face of anyone except possibly a German and 
if Hitler and his assreiatos imagine that they may look lor aid from India they 
are heading for one of the greatest disillusionments of their lives. 

Pandit Nehru on Zetland’s statement 

Lord Zetland occupies a high office. But many of his recent utterances can 
hardly be termed responsible or helpful. I have no desire to discuss Mb latest 
speech in any detail, lie has raised some novel points and arguments and laid 
stress on the minorities question specially. No one in India can possibly ignore 
this question and all of us arc obviously desirous of solving it to the satisfaction 
of the various parties concerned. 

How is it to bo solved within the context of democracy ? Obviously, the 
fundamental principles governing any consideration of any aspect of the Indian 
problem are democracy and unity of India. The suggestion put forward by the 
Congress that all these matters should be decided by a Constituent Assembly meets 
in principle all the difficulties raised. This does not mean that all our problems 
are simple of solution or that there will not he complications and difficulties to 
face. But it does offer not only a suitable method but the only way within the 
context of democracy. The mass of people by adult suffrage elect their representa¬ 
tives ; all the principal minorities are represented and have a voice in the shaping 
of India’s future. In regard to their particular problems it may he said that a 
minority’s rights might he over-ridden by majority vote. That has been got over 
by the suggestion that such rights should be settled by agreements. If there is no 
agreement about a specific issue then the only proper course is to refer it to an inde¬ 
pendent arbitration such as the League of Nations or the International Court at the 
Hague. Nothing could be fairer than this and no minority can possibly object to it. 
It avoids the possibility of the majority forcing its will on a minority in regard to 
the minorities’ special rights and interests. It avoids also the absurdity of a 
minority imposing its will on a majority. The importance of the Constituent 
Assembly procedure is to get the real opinion of the masses, Hindus, Muslims, 
Bikhs etc., through their elected representatives. The question docs not arise then 
of who the Congress represents or the Muslim League or any other party. If 
these organisations command the confidence of the people their nominees will be 
elected to the Constituent Assembly. 

I agree with Lord Zetland that it is a little absurd to consider the Moslems 
in India as a minority. Not only their great numbers but the fact that in large 
areas of the country they are in a majority makes it clear that no minority question 
really arises. Ordinarily speaking, such numbers warrant no protection ub they can 
well look after their own interests. As a matter of fact, in predominantly Moslem 
areas like the Punjab, Bengal, Bind, the N. W, F. I\ and Baluchistan the minori- 
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ties are non-Muslims and many of them have demanded protection. If India is 
looked at as a whole these various factors balance one another and prevent 
misbehaviour of any religious or racial group. 

Lord Zetland unfortunately still thinks in terms of a bygone age and has a 
semi-feudal outlook on life. He docc not realise that new forces arc convulsing 
India. Even among the Muslims the mass of the people arc claiming their own 
rights from their upper class and sometimes their semi-feudal leaders. The 
problems of India arc essentially economic though a continuous attempt is made 
and has again been made by Lord Zetland to make them appear to be racial and 
minority problems. Lord Zetland possibly still thinks of the Princes of India as 
the hereditary rulers and of the Rajputs and other classes as the obvious military 
class. Rut things arc very different in the Tndia of to-day and all this attempt to 
hide the real issues cannot last, long in this dynamic situation. 

T can well understand the opposition of the British Government to the idea 
of the Constituent Assembly because such an Assembly necessarily puts an eml to 
Rritish Imperialism. Between the position of Indian nationalism and that of 
British imperialism there is no common factor. 11 the British (Government is 
unable to agree to India determining her future we arc equally unable to agree to 
the British Government, interfering in any way in such a decision. We agree to 
differ and the luture will decide whoso will prevails. There is no other way of 
having a free constitution to India and every other method involves a measure of 
dictation from abroad. The alternatives are, as previously stated, continuation of 
British domination and the development, sporadically or otherwise, of Sovietism in 
India. I do not know how the mass of Indian people will decide in the particular 
matter but T am prepared to leave it to them and take the risk. The days of small 
groups at the top deciding the laic of India cannot last. 

Sliri C. Rajagopalacliariar's Reply to Lord Zetland 

It is difficult to believe that with such ability of understanding as the Secretary 
of State undoubtedly possesses, lie could have missed otherwise than deliberately 
the principal point, in Gandhiji’s plea. Gandhiji asks for British help in the 
settlement of what has been called the communal differences, by terminating what, 
he has called the ‘sec-saw’ process which prevents settlement, lie has asked that 
Brit,in should not remain uncommitted but should decide once for all that, the 
quesaion oi the constitution of India be remitted t,o a duly elected Indian Assembly 
of Representatives of all communities, it being understood that, the interests of 
minorities should be safeguarded as far as possible by agreement rather than by 
majority vote. The Sceretaiy oi State pleads that, it, is not, within his power to 
impose an agreement and that ii could only be reached by Indians themselves. 

This is just, what, Gandhiji wants to be allowed to be clone, but it cannot be 
done if Britain refuses to commit, herself in any way but contents herself by asking 
the majority to make up with a minority, who, therefore, feel no call to be 
reasonable. Referring to Gandhiji’s suggestion that a Constituent Assembly should be 

summoned subject to safeguards to the satisfaction of minorities, Lord Zetland says 

that the British Government also regard it, as essential for constitutional advance, 
‘by whatever means it, is to be obtained,’ that the assent, of the minorities should be 
secured. The means makes all the difference for getting the assent of the minori¬ 
ties. The Secretary of State wants an agreement beforehand to be reached by party 
organisations and hesitates to agree to convene an assembly of elected representa¬ 
tives with an instruction to come to an agreement which shall be final and binding, 
essential For some- reason or other the British Government, turn the blind eye to the 
point,. 1 am glad that the Secretary of State has made it clear that 'so long as the 
legislatures arc divided on communal rather than on political lines, so long will 
serious difficulties be experienced in the working of democratic institutions with 

success.’ 1 hope that this observation which confirms the definite conclusion of the 

British Government in 10d, r ) docs not merely convey an explanation for refusing to 
go forward, but indicates a definite policy on the part of the British Government 
to foster nationalism as distinguished from the encouragement of communal 
divisions. It is heartening to read that the Secretary of State ‘warmly welcome’s the 
statement of the Congress Working Committee that before any Satyagraha is 
undertaken no effort would be spared to achieve an honourable settlement. He says 
that this was also the British Government’s most earnest desire. Let us hope that they 
are examining, therefore, the demand made for a definite commission to a duly elected 
ollicial body of representatives of the people of India to frame their own constitution. 
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All India Educational Conference 

Fifteenth Session—Lucknow—27th. to 30th. December 1939 

Tin-: Welcome Address 

The fifteenth session of the All-India Educational Conference commenced 
on tli© 27th. December 1929 in the Baradari Hall, Lucknow which was packed to 
overflowing with about live hundred delegates from all parts of the country and 
distinguished educationists and others. Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru inaugurated the 
Conference. 

It was impossible to displace English for sometime to come because of its 
unifying value to India, declared Dr. Rai Rajeahwar Bah , Chairman of the 
Reception Committee. Dr. Bali regretted that the first really popular Governments 
had resigned in a majority of the provinces. He said that whatever might be the 
short-comings of the Government of India Act, for the first time, the new Govern¬ 
ments had full and unfettered scope to formulate and carry out national policies 
in educational matters. He hoped that, before long, the popular Governments 
would come hack to office, and take the fullest advantage of these opportunities. 
The most pressing educational problem, Dr. Bali said, was the colossal waste of 
money, time and energy involved in the present educational system, lie emphasised 
that they had to rouse the peasant from liis stupor and give him the light of 
literacy. While recognising that a lingua franca was essential in the larger 
national interests, Dr. Bali pointed out that no province could afford to lose its 
provincial language. It was impossible, he observed, to displace the English 
language for sometime to come, ior none would dispute its unifying value to India, 
or deny that, it enabled them to maintain contact with world movements. However, 
it. was for the Conference to tackle this problem and to assign to various claimants 
their proper place in the scheme of national education. He strongly pleaded for 
the adoption of measures to stop educational wastage. Dr. Bali then proposed 
Sir IS. Badhakrishnan to the chair, and expressed gratification at having a scholar 
of such international repute to guide their deliberations. 

Mr. P, Hctthmlri associated himself with the welcome extended by Rai 
Rajeshwar Bali on behalf not, only of the numerous teaching organisations 
represented at the Conicience, but also of the entire teaching profession of India. 
The All-India federation of Educational Associations, he mentioned, kept, itself 
out, of politics, but he wished to assure the political leaders that it had always 
been the aim of the Federation to train the students to be worthy citizens of 
their Motheiland. lit 1 emphasised that there could bo no political advance in this 
count]y unless there was a happy and contended teaching profession. 

Bt. Nehru's Opening Speech 

Inaugurating the Conference, Bt. Jawaharlal Nehru said that he felt honoured 
that a body of learned men should have summoned him to tlicTr select gathering, 
lie felt attracted by their invitation. For, what was there more attractive and 

vital to-day than education ? 

Their objective in education was to train the rising generation for life. The 
idea of education had long been the improvement of the individual. But even 

that care of the individual must to-day he considered in terms of the mass of the 

people, or else the enlightened individual would be submerged in the unenlightened 
mass, “Can an individual” he asked, “truly advance, except in the rarest cases, if 
the environment that, surrounds him is pulling him back all the time ? This 
environment consists of inherited ideas, prejudices and superstitions which restrict 
the mind and prevent growth and change in a changing world.” 

Bt. Nehru made a strong plea for changing the environment. These were 
larger problems which could not come up before the Conference, and yet they 

affected education vitally, and all our educational efforts would be in vain if these 
problems do not find proper and early solution. All education, he stressed, must have 
a definite social outlook and must train our youth for the kind of society we wish 
to have. Bt. Nehru deplored the present-day social fabric, which was a decadent 
and dying thing. It, must give place to an order where they could think in terms, 
not of individual profit, but of the common good ; where individuals co-operate 
with each other and nations and peoples worked in co-operation for human 
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aclvanccmcinent; where human values counted for more. If this was the accepted 
ideal of our future society, then all our education must he fashioned to that end. 
and must not pay homage to anything that was against this conception of 
social order. Recently, observed Pt. Nehru, much thought had been give in India to 
educational progress and people’s minds were astir ami expectant. The Conference, 
he hoped, would consider the new l*asis scheme of education. The more lie studied 
it and watched it grow, the more fascinated he had been with it. Further 
experience would, no doubt, bring changes and variations, but he had little doubt 
that it was particularly suited to a poor country like India. 

Pt. Nehru dealt at length with the condition of the “millions of unhappy, 
sorrow-laden people with sunken eyes and hopeless look.” Yet he had always 
sensed the tremendous vitality of our people, and felt confident that they would 
pull themselves out of his miserable condition, and reeo\er the bright and happy 
and hopeful eyes that should be the birth-right of every individual. 

Concluding PI. Nehru said that it was pleasant for intellectual and 
enlightened people discuss calmly the affairs of a troubled and distant world ; 
but the troubled world was no longer distant, but threatened to envelop and 
overwhelm them. “The world is unpleasant ; let us realise it and then, like men, 
seek to change it- and make it a pleasanter, juster place for all of us to live in.” 

The Presidential Address 

The need for a national scheme of education in India, a scheme for the 
entire nation in all its stages, was stressed by Sir ti, Radhukrishman in his 
presidential add) ess. It was not. a matter for controuTsy, he said. Every 
progiessive country in the world made provision for sm-h a plan. 

Sir S. Uadhakrishnan said that the proveny and ba< kwardness of our country 
and the incidence of political subjection were responsible for the widespread 
illiteracy of our population and the limitation of our higher and technical education. 
AVitli the slow transfer of responsibility to the leadeis ol ilie people the question 
of education was assuming more importance, and the object of the conference 
was to deliberate and frame proposals for the consideration ol those in power. 

The different countries were provinces of a common Republic of Culture. 
There was no such thing as Proletarian Mathematics, or Nazi Chemistry or 
Jewish Physics. Science was cosmopolitan in its essence and reality; its range 
and area weic universal and not partisan or national. In education, they were 
above all polities. The fundamental principles of human development were 
the same. Rut, pointed out Sir S. RadliakrisJman, it was quite possible to impart 
through cducai oil a definite bias for developing a particular typo of human 
individual, as in the case of the Nazis, Fascists, Rolsheviks and Rritish, to lit into 
particular social schemes. “The melancholy spectacle of the world to-day, with 
its dementia of national hatreds and the cynical savagery with which nation is 
turned against nation and millions of young men arc ready to kill and get 
killed, showB the utter lolly of this mis-cducation. When we are told that wo 
arc English, Herman, Hindu or Muslim, we do not cease to be human beings.” 

“Nationalism,” declared Sir S. Radhakrishnan, “whatever may have been its 
justifications in times gone by, is to-day a dying creed.” 

The development of rapid means of communication, said Sir S. Radhakrishnan, 
and the changes effected by the Industrial Revolution required them to look upon 
the world as a single unit and make a real community of men possible. 

The tragedies of the world to-day, he continued, were due to the persistence 
of old habits of living in a new world where they had no meaning. What they 
had to fight against to-day was “a sick, acquisitive society with its uncoordinated 
economic enterprise and unjust social order, where the pride and the prosperity of 
a few arc built upon the shame and subjection of the many and nu unjust inter¬ 
national order which acquiesces in the degradation of many nations.” 

Sir S. Radhakrishnan said that “in the past, nationalism was a natural necessity 
and provided scope for the political, social and imaginative life of the people. 
India has its geography relating to the land which she occupies, and a history 
dealing with the traditions by wnich she lives. There are certain things without 
which wo cannot live, and certain values without which wc do not care to live. 
Theso values determine the life of the country more than heat and cold, more than 
the rivers and mountains. India symbolises a spirit, a character, a temperament, 
a destiny. She is not a racial identity nor does she embody religious unity. But 
hers is that attitude of mind, which stands for the reality of the Unseen and the call 
of the Spirit. This spiritual pattern has affected all those who have made India their 
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homo. According to this ideal, the aim of education”, Sir S. Radhakrishnan pro¬ 
ceeded, “is the freedom of the individual, the freedom to think and to adore, to dream 
and to meditate. Life manifests itself in the individual. He enjoys the thrills of 
his victories and suffers the anguish of his failures. In a civilised society the 
individual must, he able to practise his natural virtues of body, mind and spirit.. 
To serve and protect human creativeness is the end of all education. Our education 
has been more or less academic, and we arc trying to remould it in a moro 
practical way. “Widespread Basic Education requires teachers in arts and crafts and 
leaders of science and industry, which only a university can provide. 

“The charter of Hinduism, l Tat Twam Ast\ the Christian gospel of love and 
the Islamic concept of brotherhood make out that the fight for freedom and the 
development of the human personality cannot cease so long as the human soul is 
what it is. There arc no permanent obstacles to mutual understanding of different 
people, nothing to render their spirit incommunicable. The great function of our 
educational institutions is to develop and increase the sense of mutual understand¬ 
ing and confidence. 

“The story of mankind, the drama of his progress from chaos, disorder and 
barbarism to order, peace and humanity is a most thrilling one. The life of man, 
with its endless varieties of form and spirit., and the different ways in which human 
nature seems to express itself, its ambitious and adventures, its failures and oppor¬ 
tunities through all of which the unconquerable spirit of man, hoping, failing, 
striving, but gaining ground, generation after generation, never giving up the 
forward struggle, is a witness to tho creative spirit of man. Let us hold fast to 
the anchor, however much the winds may change, and the tides ebb and flow.” 

Resolutions—Lucknow—30th. December 1939 
Wajuuia Scheme Accepted 

The sectional meetings of the Conference was held from day to day till the 
30th. December, when one of the most important decisions of the Conference was 
the acceptance of the Wardha scheme of education, though in a modified form. 
The following resolution was passed 

‘This Conference recommends to the Government of India, the National 
Planning Committee and the Provincial and State Governments to adopt, the scheme 
of national education prepared by the National Education Scheme Committee of the 
All-India Federation of Educational Associations and approved by its Council, with 
the following modifications : — 

(]) That the stages of national education should be designed (1) pre-school 
education ; (2) basic or primary education ; (8) secondary education and (!) 
university education ; and should comprise courses for (2) (3) and (4) of seven 
years, four years ami three years respectively ; 

(2) That, the age of commencement of the basic or primary course should not 
be less than six years in any case ; 

(3) That the pre-school course should be for pupils below six or seven years 
as tlie case may be ; and 

(4) That provision should be made for the following courses'also in secondary 
Bchools in addition to the courses already recommended : (1) general and teachers’ 
training and (2) general and pre-medical. 

Principal Sesharfri declared that, his ambition was to sec a teachers’ organisation 
in India which would be as formidable as similar organisations in England or 
America. He said that the teachers’ trust should be discharged with honour and 
dignity. Teachers should acquire the qua'ity of leadership. He proposed to devote 
himself to the cause of education after he had retired from active work. 

The session of the Conference then concluded. 



All India Muslim Educational Conference 

Fifty-second Session —Calcutta—29th. to 31st. December 1939 

The Welcome Address 

The fifty-second annual All-India Muslim Educational Conference began 
its three-day session at Mohamed Ali J’ark, Calcutta on the 29lh. December 1939 
under the presidentship of Nawab Kamal Yar Jung Bahadur, of Hyderabad. 
The meeting opened with a recitation from the Holy liuoran and the Bingiug 
of the Moslem National Anthem of t^ir Mahomed Iqbal. 

Welcoming the delegates, the hon. Mr. A. K . Far.lul Huq , Chief Minister 
o r Bengal, Chairman of the Reception Committee, surveyed the educational progress 
and acliieN ements f the community since Lsyb, when the Conference was founded 
by Sir Bjed Ahmad Khan. The part, played by the Aligarh Movement in national 
regeneration was, lie said, eminently great and glorious. It, was perhaps the most 
successful organised national achievement of renascent Muslim India. Had thero 
been no Aligarh, Mr. Fazlul Huq added, there would have been no Muslim League 
and no Modern Muslim India as an independent cultural unit in the body politic of 
tliiR country. Mr. Huq observed that the need for the All-India Muslim Educational 
Conference in Modern India was never greater than to-day to safeguard the cultural 
unity and educational progress of the community as a whole. He strongly pleaded 
for the ideal ot cultural autonomy and educational freedom of Indian Muslims. 

Criticising the AVr.rdha Scheme, Mr. Huq said, “Mr. Candhi is the real author 
of the Wardlm Scheme of Basic Education. Every Muslim as a Muslim is a 
supporter of the ideal of universal piimary education, but. the Wardlia Scheme is 
not the last, word on the subject. 1 fully and frankly criticised the scheme in my 
presidential address delivered last year at the Batna session of this conference. I 
still stick to my view. Wardha is being converted into the centre of a new religion 
or philosophy of life, and the Wardha Scheme into its cultural vehicle, just as the 
Congress has been turned into its political machine. By refusing to provide for the 
religious education of Muslim l>oys and girls as an integral pail of the school 
course and at the same time basing the entire education and its ideal on the 
(Jandhian teachings of Ahimsa dharma and satyagraha dharma, and the in¬ 
culcation of the idea that no religion is better than another, the supporters of the 
Wardha Scheme seek to de-Islamise Muslim boys and girls in the most important 
and formative period of their intellectual lives. I want to declare from this plat¬ 
form that as long as Muslims are true to Islam, they will resist this plan of 
denationalising Muslims. The Muslims will not tolerate any scheme or plan, of 
which religions teaching and Islamic traditions are not, the basis, and the language 
and medium of which 1ms not been fully and freely approved by the committee and 
in the actual administration and working of which tjj,c Muslims have not secured 
effective representation. The Muslims will never barter away their cultural autonomy, 
educational freedom and religious independence for any system of free education 
which is calculated to undermine the foundations of their nationality.” 

Mr. Muhammad Hubibur Rahman Khan Sherwani , honorary secretary of 
the All-India Muslim Educational Conference, Aligarh, proposed Nawab Kamal 
Yar Jung Bahadur to the chair. 

Seconding the motion, the hon. Mr. H. S. Sahrawardy , Minister, Bengal 
Government said : “If there is one thing which the Muslim community craves it is 
education and still more education. From our very childhood, we have imbibed 
the doctrine that it is the duty of Muslims not only to be educated themselves, but 
to educate others. Under these circumstances, it is a tragedy so far as the Muslims 
are concerned that 'they have not got those facilities for education for which they 
crave. The All-India Muslim Educational Conference merely translates that burn¬ 
ing desire for education into action, and provides the medium for those who are 
desirous of taking part in the movement for better and universal education. We 
know to what extent the Muslims of Bengal are anxious to get educated and to 
educate their children, and to forego many rights and claims if this can be 
secured for them. But this education must be one that proceeds on right lines, viz, 
an education which will be based on their religion, the moral dictates inculcated 
by Islam, and on their culture and their history aud which will inspire them with 
54 
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the ideals for which Muslim religion stands. In Nawab Kamal Yar Jung Bahadur 
wc have a great patron of learning and of education, and if is tit and proper that 
he should be chosen to guide this conference in its deliberations when the educative 
necessities of the Muslims of India arc becoming more and more insistent.” 

The Presidential Address 

Nawab Kamal Yar Jung Bahadur , in his presidential address suggested that, 
a small committee should be entrusted with the task of framing a scheme of 
Muslim education and offered to bear the committee’s expenses himself. 

Making a general survey of education in India, the President, said that, the last 
two-and-a-half years lmd shown that in the provincial legislatures a majority party 
could easily lie formed from a single religious community, and that, if it so pleased 
it could swamp the entire province with its own culture, born of its religion. “I 
know full well” he continued, that the Muslims, as a community, are not satisfied 
with the schemes of education which have, of late, pressed themselves on their atten¬ 
tion from diverse quarters. Of one thing however. 1 am certain, that in the days 
which face us, no sjste.m of education will command our approval which neglects to 
develop in us all those qualities, intellectual, spiiitual and moral, which distinguish 
us as custodians of the spirit and culture of Islam, which has a mission of its 
own to fulfil for the uplift, of mankind, 

“There arc are two primary objectives which every system of education for the 
Moslems should attempt to achieve firstly, the the preservation of the 
distinguishing features of Moslem culture ; and secondly, the consolidation of the 
Muslim social order.” The President sugg^tod that a small committee, of perhaps 
three members, should tour the country, consulting lo'-al educational and economic 
experts at each centre, and frame a scheme of education based on the knowledge 
gained from these consultations. “It should he the concern of this committee,” he 
said, ‘‘to determine to what extent and in what particular subjects of study a 
common syllabus for all, Muslims and non-Muslims, is permissible, and in what 
subjects an autonomous provision for the Muslims would he needed. It should also 
he the task of the committee to suggest- what statutory machinery would he needed to 
guarantee the satisfactory working of such provision. 

In conclusion, the President appealed for the re-adoption of ‘‘the great institution 
of Zakat,” which was at present miserably neglected. It they could hut act up to 
this fundamental tenet of Islam, the problem of financing schemes for the educa¬ 
tional and economic uplift of the Muslim masses would he easily solved. 

Islamic Ideal & Nationalism 

The contribution of Islam to the growth and development of nationalism in the 
world was dealt with at length by the hon. Mr. Azizul Hague, Vice-Chancellor 
of the Calcutta University and speaker of the Bengal Legislative Assembly, presid¬ 
ing over the Islamic Culture section of the Conference in the afternoon, 

Islam, he said, did not accept nationalism as the final evolution in the history 
of man. An international outlook had ever been the ultimate ideal in Islam. Yet, 
nationalism had always been accepted as the immediate objective. Pie declared that 
every Muslim was a patriot to his last breath. They claimed India as the land of 
their birth, even though there were people who would not hesitate to treat them as 
guests and foreigners. They w<5re Indians and children of the soil, as much as any 
one else. 

The recognition and vindication of the principle of equality had been the very 
fundamental characteristic of Islamic ideal and outlook, observed Mr. Haque. 
From its very inception, Islam had been a great democratising process, and Islam 
and its Prophet preached the principles of equality and democracy as the basis df 
human relationship. 

To-day, democracy might have been temporarily eclipsed in some countries of 
the world, hut, the day was not far off when democracy would once again break 
through the clouds. When that day came, it was the spirit of Islam which would 
come to the rescue of an aggrieved world. 

Mr. Azizul Haque added that in that scheme of human affairs, there was no 
place for the steam-roller type of democracy which did not take into consideration, 
the cultural, political and social rights of the minorities. Islam stood for justice] 
equality and fairplay for all, and as such any form of government, democratic or 
otherwise, which did not adequately and effectively guarantee these fundamental 
rights to the minorities had no place in Islamic thought. 
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Resolutions 

The Confernoe passed a resolution requesting the authorities of the various 
universities in India to establish a department of Islamic History and Culture, and 
appreciating the efforts by the Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University to estab¬ 
lish such a department in the University of Calcutta. 

Prof. IIarown Khan Sherwani, of Osmania University, in moving the resolution, 
said that it was strange that, although the Indian universities had to cater for the 
needs of both Muslims and non-Muslims inhabiting their provinces, some of them 
had not taken any hoed of the necessity for teaching the history of Islam and 
Islamic Culture. 

By a resolution moved by Dr. Ahdul Aziz Puri , of Aligarh University, the 
Conference congratulated the Government of Bengal on having included Islamic 
History and Islamic Philosophy among the subjects for competitive examinations 
and requested the (lovernment of India and other Provincial Governments to include 
these subjects in their respective competitive examinations. 

Resohitions —Second Day—Calcutta—30th. December 1939 

The second day s session of the Conference commenced this morning 
with Sir Muhammad Saadulla, Premier of Assam, in the chair. In his 
presidential address, Sir Muhammad Saadulla urged the spread of education 
and advised the audience not to forget the influence of environment. In 
other words, in a place where agriculturists predominated, agriculture should form 
part of their curriculum. The last factor in the spread of education, from the 
speaker's personal experience in Assam, was that there should be a large number 
of Muslim teachers in schools so that the would-be student might be encouraged 
and induced to take to higher education. 

University for Frontier 

The Conference passed a number of resolutions, by one of which it requested 
the Governments of India and the North-West Frontier Province to eslablish a 
university in the Frontier Province in view of the special needs of the people of 
that province. 

The Conference also resolved that in view of the educational backwardness of 
the Muslims of Bengal, the Government of Bengal be requested to provide adequate 
facilities and linances for the purpose of encouraging talented young Muslims in the 
prosecution of their higher and technical education in India and abroad. 

The Conference regretted that no provision had been made in the province of 
Bengal for free and primary education up to this time and it requested the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal to make arrangements for the same at an early date. 

Lastly the Conference recommended to the Government that in rural areas 
agriculture should form part of the school curriculum and in urban areas handi¬ 
craft should be included in the general curriculum. 

Addressing the Conference on “Our Educational Ideal”, Mr. Mazhar 
Ali said that the scheme of education should bo a comprehensive one 
covering every phase of Muslim activity from the cradle to the grave. By this he 
meant that the educational part of their life, their professional life and their 
public life should all be controlled by a scheme which should make life complete. 
War dim Scheme Criticised 

The Wardha scheme of education came in for much criticism when the 
Conference assembled for the night session under the Chairmanship of Nawab Kamal 
Yar Jung Bahadur. Nawab Sardar Yar Jung Bahadur, General Secretary of the 
Conference, moved a resolution disapproving of the Wardha scheme and suggesting 
the appointment of a small committee with Nawab Kamal Yar Jung Bahadur as 
Chairman to formulate a comprehensive scheme of education which would suit the 
requirements of Muslims in the various provinces. The committee will tour the 
provinces, consult local educationists and economists and submit its report to tho 
Central Standing Committee for the next annual session of the Conference. Local 
committees will be appointed in the various provinces to collect materials and data 
for the information of the committee. 

The resolution was supported by Mr. A, K. Fuzlul Huq , Premier of Bengal. 

Education of Muslim Women 

A strong plea for the propagation of education among Muslim girls and women 
was made by Dr. M . Bazlur Rahman, Principal of the Ismail College, Bombay, 
presiding over the Female Education Section of the Conference in the afternoon, 
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Dr. Rahman said that under the changing political conditions of India to-day, 
they had not only to concentrate on producing good mothers, but also good citizens. 
He added that the schools that had recently been started were mainly instructional 
institutions ; institutions which would prepare women for earning an independent 
living were also needed. 

The Conference was strongly of the opinion that the social and economic needs 
of the country in general and Muslims in particular demanded that a definite bias be 
created in favour of the study of domestic science in all stages of girls’ education. 
The Conference, therefore, made the following recommendations to Educational 
Boards and Universities and Provincial Governments : (A) provision should he made 
in all girls’ schools for teaching domestic science as a compulsory subject for all 
students; (B) Matriculation courses should be so revised that domestic science 
might be made compulsory for girls in lieu of a subject less useful to them ; (0) 
students who might wish to prosecute the study of domestic science for the Inter¬ 
mediate or B. A. examinations should be allowed to offer it and provision be made 
for its study in all colleges. 

The Conference recommended to the Government of Bengal that adequate 
recurring and non-recurring grants be given to all girls’ schools to encourage 
individual enterprise regarding the establishment of schools. 

The Conference considered it necessary to start an endowment fund for tin 
purpose of awarding stipends to encourage education among girls. It urged that 
the Muslims of Bengal should take the necessary action in this matter. 

Resolutions— Third Day—Calcutta—31st. December 1939 
Plka for Industrial Training 

The Conference held a short, session in the afternoon under the chairmanship 
of Mr. Abdul lJaxan of Aligaih. The deliberations related to questions relating 
to the economic and social reforms for the Muslim community. 

The President, in his speech, regretted that. Muslims were not. taking any 
interest in commerce and industry but were hankeiing after Government services. 
“If wc could reform our character and train ourselves we would he able to produce 
much better citizens in future. The basis on which our social litc depends is 
our relationship with our fellow-being.” He advised the people to acquire the 
habit of honest dealing. 

The Conference resolved that apart from education through the medium of 
books it was necessary that, young men should be trained in industry and handicraft 
and that efforts should be made to raise funds to that end. 

Meeting again at night, the Conference passed the annual report of the 
Secretary and concluded at midnight. 


The Convocation Addresses 

S. N. D. Thackersey Women’s University 

The following is the text, of the Convocation Address delivered by the 
Hon’ble Mr, B. CL Kher , Premier and Minister of Education to the Government 
of Bombay, delivered on the 1st. July 1939, at the Bhrccmati Nathibai Damodher 
Thackersey Indian Women’s University, Bombay 

Revered Mahatmaji, Mr. Chancellor, Members of the Senate, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, 

When some days ago, Lady Thackersey invited me to deliver an address to 
you on the Convocation Day, she told me that it was Mahatmaji’s wish that I 
should do so and also that I should speak to you in Gujarati. Entertaining the 
great regard which I do both for Mahatmaji and for this University, I could not 
refuse what was almost, a command, nor did 1 wish to do so. I am, however, 
painfully conscious of the fact that 1 am not worthy of the high honour you have 
conferred upon me, and I cannot offer you such ricn fare as has been provided on 
these occasions in the past. 

My first duty is to congratulate you on the excellent progress which you have 
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made during the year which has just closed. The Bombay College and the Kanya* 
shala show a steady increase in the number of pupils and the results have been 
satisfactory. If you will be able to start a hostel, I am sure there will be a still 
greater increase in the number of the students. The total number of students 
studying in your affiliated schools also shows an increase of nearly 200 which is a 
matter for satisfaction. I must also congratulate you upon the fact _ that your 
graduates have now obtained from the Government of Bombay recognition of their 
merit on the same footing as those of the Bombay University. I must know that 
neither the intrinsic value of a person not his usefulness to society depends upon 
the esteem in which he is held by what we call the world. It is true that rank 
is but the guinea stamp,” and yet in a society constituted as ours is to-day, it can¬ 
not be denied that the economic factor plays such an important part that national 
education is only too frequently judged by the money value it can command in 
the market. I can well appreciate the anxiety of your governing body, therefore, 
to obtain statutory recognition for your University from Government. I can only 
express the hope that all the difficulties in your way may soon be removed and 
that you may be able to obtain recognition in the near future. All that Govern¬ 
ment can do to help to bring about this end, we shall endeavour to do. As you pro¬ 
bably know, with a view to ensuring a high standard of efficiency among your 
graduates the University authorities have recently appointed a small committee 
consisting of the representatives of the Bombay Government and the University to 
suggest modifications in the course of study to suit modern needs and at the same 
ti.tjc make the University retain its distinctive features rr a women’s University. 
And in order to enable the University to extend its activities, Government have 
abo sanctioned an annual recurring grant of lis. 5,(XX) for the University with 
effect from the current year. 

The influence of women is one of the most important factors in social reform. 
A negative or obstructive attitude on the part of women is bound to be a great hind¬ 
rance to real progress in any direction. Although a great number of women remain 
in the domestic sphere, there are some who wish to enter upon a vocational train¬ 
ing, and the main point is that whatever their occupations, domestic or other, 
women must be trained to a more enlightened outlook and their capacities developed 
so that their collective opinion may be on the side of intelligent progress. It is, 
therefore, necessary to cncouuige women’s and girls’ education and to remove as 
far as possible the disparity which exists in the education of men and women. It 
is the policy of the Bombay Government to remove this disparity as fast as possible. 

The two distinctive features of your University are (1) that instruction is 
imparted tin nigh the medium of regional languages and not in English as in most 
oilier Universities and (2) that the courses of study are so framed as 1o suit the 
different roles played by men and women in the social economy of the country. 
About the first, 1 can only say that you put into practice twenty-three years ago, 
what modern educationists almost unanimously agree is necessary*and essential. As 
to the second, 1 find that many of your past convocation addresses have dwelt at 
length on the moot question ot co-education, on its advantages and disadvantages. 

J do not propose to uo so this evening. It is enough for me to say that I feel 
that your University fills a distinct need of society, that the merit of its services 
cannot be fairly judged by the number of your Graduates or the Matrieulutes who 
pass from your institutions, but by the aims and ideals for which you stand and 
the principles which you practise. It is very necessary that wo keep these clearly 
in mind or else we arc likely to turn towards a wrong path. 

The other day I was reading a book called “Our Freedom and its results” by 
five eminent English women each of whom has contributed a chapter on the changes 
in public life, changes in law, changes in employment, changes in morality and 
changes in social life respectively in England. The last two provide food for 
thought for those who are anxious to introduce all that the West has tried, and 
that goes under the name of progress, into our lives. To have their equal status 
recognised, to win their freedom, was the objective of the women’s movement in 
England ; but now that freedom has been achieved, as Mrs. Hamilton, an ex-M. P. 
observes, “women entering on their heritage of freedom find that in a very large 
proportion of cases, it means insecurity, anxiety and unemployment.” Miss Neilans, 
who is the Secretary of the Association for Moral and Social Hygiene, has also the 
following observation to make : “It is a queer commentary on civilisation that just 
at the time when science and invention have made every form of agriculture and 
manufacture so productive, when there is plenty for all, the difficulties of securing 
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a livelihood and the uncertainty of being able to provide for children have 
knocked the heart out of parenthood etc.” What is necessary for us, therefore, is 
not to be caught in the wave of every movement which we read about in other 
countries but to make a careful study of the conditions of our country and its 
culture, its ancient civilisation and its needs for the future and thus proceed by a 
well thought out scheme of education, to prepare our future generations of men 

and women for the life which we would desire them to live so that if not rich, 

they may be at least wise, happy and noble. 

What the late Sir Vithaldas That*kersey, to whom this University 
owes such a great deal, valued in your educational system, as distinguished from 
othors, was that the curriculum had for its object ‘‘the giving, in addition to 
literary education, of such training as would prepare your students for their life as 
practical wives and mothers and in case of necessity to maintain themselves in an 
independent position.” 

I do not wish to deny to women the very highest rank or destiny that is open 

to man. Woman should he as free to choose her mode of life as man. Why then, 

one might ask, this insistence on wife-hood and mother-hood in the case of girls ? 
Must we compel all our girls, even our .lanabais and Miras, who have a call for 
divine service and the uplift of humanity, to marry ? That is not the intention. 
When we devise a system of education for men or for women wc think of the 
average type, and of what life principally demands from each. Says Lceky : “The 
main object of human life is the full development and useful employment of what¬ 
ever powers we possess”. We have no grounds to suppose that, so far as mental ability 
is concerned, however individuals may vary, there is any inequality between the sexes, 
the question of the equal mentality of the two sexes is no longer disputed, and 
differences in high mental ability are generally considered to exist among individuals 
rather than between the sexes : out no conclusive study has been made concerning 
the emotional differences or the native inclinations of boys and girls.” (Kasuya). 
We ought to provide a suitable kind of education for conditions in which the 
vast majority of our women are hound to live while affording ample scope for the 
genius of those who vary from the type and I believe your University aims at 
providing such education for all who enter its portals. 

The status of women has improved considerably during recent years 
in our own country, as it has in others. As Mill has observed, the long¬ 
standing subjection of women in many countries was due to the fact that 
status in the early stages of society depended upon physical might. This is 
now changing and mere brute force is no longer the determining factor of 
stains, personal or national. We must realise that co-operation and not ruthless 
competition must be our aim in adjusting human relations. This holds good in 
the matter of economic adjustment of men's and women’s occupations in life. 
While there should be no objection to women becoming stenographers, chauffeurs, 
police guards and doing any other works they desire, we cannot forget the fact 
that for the bulk of women motherhood and house-hold work arc bound to continue 
to be the more important, nay, the most important part of their work in life. If 
this is so, our educational system must mould itself according to tfur needs. 

Hitherto he educational course has been divided into three stages, Primary, 
Secondary and Univeisitv. Primary education is for training in the fundamental 
educational 1 n; esses and University education is for specialised work. The task 
of secondary education is supposed to be to afford a liberal education. Until 
recently, there existed in England two distinct educational ladders, one for the 
masses and the other for the classes. With rare exceptions, no transfer was possible 
from one system to the other. The rapid growth of a democratic spirit and new 
faith in the worth of the individual have brought about a revolutionary change 
in educational policy in England and to-day secondary education is no longer 
reserved for the classes only. We should take note of this change in framing 
our educational system. As you will have observed, the Wardha scheme of 
education aims at providing primary education to each citizen and its standard 
is to be at least that of tho Matriculation minus English. This education, it is 
intended, should be free, universal and compulsory and should be imparted 
through the medium of the mother-tongue. It has already taken count of the 
modern tendency in Europe to democratise education so as to have one unitary 
system of education, as far as possible, both for the masses and the classes. 

What should be our objective in a girl’s education ? The complex demands, 
which modern life makes of education, have given rise to problems which have 
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been roughly grouped by educationists under the following heads : (1) Academic 
education (2) Vocational education (3) Health education (4) Social and Civic 
education (5) Education for leisure (6) Education for the Homo and pervading all 
these (7) Character education. What is generally known as liberal education must 
not only expand the scope of knowledge, but develop the critical mind and deepen 
the appreciation of what life oilers. Everything turns on our relation to life, what 
we believe to be its purpose and on the conditions in which we find ourselves, for 
unless we have a clear notion of these, how can we prepare for life ? Each 
country must, therefore, evolve its own educational system. We cannot merely 
imitate what has been found suitable in other countries by other people, 
in other conditions and surroundings. What are our conditions so far 
as education is concerned 7 The following description will givo you a 
rough idea. My apology for quoting is frankly that I could not put it in 
better words myself. In a fine article entitled “A critical examination of the Edu¬ 
cation of Women”, we find that Mr. Saiyadain tells us that “in British India alone 
there are about 13,000,000 girls of school-going age for whose education there is 
no provision 1 Only 10 per cent of the girls of school-going are (between ages of 
0 and 1) as against 50 per cent of the hoys, arc actually in attendance in schools, 
most of which arc but poor apologies for educational institutions. If the Govern¬ 
ments were seriously to tackle this Problem, they would require more than 300,000 
additional teachers, yet only 1.300 teachers are now being trained each year. Again 
the education of girls is characterised by the same wastage which arrests the spread 
of literacy among boys. Indeed, it is even more acute because early marriage and 
other social factors are responsible for the premature withdrawal of the majority 
of girls joining the first class actually complete the primary course. This means 
that in the case of more than 83 per cent of the girls at school, there is no cer¬ 
tainty whatever that permanent and effective literacy is being achieved. The strong 
presumption would be that a very large majority of them are unable to read or 
write ; and what is more, in the absence of village libraries, the remainder are 
likely to relapse into illiteracy. The final implications arc equally distressing. The 
amount of money now spent on girls’ education is only 14 per cent, of the meagre 
sum spent on hoys’ education. The total cost of providing schooling for girls of 
educable age who are not at school would, at the rate of Rs. 10 per girl, approxi¬ 
mates to .010,000,000 per annum.” 

Tie observes further that “the general public has failed to evince sufficient 
keenness about the education of girls. There ave still sections of the people, who, 
on psoudo-i digious grounds or from conservatism, are actively opposed to all 
education tor girls ; and there are others who are at best apathetic. But we cannot 
dismiss this opposition as unworthy of consideration ; for it has to be recognised 
that the type of education generally provided for girls has failed to capture the 
imagination or win the goodwill of the people at large. It has been, generally 
speaking, a poor copy of the education imparted to boys, reproducing faithfully and 
sometimes exaggerating, its objectionable features. It has been too bookish, too 
academic, too remote from the environment and cultural needs of the people ; it 
also lays the same undue stress on the study of English at the cost of other 
useful subjects and skills, and it sacrifices, in the interest of pseudo-literary 
culture, the real objectives of a harmonious, comprehensive and psychologically 
suitable education. In rural areas, in particular, parents are generally of the 
opinion that the education of girls will not do them much good, largely because 
there is no outlet, in the life of the average village for the kind of book knowledge 
now acquired by the girls. Their schooling does not adjust them successfully to 
their environment, nor does it enable them to become better villagers. In the 
larger towns and cities, however, there is an increasing demand for the education 
of girls, which gives them a better social status and also, to some extent, adds to 
their value in the marriage market. But here, too, the results have been generally 
disappointing, in that higher and secondary education has tended to produce what 
some People slightingly call “society butterflies,” whose values arc marred by 
their education and who are obsessed by an unwarranted sense of superiority. 
They aie unable, and often unwilling, even to do the ordinary work of the 
household. Many of them regard such work as derogatory and develop, instead 
extravagant habits and interests.” * 

In these conditions what must we do ? The Central Advisory Board of 
Education had in 1936 appointed a committee to consider the question of primary 
education which is to-day of supreme importance, because unless we have universal 
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primary education, our higher educational institutions arc bound to continue to 
fee in an attenuated condition. The questions of the curriculum and of the essential 
content of the syllabus for girls have been engaging the attention of our 
educationists, and 1 have great hopes that we shall soon be able to transform the 
present depressing conditions by giving to female education the first place of 
importance in our Scheme of Education. We have a very uphill task before us. 
In taking the lion’s share in performing it, the graduates of your institution 
will have an opportunity to justify the hopes and ambitions of the founder of this 
University. There is a demand lor trained women teachers and for women 
workers in the several spheres of social reconstruction, which the national 
Govern merit has undertaken in spite of the difficult political limitations and 
surroundings in which the present constitution has placed it. In this great 
work of social regeneration, we need the assistance and the devoted service of a 
number of selfless and enlightened women. 'To dispel ignorance, and spread correct 
ideas, to remove untouchability, to improve tlio insanitary conditions of life in 
our villages and render medical assistance, to assist in making prohibition a 

complete success, to spread the message of Swadeshi and communal harmony, to 
bring up and educate our young geneiation on right lines,—hcic is work enough 
for the most indefatigable spiiil. \Yo ha\e before us the example of Maharshi 
Karve who has devoted a whole life time to the cause of women’s emancipation 
and education. We have fortunafely m our midst to-day, the inspiring 

presence of Mahatma Gandhi . If these fail to convey to the 

young graduates, who have passed this year, the message which they need, and 
to inspiio them to lead a life of sur\ice and sacrifice, no words that 1 can utter 
can convey it. India is known to be a country whose supreme interest is in 
religion. A great thinker lias observed, ‘’ll 1 have a religion its first precept is 
that we shall seek truth faithfully’’ and 1 would say with Emerson “God oilers 
to every mind its choice between truth and repose. Take which you please—you 

can never have both.” May our »hoice be riuht and in the inkiest of the 

motherland. May the example ot the noble and selfless teachers, past and 
present, of our country guide us aria lit. 

1 thank you for the gieat honour you have done me. 


The Gurukul University Convocation 

The following is the text of the Don vocation Addicss delivered by Lohmtjmk 
Shri M. S . Amuj at the Gurukul Visliva Vidyalaya, Kangri on the 24th. March 
1940 :— 

I wish at the very outset to thank you sincerely for the great honour you 
have done in asking me to deliver a Convocation Speech of the Gurukal Vishwa 
Vidyalaya, Kangri this year. Several distinguished public men, educationists and 
Scholars have come to perform this pleasant function in the previous years. I 
was therefore very much hesitating to accept the invitation which was so kindly 
extended to me on your behalf by my friend Prof. India. 

I ultimately accepted it however as I felt that I would he able to come in 
direct contact at least for a short, time with the philanthrophic souls who have 
dedicated their lives to the service of the sacred cause of education and the 
preservation of the most precious learning handed down to us as a valuable legaev 
fey the Rishis from times immemorial. A dip in the holy waters of the Ganges 
is described as sufficiently potent to cleanse the body and the mind of all the 
sins committed in the life. 1 believe that the association with the saintly persons 
has undoubtedly the cflicacy of lifting up the mind from the sordid to the serene, 
from the terrestrial to the celestial and from the material to the spiritual planes! 
Although I had no misgivings that I had very little to teach, I felt that there 
was a great opportunity for me to learn something. The temptation proved too 
strong to resist. I yielded to the pressure of Prof. Indra, and you find me here 
in your midst. 

Sir, on no subject have learned men waxed so eloquent and have been so 
vocal as on the ideals of education, its aims and so on. It would be a modest 
and moderate estimate if I say that not less than 1000 learned scholars in the 
civilised world deal with the subject of education in some form or other in their 
addresses every year. The only redeeming feature is that all of them do not 
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speak in the samo language, therefore most of the speeches are unintelligible and 
remain unnoticed by people not knowing the language. If all of them were to 
be read, by one individual, he will have to read not less than three speeches a 
day. There will be hardly time enough for that student to be attentive even to 
the physical needs and requirements of his body. When such a problem is 
presented to us in all seriousness, I am inclined to regard that when God is said 
to have confounded the tongues of men, it was a blessing in disguise of curse. 
If the whole world would have spoken the same language if would have been 
impossible even for the most advanced country to maintain an uptodatc library 
anywhere. 1 very much doubt whether a common language throughout the world 
would have really conducted to the general happiness of mankind and promotion 
of community of interests or worked otherwise. 

Without being pedantic I think that any educational system which is worthy 
of recognition must have certain definite objects to pursue and achieve. A 
purposeless system of education will only turn out young men who are unable 
to play any useful part in the world after they come out of their Alma-Mater. 

The system of education which prevails in almost all the Universities established 
in India is io my mind one without any definite purpose in view. The system 

leaves no imprint on the mind or the heart of the recipient. His mind after 
having gone through a course of education over Io or 10 years is like a clean 
slate on which anything can be written. It is a mind which can be subjugated 
and brought under its fascinating control or spell by any author who knows how 
to wield his pen with facility and express himself in a fascinating style, 
lie is not, at all inclined to question the author and challenge his conclu¬ 
sions. Rut those who are brought up in the school of education which 

had never placed before the young boys any ideal of the purpose of human exis¬ 
tence or human dignity and human responsibility, have really no mental, moral or 
spiritual convictions by which they should be able to judge the observations of 
the authors whom they happen to read. Most of their reading is for recreation and 
little if any lor serious study. The result is that the Indian educated youth on 
the cvpiry of the period of his graduation generally moves with a vacant mind, 
unable to know what he is, what he should be, what is his mission in life and 
what is his goal. He does not know where to go and what to do. He is a with 
no vision, no spirit of adventure and no initiative. Like a baby he still stands in 
need of spoon-feeding. Some one must provide him with the means of maintenance 
or else he will starve. It is an extremely pitiable and deplorable picture. But 
that is a reality to which it is no use to be blind. 

Having dins drawn a rough sketch of the evil consequences of a purposeless 
system of education, I will like to make a few observations as to the nature of 
the purpose which any educational system must be designed to serve. 

Education, in my opinion, must recognise the salient fact of the duality that 
permeates the entire creation which the Indian philosophers generally describe as 
Java and Chaityana. While the first is transient the second is eternal. Aim of 
education should be to give opportunities for the proper development of both these 
elements in the human being. Spirit of the man is to be distinguished from the 
fish of the man for the purpose of education. The systen must make an adequate 
provision for the education of both. Before chalking out any curriculum of study 
or course of discipline it is necessary to clarify the ideas regarding the spirit 
Chaityana and the flesh Jara a little more. The spirit in the individual human 
being is the particle of the same eternal spirit which creates, preserves and destroys 
the phenomenal universe. The spiritual and religious education must aim to awaken 
in the individual the consciousness of being one with that Universal Spirit, the 
unborn primary cause of the creation and to mould the course of life so as to be 
consistent with this higher and nobler conception of his existence. I regard this 
part of the educational system as the most essential part of it. A proper conception 
of man’s relation to the creator and his own place in the creation, is essential for 
him to play his part faithfully and intelligently. Unless particular attention is 

E aid to the fostering of this spiritual faculty there is little chance for the 
uinanity &% a whole to make any real progress towards the goal of universal peace 
and universal brotherhood. Indifference to the real religious education so 
conspicuous in the educational systems has been the main reason of the numerous 
evils thal make human existence miserable, and human history a story of 
perpetual strife and perennial factions. Indian Rishis havo valued this aspect 
of human development as not merely most precious but essential and indispensable 
55 
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and bestowed groatest thought over the same. A careful study of our religious 
literature and the philosophical systems coupled with rigid attention to the 
observance of the rules laid down in the Shastras for the observance of Bralima- 
charya Ashram can serve to gradually uphold this spiritual faculty. The period 
of training will certainly help the development of character emotions and other 
finer and sublime qualities which constitute the essence of the spiritual man. 
That the man can be in direct communion with his God and realise the bliss of 
being one with him is an article of faith with those who are brought up in the 
Vedic Culture. Cod’s existence and the religious knowledge that serves as a 
means to its realisation are the target of the criticism mainly by those who have 
been in recent years coming in contact with the Communist cult and its 
teachings. That cult will sap and uproot the very foundations of human 
civilisation and culture. The faith in Cod as the perennial foundation of all 
bliss and source of inspiration to all in their pursuit of the happiness of their 
fellow-beings on the earth is the bedrock of Vedic culture. It is not a mere 
dogma but a rule of life that has to be taught and made part of his very 
existence by the study of the Vodir and philosophic literature and by the loyal 
and devout observance of the inlcs of the Biahniacharya Ashram, if the tliioe 
cardinal injunctions (speak the tiuth, follow religion and study the Vedas and 
Shastras expounding Vedic knowledge and Veda* leligion) he iaithlnlly observed, 
the problem of the spiiitual education of man can be satisfactoiily solved. Sir, 
I went through the rules and courses of this gicat Gurukul Vishva Vidyalaya. 
I was greatly delighted to find that due emphasis is given there on this aspect 
of education. 

Having so far dealt with what I have described as the education of Die 
Chaiti/anu spirit- the permanent element witlnn him, 1 must also make a lew 
observation on the education of the Meeting element the llesli or Java in him. 
The physical existence of a man in its widest sense is only an environment, lor 
the soul to live. Human body is desciibod something in the nature of garments 
which a man may cast oil' or change in aecoidance with the changes m the 
environments under which lie has to live. All that is eompiised in the term study 
of Science literature and arts comes within the sphere of the subjects of the 
education ol the Mesh of the man. Here the educationist must carefully take 
note of the times and surroundings under which the human body has to grow and 
he useful. He has to study the problem of scientific education of his students 
with the same vigilance which the commander in chief in charge of a big national 
army generally gives in the formation of liis army. He has to carefully note the 
changes that are coming over t-be methods of war-lare, the improvements in the 
machines and weapons designed to deleaL and destroy the enemies, the size and 
formation of the regiments so as to make them mobile and so on. Greater atten¬ 
tion lias to be given to the development and adjustment of details and less to tho 
principles. The education of the Mesh in man must serve to make liim a proper 
and useful and ellieicnt unit of a big organisation that has to play a part in peace 
and war continuously for its own progress in particular and that of the humanity 
in general. The educationist must therefore provide all facilities to the students 
to get the latest and uptodatc knowledge of the sciences and arts. The great 

economic and industrial progress of Europe and America is mainly duo to the 
marvellous advance which the applied sciences have made with the help of the 
research work carried on systematically and patiently by the scholars and scientists 
in their laboratories in those countries. India is far behind the civilised nations 
oE the world in this respect. During the last quarter of a century the attention 
of the Indian Scientists is being gradually drawn to the backwardness of the 
country and a change for the better in undoubtedly coming over. Indian research 
has now gained a footing in the world of Science. It has carved out a place for 

itself. But let it not be ignored that Die pace of this progress is still very slow. 

The reasons are obvious. Our Universities are not able to provide the research 
scholars with all the facilities and there is not sutlicient encouragement forth¬ 

coming from the quarters to which this class of workers generally looks up for 
support. I will consider as wholly defective any scheme of education that does 
not recognise the importance of the study of the physical sciences and mako 
adequate provision for their study and research in its curriculum. 

I have referred already to the necessity of training the individual to be a fit 
and efficient unit of a big organisation which has to think, move and act collec¬ 
tively. It wants to survive the strenuous struggle for existence that is going on all 
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over the world. The struggle sometimes appears in the garb of economic competi¬ 
tion, sometimes it manifests itself in the form of military oppression. At times it 
dissembles itself in the innocent form of philanthrophy and missionary zeal. But 
all the same it is one and the same struggle carried on by the strong against the 
weak, by the literate against, the ignorant and by the rich against the poor people 
for domination and exploitation. It must be one of the avowed objects of our big 
national universities to equip the youth with the strength and spirit to fight this 
sort of domination. Association with a foreigner on terms of equality is compati¬ 
ble with the dignity and self-respect of any people. But long and abject submis¬ 
sion by one people to the will and rule of another people cannot continue long 
without distinct demoralisation and degeneration of the people who are ruled. 

India has been struggling in her own way for the last fifty years. We have 
now discovered that the real obstacle in the way of our immediate emancipation 
is that we are helpless in the matter of our defence. How can you defend India 
even if self-government be established here today or tomorrow. My blood boils 
with indignation when an Englishman puts this question to the Indians. He is 
responsible for the wholesale disarmament of the people of India after their subju¬ 
gation by him. lie is responsible again for the denial of any military career to 
her sons, lie is responsible for killing the martial spirit of the millions of people 
in this land nearly for a century. 1 am fully aware that a free India is only a 
dream so long as Indians are not able to take up the charge of their defence. I 
do not believe in the theory that the non-violent weapons can effectively insure for 
all time to come against external aggression and internal oppression. Denial of 
the use of the requisite degree of violence either by an individual or by a commu¬ 
nity of people claiming to he a nation even in matters of self-defence is an imprac¬ 
tical and suicidal proposition, tdich a people can not survive for any length of 
time. Although the imperative importance of training the people in the art of 
the defence of the country has been recognised by some of the leading Indian 
Leaders many years ago, no attempt was made by anybody till my esteemed 
friend and leader Dr. Moonjc took up this question in right earnest and pursued 
it with his characteristic zeal and energy. There are people who styling them¬ 
selves as followers of the great apostle of Truth and Non-violence of Levered 
Mahatma Gandhi of Shegaon, not only minimise but even jeer at the establishment 
of the Bhosla Military School at Nasik. But 1 have no doubt that a grateful 
posterity will lecognise the service rendered by him to the people of the country. 
The establishment of the Bhosla Military School is an epoch-making event, in 
the history of modern India and it has already begun to have favourable and 
desirable read ions on the course of education in the country. At present we see a 
small beginning made here and there, but in a few years the movement will 
gain in strength and volume and momentum. 

I hope that the educationists in charge of this great Seminary of Learning 
where their main ambition or rather aspiration is to train the youths in the Vedic 
Culture and Vcdio traditions so as to make their worthy successors of the Great 
Aryans who once carried the ilag of Vedic civilisation all over the world are not 
oblivious to the need ot military training of the boys. 

Let the youths have before them the ideal of Guru Drona-Acharya— 

“Who is described in the above couplet as carrying 4 Vedas in the front 
and the bow and an arrow on his back. He is the embodiment of the Bramha 
and Lie Kshatra the spiritual and the martial spiiit equipped with both power 
to curse and the weapons to strike”. 

That is the ideal which every Brahamachari should in brief place before 
himself. This institution will in course of time give India the men who will 
be the protectors of the Indian Nation equipped with the knowledge of the 
science and art of government both in its statical and dynamic form. 

The Aitrcya Brahman says— 

“The nation which is led by the Rashtra Gopa Purohit versed alike in the 
arts of war and peace will have its martial classes full of the spirit of valour 
and the industrialists and traders and the labouring people all of one mind. Such 
nation will make an all round and harmonious progress. 



The Madras University Convocation 

The following is the text of the Convocation Address delivered by the Hon’ble 
Sri C. J. Vaskcy, Minister for Education, Government of Madras, at the 82nd 
Convocation of the University held in Madras on the 4th. August 1939 

To-day we are assembled here for the eighty-second Convocation of the 
University—a function that is ancient in its origin and dee]) in its significance. 
It is a direct survival of the Middle Ages, famous for rituals and ceremonials, 
for the solemn investiture of Tones and Bishops, of lords and vassals. In the 
academic sphere of life, this ceremony takes the appropriate shape of a Convocation 
for conferring degrees and presenting diplomas. The cap, the hood and the gown 
we wear, the solemn promises made by the new graduates, the diplomas presented 
to them, and their bowing before the Chancellor, who personifies the University—all 
these are institutions we have inherited from the mediaeval days of glorious 
intellectual traditions—a period noted for its nourishing monastic schools and 
universities. 

One customary item of this ceremony is an address to the new graduates. 
The address, however, is not an obligatory item, absolutely necessary for the 
completeness of the ceremony or for the validity of the Convocation. For, while, 
as regards the solemn promises, the statute lays down : u the Chancellor shall 
put to them the following questions,” as regards the Convocation address, it merely 
states : “an address may be made to the candidates,” Nevertheless, it has become 
so customary an item of this long ceremony that even His Excellency the 
Chancellor has permitted, and even wished for, the continuance of the custom, 
in spite of the desire expressed by several to cut it out in order to make the 
function as short as possible. 

It is not only its customary character that justifies the continuance of this 
custom of delivering an address, but there is another and more rational justification 
arising from the very psychology of human life. The graduates who have taken ' 
their degrees to-day are entering upon a new chapter of their career. Just like 
the brides who, leaving the paternal roof and foregoing the maternal care, go to 
their husband’s homes to enter upon a new chapter of their career, leading a 
married life with its intermittent joys and sorrows, so too, from the sheltered 
shores of scholastic life within the safe walls of the college, the new graduates 
are going to launch on the troubled waters of the ocean of life. A kindly mother 
blesses her daughter and gives her some good advice as to the way she should 
conduct herself in the new society of her husband’s relations, so too, your kindly 
alma mater, the Univcrsily, takes the occasion of this ceremony of Convocation 
to congratulate you on the honour you have gained as well as to bless you and 
wish you a safe and successful voyage across the stormy sea of public life, upon 
which you arc now entering with the shield of knowledge and the armour of 
culture which she has imparted during your University days. 

This year, thanks to the kind invitation of J Lis Excellency the Chancellor, 
the privilege and honour of delivering the address has fallen- to my lot. If 1 
accepted the invitation it was not because I felt competent to discharge so respon¬ 
sible a duty, performed as it was during the past eighty-one years by eminent 
men—Governors and Administrators, Judges and Lawyers, Doctors and 
Educationists. However, as' one who spent nearly quarter of a century in the 
field of education, as one who waB, till the other day, an active member of several 
authorities of this University, and as one who has now been called upon to handle 
the portfolio of education at an important stage in the evolution of education in 
this Province, and, therefore, as the Pro-Chancellor of the University, I am deeply 
interested in the progress of education and in the welfare of the educated youth 
of the Province. If I accepted the invitation, it was because I felt it not only a 
pleasure, but a duty to welcome into (he fold of enlightened leadership those of 
my young countrymen who have had the good fortune to receive University 
education and to enter the areua of public life, during these momentous years 
in the history of our country. 

I feel happy that this Convocation takes place in this vonerable Senate 
House—the University Convocation Hall itself, and not in the Banqueting Hall, 
which term smells rather too much of materialism and whose walls depict a 
story of political conquest, and rule, and not of academic or intellectual achieve¬ 
ments. 1 am particularly happy that this privilege and honour came to me 
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during this year of the Silver Jubilee of my own convocation. For it was in the 
year 1914—exactly twenty-five years ago—that I sat in this very hall among the 
new graduates of that year listening to the convocation address delivered by one 
of the distinguished sons of South India ; I mean, Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Iyer. 
What a change has come over this land during the past quarter of a century I 
He was then the only Indian and the only alumnus of the University in the 
Executive Council of those days ; but to-day, as you know, the whole Cabinet of 
ten Ministers is made up of Indians, and most of them are alumni of this 
University. What an honour to the University to have thus prepared her sons 
to be the administrators of the Province l 

The history of convocation addresses reveals the fact that the persons who 
discharged this duty in the earlier days confined themselves almost to the very letter 
of the law, and gave to the graduates of the year a real sermon as was in vogue 
at the mediaeval monastic, universities. But in recent years 1 find that the scope 
of the address has been extended so as to embrace a survey of the educational 
problems ol the day. I shall follow this later tradition of the University ; but I 
will bring in such educational problems only so far as they fit into the main 
purpose of the convocation address, which, I understand from the statute, is “to 
exhort you to conduct yourselves suitably unto the position to which, by the degrees 
conferred upon you, you have attained.” In doing so, I shall follow the good 
example set by the Rt. lion. Mountstuart Elphinstone (Irani Duff, who, in 1886, 
delivered the address at the twenty-ninth convocation of this University,—and his 
waB one of the longest addresses delivered here. He prefaced his address with these 
words : “Having then a very great deal to say, 1 cannot possibly put it into the 
brief limits of an address, to which even the most indulgent of you could listen. I 
will accordingly merely read a paragraph or two for form’s sake, and let my 
reflections find their w T ay to yon, not by the ear, but by the eye.” I too shall 
adopt the same course of action. 

Graduates of the year-Let me at the very outset offer you, in the name of 
your friends and well-wishers, liearfy congratulations on the academic distinctions 
conferred on you. Today is your day of joy and glory, for you have attained the 
first aspiration of your youth and secured a much-valued passport to your future 
career. Today you have been honoured by your alma mater, and you have richly 
deserved the honour. It has come to you as a reward for your talent and industry, 
your ability and labour, after a long period of continued study and after 
successfully passing through the ordeals of successive examinations by which the 
University tested your abilities and perseverance. Unlike the thousands left behind 
in the list ol failures, you have done creditably, and some of you very creditably, 
securing coveted medals or other valuable distinctions. Indeed, some of you will 
not yet, severe the tics that have so long bound you to the alma mater ; some of 
you will endeavour to obtain higher honours at her hand after another period of 
submission to her guidance and direction. But most of you, I believe, havo 
completed the period of your Hvcb that you can afford to devote to academic 
pursuits. Let me, however, extend to all of you a hearty welcome into the fold ot 
ihe Members of the University—a position to which you are now entitled by tho 
honour which the University has conferred upon you today. 

Now that you have been admitted to the membership of the University, you 
have to keep the lirst promise you have made today, which is tantamount to a 
solemn pledge taken by you on this memorable day. You have made a sincere 
promise and declaration that, if admitted to the degrees for which you are severally 
candidates and for which you have been recommended, you would, in . your daily 
life and conversation, conduct yourselves as members of the University. If you 
are to understand the full implications of this promise and are to keep it faithfully, 
you havo to entertain a great esteem for the University, and I will, therefore, refer 
to a few facts and features worth knowing about your University. Indeed, it is 
honourable to be a graduate or member of any University ; but I should like you 
to realise that it is doubly honourable to be graduate of this University of Madras. 
Not because it is our University ; not because it is one of the three oldest 
Universities of Modern India ; but because of three other solid reasons. 

In the first place, our University has a well-earned reputation for its high 
standard of knowledge and for the great weight of its degrees ; and let it be noted 
that this reputation is not one gained yesterday or the day before. Even as early 
as 1860, but three years after the establishment of the University, in the course of 
the third Convocation ailress, Mr, J, D, Mayne observed : 
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“In England the mere Degree of Bachelor of Arts has been eclipsed by the 
Honours Examinations, so that it has become little more than a matter of form, 
and as it may be attained with very slight merit, so it,B attainment carries very 
little weight. Here the reverse is the case. It has been wisely considered that an 
infant University, like that of Madras, which has still got its name to make, should 
commence by only acknowledging real merit. It has been determined that, as far as 
can be, her stamp should only be impressed upon sterling gold, and not upon tinsel 
or pinchbeck. And accordingly the Examination for the Degree of Bachelor of Arts 
has designedly been made very arduous both by the number of subjects, and from 
the high standard of answering required.* It, is the unanimous opinion of the 
Examiners that it is fully as ditlicult to obtain a first rank among the Bachelors of 
Arts in Madras, as to obtain a second Honours in England, and those who receive 
the diploma of this University will go forth into the world, stamped as the 
possessors of knowledge far more extensive and accurate than would be evinced by 
the acquisition of a similar diploma at home.” 

It, might perhaps be complained that this reputation is of by-gone days, and 
not of our own days. Yet that, our University is maintaining its high standard 
even today is admitted by no less an authority as the Sadler Comimission- the 
most important University Commission in India within living memory. Referring 
to the opinion ol this expert body on the standard kept up by our University, the 
late >Sir V. M. Coutts Trotter wrote to the Vice-Chancellor, in 11)29, in these terms : 

w i am told by the members of the Sadler Commission that the quality of a 
degree in the Madras University was no less than fifty per cent higher than that 
in other Universities. That is a thing to be proud of, and 1 trust that the Madias 
University will keep up its high standaid of ellicieney.” 

And I could testify to the same view from my own personal experience as a 
member of the University Syndicate. By insisting on a definite and high standard 
of proficiency in the protessors, lecturers, tutors and demonstrators, working in the 
constituent- and affiliated colleges under the University, as well as by a strict watch 
over the migration and admission of students to the colleges and over the conduct 
of the numerous examinations and their results, the Univcisity authorities have 
been steadily maintaining its reputation for high standard from the very commence¬ 
ment of its existence to the present day. 1 am sure, they will continue to jealously 
guard it ; and, as far as the Government are concerned, the University could rest 
assured that, when recruiting men of other Univertics lor public services, we are 
scrupulously examining their qualifications so that the standard might not be 
lowered. It is not a special honour to be enrolled as a member of a University of 
such a high reputation ? 

Secondly, our University has produced a large army of great men who have 
shone as bright luminaries on the horizon of public service in South India, if not 
over the whole of India. Great statesmen and leaders, able administrators and 
politicians, eminent judges and lawyers, distinguished men of science and culture 
are found in large numbers among the alumni of this University. In fact, South 
India and our University have often supplied administrators and officers of highest 
ability also to the Central Government as well as to Indian States. Tiic University 
of Madras has been a veritable nursery of many a great man of India. Erom the 
Himalayas to Cape Comorin, from the highest of Simla to the depths of the Pearl 
Fisheries, one comes across administrators and otficers, superintendents and clerks, 
produced by the University of Madras. Perhaps our University, more than any 
other, has fulfilled the hopes of those who penned the Education Dispatch of 1894, 
issued by the Court of Directors of the East India Company to the Governor- 
General of India-in-Council and the British rulers in India. In the opening para¬ 
graph of that historic document, they expressed the hope that “the encouragement 
of education is calculated not only to produce a higher degree of intellectual fitness 
but to raise the moral character of those who partake of its advantage, and so to 
supply you with servants to whose probity you may with increased confidence 
commit offices of trust in India, where the well-being of the people is so intimately 
connected with the truthfulness and ability of officers of every grade in all depart¬ 
ments of the {State.” 

The example of their careers and the story of their adventures must be an 
inspiration to the rising generation of our graduates. Is it not an honour, 1 ask 
again, to be enrolled as a member of such an illustrious University ? 

* In tact, the standard of our B.A. Pass degree course is so high thatTiow 
several students escape it by taking up B.A, Honours degree course. 
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The third feature worth noting about our University is that it is a 
progressive University, ever growing and expanding its may-sided activities. 

When I survey the history of this University, 1 find three well-marked 
stages in its evolution. Like the University of London, which served 
as the model for the three earliest modern Universities in Lidia—Madras, Bombay 
and Calcutta, ours started as an examining University, conferring degrees on 
candidates after they had proved their fitness therefor by their respective 

examinations. This majestic and artistic, structure—the Senate House—stood 

here—alone for a long time—as a concrete embodiment of this conception or 
purpose of the early days, recently supplemented by the new building on the 
Marina, known as tho ‘'Examination Hall.” 

Then comes the second period in its history, when a great change in its 
conception was introduced, in 1923, by the first Madras University Act. The 

preamble which enunciates this fundamental change, reads thus : 

“Whereas it is expedient to reorganise the University of Madras with a view 
to establishing a teaching and residential University at Madras while enabling 
the Unncisity P' continue to exercise due control over (he quality of the teaching 
given by colleges which are to constitute the University of Madras or are affiliated 
to if.” 

And among the numerous powers the Act gave to the University it is signi¬ 
ficant that the very first place are assigned to this new conception : 

“(1) to provide for instruction and training in such In audios of learning as 
it may think fit and to make provision for research and for the advancement and 
dissemination of knowledge ; 

“(2) to establish, maintain and manage Institutes of Research.” 

Since 1933, therefore, the ideal before the llniveisity is no more that of a 
purely examining body. At one hound our conception of the University went even 
a step beyond the Newman’s idea of a University. In the Preface to his 
well-known Discourse*, the Cardinal laid down lus dictum that a University is 
a place of teaching and that its object is the diffusion and extension of 
knowledge rather than its advancement. In the now Act of 1923 wo made 
provision not only for the diffusion of knowledge, but also for research, for 
discovery and ior advancement of knowledge. It was a hold, but salutary 
provision that was thus made by this first University Act of our own Legislature 
soon after its establishment under the Dyarcliical form of Democracy introduced 
by the Relorms Act of 1931. 

Now, this new ‘charter’ of expansion, this new policy and outlook enabled 
the University to take a long stride in the direction of teaching and research. 
A beginning, indeed, along this line had already been made, aB a result of the 
University Act, of 1901, with the introduction of two departments—tho Department 
of Indian History and the Department of Indian Economics. It was, however, only 
after the passing of our own University Act of J923 that the University adopted a 
holder programme by instituting several new Departments of Study and Research. 
Thanks to the generous finacial support of the Government of Madras, thanks to 
the harmonious relationship between the University and the Government, thanks to 
the recognition of the University as an autonomous academic corporation, and, above 
all, thanks to the able administration and guidance of a succession of educationists 
as Vice-Chancellors—men like Rev. Dr. E. M. Macphail, Diwau Bahadur Sir R. 
Vcnkataratnam Naidu, Diwan Bahadur Sir K, Ramunni Menon, Rev. Fr. F. 
Bertram, H. J., Mr. R. Littlehailcs, Rao Bahadur Dr. A. Lakshmanasvvami Muda- 
liar and Diwan Bahadur S. E. Runganadhan—all of them educationists of ripe 
experience, the University was able to adopt a more forward policy in the matter 
of creating a series of new Departments of Teaching and Research, which havo 
become the envy of other Universities. 

As the result of this forward policy, today our University can legitimately be 
proud of a fully developed scheme of teaching and research. There are now ten 
well-organized Departments—Indian Economics, Indian History and Archaeology, 
Indian Philosophy, Indian Music, Mathematics, Geogranhy, and Politics and 
Public Administration, on the side of Humanities, ana Zoology, Botany and 
Biochemistry, with their respective, separate well-built laboratories, on the side of 
Science. There is, besides, the Oriental Research Institute, with its six Departments 
of Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam, Kannada, Sanskrit and the allied languages of Arabic. 
Fcrsian and Urdu, In addition to these ten Departments, instituted and recognized 
as such, there is a section of Statistics and two part-time lecturerships in Modern 
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European languages of French and German. In all these departments 
and sections together there arc 5 Professors, 7 Readers and 
21 Lecturers, with over 00 students working under them who are all 
engaged in research in the field of Indian thought and culture and in the domain 
of Humanities and Science. One striking feature of all these developments is the 
interest shown in, and the emphasis laid on, the promotion of Oriental Learning : 
and I believe 1 am correct when 1 say that in this department of knowledge no 
other University can show such an elaborate provision or so substantial an output. 
It is also worth mentioning that tho University has instituted seven kinds of 
Diplomas, awarded to candidates who arc taught by the University teachers and who 
eomo out successful in their respective examinations held by the University - a 
feature which makes the University a real teaching institution like the colleges 
under it. These seven Diplomas are for Economic*), Geography, Music-, French, 
German, Librarian ship, and-the latest in the field, but one of the greatest impor¬ 
tance—the Diploma in Politics and Public Administration, for which the first batch 
of students sat for their examination just last month. 

Two other developments that deserve mention in this connection are the 
Libraries and Ihc .Journals. The intensive work of the enthusiastic staff and re¬ 
search students is made possible by having a special library attached to each of 
the Departments of Study and Research in ‘ addition to the general Library of the 
University, which, it may be noted with gratification, is one of the largest of its 
kind in our country, and is housed in one of the most magnificent buildings on 
the Marina. 11 is also worth mentioning that the University publishes, at pre¬ 
sent, two journals—one called “Journal of the Madras University.’’ started in 1;L8, 
and the other known as “Annals of the Oriental Research Institute/’ started in 
W/>(), as a journal independent of the former. These two journals afford good faci¬ 
lities for the staff and students working in the various departments, to record the 
progress they make in the discovery or advancement of knowledge. If 1 am found 
to have dwelt at some length on this aspect, of the development of the University 
during the second period of its existence, it, is because the whole organisation of the 
several Departments of Teaching and Research is such that any University may 
well be proud of the achievement in realising the ideal of a true University of 
modern days. 

Now I pass on to the third period in the history of our University. U is 
difficult to date the exact beginning of this period. However, it may be said that 
during the past, ten years a new development has been perceptible, and that is in 
tho direction of social aclixities, calculated to promote social culture in the alumni 
of the University so that they may become better criticised of their country. It, 
is the Progressive character of our University and the outlook of its authorities 
that suggested the new developments along this line, which distinguishes, more 
than anything else, this last, period of its history. It, is gratifying ' to note that 
recognizing the fact that a University should not divorce itself' from tho active 
life around it, the authorities of the University have adjusted their policy to the 
changing circumstances of our country. 

The two purposes of modern University education, as I tnkc them to be, oro 
intellectual formation and social formation - intellectual culture and social culture. 
A cultured mind is the highest and most desirable of human values, and it is the 
result of intellectual formation. We have to guard ourselves against thinking that 
acquisition of knowledge is the same thing as intellectual formation. The process 
of acquiring knowledge consists in collecting a certain amount of historical facts 
philosophical theories, seienlilie principles or mathematical formula* : though, of 
course, this collection of data can be preliminary or a means to the formation' of 
the mind. In the process of acquiring knowledge, whatever the field of that 
knowledge be-History or Philosophy, Economics or Politics, Mathematics or 
science, the mind gets the training that is needed to bring out the force * the 
steadiness, the comprehensiveness and the versatility of which that mind is capable. 
This discipline of the mind, this mental culture is the primary aim of University 
education from the very beginning of Universities, and it is in itself a good and 
useful asset for one’s journey through life after one’s University course. How 
precious an asset this mental culture is, has been expressed most forcibly by Newman * 

General culture of mind is the best aid to professional' and scientific 
study and educated men can do what illiterate cannot ; and the man who has 
learned to think and to reason and to compare and to discriminate and to analyze 
who haB refined his taste and formed his judgment, and sharpened his intellectual 
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vision, will not indeed at once be a lawyer, or a statesman, or a physician, or a 
man of business, or an engineer, or a chemist, or a geologist, but he will be placed 
in that state of intellect in which he can take up any one of the sciences or callings 
I have referred to, or any other for which he has a taste or special talent, with an 
ease, a grace, a versatility and a success, to which another is a stranger. 

But, in our own days, without social formation mental culture cannot shine to 
the best advantage, and social culture, therefore, ought to he as much an aim of 
modern University life as intellectual culture. Hence arises the obligation of a 
modern University to provide by itself and through its colleges for that social 
formation which is so necessary for transforming its alumni into good citizens of the 
country. Indeed, our University has been quite successful in imparling intellectual 
formation and thereby producing great leaders of thought and action for various 
departments of administration and for public life. To carry out this function, and 
to, sift the chaff from the wheat., the instrument used by the University has been, 
and will be, the system of public examinations. These examinations do test a few 
of the qualities necessary for success in life, such as better industry, application, 
memory and concentration of mind. But there are other social qualities to bo 
acquired, which are more useful and necessary for active citizenship, such as leader¬ 
ship, courage, tact, conviction, decision, sympathy for the suffering, the 
weak, the depressed and the oppressed, if wc arc to get rid of that 
parochialism and communalism, that stand in the way of our achieving national 
solidarity and of making our system of Local Heli'-Covcrnment a greater success, 
we have to train our future citizens to live the social life and get rid of undue 
attachment to their own family, caste or community. Jf the country needs enligh¬ 
tened leaders and worthy citizens imbued with a spirit of service and sacrifice 
to make the country a better land to live in, it is but proper that tho 
University should turn its attention and devote its resources more and 
more to increase the amenities for promoting students’ social welfare, 
for developing their social qualities, and for training them in social character 
and spirit which are so necessary for the service of their countrymen. 
These qualities can be developed only through social activities. The Hostels, 
Unions, Clubs and playing-fields in our colleges and in the University are the 
natural training grounds for the cultivation of the social virtues. 

The achievements of our University in this department of its activities arc 
not so negligible as one is often led to think. I am not here speaking of the 
several social activities in the numerous colleges under the University ; I am 
specifically referring to the activities of the University itself. There is, first of 
all, the Madras University Union, which is open to the students of the constituent 
colleges as well as to the Research students or the University, paying an annual 
subscription of Rs. 3, and which is managed by a Governing Body consisting of 
the Principals of the constituent colleges. It has two habitations—one on the 
Hour Tank Road, with sports and outdoor games, and the other in the Examination 
Hall with its indoor games, reading room and debates. 'The importance attached 
by the University to this institution may be gauged by the fact that the University 
is now spending a liberal sum of Rs. 12,000 a year on this Union and its activities 
and is now constructing a pavilion at a cost of Rs. 10,000. Of late, the University 
has shown a great deal of interest, in athletics. Besides the athletic activities of 
the Madras University Union, Inter-Collegiate sports and games have now been 
well organized on a regional basis, with the colleges grouped, in four divisions, 
having as their centres Madras, Bangalore, Triehinopoly and Trichur, and the 
University spends on these activities nearly Rs. 4,000 a year. The University is 
also actively participating in the Inter-University Tournaments, particularly in 
tennis and cricket. Then there is the University Training Corps, with its four 
companies, having an enrolment of 20 Officers and 037 other ranks. In the 
University Training Corps arc represented almost all constituent colleges for 
men in the City of Madras, as well as three mofussil colleges—the Christian 
College at Tambaram and the St. Joseph’s College and the National College at 
Triehinopoly. And on this important activity the University is spending nearly 
Rb. 8,000 a year. Thus it will be seen that the University has fully realised the 
significant part played by Hostels, Unions and play-fields in the social formation 
of its alumni, and the authorities of the University deserve our heartfelt congratula¬ 
tions on the recent developments in the social side of University life. 

In other directions too our University has been progressive. In order to 
satisfy the new requirements of a changing country, during the past ten years 
56 
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the University has revised and expanded its courses of studies, has instituted new 
decrees and diplomas, and has sanctioned new schemes for further development. 
Among the new courses of studies, special mention may he made of Islamic 

History and Culture, a new group added to both the Pass and the Honours 

courses; Hindi as a language group in 15. A. Lass and Honours; all Dravidian 

languages having their respective Honours courses; Hyriac introduced in the 
Matriculation, Intermediate, B. A. Bass and Honours courses; the two Oriental 
Title Courses of Malpan in Hebrew and Soppar in Syriac, and the introduction 
of a new Group D in the Intermediate, consisting of languages, which is a 

preparatory course for B. O. L. Again, the growing importance of library work 
is recognized by developing the three-months course for the Certificate in Librarian- 
ship into a one-year course for the new Diploma in Librarian ship. The usefulness 
of a course of training in public administration has also been recognised by 
instituting a two-years course, open to graduates and others and leading to a 
Diploma in Politics and Public Administration ; and 1 attach such value to this 
course that I have already moved in the matter of getting the Government to 
recognize and prescribe it. as an additional qualification tor those to be appointed as 
Commissioners of Municipalities and Secretaries of District. Boards. Five new 
conrscB of studies and Degrees have also been instituted—(1) Bachelor of Commcree 
(B. Com.), (-) Bachelor ol Veterinary Science (B. V. ScP, (!)) Bachelor of Oriental 
Learning (B. O. L.). (1) Bachelor of Music (B. Mus.), and (>) Bachelor of Education 
(B. Ed.). The old L. T. course continues as a one-year course, but with an ini]or- 
tant. change, viz., the addition oi a practical com sc, and the first, batch of candi¬ 
dates for the new L. T. will appear in ID 1U ; and the new degree of Bachelor of 
Education is one of two years of advanced studies. Besides, six new Research 
Degrees have been instituted—M. Lit!,., D. Lift., M. Ed., and M. (). L., on the Arts 
side, and M. Sc. and D. Sc., on the Science side. It is now proposed by the Board 
ol Studies to institute a Diploma in Cooperation, which may eventually be dc\doped 
into a Degree in Cooperation and Rural Science. 

Two other welcome developments of recent years also deserve special mention 
here. The demand for popular University lectures in the mofussil has been met, by 
the creation ol Cnivcrsitv Extension Boards in dillerent centres, like Madras, Coim¬ 
batore, Lrnakulam, Madura, Mangalore, Telliclicrry, Tinnevelly and Triekinopoly. 
About forty popular lectures on ditl'erent useful subjects are delivered in a year, 
and thereby the Cnivcrsify has extended its scope of education to the broader circle 
of the public. Thus, in one sense, the Cnivcisily is becoming more and more a 
teaching University and participating in the wider Adult Ethical ion movement. 
The other welcome development is the idea of starting Social Service Clubs in the 
colleges under the University. 1 am happy to think that our University is begin¬ 
ning to realise that it has not onlj to produce intellectually and socially cultured 
citizens, but has also the duty of supplying the country with men and women 
possessing a sense of social service, so that they may serve their fellowmen with a 
spirit of service and sacrifice—that missionary spirit without which much of social 
service cannot be expected out of the graduates of the University. 

While it is gratifying to note the progress made along these lines of expansion 
in recent years, it is regrettable to mention that two important Faculties still await 
further development ; I refer to the Faculty of Commerce and the Faculty of Fine 
Arts, which still await their respective colleges. With the growing economic 
development of the Province and the increase in the voluino of trade, it is a sur¬ 
prise that no College of Commerce has yet come up in our Province. Perhaps it 
is the only ordinary course of studies for which our young men have to cross the 
boundaries of our University. It is my hope and wish that, with the cooperation 
of the Government and of business magnates, a College of Commcree will soon be a 
fait accompli. As regards the Faculty of Fine Arts, indeed, a few colleges have 
started coursos in Music, but it is worth while considering the possibility of deve¬ 
loping the present Government School of Arts into a College of Arts. There is ono 
other department that awaits its college and degree ; I mean, technological studies. 
We have neither a Degree nor a College of Technology under tho University. Here, 
too, with the cooperation of the Government and the University, it may perhaps be 
possible to develop the present Government School of Technology into a College 
of Technology and the present Textile Institute into a Textile College. I must 
here mention one more fact to complete the picture of the expansion policy of the 
University. There are four schemes, already approved by the University authorities, 
to institute four more departments of study and research, viz., Anthropology, 
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Experimental Psychology, Physics and Statistics, and 1 know that these useful 
schemes are kept in abeyance for want of adequate funds. 

This brings me to the question of finances, which, being, in the words of 
Kautalya, “the pivot of the State.” I cannot easily pass over without at least a 
brief examination. r i nc two main sources of income of the University are the Fee 
Fund and the Government Grant. Is there any lilccli-hood of a shrinking of these 
sources ?—this is the anxious question that agitates the minds of all those interested 
in the continued progress of our University. As regards the Fee Fund, I believe, 
this Fund has already reached its high-water mark, and I apprehended that a 
steady diminution is not beyond the realm of possibilities. Two causes, I am 
afraid, will lead to this unpleasant result. Jn the first place, one big slice of the 
territorial jurisdiction of the University is being cut oil as a consequence of the 
establishment of the Travancore University. Whatever may be the benefits the 
Travancore State might derive by having a University of her own, the finances of 
our University will certainly be hit hard. Although some of the colleges within 
the area of the Travancore University have broken oil their connection and the rest 
will follow suit, a Uw of the students will continue to cross the limits of tho 
State, lo drink deep at the fountains of our University. Hut their numbers will 
be so small that they will not be large enough to maintain the financial equilibrium 
of our University. 

A second possible cause for the shrinking of the Fee Fund is the diminution 
in the number of students that will henceforth enter the portals of University for 
higher education. It. is the general desire that the large crowd of unfit candidates 
should not be allowed to enter the University courses, and if the recognition of 
Secondary Education as at present conceived is effected, certainly a large number 
of students will be diverted to vocational courses and will settle in life without 
entering the University courses. The general good of the country demands a 
reform of this nature, though it may have its repercussions on the finances of the 
University. Hut, if the contemplated reform of Secondary Education is judiciously 
carried out by a hearty co-operation between the Government and the University, 

I am confident that the finances of the Univerty will not be affected to any consi¬ 
derable extent. If Government will provide attractive course and Certificates in 
different vocational subjects in the high school stage, and if the University will pro¬ 
vide equally attractive, advanced, continuation courses in those vocational subjects and 
award diplomas and degrees to the successful candidates, I am sure many will con¬ 
tinue to Iloc-k to the University for useful, advanced vocational courses and at tho 
same time to profit by the benefits of University life. The only change in the 
position—and tlu change that wc all desire—will be, not the diversion of the crowd 
from University education and life, but the diversion of those who arc unfit for 
an advanced literary education, to an advanced vocational education. If tho reform 
of Secondary Education and the readjustment of University courses are carried 
out on these lines, I can assure the University that its finances will not be disturb¬ 
ed on this score to any perceptible extent. 

Some of you, I am sure, expect, the Education Minister to examine here 
another possible cause for the shrinking of the income of the University. There is 
a legitimate fear entertained in certain ciuarters that the present Government, with 
their desire to devote more attention and resources to mass education, with their 
policy of Prohibition on tho one side and the policy of economy and retrenchment 
on the other, will soon turn their searchlight in the direction of the University to 
discover any*"i>OBsible chances of reducing the Government grant to the University. 

I, too, entertain such a fear, because in a system of Government in which tho 
University grant is a votable item of expenditure, no one can prophesy what, tho 
future action of a fickle democracy will be. Nevertheless, as one who has fully 
and personally realized the needs of the University, as one who still thinks with 
our leaders like Sri S. Satyamurti that University education in this country has 
not reached that stage when it could he checked without detriment to the intellec¬ 
tual, moral and material progress of the people, you may rest assured that I Bhall 
have the needs of the University and of the country always in my mind. 

But may I not take this occasion to point out to the authorities of the Uni¬ 
versity another source of income which the University has not yet tapped ; I refer 
to large nrivato benefactions. Indeed, the University has been able to attract a 
good number of endowments of Es. 1,000 or Es. 2,000 for instituting medals and 
other prizes in memory of distinguished men and women ; but is not open to the 
University to spend this amount on any capital expenditure or on any schemes of 
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expansion. For these the University must secure free and larger endowments or 
donations. In fact, when the Madras Legislature introduced two provisions in the 
first University Act of 1923, such a possibility was contemplated. We find, in the 
constitution of the Senate, provision is made for the enrolment as Life Members 
of “all persons who make a donation of not less than Rs. 25,(130 to or for the 
general purposes of the University.’’ It is also provided that “Every Association 
making a donation of not less than Rs. 25,OLD and every pel son making a donation 
of not less than Rs. 10,(XX) but not amounting to Rs. 25,000 or more to or for the 
general purposes of the University shall be entitled to nominate one member of 
the Senate, who shall be a member for five years.” Now, I am decidedly of opini¬ 
on that, if after fifteen years of the life of the reformed University under the Act 
of 1923, we have so far '.received no donation, it is better that we remove these 
provisions when wc amend the Act next time ; for it is a disgrace to provide in 
the statute for the possibility of getting such donations and then tell the world 
through the annual report that we have secured none of those donations. 

But in this connection I may be excused if I make an observation here. 
May I know if the University authorities have taken any stepB to implement these 
provisions ? Perhaps, with a feeling of security they have been sitting firmly on 
the rock of the block grant of Rs. 3,15,500, with hands and legs folded, without 
making any exertion to get a few such donations. Let them remember that even 
rocks are likely to be split into fragments under a severe earthquake. May I not 
appropriately refer here to the enthusiastic and successful efforts made by the 
Andhra University to secure several princely donations ? Is that impossible for the 
University of Madras ? Have the springs of benefactions gone so dry in South 
India as to discourage similar efforts being made by the Madras University ? The 
fact is that the persistent refusal of the present Government to give any additional 
block grant to the Andhra University over and above the one-and-a-half lakhs 
originally promised and regularly paid, has driven the Andhra University to go in 
search of pastures anew. As the old proverb goes, it is necessity that is the mother 
of inventions and discoveries. The Madras University, with its regular annual block 
grant of three lakhs and odd, has no necessity to go about discovering new ways 
and means of adding to its capital resources. Can it be that the fear of courting 
disappointment prevents University from launching upon this venture ? 

Even if the University cannot get additional resources from the Government 
or from private benefactors, 1 may point out that there are certain wayB of 
retrenchment; some of them arc open to the University, while some others the 
Legislature must permit the University to adopt. If you examine the items of 
expenditure out of the Government grant, I am sure you will easily 
find two or three items suitable for retrenchment. I shall not point them 
out myself, but will leave them as a riddle or a puzzle for you to find 
out. When the question of amending the University Act is taken up, the 
Government will consult the authorities of the University on the 
question of introducing certain amendments so as to effect some economies 
without sacrificing present efficiency. With such additional resources it will be 
possible lor the University to continue to maintain its policy of steady growth and 
development, introducing new departments of study and research and increasing the 
facilities for social activities in the University. 

Graduates of the year,-r Rem ember with legitimate pride that the University 
to whose membership you have been admitted today is thus one of glorious tradi¬ 
tions and creditable achievements. Is it not natural, therefore, that the University 
should expect you to keep up iis honour in your daily life and conduct, in your 
future career in whatever walk of life you may enter hereafter ? 

Most of you have, no doubt, finished the toils of learning; but you have now 
to begin the toils of life. Indeed, you have won laurels of victory in the Battle of 
Books or the Battle of Examinations ; but now there lieB before you the greater 
battle—the Battle of Lib. The world you are about to enter is full of difficulties, 
dangers and disappointments. You will soon see around you a ceaseless strife 
going on everywhere in pursuit of food or fortune or fame. Unlike the world of 
College or University life which you are now leaving, you will find the new world 
full of passions and prejudices, errors and evils of diverse nature. New problems 
will perplex you ; false lights will misguide you ; unexpected obstacles will stop 
you ; powerful temptations will lure you ; envy and jealousy will aBsail you. 
Nevertheless, let not the new world turn you into pessimists. Your past life has 
armed you for the future ; the intellectual and social formation you have received 
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during your University life will stand in good stead in facing the coining Battle 
of Life. You have shown your mettle in the battleB you have already 
fought and won in the world which you are emerging from. With the knowledge, 
culture and virtue imparted to you during your scholastic life, with the endurance 
and perseverance manifested by you in the Battle of Examinations, and with tnc 
boldness and courage with which you have surmounted the diflicultics of your 
collegiate career, you must now, with courage and hope, enter the new world with 
optimism and fight successfully the Battle of Life. 

In spite of the apparent gloom that darkens the horizon around, you could 
still win the Battle of Life, provided you possess certain qualities which make for 
success. Your past success in the Battle of Examinations implies that you possess 
qualities which give no small assurance of fitness for the various callings to 
which you arc destined. You have given proofs of your capacity for sustained applica¬ 
tion to academic studies, of your aptitude for prolonged intellectual work, 
and your willingness to have your knowledge examined and tested and 
to have your inclinations subjected to discipline ami control. With these advan¬ 
tages of intellectual and moral preparatory equipment which ought to prove service¬ 
able in your future career, you will now go out into the world to fight, boldly and 
confidently, the Battle of Life before you. But, in order to maintain the 
vantage ground, you will have to show that you can rise equal to new situations, 
which will make constantly recurring demands upon your menal powers and re¬ 
sources, as well as social and moral qualities, which active employments require. 
You will be frequently confronted with practical diflicultics which you must 
bravely meet and successfully overcome, and as you grow in experience, you will 
gradually acquire the requisite skill and confidence to enable you to discharge the 
several onerous duties that will devolve upon you in years to come. And when you 
enter the world, let the words of Bacon be always ringing in your ears : “But 
chiefly the mould of a Man’s Fortune is in his own hands.” Remember that, 
like your spiritual salvation, your economic and social salvation lies in your 
own hands. 

Before I proceed further, let me here sound a note of warning to those 
among you who have carried away coveted laurels of victory in the shape of 

medals and other prizes. Onerally speaking, these are, indeed, valuable passports 

for you to enter the world ot competition more easily than your less fortunate 

companions ; but let me forewarn you that they do not necessarily carry with 
them a guarantee of success in life. It is common enough to tell 

those who have gained prizes as students that the same qualities 

which placed them above their fellows in their respective classes, will 
procure them equal prominence in their after-career. It is partly true, for 
talent and industry will always bear a market value ; but it is not whole truth. 
Otherwise we should not see so many instances of clever school boys and brilliant 
University men who turn out utter failures in after-life. The fact is that 

distinguished success in practical life calls for qualities, mental and moral, which 
you nave not been required to display as students. It is upon the possession 
and exercise of these qualities that your future success depends. The four essential 
requisites of success in adult life arc the power of increasing knowledge, skill 
in applying that knowledge, and the cultivation of social and moral qualities. 

You must always bear in mind that the knowledge which any one of you 
possesses iB but a tiny portion of the whole. Literature and Science are Himalayan 
regions, in which the horizon extends as the mountaineer ascends. Whatever department 
of knowledge you may have selected and specialised in, you will find a lifetime too 
short for the work that lies before you. The University has but initiated you into 
a corner of the vaBt field. It has entrusted to you a lamp of knowledge, and your 
duty is to keep it burning more and more brilliantly, taking care to pour more oil 
into it and keep its wick regularly trimmed in time. You have, indeed, completed 
your collegiate career ; but you cannot claim to have completed your education or 
the acquisition of knowledge. Knowledge is truth, and all of us, throughout our 
life, are seekers after truth You may perhaps know that quaint old saying: 

Truth like a torch, the more it’s shook it shines. Into whatever profession or 
avocation you may enter, your making a mark in it depends on your 
continuing to study and learn, keeping your torch of knowledge burning 
bright. A thorough knowledge of all the available literature in a particular 
line will prove a powerful weapon in the hands of every one in that 
profession or service. However, I must make the appeal in a special manner 
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to graduates in Law, Medicine and Engineering. These branches of know¬ 
ledge demand the labour of a life-time. In the case of Law, the field is so vast 
ana the possible applications are so varied that no one should enter on its study 
who is not prepara to be always learning. And Engineering are sciences that are, 
in this age, eminently progressive. Every day additions are being made to our 
knowledge of the working of Nature and of the methods of subduing her forces— 
the legitimate work of Doctors and Engineers. You must, therefore, be ever watch¬ 
ful of what is new and ever labouring to extend the limits of your domain of 
knowledge, if you desire to succeed in life by maintaining proficiency and attaining 
distinction in your special calling. Not. only these graduates of professional degrees, 
but every one in whatever department of life, must remain a lover of hooks—books 
which bring knowledge. Knowledge connected with your particular department of 
work can never he useless. It is your knowledge added to the social and moral 
qualities that will secure you a higher stage of success. 

Apart from the question of adding to one’s stock of knowledge in his own 
branch of study, there is the wider question of keeping up that intellectual culture 
you have received from the University. Every one of us must be readers of books 
of men, and of facts. Even the busiest of us must endeavour to drink deep at the 
fountain of knowledge, to draw in and make our own the water of other minds. 
We must also keep ourselves over moving with the stream of human thought that 
has flowed on and shall flow on through all the ages. One of our eminent doctors 
lately drew pointed attention to this fact. In his convocation address, two years 
aog, Rao Bahadur Dr. A. Lakshmanaswami Mtulaliar observed : 

“I deplore the tendency in some of the alumni of the University, to so engross 
themselves in their particular vocation, that they have neither the time nor the 
inclination to pursue their literary studies, or to cultivate their faculties ol close 
reasoning and constant inquiry. Nothing is calculated to petrify the development 
of the intellect and make it submissively accept the preconceived opinions of others, 
as this policy of intellectual inertia. One of the greatest legacies of a 
University training is that the best thoughts of the men of letters of all nations 
of the world arc available for the keen student of human nature, and it is these 
elevating ideas and ideals that will, ere long, help one to fake liiw proper place in 
the body politic and add his quota to the welfare of the general public.” 

Men whom you meet in all their variety of intellectual and moral nature, the 
political and social forces at work around you, the tendencies and aims of current 
speculation, will furnish a well-trained mind with food for constant thought - 
thought that will elevate and brace your whole inner man by keeping you in 
perpetual contact with what is real and enduring beneath the shows of the fleeting 
hour. While 1 advise you not to despise or neglect the words of other minds in 
the world I would at. the same time emphasise the need of resisting the temptation 
of blindly following the thoughts and ideas of others. Having listened to other 
minds and assimilated what they have to give you, you have the duty of forming 
your own opinions. Only by venturing to think your own thoughts and to ackno¬ 
wledge no authority but that of the truth you have discovered, can you enable your 
minds and discharge your responsibility. 

More important, than knowledge is its practical application to different, situations 
in life. Mere knowledge of facts, theories and principles is not sufficient for success 
in life without that skill in their application, which is only to be acquired by 
experience. One can acquire a mastery in the theory of swimming without seeing 
more water than would fill a basin ; but, if he were to rely solely upon this, he 
would be drowned the very first time he ventures out of his depth. A Medical stu¬ 
dent may be acquainted with use of every drug in the Pharmacopoeia, and may bo 
perfect in describing the symptoms of every known disease ; hut the first time he 
is taken to a sick bed and told to ascertain, from the languid eye, the feeble pulse 
and some incoherent answers of the patient, what his illness is, the Master of 
Medicine and Bachelor of Surgery begins to realise his own weakness. And so it 
is with every profession in its own way. Proficiency and distinction in a profession 
can be acquired only by patient study of the realities of life, by long experience in 
the application of facts, principles and theories to concrete situations. I tell you 
this not with a view to discourage you, but to make you realise that, you should 
not consider your education complete, when and though you may have mastered 
everything that could be found in the text-books and reference books you have 
perused, and that you mut he prepared at first for very disheartening labours and 
should expect success only after you have completed the study of the Book of Life* 
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It ifl well that you should know this, ns it will serve the double purpose of cheek¬ 
ing - that excessive self-confidence which is always felt at first by youth overflowing 
with book knowledge, and of Boftcning the sense of disappointment and of failure, 
which you arc sure to experience when you first come into competition with the 
trained intellect of an experienced man in the profession. 

More important still arc the social and moral quantities which give 
both knowledge and its application stability and direction. All your talent, learn¬ 
ing ability and industry will be of no avail unless you possess in abundance also 
social moral qualities. The need of possessing developed social qualities springs 
from the very nature of man as a social animal. Your character must be such 
that you love others and arc loved by others. When you occupy positions of im¬ 
portance in life, whether in public, administration or in private services, you have 
to deal with equals, superiors and inferiors. To all these alike you must show a spirit 
oi hue, kindness and consideration. In deciding questions of reward and punishment, 
appointment and promotion, suspension ami dismissal, you will have to be guided 
by a sense ol justice seasoned with mercy ; you must govern with firmness and yet 
with kindness, (me lesson I have learnt during the short period 1 have been in 
office is that our administration is so wooden, so mechanical, that the human ele¬ 
ment is ulton iorgolt.cn. In a land of poverty and misery, what is legal before tho 
State may not he what is legitimate before the Creator. If our great Emperor Asoka 
is called “the Humane'’ it is because he did not ignore the human element in 
administration. Secondly, in our social and civic relations, wo must not set aside 
the feelings ol others. In a land of diverse creeds and castes, we must learn to bo 
more tolerant ol our neighbour’s feelings, sentiments and even idiosyncrasies. In 
lile you will conn' m contact with innumerable men with religions, opinions and 
temperaments different fiom yoms. Hut. do not on that account despise them or 
wound their feelings. The popularity of great and good men is directly propor¬ 
tional to their habit, of respecting others’ feelings. l)itiering capacities for judg¬ 
ment, diversity of interests and multiplicity of standards of right and wrong are 
potent causes for division and strife in our country. But the graduates of the 
University have the duty of setting an example of social accommodation in a land 
oi such di\ersilics like ours ; they are to be the embodiment of social virtues. 

Moral qualities are even more important than social qualities for success in 
life. The liist place among them 1 would give to courage of conviction. If, after 
inquiry and thought, you have reached a conviction, avow it without considerations 
of fear or favour. It is only in that way that you could make your contribution to 
the progress and propagation of Until, so essential for the progiess of our country. 

If you arc convinced that a belief in good and had omens and other superstitions 
and errors has done harm to individuals, that had and unhealthy social and religious 
custom* have done a disservice to the cause of our national progress, and on the 
other baud, that such policies of our (Government as the Policy of Prohibition are 
in the best interests of the people, do not hesitate to say so, even from tho top of 
your house and at the top of your voice. In short, think straight, see clear and 
speak loud. 

A second quality which will smooth your passage through your new world of 
differences of opinions and divergences of interests, is a spirit of compromise. Often 
one hears this loud proclamation from the young as well as the old : “I hate 
compromises ; I am an uncompromising fellow.” If there is one lesson more than 
another which the Muse of History teaches her devotees, it is the need of compro¬ 
mises in life. It is said that parallel lines do not meet and that the North Pole 
cannot meet the South Pole. Naturally, parallel lines nor the Poles could meet 
each other ; but the spirit of compromise is so supernatural a force that it can 
successfully overcome the Laws of Nature. How many stubborn conflicts in the 
history of a nation or in the history of international relations, have been settled 
by the spirit of compromise 1 Without sacrificing one’s tried and cherished princi¬ 
ples, without forsaking the fundamentals, we can settle our differences by mutual 
concessions with good will on cither side. Deadlocks and strikes, so prominent in 
our economic, civic and political life of today, could be avoided by mutual conces¬ 
sions. If you, Hindu, Muslim and Christian graduates of the University, desire to 
be the makers of a New India, whether it be through Municipal Councils, District 
Boards or Legislatures, or even in private life, you cannot possibly servo your 
country—a country of diverse creeds, castes ana communities—unless you are 
actuated with a spirit of generous compromise, which, however, must need stop 
short of sacrificing truo principles. 
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Thc third quality which will be a prop to you throughout your life is the 
possession of goou manners. Good manners diminish the friction which attends 
one’s passage through life, while the absence of them may even seriously mar great 
abilities or moral worth. It is worth repeating every day, along with tnc morning, 
noon and evening prayers, that good manners arc to life what oil is to machinery. 

The crowning moral quality 1 would recommend to you for success in life is 
the cultivation of the principle of honour, without which all your intellectual powers 
will only be a snare to yourselves and a source of danger to others. Many are the 
temptations which arc likely to beset your path in life—temptations from without 
temptations from within—to resist, which will require the energetic action of all 
the better elements in your character. It is worth while for you, therefore, to 
meditate daily on the truth that there is nothing so easy to preserve aB your 
honour, if it is carefully and jealously watched, and that there is nothing so 
impossible to regain as your honour, if it is once lost or tainted. The dishonest 
man does a threefold injury : he injures himself, he injures the person whom 
he defrauds, and he injures every other honest man by weakening that confidence 
which we are naturally disposed to place in the integrity of others. Never for a 
moment forget the golden saying of the brave Duke of ftaxony : “the straight line 
is the shortest road.” 

However, J should like to warn yon against that utilitarian maxim : “Honesty 
is the best policy,” It is a sound maxim, it you do not confound the result of 
honesty with the reason for honesty. Honesty is the best policy, but the man who 
is honest because it is politic, will be apt, to reverse the maxim and to think that 
what he fancies to be most politic is really honest.. Be honest, because it is right. 
Because of your honesty, you may not. perhaps he rewarded by status and wealth, 
but you will, 1 assure you, reap your reward in that self-respect and contentment, 
which always follows up a consciousness ot having done your duty, which neither 
status nor wealth can ever bestow. Though honesty is the best, policy, it may not 
be a paying policy in this wicked world, but as members of the University you 
arc to shine as stars of purity and brilliance in the firmament of Indian society. 

U is to make you happy in spite ot the adverse effects of your policy of 
honesty that I recommend to you one more quality—contentment—a soothing balm 
to heal the sores of adversity. While you strive after increasing success, learn to be 
contented with what falls to \our lot. Without contentment no man can bo 
continuously happy in this world. It is mind that makes a ‘heaven of hell' and a 
‘hell of heaven.’ In the heat, and tumult of the Battle of Life, I appeal to you not 
to forget that the factors of happiness are not wealth, power and position, but 
health, competence and contentment. 

These four, then—the power oi knowledge, the skill in its application, and the 
social and moral qualities — ! assure you, will bring you success in the Battle of 
Life. Firmly and consistently do your duty, neither out of fear nor for favour, 
but out of a sense of duty, and do not allow, in your daily life, inclination to take 
the place of duty, and success will be yours. Be heroes, determined to succeed, and 
your determination to succeed is half the victory in the battle. You have the best 
wishes and sincercst blessings of you alma mater and of your friends and well- 
wishers for a successful life in the world outside t,hc portals of the University. 
Carry with you George Herbert’s words of advice, encouragement and hope : 

Bitch thy behaviour low, thy projects high, 
t So shalt, thou humble and magnanimous be ; 

£ink not in spirit; who aimeth at the sky 
Shoots higher much, than he that means a tree. 

The Battle of Life is bad enough for all; but it is worse for the graduates 
that enter upon it during these years, and the main reason thereof is the problem 
of educated unemployment. The problem had not attained its present dimensions 
Or intensity when I left the University twentyfive years ago. There was then a 
certain amount of correlation between the supply and the demand ; but today the 
supply exceeds the demand a hundredfold in cvcy walk of life, in every branch of 
public service and in every department of business, so much so that not only has 
the market value of a degree or a diploma considerably gone down, but there is 
not an adequate demand even for a supply at a much lower price. The graduates 
of today cannot, therefore, enter the world of life with any confident outlook, and 
the problem is engaging the serious attention of both Governments and Universities. 
The problem has assumed such importance today that I may be excused if I venture 
to devote a few minutes for its examination, particularly to examine two question — 
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viz., on whom should the blame rest ? and how should we remedy the evil or 
solve the problem ? 

Is the University responsible for the alarming proportions the problem has 
assumed in our Province ? No, 1 will not throw the blame on the University. 
The aim of a University is the spread of intellectual and social culture, imparting 
to those who seek entrance into it mental discipline and social spirit that are 
highly necessary for any one who seeks success in life, whatever be the service 
or activity in which he may engage himself. Like a Temple of Knowledge, the 
doors of the University are to be kept wide open to admit within it every one 
eligible for admission therein, without distinctions of sex or caste or creed or 
colour. Whether all those going out of its portals will derive adequate material 
advantages as a result of the stamp of mental and social culture imprinted 
on their minds and hearts, is no concern of the University. Because there is 
likely to be a larger supply of graduates than the world could consume, is the 
University to shut its doors against the devotees of knowledge and culture that 
knock at its doors V The duly of the University is to supply the country with 
men and women of culture as leaders of thought and action, to gather under its 
wings men and women of all castes and communities and send them out into 
the woild with a national outlook as self-respecting members of the Indian nation, 
to feed the stream of nationalism with the ideas contained in the books they 
study and with the instruction they receive in the Colleges under the University— 
in short, to breathe a new spiiit into the rising generation of men and women 
so that they may become able leaders and worthy citizens of a New India. And 
that our University has played this part nobly and successfully is borne out 
by the civic, and politn'al consciousness and activities we see around us to-day. 
By introducing the vivifying influences of Western learning and spirit, by 
promoting the identity of interests and the spirit of nationality, by producing 
men and women of knowledge and culture to till positions of trust and resposibility, 
our University has discharged its duties faithfully and successfully. If some of 
them, or even many of them, do not find lucrative occupations in life, we cannot 
well lay the blame at the door of the University. 

Shall we, then, blame the parents who blindly send their children to the 
University, hoping to enable them, through University education, to settle in life 
with a comfortable income for their maintenance ? I will neither blame the 
parents for what they do, though what they do is done blindly and instinctively. 
The system of education introduced by the famous Dispatch of 1854 had the 
effect of oreatin ; a new intellectual aristocracy, and every parent wanted his 
child to be boin or reborn into this new caste—the ‘Brahmin’ of the new education. 
To him alone were open the doors of respectable and lucrative positions, either 
in Government services or in business offices. In a land of castes, it may be 
pardonable if every parent desired to find his son occupying a position in the 
nighest, eastc of the ‘Brahmins’ of the new intellectual aristocracy—an aristocracy 
of knowledge, of office, of power, of status and of wealth. Without the hallmark 
of a University degree none could enter the inner circle of this aristocracy. 
Naturally, therefore, thero has been a rush for Unr crsity education and conse¬ 
quently an overcrowding in the colleges and Universities of the country. As long 
as there is no other alternative course open to the parents to give their children 
a respectable position and a lucrative occupation in life, what they have been 
doing blindly and instinctively has to be condoned. 

Shall we, then, throw the blame on the Government ? Indeed, the Government 
of the country is more responsible than the University for solving this problem 
of unemployment. The eligibility of admission to the University is determined 
by the results of the S. S. L. G. Examination—an examination which is under 
the control of Government, an examination for which the courses of studies are 
prescribed by Government and whose conduct is entrusted to a body appointed 
mainly by Government, an examination which is made to serve the double purpose 
of entrance into the public services as well as entrance into the University. For 
want of adequate facilities for boys and girls to enter upon diversified and 
respectable courses, preparatory to different walks of life, all run the same course, 
only to find out at the end that their studies lead them nowhere but the University 
courses in Arts and Sciences. In my humble opinion, the Government have to 
share the major part, of the blame for the sad stive of affairs ; and it lies with 
the Government, ip collaboration with the University as well as with businessmen, 
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to find out a proper Bolution of the problem. The present Government will 
shortly he taking up the question of solving this problem. 

On what basis and on what lines shall we approach the problem ? The 
report of the Hartog Auxiliary Committee of the Indian Statutory Commission, 
popularly known as the Simon Commission, went thoroughly into the question 
of the state of education in India. r lhough the main purpose of the enquiry 
was in relation to an extension of the franchise, t.he Committee took the opportu¬ 
nity-the first opportunity afforded since the Hunter Commission of 188J — to 
survey the whole field of education. This report, published in 1929, formed an 
important document—a valuable addition to the literature on education in India. 
In point of importance, the Hartog Committee Report was to elementary and 
secondary education what the Sadler Commission Report was to University 
education. Among the many findings of the Ilartog Committee, the report drew 
prominent attention to three disquieting and significant features of the state of 
education, ri (1) the ineffectiveness of a large portion of the total expenditure 
on education, particularly in the sphere of elementary or mass education ; (2) the 
large number of unfit candidates who were linding their way into the colleges and 
higher educational institutions ; and 0>) the lack of flexibility in the system of 
secondary educ tion. We are here concerned only with the last two features—the 
entrance of the unfit candidates to the University and the lack of llcxibility in the 
secondary education course On a careful examination it will be found that these 
two features are related as cause and effect: it is because of the lack of flexibility 
in the system of secondary education that many unfit candidates rush madly 
into the University courses in Arts and Sciences. The more we recognize the 
truth of this view, the nearer shall we be to the solution of the problem in hand, 
Localise the S. S. L. U. system does not afford facilities to the students to choose 
different courses of studies according to their talents, aptitude and puisc, all run 
along the same course and push their way into the Vniveisity and make our 
colleges too crowded to enable them to acquire adequate intellectual ami social 
culture. One of the requisites of true intellectual foimillion is the tutorial system. 
With such large crowds in our college classes ami with the present system of 
“mass lectures” (to borrow a characteristic expression of the late Professor Coilcy), 
and with the poor finances of most of our colleges, it is simply impossible to 
have anything approaching the tutorial system, which the English Universities 
aro famous for. None has realised the value of the tutorial system to the same 
extent, nor has any one spoken so strongly in favour of it, as our esteemed 
friend Mr. M. ituthnaswamy, who, in the course of his Convocation address, five 
years ago, said : 

“As for the intellectual side of the University education I would earnestly 
plead that the genuine tutoiial system, which consists in a regular Professor or 
Lecturer being m charge of a small number of students whose reading he guides 
and with whom lie discusses the subject of a weekly essay, may be more widely 
used, whereas most colleges seem to lie satisfied with the imitation article which 
consists in the appointment of a low paid corrector ami marked of more or 
less satisfactory answers to more or less probable question*, It is the weekly 
essay and the discussion with ones tutor, the training in the art. of examining 
and appraising original documents or historical or political data or economic 
facts that distinguish the Honours courses at English Universities, and which 
would, till the want is mfide good in India, make it advisable for our best 
graduates to proceed to English Universities to get a training which Indian 
Universities and Colleges do not at piescnt provide.” 

fro, too, in the matter of social foimation much headway cannot he made with 
the large number attending our colleges. Play-grounds arc not adequate for 
various games and for every one to get a turn. College Hostels arc so limited in 
their accommodation that most of the students of a college have to find their 
lodging in outside hostels or hotels that are physically and morally unhealthy and 
unsuited for concentrated intellectual pursuits. Common Rooms, Clubs and Reading 
Rooms in colleges are inadequate to meet the requirements of the largo numbers. 
(Students’ Associations and Societies have so large a membership that very few get 
a chance to speak or to tako part in a debate. For any adequate social formation 
our numbers are too many. In many ways, therefore, with such large numbers, 
real improvement—intellectual, moral or social—in the University life of today is 
almost impossible of realisation. 

How to control the numbers and restrict them to practicable dimensions is 
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the problem before educationists, before the University and the Government. In our 
anxiety to limit the numbers, we should not, however, restrict the opportunities 
for higher studies to any deserving aspiring youth. It is an admitted fact that, 
although some fail in their University examinations for want of serious and cons¬ 
tant application, by far the majority fail in them for lack of aptitude for higher 
academic pursuits. Instead of allowing all to rush along the same route, we have 
to afford facilities by providing varied courses of studies during the secondary 
education stage so that each of the aspirants for higher studies may find provided 
something that is congenial to his natural taints and aptitude and practicable 
within his limiint financial resources. VVhat we should aim at is a reorganization 
of the secondary education course so as to enable those who have a call for 
vocational education no less than those who have the necessary aptitude for literary 
studies, to find suitable choices provided in the high school course, and also an 
.expansion of the present. University courses so as to provide for moie diplomas and 
degrees in vocational or professional courses, which shall be a natural continuation 
of the high school vocational courses. Thus, by a readjustment or reorganization 
of the secondary education course and by adding a few more vocational courses in 
the collegiate or University stage, we shall lie able to solve the problem as far as 
the Government and the llnivcisity could do. If the Government, the University 
and the businessmen put their heads and shoulders together, I am optimistic 
enough to think that, we shall be able to solve the problem of educated unemploy¬ 
ment to the extent that is possible in the present circumstances of our country. 

So far 1 have placed before you a fairly complete idea of your University in 
order to enable you to realise how honourable it is for you to be members of such 
an illustrious University ; and 1 have also explained liow you could win the Battle 
ot Lite. Now it remains for me to biing home to you some of your responsibilities 
as graduates of the University. 

Corresponding to the honour you have obtained, it must be borne in mind, 
you have certain new responsibilities resting on your shoulders. These responsibilities 
aiise out of the three promises made by all the graduates assembled here and the 
one promise specially made by the graduates of professional degrees. All of you 
have promised that (I) “you will conduct yourselves as members of this University,” 
(”) “you will support and promote the cause of morality and sound learning”, 
and (.1) ‘‘you will uphold and advance social order and the well-being of your 
fellow-men”; and the graduates of the professional degrees have promised in addition 
“that, you will faithfully and carefully fulfil tho duties” of your respective profes¬ 
sions, “that, you will, on all occasions, maintain their purity and reputation, and 
that, you will never deviate from the straight path of their honourable exercise by 
making your knowledge subservient to unworthy ends.” These four promises 
constitute your ‘charter of duties,’ which go with the honour and privilege you have 
obtained today. Let me now discharge my duty of bringing out the implication of 
these promises, so that you may enter the world of life with a full consciousness of 
your new responsibilities. 

By virtue of the hall-mark of the University you have entered the inner circle 
of the leaders of the nation—leaders of thought, and action. As torch-bearers of 
culture, you have acquired the right to join the band of leaders who are (tarrying 
on the administration of the country and are working for the progress of the 
people. You are the light that has to illuminate the dark corners of our society. 
You have to be the pioneers of progress in different departments of national 
advancement. On you rests the heavy responsibility of your countrymen to a hap¬ 
pier life by raising the material and moral standards of their life. The nation looks 
up to you as leaders to elevate her in the comity of civilized nations. Whatever 
your avocation in life, you have to render service to your country, lie ‘‘{Servants of 
India.” Will you not shoulder the responsibility corresponding to the position of 
honour you have attained to day ? Let me briclly place before you some of the 
problems of your country and point out to you how you could serve your fellow- 
men as leaders of thought and action. 

The greatest problem before us today is how to attain national unity which, 
History shows, is the necessary requisite of national advancement. Unfortunately* 
owing to the antecedents of past history of the country, our nation has become a 
museum ol' races, of languages, of cultures, and of religions-a land of fundamental 
diversities instead of being a land of fundamental unity. Unless we develop a 
unity and solidarity out of these diversities, our nation cannot take its legitimate 
place among the civilized nations of the world. Every patriotic son and daughter 
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of Mother India has the responsibility to work for her unity, particularly the 
educated and enlightened section to which you now belong. You have the 
responsibility, therefore, to work for the harmony and concord between the various 
elements constituting Indian nationality. The three main communities—the Hindu, 
the Muslim and the Christian—must be educated by you, as their leaders, to live 
together, to work together and to tight together as brethren of one family, as we 
see today in other civilized nations. By the negative social service of not speaking 
from the platform or writing in the press anything that will promote communal 
disharmony, distrust and disputes, and by the positive social service of clubbing 
together in associations and societies, as you have hitherto done in your college 
and University Unions and Clubs, you have to educate the citizens of the country, 
by both precept and example, how to behave as brethren of a family, as citizen 
of a common country. This would be one of the greatest services you could 
render to your Motherland, The intellectual and social formation you have 
received from the University will help you to discharge this responsible duty 
of yours. Secondly, by organising local, civic, social and cultural associations and 
societies, irrespective of castes and creeds, in your towns and villages, you could 
help on the cause of the material and moral uplift of your fellow-men. You have 
promised that you will, as far as in you lies, uphold and advance social order 
and the well-being of your fellow beings. Introduction of healthy social and 
moral reforms is necessary under the present conditions of society in India. 
Through such organizations you could profitably work for the welfare of your 
countrymen, and thus discharge this responsibility of yours. You are to load the 
nation along the right path of well-being ; you are to guide your people to 
appreciate, or, if the case be, to condemn the several movements in the land, he 
they for social or economic or moral or civic or political advancement. The 
average man, without that education which it has been your privilege to enjoy, 
will look up to you to interpret the policy and programme of the Government of 
the Province or of the country and to represent to the Government and to the 
local authorities their disabilities and grievances as well as their opinions on the 
measures the Government happen to introduce for their welfare. Thus you occupy 
a responsible position as the interpreters of the policy of Government to the 
people and as mouthpieces of the pconle towards their Government. It, is through 
such organizations that you could discharge this responsibility of yours more 
effectively and, therefore, more successfully. Hence the need for you to take a 
lead in developing popular societies, clubs and associations for the well-being of your 
fellow-men. You have also the responsibility of upholding law and order. Without, these 
no country could be great, nor could a nation attain material and moral progress. 
These arc days of revolt against lawful authority, of extravagant exhibition of 
one’s liberty of thought and action, of violent representations of one’s disabilities 
and grievances. Of late, we have had a number of strikes of students, of 
labourers, and of motor drivers. “Down with aided managements,” “Down with 
the Headmaster,” "Down with the Police,” "Down with the Ministry”—such 
slogans have, of late, rent the air, here as well as elsewhere in our Province. 
And quite recently one of the City papers correctly observed : - 

"Violent denunciations breathing ill-will against all and sundry are the bane 
of agitations that depend on public support, for their eventful success and are 
conceived in the form of ^appeals for intervention addressed to Government. A 
little less of destructive zest will do no harm to demonstrators bent on a narade 
of their wrongs, and the secret of winning sympathy—and through it redress— 
lies in reducing offensive outbursts to a minimum in the course of ventilating 
a grievance.” 

In all these movements you have the duty of giving the right direction to 
the new forces that are let loose in modern society. As enlightened leaders and 
cultured citizens, you have to lead the nation along paths of truth and non¬ 
violence—two great virtues for which our ancestors were once famous. You havo 
appreciated the value of discipline, the importance of law and order, during your 
University life. These qualities are needed also in the State for its well-being so 
that the citizens of the country may lead a happy life, continually enjoying security 
of person and property, and peacefully carrying on their respective avocations in 
life. In this matter, too, you have to be leaders of thought and action. 

If you have a sufficint mastery of your mother-tongue, you could devote 
a part of your time and leisure to enrich with modern ideas and thought 
the literature in the various languages of our country. Especially at a time when 
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we cannot make much headway in furthering our policy of substituting Indian 
languages for English as the medium of instruction in schools and colleges, you 
could make your contribution to the production of suitable books for the use of 
the rising generation of students. You have both the facility and the opportunity 
to be of service to your less fortunate brethren and sisters that sit still in the 
shadow of ignorance and darkness. The knowledge you have gained through the 
medium of English, you have a responsibility to impart to the multitude to whom 
God had not given favourable opportunities for school or college life. The Adult 
Education movement, which is still in its infancy, looks up to you for service and 
support. By means of occasional lectures, good, informing articles in the papers 
and magazines, and cheap, wellwritten tracts and books, on the subjects of your 
special studies, you could do immense service to your fellowmen — a duty which 
you have to discharge as worthy members of the University, as torchbcarers of 
knowledge and culture, as respectable and responsible citizens and lovers of 
your country. 

A field of activity that will give you ample opportunities of service is social 
reform. There is a conllict going on in our country between the old order and 
the new, between the school of orthodoxy and that of heterodoxy, between the 
lovers of Original civilization and those of Western civilization. You will soon 
find it impossible to resist the temptation to join this conllict. On what side will 
you throw in the weight of your opinion, influence and power ? If you are to 
play a useful part in the movement of social reform, you have to make a careful 
study of the social conditions and realise the wisdom of replacing unhealthy 
customs by healthy and useful reforms for the promotion ot the well-being of your 
fellowmen. The insanitary condition abounding everywhere and causing, directly 
or indirectly, much of preventable suffering and mortality, the profuse expenditure 
on family or domestic ceremonies leading to overwhelming debts, the unwillingness 
of parents in rural areas to send their grown up girls for education - all these and 
many others are matters that ought to engage your serious attention. Men and 
W'ornen of education should take a leading part, in reforms that are calculated to 
make the people more healthy, happy and prosperous. Remember the advice of 
the poet : 

Be useful where thou livest, that, they may 
Both want, and wish thy pleasing presence still. 

Kindness, good parts, great placeR are the way 
To compass this. Find out men’s wants and will 
And meet them there. All wordly joys go less, 

To the one joy of doing kindness. 

Our ancestors were remarkable for the two excellent qualities of “plain living” 
and “high thinking” and these qualities once made them great and famous. But 
we in this age of contact with the Western civilization, have showui a tendency to 
live a life of luxury, spending much of our substance on the non-essentials of 
existence. In the Convocation Address of 1S84 the Honourable W. R. Cornish 
told the graduates of the year : 

“I would not have you depart from the simple habits, inherited from a long 
line of ancestors, and which the experience of countless generations has proved 
to be best suited to the inhabitants of tropical lands. Food and clothing must 
vary in different countries, as climate and other conditions vary, but in adhering 
to the simplicity of life practised by your forefathers, you will have the sanction 
and approval of some of the most eminent of modern scientists, who have come 
to the conclusion that alcoholic drinks and strong meats are not essential to 
health, life, or mental and physical vigour, while the abuse of strong drinks, at 
any rate, has proved a curse to the Northern peoples. 1 would have you, in the 
words of the poet, 

“Keep all thy native good, and naturalize 
All foreign of that name ; but scorn their ill.” 

These are words uttered in this very hall by an Englishman, and not a Congress¬ 
man. Shall I not today repeat this appeal to you, the makers of the New India 
of our conception ? 

I am not one of those who will commend or condemn our ancient customs, 
because they are ancient ; nor the Western ideas and habits, because they are 
Western. Both the East and the West are creations of an all-merciful God, and 
it would be an act of condemnation of the divine dispensation of things, if we 
were to cultivate the habit of condemning everything that does not belong to our 
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own age or to our own country. Our ancestors might not have had the benefit 
of that modern education you have now received, nor enjoyed the fruits of modern 
scientific developments ; and yet they were men of culture and wisdom. Let us 
accept whatever is good in the ideas and customs which they have handed down 
to us, and let us reject only the exotic growth of false ideas and unhealthy 
customs. Let ns accept also whatever is good in thought and life, which the 
West has to teach us ; and produce a new synthetic culture and life in the New 
India of our formation. Kipling’s couplet may still be our guide, safe and sound ; 
East in East, 

West is West ; 

Rut East plus West 
Is much the bcsL. 

Yon know, though you see it dimly through the ages, that your country 
occupied in the ancient past a position of glory which other nations envied. Once 
upon a time she was great, civilized and honoured, when the ancestors of the 
modern European nations were still steeped in barbarism, when Greece and Rome 
and Britain were names hardly known beyond the waters that surround them. Let 
me not sing the praises of my own country ; let foreign testimony bear witness to 
the truth. Addressing the young men before him, Mr. George »Smith said in 1870 : 

“Man, it has been well said, is by nature and universally an artizan and an 
artist; and nowhere can this fact he more abundantly illustrated than here in 
India. In this as in many other respects the W est is but the daughter of the 
East, though each retains her own marked individuality. The mother, however, has 
charms of her own, charms of antiquity, originality, grace and harmony ol colour, 
which the daughter strives in vain to equal. Look at the textile, manual and 
mechanical arts of India; the ‘webs of woven air’ ; the embroidered fabrics un¬ 
equalled for delicacy ami design. Look at the skill of the workmen of Shimoga 
in carving in sandalwood, of those of Travaneore in ivory, of the goldsmiths ol 
Trichinopoly, the siheismilhs of Cuttack. These and many others of the manu¬ 
factures of this land exhibit remaikably that instinctive-let me add hereditary— 
artistic taste, and that artistic eye for form, ornament and bloom of colour, which 

have gained for Indian arts the admiration of woild. Never forget that India 

was a civilized, an artistic and an indushial nation when Abraham leiL his native 
Ill- of the Chaldees, and that it is through you and others deeply intcicsLrd in this 
land, that the latent capabilities of its intelligent, and teachable people are to be 
evoked, so that your native land may once more take her ancient and most distin¬ 
guished position among the philosophic, the artistic and the industrial nations of 
the world,’’ 

A similar testimony was given by another outsider in 1872. Mr. Henry Fortey 
said in the course of his Convocation address : 

“You should live and labour as you have been adjured to do, for the sake of 
India, your country. Fmgel not. her ancient, fame. Forget not that literature and 
philosophy and art. had here their home and Athens had arisen to keep watch on 
the Blue Aegean, when the seven hills of Rome stood still lonely by the Tiber. 
Remember that, on you and such as you depends whether Indfh is ever to regain 
the place of leadership that she had lost. Yes, my young fiicnds ; on you depends 
the elevation of young Molhcihmd to the position she once occupied. That vene¬ 
rable Mother of glorious past is calling out to you, to each and every one of you, 
to revive her ancient glories. Will you, sons and daughters of an ancient and 
illustrious Mother, turn a deaf ear to her pathetic and pressing call ? Will >ou 
not make her once more the centre of the world, the centre of world’s culture and 
art ?” 

Let me conclude by drawing your attention to another important responsibility 
of yours as sons and daughters of this ancient land of spirituality. Along with 
many economic-political “isms” like {Socialism, Communism and Bolshevism—all 
alike un-Indian in their outlook on life, three other socio-religious “isms” are 
creeping into our land— in different,ism, agnosticism and atheism. To what depths 
of degradation should our land of spirituality have fallen in order to afford 
therein a fertile growth for these dangerous r ‘isms” of modern life. You are men 
of culture ; if so, let the rays of these “isms” be passed through the prism of 
your cultured mind, let each one discover for himself the rays of Truth that a 
perplexed and confounded world cannot see. Remember, India was great when 
India was religious, a land of high spirituality ; and you who are out, as leaders 
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of thought and action, to lead Tndia back to her ancient position cannot build 
up her greatness and glory wilhouth the foundation of religion and spirituality. 

My young friends, my last appeal and request to you is to be religious ; in 
prosperity as well as in adversity let religion have its softening influence on you. 
In all your sen ice to your country, let the ultimate motive be the progress and 
well-being of vonr fellow-men, out of charity to them and out of gratitude to 
the Croat Supreme Cod who has brought you, bv His invisible light, to the 
position of honour and responsibility you occupy to-day. Your devoted service 
to your fellow-men bo an act of thanksgiving to the all-wise, all-good, all-powerful 
Cod, who knows all tilings and sees all things, whom truly to know and faithfully 
to serve is present peace and everlasting happiness. May all of you, with Divine 
(trace, serve faithfully and devotedly your country and your Cod, as cultured 
members of your illustrious University and as worthy citizens of your glorious 
Motherland. 

The Bombay University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address delivered by Mr. 71. 7*. Masani 
Vice-Chancellor of tho University of Bombay, before the annual Convocation of 
the University on the 15th August 1939 :— 

There are moments when one keenly feels the want of words to give adequate 
expression to one’s emotions. This is one such moment for me. vVs I stand 
before you to address you from this place, I feel myself deeply stirred by feelings 
of gratification and thanklulness that by virtue of the ollicc to which you, Mr. 
Chancellor, have been pleased to call me, my connexion with my Alma Mater 
should he closer and the opportunity to sene her greater than before. 

Twelves months have rolled by since the date of the last Convocation, twelve 
months of alarums and excursions unprecedented in history. Never before was 
the woild on notice, for so long a lime, of the threat of war hanging over it; 
never bet ore was it so disordered and distraught. A icgular epidemic of race 
arrogance and race antagonism, envy, hatred and lust of power has spread over 
some of the most advanced countries, undermining the basis of civilized society 
and free association of scholars, and shattering all hope of enlightened adaptability 
and harmony essential for world-fellowship and cultural co-opcralion. 

Into the serene Atmosphere of a University the heated air of politics should 
not enter. In the totalitarian stales, however, even the academic atmosphere is 
politicized. Tie humanistic ideal of old has given place to an anti-social political 
ideal, called national. In pursuance of that ideal the university curriculum has 
been remodelled to suit what is introduced as the new “ideology”, and to meet 
what arc called national needs. The realm of science knows no territorial or 
national boundaries; but in the mad world of to-day even science loses its 
international character. “In reality”, says one of the exponents of the new ideology, 
“science, like every other human product, is racial and conditioned by blood.” 
Hence the title of his book, Deutsche Physik. The doctrine that all learning 
must be subordinated to the pressing needs of national life makes the universities 
mere tools in the hands of the dictators of the hour. The professors and the 
pupils arc but pawns in the intriguing game of politics. Owning allegiance only 
to pure science and learning, the German Universities were once noted for their 
detachment from any particular creed or school of thought. They recognized no 
master other than Truth. What a fall for these and other seats of learning in 
Europe, those citadels of truth, those bulwarks of civilization 1 

It is not my purpose to enter into an argument this evening on the policy 
of thus revolutionizing the relationship between the Government and the 
University. I merely wish to call attention to what I consider the greatest peril 
facing the world to-day, particularly the generation now at school or college. 
What one learns during the most formative period of one’s existence sticks. The 
propaganda now carried on in countries whose governmental policies are rooted 
in racial prejudices and whose educational institutions are permeated by the spirit 
of narrow nationalism must produce men and women whose blood will tingle 
and mount to their faces whenever they think or hear of the people whom they 
have been taught to despise and distrust. Our educational institutions are, happily, 
free from the domination of ministries of “enlightenment” revelling in the doctrine 
of control of thought, regulation of reason, regimentation of studies and annihilation 
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of public* opinion. Nevertheless, may T, as one who has thought his life refused 
to be drawn into the vortex of party polities, as one who is merely interested 
in securing the proper academic atmosphere for the upbringing of the youth of 
our country, ask those people who have been incessantly preaching the puny 
gospel of comm unalism, whether the juvenile population of India is not also in 
danger of being similarly influenced by perverted notions, lowering the ideals of 
education and civilization ? 

We have also to beware of another danger threatening the intellectual 
development of the rising generation—the danger of revolutionary changes in the 
system of education and curricula of studies in moments of feverish enthusiasm 
for reform. With the introduction of Provincial Autonomy in India there has 
been a welcome change in the outlook of Provincial Governments on educational 
problems. Their enthusiasm is rellee.ted in the general demand for radical changes 
in the matter as well as the manner of education. Before, however, the existing 
structure is pulled down, there should be a well thought-out plan of the edifice 
proposed to he reared in its place. This essential condition of reform has not 
been overlooked by the Bombay Government. After having appointed Beveral 
committees, they have decided to lake action in certain directions ; other proposals 
for reconstruction arc still under investigation. 

The latest proposals for reform in secondary schools contemplate a lower 
secondary stage with compulsory manual training, and a higher secondary stage 
preparatory both for the universities and lor voctional work, to be provided for in 
“inteimediate college", t for one would welcome any reform that might be agreed 
upon on these lines. Mean-while, the Government, of Bombay have decided to 
hold a separate competitive examination for entrance into Government service. If 
this examination could he popularised as an examination for a school leaving 
certificate, the complaint that the Matriculation has grown unwieldy and become 
as incubus upon the life of the school should disappear. The University would 
then he concerned only about the scools preparing students for its entrance exa¬ 
mination. On the question of supemsion of such schools we have had an argu¬ 
ment with Govern men (.. We have also our differences with Government on the 
question of amendment of the University Act regarding the constitution and 
administration of the Senate and other matters. As a result of recent negotiations, 
however, 1 visualize a satisfactory settlement. 

Happily, our University is, and I trust, will ever remain free from external 
pressure. In our Chancellor we have a pillar of democracy and an enlightened 
custodian of the interests of higher education. Our interests and our freedom of 
action arc safe in his hands. In our Prime Minister, also, who is in charge of 
the portfolio of Education, we have an ardent exponent of democracy. Wc are 
proml to claim him as one of us, not only as one of the Fellows of the University, 
out also as an illustrious product of our Alma Mater. Another member of the 
Cabinet, the Honourable the Minister for Home Department, is also one of us, 
and he has been a shining light of this University for more than thirteen years. 
With these three luminaries, providentially placed in auspicious positions in the 
educational firmament, one may easily predict a bright future tor the progress of 
higher education. The Honourable the Prime Minister convened recently a confer¬ 
ence of representatives of both sides to discuss several matters concerning secondary 
as well as university education. They will meet again and, with goodwill on both 
sides, wc may look forward to an era of sound and stabilizing reform. 

As regards the Matriculation examination, it must be admitted that it is beco¬ 
ming increasingly dillicult to conduct it to the satisfaction of the Senate. It is 
likely to hold the field even after Government institute the school-leaving examina¬ 
tion. Hs dimensions will still render organization an uniformity of standards 
extremely dillicult. In an article recently contributed to the Times of India , advocating 
the constitution of a Special Board for this Examination, Mr. R. P. Paranjpyc, the 
ex-Vice-Ohanecllor of Lucknow University, observed that, when ho appeared at the 
Matriculation examination in the year 1801, there were only 3,000 candidates and 
that they could then be certain that they were all weighed in the same balance. As 
one who sat for the same examination only a year later, T have a different story to 
relate. Ear from being certain of receiving wc were positively afraid of not receiving 
uniform treatment. Different examiners examined different groups, and their standards 
were believed to be widely divergent. One of the examiners in English, an erudite 
Professor in a Government College, was an admirer of the Persian poet Omar 
Khayyam. It was reported that even whilst engaged in the momentous task of 
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deciding the fate of the examinees, he used to translate into action the poet’s admoni¬ 
tion to “fill the cup that dears : To-day of past regrets and future fears”. 

That fact in itself was very disconcerting. But there was something more to 
give us the fright of our life. The story ran that at the fall of night, when if was 
necessary for the Professor to go from the cup to the couch, and when the unexa¬ 
mined answer-books in large heaps stared him in the face, he would take them in 
hand, one after another, and get rid of them by assigning marks in each case in 
proportion to the bulk of the papers. We were solemnly advised to insert blank 
sheets of paper here and there to increase the weight of our answer-books, and I 
confess to having acted on such advice on the principle that it was wise to err on 
the safe side. 

The number of candidates has since risen from 3,(XX) to 21,000. During the 
present season of piety and the days of abstinence that lie ahead, there is not much 
danger of the fate of students being thus sealed by a devotee of Baachus, glass in 
hand. Nevertheless, certain improvements on past experience will have to be carried 
out to minimise the vagaries ot examiners and the chances of error and disparity in 
standards. This important question is now engaging the earnest attention of the 
Syndicate. 

Ollier important reforms are also under consideration ; but I shall merely 
refer briefly to our programme of expansion. We have been evolving schemes for 
extending the activities of the University so as to bring it more in touch with the 
life of the people. Statutes for instituting extension courses in Political Theory, 
Public Administration, Civic,s, Psychology, Language and Literature, Art, Journalism 
and other subjects for the benefit, of those who are unable, for financial or other rea¬ 
sons, to pursue the university courses leading to degrees, will shortly be placed before 
the Senate. Meanwhile a Diploma in Teaching has been instituted and Statute 
authorizing the institution of a Diploma in Music is awaiting the sanction of the 
Chancellor. The question of giving diplomas in Painting and Architecture is also 
under consideration. I hope this will correct the impression outside that Fine Arts 
are the Cinderella of this University. 

Research is the soul of university education. Not infrequently, it adds to the 
enormous debris of useless knowledge. This, 1 hope, will never be said of our 
University Department of Chemical Technology. Every item of research carried 
out by its stall' and students will add to the store of scientific knowledge and the 
wealth of the country. We are grateful to the present, trustees of the Will of 
the late Mr. P. (1. Singhaneo for their munificent donation of Rs. 12 lakhs 
for this Depart? lent. May I also take this opportunity to say that, indebted as wc 
are to Mr. V. N. Chandavarkar for his splendid services as Vice-Chancellor during 
the last six years, lie has a special claim on our gratitude for all that he has done 
to secure financial assislance for this Department and to place it on a stable basis l 

Two other schemes for postgraduate studies have been engaging our attention 
for some time, one for a postgraduate department of Psychology and Education, 
ami the other for a postgraduate department of Mathematics, We could embark on 
such schemes only on the supposition that public support would he forthcoming, 
and I venture to suggest that there can be no better outlet for the stream of bene¬ 
volence of the public-spirited citizens of the Province than one of the departments 
of the University, from which generations of students will draw instruction and 
inspiration for the moral and material progress of their country. 

Now, my'young friends, on whom the University has conferred degrees this 
day, let me extend to you my felicitations and introduce myself to yon as one who 
has travelled a long way along the road which lies before you. Looking back over 
the distance traversed, may 1 oiler you a few hints to guide you on your way ? We 
now count university students by thousands. Eighty years ago they could be 
counted by units. The first, MatiFiliation examination was held in 1859, when only 
132 candidates presented themselves at the examination. Of these 22 passed—only 
sixteen per cent. No one then appears to have raised the cry of the slaughter of 
the innocents. Neither the Chancellor nor the Vice-Chancellor appears to have been 
oppressed by piteous letters such as they now receive, declaring that there was 
nothing left for the unfortunate candidate except to commit suicide. Aware as I 
was that examinations in their present guise have gained far too high a place in 
public esteem, I had no idea, indeed, that the discomfiture of candidates causes such 
widespread misery as has been revealed to me during the last three months. 

The candidate stunned by defeat may not realise for the moment that an 
examination, if not quite a gamble, is merely a passing phase, only a means to an 
58 
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end. But parents and relations ought to know better. Not a few of them, however, 
weep with the disconsolate student, as though it were a matter of life and death. 
Nay, from some of the pathetic letters that I have received I find that it is because 
many parents look upon the failure of their sons and daughters as a terrible 
calamity, or as a mark of disgrace, that the unfortunate students are driven to 
despair. To all unsuccessful students I would say this : While Buccess at an 
examination is regardod as a proof of attainment, of the required standard of 
ability, failure does not necessarily imply lack of intelligence or industry ; much 
less lack of ability to earn one’s bread. University authorities arc human ; examiners 
are human ; accidents happen every moment of our lives. I have seen many 
brilliant students returned unsuccessful. They tried again and came out with flying 
colours. Vicissitudes and reverses in life have to be met with steel-like determina¬ 
tion to win in the end. Even if one does not win, the very effort to succeed is a 
gain. If a student has not frittered away his time, even though he fails to get a 
degree, his learning abides, and his capacity to earn his livelihood is not impaired. 
The object of higher education is primarily to prepare students for life and 
only incidentally for livelihood. I know that there is a difference of opinion on this 
point. Some hold that the practical necessities of life should take precedence of 
the intellectual. Others would subordinate “broad and butter studies” to cultural 
courses. Lord Brougham looked forward to the day when the poor man in England 
after the labour of the day, would refresh himself by reading Bacon. Much more 
to the purpose, said William Gobbet, if the time came when every man in England 
would eat bacon. Most of the people who now demand a radical change in the exist¬ 
ing system of education which would enable every man in India to earn his bread, 
and stand erect on his own feet. As a matter of fact, broadly speaking, the bulk 
of university teaching is vocational. Students join colleges with liberal professions 
in mind. The cry now is to prepare them for all sorts ot crafts and small indus¬ 
tries. We should be mindful, however, of the difference between preparing for 
life and preparing for livelihood. It would be fatal if the distinction between a 
University and a Technical Institute were blurred. 

The highest gift which a University can impart to you is that disciplined 
thinking and understanding which go to form not only a strong intellect but also 
a strong character, and it is character, singleness of purpose and manly spirit more 
than the ability to win a prize, or to secure a degree or a diploma, that, count. 
Your presence, your manners, your outlook on lilc, your attitude towards your 
neighbours, your ability to do your work efficiently and, above all, your reputation 
for independence and integrity—these will bring you success in Lite, and, more 
than success, the respect, wherever you are placed. 

You are going out into the world at a time when India has arrived at a very 
critical stage in her political evolution. Vital decisions will have to be taken 
shortly ; widely divergent views will have to be adjust,ed ; heterogeneous elements 
of the vast population welded into a unified nation. What docs the public expect 
you to do to faciliatc the transition to the new order ? It expects you to show a 
true sense of values, values which constitute the grace of lib* and to bring dis¬ 
ciplined reasoning and sound judgment to bear on the complicated problems that 
will arise. Indeed, what India needs to-day is a growing class of intelligent, inde¬ 
pendent, high-toned men and women who can see clearly for themselves what is 
to be urged on both sides of a question and lie helpful in promoting mutual Un¬ 
derstanding and creating an informed public, opinion. 

All education is valueless if students are not trained to correct modes of thin¬ 
king and ratiocination. Our Colleges, however, do not appear to attach sufficient 
importance to this aspect of academic training. Instead of making it a point bo 
encourage independent thinking and sound judgment, not a few professers expect 
that their pupils should be uncritically susceptible to their views 1 An amusing 
illustration of such a tendency is given by Sir 1 Tulip llartog. He onco asked a 
candidate for a university post at Dacca: “IE, after hearing your lecture on an 
admittedly controversial subject, a student comes to you and says, T am sorry, 
Sir, I do not share your views. I think so and so’, what would you say to him ?” 
The candidate replied ; “I would tell the student that he had no right to an opinion 
of his own : he should sit at the feet of his teacher.” This reply proved fatal to 
his candidature. 

When I plead for cultivation of powers of independent thought, please do not 
run away with the idea that you can afford to ignore the opinion oi teachers or 
enlightened writers or leaders of thought. We all need guidance from them, but 
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in selecting your guides you should exercise a wise discrimination, “There are 
many echoes in the world”, says Goethe, “but few voices”. Do not take the echoes 
for the voices. Within the time allotted to you make the most of the company of 
great minds. Be a student, all your life and, whenever possible, attend university 
extension lectures, or rather courses and classes for the cultural advancement of 
the people. One cannot, think of a better investment of leisure. In this connexion 
I Bhonld like to give you an inspiring anecdote. An officer of the Bombay Army 
utilized his leisure during his furlough to attend certain classes in the University 
of Edinburgh. He generally sat beside an old man who was conspicuous for his 
keen and diligent attention to the lecture. That companion, he discovered one 
day, to his amazement, was Mountstuart Elphinstonc, who after his retirement as 
Governor of Bombay, had dedicated his time to learning and literary work 
and had twice refused the Governor-Generalship of India. 

Independent thinking should not be confused with defiance of authority or 
resistance to law. '‘Why should I obey ?” is the question now on the lips of some 
people who aie in revolt against the policy of Prohibition initiated by the Bombay 
Government. Without entering into the merits of the action taken by the Govern¬ 
ment, without disputing the right, of a free citizen to protest against any measure 
with which he is not in agreement, may I call attention to the fundamental con¬ 
siderations out of which springs the obligation to obey law ? Of the individual 
member of society who frets under the new enactment,, may I ask : Whence have 
you acquired that strong sense of personality which now asserts itself in opposition 
to law ? Does it, not, come from your corporate life, from your identification 
with the entire community ? Has not your country enhanced your personal value 
and conferred on you the rights of citizenship ? 

“A man’s relations to his fellows are not addenda to his personality.” said 
Professor Henry Jones, forty-one years ago, in an article on Social and Individual 
Evolution in the New World , ‘‘but, are the inmost content and reality of it. He 
cannot act, as a rational being, except by incorporating them. Man grows as 
an individual, he deepens his private personality, by converting its higher ten¬ 
dencies into his rational purpose”. Herein lies the justification of the claim of the 
law upon the conscience of all the members of a civilized society whose legislature 
functions on a democratic basis. The laws it passes merely express the people’s 
own sense of responsibility for their own lives and conduct. In obeying them, a 
member of a democratic society merely obeys his own self. 

There are occasions, however, when the law overrides one’s conscience instead 
of being in harmony with it. The question arises : How are the rights of the 
majority to be reconciled with those of a minority ? Ordinarily, the majority has 
the right to demand that it should he allowed to give effect to its policy and 
decisions. It, is, no doubt,, likely to commit, mistakes, but to it alone, and not to 
any self-constituted authority, can the right to make mistakes be conceded. Any 
other theory of government would mean coercion or frustration of the majority by 
a smaller group or groups. At the same time, the minority has the right to 
convert the majority to its point, of view. This it can do by persuasion, or agita¬ 
tion, meanwhile bowing to the will of the majoiity, or, in rare cases, even by 
resisting the law. As in other matters, so in law, there are certain objective stan¬ 
dards of right and wrong. If, for instance, the majority seeks to impose its will on 
the minority by restraining the freedom of the people to hold meetings, or to make 
speeches, or to oppose in the public press the poliey of the authorities for the time 
being, the resistance of the minority may take the form of a breach of law. If, to 
take another instance, a law is so outrageous as to oftend one’s sense of ethical 
values or to undermine the basis of society, one would expect an educated and 
intelligent body of citizens to offer resolute resistance. Such cases are, however, 
rare, and it would, surely, be wrong to include in this category social 
legislation for the protection of people from the ruinous consequences 
of social scourges. It is. no doubt,, easy on such occasions for 
individuals to cry that civil liberty is in danger and to condemn the 
law as unjust because their personal will, bent on individual self-interest or self- 
indulgence, conflicts with the higher social will. But they know that they cannot 
in conscience repudiate it. 8uch legislation may be an unnecessary nuisance ; it may 
seem fantastic and unworkable ; it may even be objectionable on grounds of public 
policy or individual freedom, but it is certainly not something ethically obnoxious 
or politically outrageous, which one would justifiably refuse to obey as being re¬ 
pugnant to one’s conscience, or fatal to the integrity of free citizenship. 
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The fact that the conscience of the majority is in tunc with the law ought to 
silence all further opposition once it is put on the Statute Rook. Otherwise, demo¬ 
cracy becomes a mockery. Democracy, 1 need not tell you, presupposes a sense 
of solidarity and loyalty to common interests strong enough to admit of the de¬ 
cision of the majority being peacefully accepted. My young friends, I appeal to 
you to-day, in the name of our Alma Mater, in the name our country, in the 
name of all that is dear to you, to raise that sense of solidarity to a sort of religion 
and that sense of loyalty to a sort of spiritual faith. May I also appeal to you 
to remember always that disapproval of the action of the majority should not be 
allowed to stifle one’s sense of propriety. Agitate by all means, whenever necessary, 
but do not join those who, on such occasions, give shocking demonstrations of 
unabashed adult individualism, opportunism and rowdyism. The right of “self- 
expression” is urged by them in self-defence, but the sell is not worth express¬ 
ing or defending unless self-mastery comes first. 

Young men and women of to-day, ye hope and promise of to-morrow, I do 
not know that I can recognise in yon a band of devoted servants of society. Wo 
cannot all be great men, but great deeds are within the reach of all. Great deeds 
include simple acts of kindness and social service. Re our sphere of influence what 
it may, be it small or be it large, there is sure to be ample scope in it for loving 

service to humanity. If you wish that in future years, you may be able 

to look back over the distance traversed, without remorse, and feel happy 

for having lived a full and complete life, my advice to you is : join 

some group, club or organization affording scope for social service. 
If your college has a welfare league, take an active pail, in its work. If there be 
none, get your fellow students to form one. Join also some other group run by 
older members of society, preferably a cosmopolitan association. Establishing contact 
and collaborating with tried men and women, you will learn the principles of 
corporate life and co-operation and acquire the team-spirit essential for working 
jointly with others. 

I would not, however, advise you to be in a hurry to join a political party. 
By all means take an interest in politics, but take time before you decide to throw 
in your lot with any particular political party. Keep yourself free to approach 
great issues affecting the progress and happiness of your countrymen, uninfluenced 
by the bias of party ties or of party passions. Remember that on the day you join 
a party you pledge your word that that parly’s thoughts and convictions shall also 
be your thoughts and convictions. There will be time enough to plunge into the 
whirlpool of party polities, if you care to, and even then you will he lucky if you do 
not find that you have lettered your judgment and mortgaged your independence. 

After you pass out. from the University, do not miss a single opportunity to 
join a useful organization and to make yourself helpful to society. Repay, while 
there is time and opportunity, the debt you owe to il. What a golden opportunity 
now awaits you to assist in the work of spreading literacy among the masses of 
this country and educating the adult population generally 1 These people are, 
literally, thirsting for knowledge. May it be given to each one of you to quench 
the thirst of at least a small group of them 1 Never ask, Svhcre is the time ?” 
That is the refuge of the idler and the sliiikcr, who though he lives rich and dies 
rich dies a debtor to society. Among the papers of fSir William Jones, famous 
linguist, Judge of the Supreme Court and founder of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
was once discovered a slip ol paper on which ho had inscribed a couplet, showing 
how he divided the twenty-four hours of the day. I commend that couplet to 
you in the hope that it may be a source of inspiration to you : 

“Seven hours to law, to soothing slumber seven, 

Ten to the world allot, and all to heaven 1” 

The Annamalai University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address delivered by Mr. H . C, Papworth , 
Principal, Madras Presidency College, at the annual-Convocation of the Annamalai 
University held at Chidambaram on the 6th. October 1639 :— 

It was a very great honour to me to receive an invitation from His Excellency 
the Chancellor to deliver the Convocation Address this year on the Degree Day 
of the University. It has been my privilege to be a member of Annamalai 
University since its foundation ten years ago, and it is a source of great pride 
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to me that His Excellency has been pleased to appoint me a member of the 
Syndicate of the University for a fourth period of service. I am, of course, very 
conscious that the benefits which 1 have received from my experience on that 
Body far outweigh in value any services that 1 can have rendered to the University. 

1 crave your indulgence for these personal allusions, but I have made them 
for this reason—that I want you to feel that you are being addressed to-day, not 
by an eminent outsider, but by a fellow-member of your own University, who 
naturally has at heart both your welfare and also the reputation and good report 
of the University which now lie largely in your hands. 

In this address I am not going to weary you with an account of the history 
and progress of education in India, nor give you a resume of what are commonly 
called educational problems. These, ] know, have been topics with which 
others, honoured by an invitation to address a University Convocation, have often 
dealt; and the air is thick with the dust of past, and present educational 
controversies. I sometimes think that we have discussed educational problems 
ad nauseam, and the dust we have raised has blinded us, so that we have stood 
still, unable to progress because of the very pillars of dust that our endless 
controversies have raised. You, new graduates oi the University, will want to be 
up and doing, so I prefer to offer you a lew words of help as to how to use the 
equipment the University has given you, and as to what the society in which you 
will live for the rest of your lives expects, and has a light, to expect, from men 
and women endowed with your privileges. 

A University is a Society created by rightful authority for the importation 
of the higher branches of learning. Society, therefore, will expect you lo he erudite. 
You have had opportunities of sound learning, and those with whom you come 
in contact and those whom you teach will expect, your knowledge lo he sound and 
reliable. Continue Muir reading, ever widrnimr its orbit, so that, the soundness 
and reliability of your learning may not. fail. You must, also he modest in your 
learning ; there is no creature on earth more objectionable than the intellectual 
snob. Itcmember that the subjects you have studied and in which you have 
specialised here arc not, the whole of knowledge ; they are not the last word that 
Truth can reveal. You must apprehend by experience, by contact with others 
and by iiiendly exchange of views the place of your knowledge in relation to the 
infinite world of Truth. Remember that no one nation, no one ieligion, no one 
society or constitution has a monopoly of truth. Eschew therefore intellectual 
pride and be eager and willing to absorb new knowledge and new ideas wherever 
you (ind them. Change your views and your opinions whenever the revelation 
ot new knowledge and new truths requires it; and don’t he ashamed to admit 
that you have done so. 

Addison once said “the intrinsic value of an old coin does not, consist in its 
erudition.” lie was using the word here to mean perfect workmanship. Your 
University’s first gift to you is erudition ; and I would say to you, Be modest in 
your learning, but be thorough and reliable in your application of it; that is, in 
your workmanship. 

The second gift which your University offers you is Culture, which, though 
not an inseparable companion of erudition, may by assiduous training be an 
accompaniment of if. By Culture we mean the cultivation or training of the 
mind of man, his mental faculties, his tastes and his manners. When the 
development, of a man’s mind, his tastes and his manners has reached a level 
which we may describe by the word ‘refinement’, that man has reached a state 
which we call ‘cultured.’ 

In the attainment of this condition which I have called ‘refinement’, it is 
necessary that all the three mentioned faculties should together hane reached that 
level. Intellectual brilliance, without a concomitant cultivation of tastes and 
manners is not culture. Intellectual superiority, mental cleverness, which makes 
a man what we call ‘brainy’, may be, and sometimes is, combined with vulgar 
tastes and boorish manners ; and thus the person merely equipped with intellectual 
brilliance is sometimes most offensive. A cultured man is never offensive. At the 
same time, 1 do not think it, is possible to cultivate our tastes and manners to a 
stage of refinement without the aid of a well-trained, well-disciplined and well- 
educated intellect. “Culture”, said Matthew Arnold, “is the acquainting ourselves 
with the best that has been said and known in the world.” Yes, education is 
necessary, knowledge must be acquired in the usual hard schools of learning ; but 
not a mere acquisition of facts and data, but an understanding and disinterested 
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judgment upon the best that has been said and known in the world. Not carping, 
prejudiced and offensive criticism upon the best that others have done or said or 
given, but an informed and kindly judgment; a free play of the mind amongst 
the green pastures so carefully cultivated by the best of those who have gone before 
us. These may be found in the great classics, the sciences, the discoveries, the 
literature, the religions, the philosophies, the music, the paintings, the sculptures, 
and in many other compartments of that great treasure chest of knowledge, which 
is our inheritance. In order to attain the refinement- of a cultured mind, a man 
or woman must have delved fairly thoroughly at least into some of these intellectual 
treasures ; for culture is not compatible with ignorance. 

As with a cultured man’s mind, so with his tastes ; they too will be of 
refinement. A man’s tastes are his likings—the things he likes, the things he 
appreciates. His upbringing, his education, his reading, his experience, his hobbies, 
and perhaps most of all his friendships, will have made him like what is good 
and beautiful, and hate what is bad and ugly. And he will have acquired 
an instinctive perception of the difference between what is good and what is bad, 
and between what is beautiful and what is ugly. This, I think, is what is meant 
by cultured or refined tastes. 

Many people, of course, have no perception of the difference between beauty 
and ugliness. In architecture, for instance, positive ugliness makes no impression 
upon some people. You have only to look at the houses they build, the churches 
they put up, and the way they furnish them or ornament them. In music, many, 
have no discernment; in literature, no taste ; in the arts generally, no knowledge, 
and hence no interest. But the refinement of taste is an essential in culture. There 
is, of course, no fixed hall-mark by which this level can be recognised. But 
evidence of it can be discerned—in the things with which a man surrounds him¬ 
self ; the books he reads ; the furniture he uses ; the music he likes ; the friends 
he makes ; and perhaps in his dress, for, if he has good taste, lie won’t over-do the 
colour scheme or exaggerate the fashion. 

Likewise, loo, in manners, the cultured man will not over-do them, nor be 
affected. The refinement of his manners will be natural, not forced or artificial, 
lie will have charm and will naturally put others at their ease. He will not cause 
embarrassment. He will easily associate with anyone, and others will find no 
difficulty in associating with him. Truly, a cultured man 
“Can talk with crowds and keep his virtue, 

Or walk with kings—nor lose the common touch.” 

A cultured man or woman, therefore, will be erudite, of deep and extensive 
reading, and of catholic tastes and interests. But he will be free from fanaticism, 
for his enthusiasms will be tempered by breadth of knowledge and vision. His 
well*trained and disciplined mind will he flexible like a sword of fine-tempered 
steel, the true kind of flexibility, which neither breaks under a strain, nor sacrifices 
to any expediency its faith and its principles, which are its power. Further to these 
two gifts of erudition and culture which your University offers you, there is 
another without which they will be of small avail; that is, the gift of Integrity. 

Jntcgritas means something complete, entire, unimpaired, find so in its applica¬ 
tion to our gifts and our use of them it moans uprightness, honesty and fair deal¬ 
ing with all men ; steadily pursuing the path that lies before us, looking neither to 
the right nor to the left. You have promised today that you will promote the 
causes of morality and sound learning, and that you will uphold and advance 
social order and the well-being of your fellow men. In Madras University, which 
is your mother university, the graduates also promise that they will maintain the 
purity and reputation of the callings which they may follow, and that they will 
not deviate from the straight- path of their honourable exercise by making their 
knowledge, that is all t-heir gifts, subservient to unworthy ends. Make this promise 
also your own, and remember these promises ; for they are sometimes forgotten. 
There is nothing more tragic than to sec a mofessional man in disgrace, or to see 
a gifted man in power or position using liis gifts, his power or his patronage 
unrightfully. Erudition, Culture and Integrity : with these three gifts a man may 
well reach a high position in his life or in his profession ; but he will do nothing- 
common or mean in his search for distinction. Thus endowed, you may go far, 
and your work for humanity may be of infinite worth. 

We are living in troubled times, and the spectre of war has once again 
appeared and will surely bring its attendant horrors. All the efforts which have 
been made, and they have been many, to preserve the peace of mankind have failed. 
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Even the most concerted effort in this direction, the League of Nations, is amongst 
the failures. The League has failed, perhaps because it represented the govern¬ 
ments of the nations and not their peoples, so that Geneva became the meeting 
place of rival national ambitions and economic clashes, rather than of the good will 
which, in spite of appearances, is latent amongst the peoples of the world. Where 
nations and religions have failed, is it possible for the great sisterhoods of learning 
to come closer together and to find opportunities of service to humanity ? The 
universities of the world, those great, aristocracies of learning, have kept so much 
to themselves and have never exploited those vast opportunities of service to 
mankind, which, if they could only come together, they would surely find. Amongst 
universities all would be friends and allies : there would be no enemies. If the 
best men and women of the world’s universities could get together and broadcast 
their messages, they surely could convince the world, in the words of Lord Althorp 
over a hundred years ago, “that the phantoms of national glory and national 
triumph were not worthy the expense oi' blood and treasure by which they must be 
purchased." This experiment has never been tried ; this league of erudition, culture 
and integrity has never been formed ; but I put it to you as a suggestion worthy 
of your thought. What an incalculable and lasting service it would be to all mankind 
if the universities of the world could liberate that good will which, as T have said, is 
latent amongst the peoples of the world. In the re-establish men t of peace which 
must surely come, old methods may again fail. Above all other classes of men and 
women, cannot the universities, if they will, speak and be heard across the 
barriers of nations ? 

The Andhra University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address doliverd by Sir Nilratan Sircar at 
the Annual Convocation of the Andhra LTni\ersity held at Bczwadu on the 7th. 
October 1939 :— 

I am thankful to His Excellency the Chancellor of the Andhra University for 
inviting me to address the Convocation. 

My mind spontaneously goes hack at this moment to the day when the great 
Bengali religious teacher, Sri Chaitanya, visited this sequestered region more than four 
centuries ago, to preach the gospel of Vaishnavism and by his intimate association 
with all classes of people, among whom he worked and lived, he forged a link that 
binds it to my ITovince. There are hints in accounts of his southern travel that he 
met power ul Vaishnava and Buddhist leaders on the Godavari side, which perhaps 
partially covered the Andhra territory, lie also came in contact with many scho¬ 
lars of the Tamil race. Sri Chaitanya met many renowned scholars like Ram Giri, 
a Buddhist leader, Dhundiram Tirtha of the Tungabhadra region, Mathur Pandit, 
a Ramayat Vaishnava of Tripadi, Madhavcndra Bhuj of the Nursing temple and 
Bharga Deb of Tripatra. Sri Cbaitanya’s spiritual ministrations were greatly appre¬ 
ciated over a large tract of country from Puri to Ramesvvaram, which certainly 
comprised among others, parts of the Andhra country. He not only spread his 
religion there, but corning across two great works, the Brahma Samhita and 
Karnada , discovered by him somewhere on the banks of the Krittimala, he got 
a new impulse in his emotional experiences, and enriched his imported knowledge 
with his own interpretations. 

I desire, at the outset, to refer to the wish for a separate autonomous Provi¬ 
nce that is uppermost in the minds of the people of Andhradesa. This is, I believe, 
a genuine and legitimate aspiration. You ask for this constitutional change whole 
heartedly for an adequate development of tho part of the country inhabited 
by Telegu-speaking people. A glimpse into the proud record of the political 
and cultural achievements of tho people of Andhradesa in the past fully justi¬ 
fies your ambition. Although your very just demand has, for tho present, been 
rejected, it may be hoped that in view of the influential support that the project 
of an autonomous Andnra province has already received from different quarters, it 
will be realized before long, when you will have an opportunity for self-expression 
to the fullest possible extent. 

The establishment of your University may, in fact, be taken to be an earnest 
of tho desire of the people of Andhradesa to take into their own hands the develop¬ 
ment of the cultural side of their activities and direct them along channels which 
would bo conducive to a proper and adequate growth. It is gratifying to find that 
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within the short space of thirteen years you have been able to make very substan¬ 
tial progress, ami that in addition to the moral and intellectual support that you have 
received, the provincial Government, generous and public-spirited citizens and 
enlightened public bodies have come forward to back up your efforts 
bv suitable financial support. The Maharaja of deypore has laid us under a deep 
debt of gratitude by his princely benefactions. Nevertheless, it must be admitted 
that the present resources ot the University are quite incommensurate with its 
needs, and that if if is to be enabled to fulfil its obligations even to a limited 
extent, ampler and more liberal resources must be forthcoming. 

It is encouraging to find in this connexion some of the local bodies in your 
area contributing to the funds of the University. The example set by the Madras 
Government in accepting the principle that local bodies might contribute liberally 
to the University and that no objection would be raised by them except on grounds 
of finamial inability is wolhy of emulation by other Provincial Governments. 

I desire to offer you my sinecrest congratulations on the emphasis that you 
have been able to place on the conduct ol icseaivh. Your record ol researches 
carried on by teachers of Lhe University, both from the points of view of quality, 
brings yon credit and coalers on you distinction. That the teachers have been able 
to carry on research m such a wide variety of subjects as Economics, Commerce, 
History, Politics, Philosophy, Telegu Literature and different brandies of Physics, 
Chemistry, Technology and Medical Sciences, and also to contribute original papers 
on them, apart from serving as an inspiration to students, is a very hopeful augury 
for the future development ol the University. The results of your experiment 
of creation of new Chairs for really capable and competent persons, on a modest 
scale of remuneration, will certainly be watched with very great interest. If the 
experiment be successful, it would help the diffusion of higher reducation much 
faster than might otherwise Ire expected. The proposal for establishment of new 
technological courses in various subjects is a step in the right direction. It is gra¬ 
tifying to note that the 'Technological Department has won the Government of 
India prize for sugar technology. 

I am happy to find that you desire to give t,o music a recognized place among 
the subjects of study. This will lie widely appreciated because of its value in awak¬ 
ening and developing the aesthetic faculty, which is an important human gift. 
In fact a training in music has been found by educationalists to be almost as 
important as the training of the intellect through languages, science, mathematics. 
You are extremely fortunate in Inning a special advantage over others in this 
matter on account of the exceptional aptitude for music with which people of 
Amlradesa arc endowed. I hope that the wise step taken by you in this matter 
will be followed in other Provinces. 

While dealing with the future lines of development of the University, your 
last report refers to the question of educational reconstruction. It appears that 
some time ago the Government of your Province addressed you on the subject, of 
Secondary and University education and that after due consideration you communi¬ 
cated to tlie Government your views on the problems involved* They subsequently 
informed you that it was their desire to give early effect to the scheme they had 
formulated on the subject. This involved the elimination of the Intermediate classes 
and extension of the degree course by a year. The new proposal, no doubt, meant, 
a very important change. 

In some of the other Provinces also changes of a similar nature have been 
advocated. In fact, the need of educational reconstruction in all its stages is being 
canvassed all over the country, and the question has engaged the attention of a 
host of educational experts and authorities and been discussed from widely differ¬ 
ent view points. There can lie no doubt that, the time is quite ripe for a thorough 
overhauling of the entire educational system in India and with the introduction 
of provincial autonomy it should be possible to introduce a well-planned and pro¬ 
perly integrated scheme of education from the lowest to the highest stage. In order 
that any reform that may be introduced in your scheme of studies may be effective 
it is of absolute importance that those responsible for primary and secondary 
education should be induced to take the needed step for improvement and reform 
along with any measures of reconstruction that may be undertaken in the upper 
stages. In order that a modern University may be able to fulfil its purposes in a 
proper manner and on an adequate scale, it is necessary that there should be a 
clear understanding of the conception of general liberal education, the University 
being the chief educational authority responsible for fostering such education in 
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its area of operation. This is needed in view of the fact that there has been a 
considerable difference of opinion even among eminent educationalists as to what 
constitutes liberal education since the days Plato and Aristotle expressed their ideas 
on the subject. It is contended by certain critics that any education other than 
purely literary and purely scientific cannot be included in any scheme of general 
liberal education and that such education is beyond the scope of any university. 
This has resulted in considerable loose thinking as to the relative importance of 
purely literary and scientific studies on the one hand and studies of so-called 
utilitarian or nou-eultiiral subjects on the other. There is also much confusion of 
thought as to how far the university is the proper authority for imparting technical 
education. 

Prof. A. N. Whitehead in his work, The aims of Education and Other Essays t 
(1929), refers to the subject at some length. A national system of education. Prof. 
Whitehead thinks, should make use of three main methods, namely, the literary 
curriculum, the scientific curriculum, and the technical curriculum and that each 
of these curricula should include the other two. “What I mean is” he adds “that 
every form of ed' cation should give the pupil a technique, a science, an assortment 
of general ideas, and aesthetic appreciation, and that each of these sides of his training 
should be illuminated by the others. Lack of time, even for the most favoured 
pupil, makes it impossible to develop fully each curriculum. Always there must 
nc a dominant emphasis. The most direct aesthetic training natually falls in the 
technical curriculum in those cases when the training is that requisite for some 
artistic craft. Put it is of high importance in both a literary and a scientific 
education.” Explaining further Prof. Whitehead says : “No human being can 
attain to anything but fragmentary knowledge and a fragmentary training of his 
capacities. There are, however, three main roads along which we can proceed with 
good hope of advancing towards the best balance of intellect, and character : these 
are the way of literary culture, the way of scientific culture, the way of technical 
culture. No one of these methods can be exclusively followed without grave loss 
of intellectual activity and of character. Put a mere mechanical mixture of the 
three curricula will produce bad results in the shape of scraps of information 
never interconnected or utilised. We have already noted as one of the strong 
points of the traditional literary culture that all its parts are co-ordinated. The 
problem of education is to retain the dominant emphasis, whether literary, scientific, 
or technical, and with loss of co-ordination to infuse into each way of education 
something of the other two.” 

Trof, Whitehead considers that the antithesis between a technical and a liberal 
education is hilarious. In his opinion : “There can be no adequate technical edu¬ 
cation which is not liberal, and no liberal education which is not technical : that 
is, no education which docs not impart both technique and intellectual vision. In 
simpler language, education should turn out the pupil with something he can do 
well. This intimate union of practice and theory aids both. The intellect does 
not work best in a vacum. The stimulation of creative impulse requires, especially 
in the case of a child, the quick transition to practice, Ueomctry and mechanics 
followed by workshop practice, gain that reality without which mathematics is 
verbiage.” 

Your University, I am glad to find, has taken the right course by including 
technical studies in its curricula. I have taken the liberty of quoting tlic views 
of Professor Whitehead, at. some length, because he lias dealt with the subject in 
a masterly way. This, it may be expected, should give a proper lead to our uni¬ 
versities and strengthen the position of those who desire the universities to under¬ 
take on a more systematic and extended scale work in the sphere of applied sciences. 
A reference to the late Thomas H. Huxley’s observations on the subject,, expressed 
more than half a century ago, in his remarkably vigorous and lucid language, 
will be found both interesting and instructive. When discussing the question with 
reference to the state of technical education in England, in his times, he urged 
that, the preliminary education of the student pursuing technical courses “shall 
have been such ns to have given him command of the common implements of 
learning and to have created a desire for the things of the understanding ; ” that he 
“should devote the precious hours of preliminary education to things of the mind, 
which have no direct and immediate bearing on his branch of industry, though 
they lie at the foundation of all realities and that the education that precedes the 
workshop “should be entirely devoted to the strengthening of the body, the elevation 
of the moral faculties, and the cultivation of the intelligence, and especially to the 
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imiming the mind with a broad and clear view of the laws of that natural world 
with the components of which he will have to deal.” Huxley’s advice was as 
valuable as that given by Professor Whitehead now. 

Let us turn our attention for a few minutes to medicine and public health on 
the teaching of which your University has devoted considerable attention. 

It is quite possible that in the middle ages the systems of medical treatment 
prevalent in India were, in many respects, more advanced than those in vogue 
elsewhere at the time. Although remarkable advances were made by the ancient 
Indian physicians and surgeons, who laid the foundations of medical science in tins 
country, these savants became bound up, in course of time, by traditions, with the 
result that knowledge, instead of progressing, actually retrogressed in the subsequent 
ages, and the cIVect of this was that no important discoveries and no improvements 
were made since the ancient treaties were written. The ancient systems, however 
admirable, in many respects, were necessarily undeveloped, in the absence of a 
solid foundation of the basic sciences of physics, chemistry, bacteriology, biology, 
physiology, pharmacology, pathology, hygiene, etc., and ran mostly on speculative 
lines. The treatment ot diseases was necessarily empirical, no corresponding 

improvement of these sciences having taken place in India during the nineteenth 
century when remarkable scientific progress was being consolidated in the Western 
world. 

When the Pritish came to Tndia they brought with them some Pritish 

Surgeons, who held eharuo ot hospitals for Pritish soldiers, chiefly catering to the 
needs of the army. The need for training Indians in Western medicine arose out 
of the necessity of having moderately paid Indian assistants to these surgeons. The 
first medical school after the Western system had been opened in Calcutta in 1821. 
Pet ween that year and 1833, when the Medical Colleges of Calcutta and Madras 
were started, medical teaching was imparted in the vernacular by translating 
English books, as also by assimilating the essential features of the indigenous 
systems of medicine, by organising teaching through the agency of the Sanskrit and 
Madrassa Colleges in Calcutta. Although the first two medical colleges established 
in Calcutta and Madras were founded in 1833, they were afliliated to the Univer- 

versity in 1837 and 186.1 respectively. Put it was not until 1900 that the need for 

the teaching of the higher standard was recognised. There are now ten University 
grade Medieal Colleges in India, including one exclusively for women. 

With the passing of the Indian Medieal Council Act in 1933, attempts have been 
made to raise undergraduate medical teaching to a higher and more uniform 
standard, The medical curricula have undergone many changes since 1892 when 
direct connection was established between the Indian Medical College and the 
General Medical Council of the United Kingdom. The Medieal Council of India 
has recently made mathematics a compulsory subject in the promedical science 
course of studies, and has suggested that the first two years should be occupied in 
the Htudy of professional scientific subjects, with an introduction to clinical methods 
and that no student should he certified as qualified for attending classes in the 
clinical group ot subjects until he has satisfied the examiners that he has a com¬ 
petent knowledge of the subjects of these two years. The Council has also rightly 
laid down that throughout the whole period of study the attention of the 
student Bhould be directed to the importance of the preventive .aspects of 
medicine and of measures Tor the assessment and maintenance of normal health. 

Although the Indian Medical Council has done good work within the short 
period of its existence, handicap to co-ordinated progress in the teaching of medicine 
and surgery in India has arisen as a result of the control of this body 
by the General Medical Council of the United Kingdom. J 

The special needs of India ami of Indian students must be kept in view in 
framing a medical curriculum and in introducing appropriate courses of training 
Indian students and Indian conditions should receive special emphasis from the 
teachers, A fair amount of research work has been carried out by Indian workers 
on diseases prevalent in this country within the last 4 or b decades ; hence an 
Indian orientation to medical teaching can very well be given now by those who are 
responsible for the same. Research is the sap of the plant of science. Hence 
every teaching institution must encourage research work among its teachers ami 
students. Researches into the etiology and pathology of unexplained diseases and on 
therapy, particularly in t.ne domain of indigenous drugs, should receive special 
attention. With excellent natural advantages which India possesses as regards 
her soil, climate and plant flora, and with proper and adequate training of young 
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students in chemistry and allied subjects for handling tlieso and other relevant 
matters, it should not be necessary for her to depend wholly on imports. Each 
timo a war blockades the communications between the West and the East we realise 
our helplessness in the matter of the supply of medicinal preparations and 
chemicals. I hope the young generation which I see before me here will try to 
remove these wantB in a large measure. 

A time has come when we should give a public health orientation to medical 
teaching, and this should be in consonance with the needs and the environment 
which a student or a medical practitioner or a public health worker will have to 
deal with. Every medical student should be made to participate in public, health 
activities as part of his training in medicine and public health. Public licalth diplo¬ 
mas arc now granted to medical graduates in various provincial universities, al¬ 
though most of them at the present are post-graduate. Madras and Bombay are 
the only two Universities which give the B. iSc„ degree in Public Health. 

Let us now devote a few moments in assessing the number of qualified medical 
men and public health workers needed to tako care of and to rehabilitate the 
health of 000,(XX) .illages. If we have to supply one qualified doctor and one 
qualified public health man to a group of three villages, we shall require 200/XJ0 
workers of each category to put a well-considered scheme into operation. As a 
result of scientific medical teaching for the last 100 years, we can now supply 
35,000 qualified doctors and only a few hundred public health workers for the 
above purpose. If w r e go on at this rate, it will take for us another 200 years to 
raise India to an up-to-date world level. The need for rapid progress in these 
directions is, therefore, obvious. As in medical relief, so in public, health, we 
should have field demonstration centres in connection with teaching. These supply 
a student with a proper outlook about his responsibilities to the community 
without which ho is likely to be a misfit. 

The Universities have tried to keep in touch w T ith post-graduade training and 
research since the opening of the Calcutta School of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene 
in 1920 and the All-India Institute of Hygiene and Public Health in 1932. While 
these institutes have many individuals as torch!icarers for the rest of India, there 
is no reason why every university should not cneourgago the establish¬ 
ment of provincial institutes for the purpose of a quicker output of the number 
of workers as well as of the volume of work, for every province should need 
the services of a much larger number of qualified graduates in the near future. 
It is a happy sign that research work is being carried on in many of the Medical 
Colleges in India and your College, I am glad to note, takes a prominent part 
in this. 

With the establishment of provincial autonomy in the provinces, efforts arc 
being made to give official recognition to the Ayurvedic, Unani and Homeopathic 
systems of medicine. The basic, science of chemistry, physics, biology, physiology, 
pathology and bacteriology arc flic same all over the world. The present tendency 
to register practitioners of various so-called systems of medicine, lacking systematic 
scientific training of any sort, is a move in the wrong direction. We do not call a 
barrister or an advocate now practising in India according to communal 
denominations. Science is progressive and must be the same throughout 
the world. The criterion of the right of a doctor to medical practice, or to 
the privilege of registration, must depend on the basic knowledge he possesses of 
the fundamental sciences of chemistry, physics, anatomy, physiology, pharmacology, 
pathology and of medicine, surgery, midwifery and other cognate subjects. No 
system of medicine. Ayurvedic, Unani or any other can get on without the help 
of modern basic sciences. There should be no spirit of communalism or oppor¬ 
tunism or false economy concerning matters of life and death of millions of 
ignorant and helpless villagers whom wc have failed to educate or elevate. "The 
question of prevention of epidemic diseases cannot be successfully solved, unless 
scientific methods of proved efficiency are adopted. How can wc auply all the 
different systems of medicine towards this end ? The proper move should be to 
have only one medical science which has been worked out by the scientists all 
over the world, incorporating into it whatever good there may be in the indigenous 
medical sciences of the country. If this is done there will be only one medical 
register in the country which should facilitate the control of medical relief and 
sanitation for the entire population. It is for this reason that I am compelled 
to discourage the teaching of the so-called medical sysfems, without the help of 
the basic sciences. If India is to achieve her place among the first rank nations 
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of the world, she must advance with the help of modern sciences and she must 
discourage retrograde measures of the sort that are being encouraged in some of 
the provinces, without fore-thought and imagination. 

Among the problems of reform that await solution the most pressing is the 
use of one’s own mother longue as the medium of instruction in place of the 
English language. Quite a largo proportion of students are now found to bo 
unfitted for the University courses. This proportion has increased considerably 
with the growth in the number of students taking up college courses. This serves 
as a serious handicap to proper progress ami development. Among the causes 
of this defect, the very unnatural practice of the use of a foreign tongue as the 
medium of instruction may be considered to be the most important. Dr. Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore describes in his picturesque and inimitable language the serious evils 
that have resulted from this arrangement. In the course of his Convocation Address 
at the Calcutta University delivered two years ago he says : “We know of parasitic 
creatures in the animal world, that live and die in utter dependence on their hosts. 
They are able to eke out a living, but arc forever crippled in the growth of their 
limbs and organs. Such has been the case with our modern school and college 
education. It has from its inception been parasitic on a foreign tongue, so that, 
though nourishment lias not been altogether lacking, it has been obtained at the 
cost of all round development—so much so, that it has even ceased to be sensible 
of its own abortivcuesH. Accustomed to live by borrowing, it has come to measure 
attainment by largeness of debt : it has signed a bond of servitude to the thinkers 
of other lands. Those who receive such education cannot produce what they 
consume. Brought up to absorb the thoughts of others, their academic success 
depends on their ability to repeat by rote, and their own faculty of thought, their 
courage of conviction, their creative inspiration, have all been enfeebled. It goes 
without saying that the only way of revival from such chronic debility is by the 
assimilation and application of the subject-matter of education through one’s own 
language, just as, in order to incorporate food-stuffs into the body, they have to 
be chewed with one’s own teeth, saturated with one’s own digestive juices.” My 
university has just adopted the use of Bengali as the medium of instruction as 
also of examination in place of English in many of the courses in the Arts and 
fcJcicnco Faculties. Similar action is needed elsewhere also. In this matter the 
example of Japan is of classic importance and should give us courage and 
hope. It is true that there will be difficulties in the beginning, such as 

preparation of proper text-books, etc,, but these, it has been found, arc not 
insurmountable. When medical education for Indians was first introduced 
by the British, the needed text-books were speedily prepared for the students ; 
judged by the results of similar use of one’s own mother tongue in the 
study and examination of the medical subjects in the lower standard 

of medical schools, there can be neither any fear nor any misgiving as to the 
success of any enterprise in this direction. 

I have to address a few words of advice to the recipients of degrees to-day, 
who are now ready to enter life as responsible citizens. Do iK>t consider that I am 
presumptuous enough to think that I can say anything new or anything that you 
do not know. But I should ask you to bear in mind, above everything else, 

that the chief responsibility for the future progress of the country rests on you 
youths of India. It is true that you will have to work hard to achieve individual 
competence and advancement, but true social efficiency can never be attained so 
long as each individual is not prepared to contribute his host gifts to society and 
to enjoy advantages which society can offer him. In fact, this process of 

self-realization through social life is the best result of the educative process. What 
is needed, therefore, is that von should foster a life of social service based upon 
devotion and a proper spirit of sacrifice. 

It must be your aspiration, as it is the desire of every Indian who loves his 
or her motherland, that India should not lag behind any country in the various! 
spheres of her social or national activity. Take, for instance, the problem of 
educational advance, the basis of all national progress. If India expects to be 
treated on a footing of equality by the progressive countries of the world, the first 
thing needed is that the educational backwardness of her people should be removed 
within the shortest possible time. Other people have shown that it is possible to 
achieve this result if proper measures are adopted. Now that responsible ministers 
of autonomous provinces are empowered to deal with all problems relating to 
education, our progress in this direction Bhould be rapid. It is possible for you, 
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young graduates of the university, to throw yourselves heart and soul into this 
noble work and do your bit by helping in various ways the diffusion of enlighten¬ 
ment among the vast masses of your countrymen and countrywomen, who are sunk 
in abysmal ignorance and in the grossest illiteracy. Educated youngmen in some 
of the Provinces have already shown the way by undertaking such work. But the 
problem is of such importance and magnitude as to require a properly devised 
scheme for comprehensive action throughout the entire country. In this connection 
it is not out of place to state that among the remedial measures for unemployment 
among educated men and women adopted by some of the foreign countries, the 
overhauling and reorganization of the system of schools is one. 

Another very important sphere in which young medical graduates can under¬ 
take similar welfare work is improvement of public health. 1 have already spoken 
on the subject at some length. Those who have gone through the recently published 
report of the Public Health Commissioner of India must have Rccn how severe m 
the havoc and how extreme the suffering that are caused by provcntihlc and 
remediable diseases in India. It is possible to reduce the heavy mortality very 
considerably anu to give relief to the unparalleled misery and distress Hint is caused 
to an incredibly large percentage of the population, to a recent work, A 
Century of Municipal Progress , the editors, Professor Harold ,T. Paski, and 

Messrs. W. Ivor Jennings and William A Robson, of the University of 
London, describe how during the past hundred years the death rate in England 
has been halved, the infantile mortality reduced by three quarters, and Cholera 
which used to be a periodical menace is now considered to ne something ‘remote 
and oriental.’ They further observe : ‘'One hundred years ago people expected to 
have the small-pox as now they expect their dogs to have distemper ; to-day, on 
the average, it iB the cause of one in a million deaths. One hundred years ago,'the 
Webbs have told us, nearly every person was either recovering from or sicken nig for 
enteric fever ; now it causes less than six in a million deaths. f fhe other infect¬ 
ious diseases and such diseases as tuberculosis have been reduced to proportions 
whn*h would have been regarded a century ago as almost Utopian. These are facts 
which can be proved by statistics. We cannot prove in that way the enormous 
increase in the comfort and convenience of the people. Nor can we prove in the 
same way that without the development of educational and related services 

modern commerce and industry would he impossible. Yet a moment’s reflection 
shows that it must be so. The enormous developments in the technique of industry 
and of business administration have been possible only because we are not, merely 
a healthy but also a literate people. Indeed, our whole democratic system rests 
upon an ( located electorate.” A small state like Yogoslavia has achieved a splen¬ 
did record during recent years in the domain of preventive and remedial medical 

relief to the population, and Soviet Russia’s efforts in such directions are, perhaps 
unequalled by any other country in the world. What others have been able to 
accomplish, we should also be able to do. 

It is imperative that the wealth of the country should be adequately increased 
by proper measures of industrial and agricultural development. This is needed not 
only with a view to removing the conditions of abject poverty and indescribable misery 
in which the vast mass of the people of India pass their days, but also for concerting 
proper measures of national development. In all this it is, of course, the primary 
duty of Government to take the initiative. But if you realize your responsibility, 
you will be able to render suitable help either as future citizens, or, as future 
legislators,'or as public servants or leaders of public opinion, or, in other ways. 
Where the people are imbued with a genuine sense of loyalty for their country, 
have an adequate concern for the commonweal, and are enthusiastic in their regard 
for the welfare of the general body of citizens, such a country or such a peoplo 
can alone be expected to prosper. 

It is a most tragic circumstance that while India stands in need of the 
services of a vast army of devoted and selfless workers, who could bring enlighten¬ 
ment to the ignorant and the illiterate, afford relief to the poor and the destitute, 
allay the suffering of the sick and the infirm, and develop in a proper manner the 
agricultural, industrial, mineral and other resources of the country which lie 
dormant, the energies of numberless educated young men are running to waste, 
as in the absence of proper opportunities they are unable to earn a living and to 
become useful citizens. If the urgency and gravity of the question were fully 
realised, neither the Government, nor the community would allow things to drift 
any longer. The problem is not peculiar to India only. 
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Elsewhere also similar conditions have existed, and in some of the countries, 
comprehensive action has been taken by the Governments concerned to tackle the 
problem. The time has come when the Government in this country should also 
definitely recognise its obligation in this matter. Youths of India, if you are 
earnest and enterprising, you can play your part, in the solution of this difficult 
problem. Inspired by a high ideal and by the spirit of devotion and service to the 
motherland, you can render material help, on the one hand, in the removal of the 
deficiencies and drawbacks that stand in the way of India’s advance, and on the 
other, in securing the conditions of progress. 

Before I bring my address to a close, 1 desire to refer very briefly to another 
matter of vital importance, namely, the need of effective measures for the protection 
of the people of India against foreign aggression. The sanguinary conflict that is 
raging since sometime past between different nations has brought home to all 
thoughtful Indians the utter helplessness of her people against any future foreign 
offensive. For over half a century Indian public men have urged that proper 
steps be adopted for opening recruitment to the Army to all classes and sections of 
the population, in place of the present system, which favours certain classes and 
provinces against others, and that adequate opportunitics be given for the appoint¬ 
ment, of educated Indians in the highei ranks of the Army in sufficiently large 
numbers in order that, India may gradually become self-dependent in the sphere of 
defence. This just demand has so far met with a very meagre response. No time 
should now he lost in bringing into being a modern and efficient force manned 
by Indians, without, any distinction of class, creed, or, province, in order that the 
people of the country may be enabled to defend themselves effectively against, 
foreign attack. Dr. B. S. Moonje of Nagpur, is entitled to our gratitude * for his 
ceaseless efforts for the establishment, of the Rhonsla Military Academy at Nasik, 
the first of its kind started for military training, under non-official auspices. It is 
desirable that Military Training should he organized in all the University centres, 
as has been done in Calcutta, so that educated youngmen could be trained and 
would be prepared to protect their motherland in case of need. The accounts we 
have in old Bengali literature show that Bengal was till the eighteenth century 
full of ‘Tclcnga Soldiers,’ who were held very formidable in war. It should not be 
difficult for you to revi\e your old martial instincts under proper conditions. No 
autonomy or self-government can be real so long as the people concerned are not 
able to defend their country and their liberty against hostile assault and 
encroachment. 

The Mysore University Convocation 

The following is the text, of the address delivered by Sir Nripnulra No Hi 
Sirknr at the Convocation of the University of Mysore held on the 25th. 
October 1939 

I am grateful to the authorities of the University and to my esteemed friend, 
Sir Mirza Ismail, for this opportunity of meeting and talking to you here to-day, 

Yon who are of Mysore, are fortunate in having a constitutional Ruler, who is 
loved and venerated, and who has devoted himself heart and soul for the amcliora- 
of the condition of his people. 

You are equally fortunate in having at the head of your efficient and sympa¬ 
thetic administration Sir Mirza Ismail whom 1 have the honour of knowing since 
I came into touch with him in the days of the Round Tabic Conference and Pi> 
cecdings of the Joint Select Committee. 

It is not possible for me to avoid reference to the life and death struggle 
which is now going on in Europe. Different parts of the world and their affairs 
are now so inter-connected, and our Country is so linked up with Great Britain, 
that if civilisation crashes in Europe under assaults from brute force, we cannot 
but have far-reaching repercussions in this Country. 

This is not an occasion on which I can appropriately enter the Political 
field—but I cannot help saying only two sentences about the present situation. 

The popular and fashionable slogan now-a-days is “Down with Imperialism”— 
hut none out those who from their sojourn in the giddy heights of cloudland re¬ 
fuse to tread on terra firma, can fail to realise that as we are situated, it is a mattqfr 
for thankfulness that we arc part of a powerful empire. w 

Coming to the Convocation—every year over a dozen convocation addresses 
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arc delivered in these days and youngmen are presented with advice in copious and 
possibly overwhelming quantity. 

1 cannot hope to be able to tell you anything which will be novel, unique, 
or remarkable-but at the outset of your career, after the termination of your 
academic life, you cannot help realising that you are about to enter a cold, hard 
and unsympathetic world, where in every sphere of activity, professional or other¬ 
wise, there is overcrowding to a distressing degree at a time when the pressure on 
the land is more than if can bear. 

It may he a platitude but it will bear repetition, if T say that none of you 
can hope for any success in life unless you can eschew the folly of doing less than 
or only up to what is just required and no more, 

1 have no special knowledge of Mysore, but I believe students in Mysore, as 
elsewhere, provide a ready market for political exploitation. 

. T shall be the last person to suggest that students should be ignorant of poli¬ 
tical currents of thought or of political events, lhit I do believe that while keeping 
in touch with thorn, in academic days the sense of proportion has to be preserved, 
and any active ] art, in politics likely to interfere with legitimate activities and studies, 
should he discarded with a linn hand. 

It is however one of the hopeful signs of the day that students are more and 
more taking part in social activities, and in this sphere every one of us can make 
his contribution in his way. 

Many if not all of you who arc about to leave the peaceful atmosphere of 
academic life for keen and acute struggle, must have, 1 am sure, put, to yourself 
the inevitable and obvious question, “What am I going to do ?” Where competi¬ 
tion is keen and ruthless methods are to be expected from rivals, are there no 
maxims which should he our guiding principle in deciding the question of “What 
am I going to do” mid “How am 1 going to behave” ? 

I may he repeating an often-told platitude, but I do believe that in the present 
day, nothing is so important as to remember that whatever your sphere of life, 
whatever duties may be your lot to discharge, work should be done with whole¬ 
hearted zeal and devotion, even if that work appears to be drudgery incapable of 
lending itself to any enthusiasm. 

I mean no disrespect for our own people, hut one cannot help observing that 
while we are attracted by spectacular work, wo have little enthusiasm for the hard 
and silent work, the incsitablc and protected drudgery, which is the very founda¬ 
tion of all beneficial constructive work. Talking of the part of India I know well, 

1 can say that, while it is quite easy to get up a crowd of few thousands for a 
political profession or demonstration, it is very ditfimilt to get up a band of fifty 
fur toiling in an unobtrusive way, away from the eye of the public. 

1 would like to make use of the present opportunity for telling you that in 
whatever sphere you may he placed in the rapidly deteriorating situation in our 
country in connection with communal and political dissensions, it is your duty to 
pause and realise what will be our end, if we go down hill as wc are doing along 
the path of intolerance. 

It, is an irony of fate that, intolerance is running wild in a country which had 
been remarkable for centuries for its spirit of tolerance. 

Innumerable sects and beliefs have flourished in India, often with mutually 
antagonistic ideas and beliefs, but yet their followers have been good citizens and 
happy neighbours, so very different from the present times when every community 
seems to be'at the throat of others. J 

Intolerance of today, though often professed on religious grounds, has its origin 
in the race for power, in the mat’er of securing jobs or advantages under the new 
constitution. I firmly believe that a person whether he is a Hindu, Muslim, Buddhist 
or a Christian should not give up the anchorage of his own culture and religion * and 
1 take my hat off equally to the Muslim or the Hindu or the Christian who is sincere 
in his belief. 

Each one of yon, however humble, and insignificant you may he, can contribute 
your mite in purifying the vicious atmosphere of bigotry and animosity. Sincere 
and with firm conviction in your own faith, you must be able to respect the faiths 
of others. Being myself an old man, lacking in what is now called the dynamic 
energy of youth and the “revolutionary urge,” I believe that in society progress to 
be lasting should be wide-based and gradual. Wc have many ills to gef rid of 
but the maxim “more haste and less speed,” should well be remembered. ’ 

I believe that today, at least in that part of India with which I am familiar, 
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indiffercncc to our religion runs Bupreme in the home find this has resulted in 
instilling in the youth of India, an atmosphere which cannot be beneficial to the 
country. In saying thus, I do not include the generality of our women to whom 
this remark does not apply. 

T have wondered though this is a matter on which I speak with diffidence, 
whether it is not possible in educational institutions, to give instructions on broad 
principles of morality and religion, as every thinker will admit that there are 
certain large factors which are common to all systems. So long however as 
there is unreasoning suspicion in communities that their religion and culture arc 
in danger from others, such a suggestion will he impracticable. 

Students of today, who think that they have not all that they desire, maybe 
interested to know the position, say forty years ago, when I had been passing 
through my academic days. 

We had no unions, no common rooms, very little attention to physical 
culture, and none of other facilities which are common features of University life 
today. We were not in touch wilh any of the professors under whom we were 
studying, and most ol them even hardy knew our names. Without dilating on 
this matter, l think 1 am right in saying that there has been improvement in 
every direction, and you young men today, arc belter off in many ways than those 
who preceded you, and your own University of Mysore has not been behind any 
other, in attending to the improvement of your academic lilts. 

It is a pity that you are not being addressed today by any profound scholar 
or a renowned scientist, but one who iias been merely a Lawyer and whose only 
claim to talk to you lies in his great interest in all affairs connected with students. 

I can realise my own shortcomings, manifold as they are ; but I feel con¬ 
vinced that while each one of you must, struggle hard for what is called success in 
life, yet you cannot condemn too much undesirable methods of obtaining that end. 

'Success and prosperity are no doubt the ideal of all, but even in this cynical 
world, success by undesirable methods do not obtain recognition commensurate with 
its degree and extent, and the moral background hovvex or over-shadowed at times, 
is always present. 

Those of you who have passed through this university and are fully aware of 
the urge advance made as also of the remarkable progress in the State of Mysore, 
need not be. reminded ot facts which are well known and, I am sure, well appre¬ 
ciated bv you. 

That the State lias tried sincerely to give increasing benefits to ever-increasing 
number of students is a conclusion which 1 have formed from reading your reports 
on Education, and other literature which had been so kindly forwarded to me. 

You have to thank the Stale and your Ruler and be grateful to them for all 
that is being done to you. No institution in this world is perfect, but what docs 
matter and evoke admiration is the constant effort towards progressive improvement. 

There is nothing in any British Indian Province which enables it to say that 
they are in advance of your State and that should be a consolation and a soureo of 
pride to all of you who belong to Mysore. 

To those of you who have attained scholastic success, to-them I offer my 
sincere congratulations. I equally oiler to you my best wishes for further success 
in future. And 1 conclude by hoping that imbued with trust in God, reverence for 
learning, wisdom and age, with unselfishness and capacity for hard work, you will 
be aide to serve India and Mysore with loyalty and patriotism and 1 would like to 
conclude by quoting from what was said in a previous Convocation address here, 
namely, “Never forget that it is the duty of every one of you to think and act in 
the conviction that the honour of Mysore and India is your personal honour.” 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 1 conclude by wishing long and happy life to your 
Ruler, and Prosperity to the State of Mysore in which you live and carry on your 
activities, academic or otherwise. 

The Travancore University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address delivered by Lieut. Col. 0. P . 
Murphy , Resident, Madras States at the first annual Convocation of the Travancore 
University held at Trivandrum on the 11th. November 1939 

You have chosen a happy day for this First Convocation of the University 
of Travancore, coinciding aB it does with the Birthday Celebrations of Hie HighnesB 
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the Maharaja, and I regard it aB a compliment to have been asked to come here 
and say a few words. 

Travancore has been endowed by nature with a wealth of resources. Its lands 
are fertile, suitable for widely diverse forms of agricultural development ; its 
forests are extensive and valuable ; the full possibilities of its mineral deposits are 
perhaps not yet realized ; it is felt that more can be done with the fishing industry 
that at present. 

Travancore is served infernally by an excellent system of roads and back¬ 
waters. It has its own ports, and access to the railway. Not the least of its 
advantages, from the point of view of future development, is the Hydro-electric 
scheme which will provide cheap power and electricity. 

Those of you who have been born and have spent your liveB here in 
Travancore, may be inclined to take these advantages entirely for granted, and may 
even be asking yourselves at the moment why I should be calling to your attention 
such well-known facts. Rut to me, after only a few months ? residence, the 
resources and future prospects of Travancore seem noteworthy. 

During my service in other parts of India I have had to deal with States 
faced with problems non-existent here in Travancore; States whose prosperity 
depended entirely on agriculture, but where the rainfall was scanty, and irrigation 
schemes impossible ; States consisting mainly of dense forest tracts, but so far 
from the Railway that the timber could not be exported profitably ; States with 
valuable mineral deposits, which were being exploited by outsiders with little 
benefit to the local inhabitants ; States with natural resources, without finances to 
develop them ; and wliat is more ironical—States with sufficient finances, but no 
natural resources to develop. 

Travancore, however, possesses a problem of its own—an enormous and ever 
increasing population which is already above the average of other parts of India in 
educational qualifications. It is the combination of this highly educated population, 
with the great opportunities of further development of State resources which, l 
understand, underlies the inauguration of the University of Travancore. 

To you students who are to-day receiving degrees 1 would say—above all—do 
not consider your degrees as ends in themselves. A degree, to your prospective 
employers, means merely that you have reached a certain standard in certain 
subjects and if vou regard it yourselves as merely the first step in your careers, 
you will avoid many disappointments. Your future will depend on your own 
initiative, on the interest you take in increasing your own special subject, on your 
ability to correlate your knowledge with the demands of everyday life. 

The intensely practical side of scientific research has been demonstrated 
with amazing results in recent years. The production of substitute materials in 
Germany has been carried to an extreme that few people would care to imitate 
willingly ; but it proves beyond a doubt that with the aid of science, you can 
convert an unwanted surplus, or material hitherto considered useless, into products 
necessary to the life of the community. 

As conditions vary according to localities, the possibilities of Buch an idea are 
endless. The Japanese, in their search for new food-stuffs, have treated various 
roots, plants, grasses, even seaweed, never before considered edible, in such a way 
as to provide nutritious food for their hungry millions. A chemical expert in 
America, pondering the problem of surplus ot groundnuts, found literally dozens 
of commercially profitable uses to which it could be converted, including such 
unexpected products as varnish, paint, and plastic wood. Nor need you say to 
yourselves that' undoubtedly these practical applications of scientific theory were 
made by men of great experience, with years of research behind them for the 
principles involved in the manufacture of the electrolux refrigerator were worked 
out by two Swedish students while they wero still at the University in 
Stockholm. 

There would seem, at the present time, to be great opportunities for specia¬ 
lists in some practical, or technical line, but you will not have derived the maximum 
benefit from whatever course of study you may have followed in this University, 
if you have not trained your minds to think logically and independently. Clear 
thinking is particularly necessary in this troubled world, where whole nations are 
being led astray by catchwords, slogans, and lying propaganda. The newspapers 
and the wireless seem at times to hinder rather than help the searcher after truth 
but if you road widely enough, and listen long enough to realize that there are two 
eides to every disputed question, you should be able to draw your own conclusions; 
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conclusions that will be completely satisfactory to yon, since you have worked them 
out yourselves. 

You have no weapons to combat this modern propaganda except the clarity 
and power of your thought process and a balanced emotional outlook. Let nothing 
else divert you from using your mind, however painful and prosaic its use at times 
may seem. 

And now, to those of you who aro about to start your careers as the first 
graduates of the University of Travancorc, I oiler my hearty congratulations, with 
good wishcR for a successful future. It is an unsettled, exciting world into which 
you are venturing, but for that very reason, your opportunities may be unique. 

The Allahabad University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address delivered by Professor Amarnarh Jha , 
Vice-Chancellor, at the annual Convocation of the Allahabad University held on 
the 25th. November 1939 : ~ 

I have just admitted you to your degree and charged you to be worthy of the 
same. In wishing you prosperity and success, renown and career of honourable 
service, I shall employ the words which the ancient preceptors of the land used in 
bidding farewell to their pupils: Speak the truth. Do your duty, Do not neglect 
cither your spiritual or your material welfare. Imitate our good deeds alone. Help 
others, lie courteous. When in doubt about your line of conduct, think of some 
good and noble person, and ask what sense of duty, what kindness, what indepen¬ 
dence of public opinion, he would show in like circumstance. This is the exhorta¬ 
tion, this the advice. 

Moat of you who aro not persons of independent means are doubtless worried 
over the momentous question of the choice of your career. I trust that before you 
finally and irrevocably make your choice you will have many searchings of your 
heart and will look around and finally decide to do what your manhood bids you 
do. It may be, not all of you will succeed in life. It may be, some of you will 
falter and fail. But it should be possible for each of you to feel that, you have dono 
your best, that you have put forth all the energy and enterprise, all the goodness 
that you possess. You can do no better than your best. If at the end of it all 
success does not come to yon, you have abundant recompense in the thought that 
you honestly tried. What will stand you in good stead, always but especially in 
hours of trial, is the determination that you will not say or do anything unworthy, 
that you will not abandon the ultimate goal for the sake of a moment’s triumph, 
and that in all your endeavours you will work for the good, the true, and tho 
beautiful. 

One word of advice I would venture to give to you, and that is that in all 
matters, whether great or small, you should try to understand as many points of 
view as possible ; to put yourself in another man’s place ; to realise that tne world 
is many-sided and truth has many phases ; to possess your own souls so that it 
may be said of you that your lifo is marked by serenity and-calmness that can 
withstand the pressure of a passing gale. Know your self. Look within and act. 
Do not be swayed and overwhelmed merely by what others say. Rely upon your 
self. The still, small voice within you will be a surer guide and a more trust¬ 
worthy bcaeon-light than the many voices that tend to confuse and bewilder. 

It is possible that some of you may decide upon a political career. That is, 
of course, the obvious choice in any country which is gaining political consciousness. 
But I do hope you will recognise that that is not the only way in which a young 
man or a young woman can serve the country, and that others who are engaged in 
other pursuits arc also, according to their lights and in their own spheres, using 
the talents that they possess, and advancing towards the goal which must be the 
common goal of all, the progress and betterment and glory of the country. 

A few days ago we had here in this hall a cultural conference, and I am glad 
we had it, for I trust it served to remind you that so far as knowledge and culture 
are concerned, there are no barriers and no frontiers. Light should be valued from 
whatever direction it comes. A wise mail of England said in the sixteenth century : 
“I take all knowledge to be my province.” He was a scientist ; a philosopher ; a 
lawyer ; a politician ; and a man of letters. His range of interests was wide and 
varied, and his learning encyclopaedic. One of the most remarkable men in human 
history, Michel Angelo, attained eminence as painter, sculptor, poet, musician— 
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indeed, there was hardly a form of self-expression in which he did not excel. In 
our own country we have still in our midst the towering personality of Babindra- 
nath Tagore-poet, dramatist, philosopher, novelist, painter, actor, musician yes, 
even politician and teacher. He does not feel that in passing from art to politics, 
from music to painting he has failed to express himself. It iB only the medium 
that alters. The personality and the message are the same. To those of you that 
are now leading the University I give this message, that whatever form your 
expression takes hereafter, it should be the best expression of which you are capable 
and it should be an expression of your real personality. According to the excellence 
and sincerity of your expression and the richness of your personality will be the 
value of your contribution to the community. Poise; balance ; harmony between 
your inner self and your actions ; concord between your life and the world without 
you ; a sense of the livcablcness and nobleness of human life ; the joy that comes 
from the consciousness of service *, the peace that arises from contemplation : the 
serenity that no shock can disturb—if you strive to attain these, you will indeed 
be strong and free and worthy of the “home that lies beyond the stars and the 
sea. 1 ' 

From the shelter and quiet of these walls you go forth into the interminable 
wildernesses of the world, with our best wishes for happiness and the true enrich¬ 
ment of your lives. I ask you to think oi the University and her trust in you in 
these words of the poet 

“Life of my life, 1 shall ever try to keep my body pure, 
knowing that thy living touch is upon all my limbs. 

I shall ever try to keep all untruths out from my thoughts, 

knowing that thou art that truth which has kindled the light of reason 
in my mind. 

I shall ever try to drive all evil away from my heart and keep my love in 
flower, knowing that thou hast thy scat in the inmost shrine of my 
heart, 

And it shall be my endeavour to reveal thee in my actions, knowing it is 
thy power which gives me strength to act.” 

And so, Farewell 1 

The Patna University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address delivered by Mr. M. Azizul Hague, 
Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta University, at the annual Convocation of the University 
of Patna li del on the 25th. November 1939 

I am grateful to Your Excellency and to the Vice-Chancellor and the members 
of the University for inviting me to deliver the Convocation Address this year. 
Conscious as 1 am of my limitation and shortcomings, I wish your choice had 
fallen on another, more competent and better qualified than myself, Anyone who 
has ever passed through the portals of a University is bound to be impressed by 
the solemnity of a Convocation, and 1 felt nervous within myself when I was 
invited to address the Convocation this year ; but I accepted your kind invitation 
as the symbol of your good wishes to the University of Calcutta, of which I 
have the proud privilege and honour of being the Vice-Chancellor, and which not 
many years ago was also the Alma Mater of the educational institutions now 
under your jurisdiction and care. 

On behalf of the University of Calcutta, I offer you our cordial greetings and 
best wishes for the future. It was not many years ago that Bengal and Bihar 
were linked together in a common bond of educational and cultural fellowship. 
Though administrative and political barriers have now separated us and will 
probably tend to create greater diversities and divergencies in the future, we shall 
continue to maintain our mutual feelings of amity and brotherhood. Separated 
though we may be as administrative units, we are united on the wider plane of 
India, and the inner chords of a Biliari and a Bengalee may still beat in unison 
to sing in chorus with the poet “ Save Jahan sc Achcha Hindustan Hamara 

We meet here to-day under the shadow of anoter international conflict. 
Hope and aspiration in human hearts have yielded place to suffering and misery. 
All that had been left behind after centuries of strivings and efforts by millions 
of men and women laying down their lives and cherished as the priceless heritage 
of mankind is threatened with destruction under the devastating onslaught of 
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ruthless barbarism. Once again civilization is faced with a new phaso of human 
conflict, and behind the booming of the cannon and the hurried flight of the 
aircraft lies the anxiety of the world to preserve the landmarks of its cultural 
development and the fabric of its social and economic life. Men are fighting to 
the last ditch with memories of heroes now no longer in the land of the living, 
in the interest of generations yet unborn, not only to preserve the structure and 
framework of their national life but also to save civilization from a rude setback. 
To-day it is a war of ideologies—a conflict to decide whether the world is safe 
only for the mighty and the strong in arms or whether the smaller units can 
preserve their national existence without being swamped and overwhelmed by the 
strength of superior physical force. It is yet too early to visualise how the events 
in future will take shape, but let us hope that once again man will emerge 
victorious out of the clutches of elemental passions and will foBter a spirit of 
amity and toleration. Let us hope and pray that the time will come soon when 
the world will once again breathe freely in an atmosphere of peace and goodwill, 
with kindly feelings to all, within a commonwealth in which the smallest unit 
will have the right to live in the fullest freedom of its self-expression. 

As I read the signs of the times through the events of the present war, I 
feel that this war is not without its lessons for us in India. If we read the 
history of Europe through the last few centuries, we immediately notice that the 
countries of Europe have in recent times developed themselves primarily as 
national units—each highly organised and efficient but constantly compelled to 
direct all its energies and efforts to protect itself from the hostility of the 
neighbouring states. Alliances, ententes and axes have been made and broken on 
mere exigencies of statecraft, and countries even with diametrically opposed 
ideologies have combined together in the interest of self-preservation against the 
real or supposed hostile intentions of their neighbours. Religion intended primarily 
to bring peace on earth has long ceased to unite the discording elements, and 
Western civilization has so far failed to devise any means for cementing the 
differences and feuds between countries and races or for counteracting the national 
jealousies and rivalries feverishly sponsored in the past through various ways. 

At a time when we are still in the early stage of a new constitutional 
development, even though temporarily suspended in many places, with plenary 
powers of executive and legislative authority within the provinces, oftentimes I 
feel within myself whether we have not to guard ourselves against the operation 
of similar forces in this country. If that contingency ever ariseB—ana 1 pray 
to the Almighty that it may never come—it is bound to corrode the very foundation 
of our economic and political life. It will bring ruin to our land and shatter the 
hopes of generations cherished through ages past. The Empire of Asoka will 
then be a mere name in geography, the Empire of the Mughals will only be a 
phantom of history, and the dream of all our heroes will vanish for ever. A 
certain amount of parochial patriotism must inevitably develop within the provincial 
barriers and is probably a necessity in the present conditions. 1 am never impatient 
of such parochial patriotism, provided there is nothing to weaken our organic 
national existence. 

In reconstructing the provinces of the future—a task which the young men 
and women of to-day will soon be called upon to lake up—we have to ensure the 
organic unity of India without in any way endangering the autonomy of the 
provinces, the fullest self-expression for all the communities or the integrity of 
other fundamental rights. Aims alone will evolve the ideal of a National State 
for India. India is more a continent than a mere country. Great Britain, France 
and Italy have each a population less than that of Bengal; Eire, Holland, 
Denmark, Bulgaria and Norway have each a population not even equivalent to 
the population of some of the districts in India ; Germany in 1938 had a population 
approximating the combined populations of the United Provinces and Bihar. What 
is to-day happening in Europe may in future be possible in this country. We 
have, therefore, to read the lessons of the history of Europe in the interests of 
the future of India. The history of India itself bears tragic evidence of the 
danger of isolated states with no bond of cohesive unity. With a highly developed 
intellectual and civilised life, India could not withstand the wave of Muslim 
invasion even though individual states sometimes put up a most sturdy fight and 
a heroic resistance. The political structure slowly built up by the Mughals was 
shattered to pieces when the rising ambitions of provincial satraps could not be 
curbed. The problem of the future of India is, therefore, how to preserve the 
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integrity of the economic and political life of India as a whole, in the midst of 
free development of individual units and full self-expression of all creeds and 
communities, 

Graduates of the University, the duty of solving this problem will soon 
devolve upon you, and, I am sure, the genius of India which inspired the great 
Maurva King to send out his missions of peace throughout this vast country and 
outside, which strengthened the Imperial Mughals in their dream of consolidating 
India, and which for decades past has been nurtured within the bosom of tho 
poets and the philosophers, the statesmen and the politicians of India, will inspire 
you in reconstructing the future of this country on the bed-rock of national 

solidarity. I feel -and feel very strongly—that the only way in which we can 
assure a great future for ourselves and for this land of ours is to ingrain within 
ourselves the feeling that, we all belong to one great country and to spare no 
pains to make the young men and women truly and correctly imbibe the spirit of 
India, and proud of our culture and heritage. No other question is of such para¬ 
mount importance to-day as this. The problem of unity among the difl'erent 

communities of India is only another aspect of the same picture. The Almighty in 
His wise dispensation has brought together within the four corners of this country 
the great cultures of the East and the West. Streams of humanity, ever since the 
exodus of the Aryan from Central Asia, have come as foreigners and then made 
this land their own. Waves of various conquests-cum-cultures have come from 
across the shores and then vitalised the culture of India in the plains of this 
country. They came in irresistible stream after stream and then lost themselves 
in the ocean of Indian life. Like the land of Jnd rising out of the ocean in some 
geological past, unmeasurable by any known span of time, there have emerged one 
great culture and one great people—the culture of India and the people of 

Hindustan. That culture to-day is neither the gilt nor the possession of only one 

class, clan or section, but is the proud heritage of us all. It, was no idle fancy 
of the architect which preserved with care the ancient Lata Brikha within the 
city fort of the Mughals at Allahabad. It is not a mere fact in history that the 
Nawabs and Princes in the South were the trustees of temples and pagodas until 
not many years ago. For centuries past the hymns of the Vedas have been chan¬ 
ted side by side with the recital of the Holy Quran on the hill-top at Multan. 
The blue water of Ana Sugar looks across the holy pilgrimages of Lushkar on one 
side and Ajmere on the other. That represents the true traditions of the past, and 
let us only follow in the footprints left by giants of men in history and the 
mighty minds of the past. 

Not fa> away from this place where we are meeting to-day runs past the 
Ganges in all the flow of her majesty. Breaking through the mighty Himalayas 
in a small channel, roaiing arid rushing through gorges and valleys, she reaches 
the plains of Hindustan, only to be joined by innumerable rivers, streams and 
rivulets, and then, united in full strength and vigour flows past cities and hamlets 
to meet the open sea. In ancient India she typified the sacred river in the sacred 
land of the Aryavarta. To-day she symbolises the spirit of India. Can anyone 
divide the waters of the Ganges into the waters of the main Btcam and the waters 
of the tributaries ? Where can you distinguish between the waters of the Ganges 
and the waters of the Jumna or the Gogra, the Oandak or the Hone ? One country, 
one people, unifying ■.diverse creeds and cultures—that represents the history of 
India. It is only by an approach to all our problems in such a spirit that we 
can attain the 1 high destiny which awaits the future of our land. 

And here in India we have everything in our midst that goes to make up a 
strong, united and powerful nation. Words have their limitations ; expressions 
fail me: it requires the imagination and the inspiration of a poet to describe the 
majesty of the snow-capped peaks of the Himalayan ranges guarding our frontiers 
and the eternal beauty of the deep blue oceanB which wash our shores. In our 
magnificent rivers flowing past historic cities grown and developed by their banks, 
in the gloriously green forests scattered all over the country, in the enormous and 
probably inexhaustible stores of our mineral resources, in the proverbial fertility 
of our soil which has attracted the wondering eyes of the world, and, above all, in 
our enormous man-power, we have ample materials for. the fullest economic and 
political development of this land. 

I have always felt within myself that it is by keeping the map of India in the 
background of all our actions, and in a proper perspective of the history of our 
past, rich in quality and quantity, that we can have the necessary inspiration and 
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background of the unity among the different peoples inhabiting this country. Let us 
only have faith in ourselves and our past and trust in Providence to guide ourselves 
and lead us to our future. 

To-day I plead for this new synthesis and outlook, even though I am aware 
of the many controversies, jarring notes and discords. They arc more passing 
phases. The sun will again rise up in all the refulgent glory of the day, the 
occasional cloudbursts and thunders will soon vanish, and the little mists and 
fogs here and there will soon pass away. 

And T have no doubt in my mind that when that day comes, you and your 
province will have a noble part to play. As I speak before you to-day, I see a 
vision of the future, while the panorama of the past rises up in cluster before my 
eyes. Here, within this province, I sec Gautama Buddha renouncing the Royal 
Estate and the wealth of the Palaces, sitting beneath the Bodhi tree in deep 
meditation searching after eternal bliss ; 1 see Asoka in the height of his majesty 
sending out his missions ol peace and piety, and directing the raising of his edicts 
and monuments throughout the length and breadth of this wide country ; the glories 
of Magadha, the splendour of Pataliputra, the cultural dissertations of Nalanda and 
Yikrainasila, the discourses of Silabhadra, Mahavira and Parswanath, the powers of 
the Mauryas, the Guptas and the Pals—all appear before my eyes ; I see 
Megftsthenes appearing before the court of Pataliputra and lliuen-Tsang crossing 
the rugged passes of successive mountain ranges to pay his homage and tribute 
to the genius of India ; 1 sec Slier Shah planning and directing the opening out of 
roads and the establishment of hospitals and serais from one end of India to the 
other, cutting out jungles and forests, negotiating hills and rocks, and bridging up 
streams and rivers ; 1 see Makhdoomut Mulk Sharafuddin giving his learned disser¬ 
tations on the subtleties of Theology and Philosophy ; 1 see the distinguished 

Subedars of Bihar e\tending their princely patronage to arts and letters, trade and 
industry ; I sec Mir Kasim valiantly delending the independence of Bengal and 
Bihar. As these scenes puss bclore my eyes, 1 see a vision of this province once 
again making its mark in the history of India. 1 see a cultured people, valiant and 
Btrong, in plenty and abundance, the masses happy and content, abb; to read and 
write, the rise of big cities out of nothing forging furnaces and exploiting the vast 
mineral resources ot this land. 

“Ankh jo Kuch Dekhtoe Uai 
Lub Pa A a Sakta Nehccn, 

M alive Uai rat 11 un 

Ke Duniya Kya He Kya Ho Jacgce.” 

And in that picture, 1 sec you, the Graduates of this University, occupying 
the most pre-eminent positions- leaders of men, moulders of thought, pioneers of 
prosperous peasantry, and, above all, builders ol peace, amity and concord. 
Graduates of the University, to-day I raise that \ision and that ideal before you and 
I wish you God-speed in jour march of life. 

The Lucknow University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address delivered by the lion’bio Sir Shah 
Mohd. Sul aim an, at the eighteenth annual Convocation of the University of 
Lucknow held on the 9th. December 1JK19 :— 

You have done me a great honour by inviting me to address this Convocation 
of your young and virile University. 1 am grateful for the opportunity afford¬ 
ed to me to speak to so many young men and women, who all are on the thres¬ 
hold of new careers, and are charged with the duty of proving worthy of the de¬ 
grees conferred upon them. 

Jn normal, peaceful times T might have referred at some length to your 
historic town, which is not merely a city of places and parks, but has for a long 
time been a famous centre of learning and culture, and still preserves in its 
numerous structures of grandeur and beauty the great progress which its old civili¬ 
zation had achieved. Even in modern times, when engineering can boast of great 
feats, the fine architectural splendour of Lucknow is the wonder of tho 
day. After the Mogul Kings of Delhi, who were undeniably great patrons of 
art and learning, the Court of Lucknow held aloft the torch of knowledge, and on 
the decline of the Mogul Empire, patronage of art passed to Oudh. Lucknow 
architecture is unique and distinct from that of Delhi, and stands apart in its 
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design and technique. The civilization of Lucknow developed its own special 
characteristics of refined tastes in dress and cuiHinc, speech and manners. Owing 
to the influx of population from upper India, Delhi could not keep its old polished 
language unadulterated ; but Lucknow has succeeded in preserving its chaste 
language, famous for the brightness of its style and sweetness of its diction. This 
is not the time for me to dwell on the beauties of Lucknow Urdu, rich both in 
prose and poetry, as you know it better than myself. Howsoever short may bo 
his stay, a visitor cannot fail to be impressed by the air of refinement that per¬ 
vades the spoken Urdu of your great city. My object is merely to remind you of 
the greatness of the culture which you have inherited and which it is your duty 
to foster. 

As it has fallen upon me to deliver this convocation address at a time of 
War, I cannot help referring to the seriousness of the situation which weighs s[o 
•heavily upon us all. L am addressing \ou fo-dav when the British Empire s 
engaged in the active prosecution of a major War, fought to avenge the unprovoked 
aggression on a comparatively poor and isolated country, and to uphold her right 
to resist the use of force in the settlement of international disputes. Boland, in 
spite of her brave resistance, lias been defeated and conquered ; but that has not at 
all meant, the end of the War. The allies have given an unmistakable indication 
of their firm determination to prosecute the War to a successful conclusion until the 
rule of force, which has recently threatened the world, is eliminated from interna¬ 
tional diallings. As a result of the new cult of racial superiority, the rule of the 
strong over the weak and the new doctrine that might is right, Europe has become 
involved in a great cataclysm. For sometime past, dark and threatening clouds 
had been looming large on the European horizon, finally greed and ambition 
brought, about a sudden burst, of the tire of bombs and the thunder of guns. Wo 
in India are too far away from the scene of brutal conflict to realize the full gra¬ 
vity of the situation. The roar of cannon is far too (list,ant to roach our ears. The 
destruction and havoc, caused by bombardment from land and air and the miseries 
inflicted by the sinking of passenger ships, contrary to all rules of maritime war¬ 
fare, are obscured from our vision. But as the War progresses—and it is likely to 
be a prolonged ordeal—our duty to forget our differences, muster our resources of 
man-power and materials, and combine in defence of our country against all possi¬ 
ble aggression will become dearer to us. The British Empire possesses a huge 

population of more than one-fourth of the total human race and the tremendous 

resources of one-fourth of the entire surface of the earth. Its strength would be 
irresistible if only we could present a united front. We must appreciate the 
imminence < f the common peril, and unhesitatingly do our very best to avert it. 

Unfortunately India suffers grievously from a lack of unity. Our country 
is inhabited by a large number of communities which have lived here for 

generations, and every one of them is entitled to call this land its own, and yet 
differences between them appear to he numerous and sharp. It ought to be plain 
to all of us that it is absolutely impossible to make progress in any direction 
unless all the communities agree to work together in harmony and 
for a common cause. During recent years we have had too many 
of communal squabbles, and the spirit which instigated them cannot 
be too strongly condemned. Not only are there divergences between 

the major communities of India, but there have been clashes even among 
the various t sub-groups of ' each community, too deplorable to mention. 
This very city of yours has recently been in the vortex of a religious feud, 

E rodueing considerable ill-feeling and bitterness, which make us hang down our 
eads in shame. I would strongly appeal to you, my young friends, to set your 
hearts upon a happy solution of all such petty tangles. I have seen the world 
much longer than you, and I can say from my personal experience that there 
is no difference, howsoever great it my appear to be, which cannot be 
removed by common consent, provided our effort to find an agreement iB sincere. I 
am sure that even within the smaller range of your own experience you 
have come across cases where quarrels have been composed amicably owing to an 
accommodating spirit, while others were considerbly magnified by an obstinate resist¬ 
ance to compromise. I hope that in the days that lie ahead you will do all that is 
in your power to set all communal and sectarian feuds at rest for ever, so that 
all inter-communal relations may be smoothed and placed on a solid basis of 
lasting peace and co-operation. 

Events in the world are moving fast; and their rapid inarch should help 
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intelligent and educated persons like you to learn in a short time what would 
otherwise take a life-time to understand. Wiiat is wanted badly now-a-days is 
a spirit of tolerance-a firm resolve to live and let live. ] do hope that you will 
go out into the world much wiser than your predecessors, and more determined 
to create a better atmosphere than exists at present. Nothing, I am sure, can 
prove too great or too dillicult to be accomplished by a group of enthusiastic 
youths, full of confidence, energy and enterprise, and bent upon getting the 
communal question of India solved for ever. May you succeed where 
others have failed so far. Example iu such cases, as in others, is always more 
effective than precept, and it will contribute effectively towards the success of your 
efforts, if you make yourselves a perfect embodiment of patriotism, completely 
casting aside all narrowminded prejudices, which have till now been hampering 
growth of our national unity. Proclaiming such sentiments from public platform 
and the press is not enough. They must be translated into practice and imbibed 
in your very life. If wo cherish brotherly feelings towards one another, and are 
sympathetic, fair and just to others, in spite of our religious differences, our generous 
and cordial relations will he reciprocated. But for creating national unity throgh com¬ 
munal harmony, sincerity of intention and honesty of purpose are absolutely 
essential ; and this sincerity should he shown not only in political matters, but 
also in the affairs of every-day life. Sincerity begets confidence, while even the 
slightest suspicion of insincerity is bound to vitiate all our good clforts and end 
in failure. And to inspire such confidence, strict sincerity, both in word and deed, 
is essential in all mutual dealings. Frank, unequivocal ami straightforward conduct 
in relations between man and man will ensure success. In creating a proper 
atmosphere of communal harmony and good-will our Universities have a great 
part to play. Your doors arc open to students of all communities, classes, castes 
and creeds. You ought to associate together on a basis of perfect equality and 
trustful comradeship. If you, my young fiiends, with your education and culture, 
begin to cultivate the habit of mutual trust and co-operation and prove that your 
conduct is inspired by a real generosity of mind, the future of our country will be 
fully assured. 

Practical politics should not at this stage enter into the programme of your daily 
lives as you arc still being trained for leadership in the various spheres of our 
national life. While in the University, you. should prepare yourselves for the 
great struggle of life that lies ahead. This is just the period for a peaceful pursuit 
of your academic studies, with your minds fixed on the main object of acquiring 
useful knowledge. It would bo premature on your part to divert your attention to 
other activities now, as the time will come soon, when after passing out of the 
University you shall have to take your fullest share in the active drama of life. 
And just because you wish to play your part well in the fullness of time, you 
should at present refrain from active participation in politics in order to devote 
yourselves to that intensive preparation without which you cannot safely guide the 
destinies of your country. 

Last year at the Agra University Convocation I had an opportunity of referring 
to the type of primary education most, suited to our needs. New experiments in 
this line are being tried in all countries, including our own, for a sound scheme 
of basic education is the common concern of all countries. I do not to-day propose 
to discuss the theoretical aspects of this scheme or to advance arguments for or 
against it. As I then said, “it will he more just to give it a fair trial and watch the 
result”. It is only after the experiment has been tried sometime that we can bo 
in a position to judge how far its products are really better suited for the duties 
of life than the products of the older system. I myself have always been a strong 
advocate of an industrial and practical bias being given to our education, but I 
have also ventured to Bound a note of warning against such a basis being over¬ 
emphasized at the cost of real learning. Education, after all, is education, and its 
principal objects are mental and moral training and the acquisition of useful 
knowledge. 

On this occasion I propose to confine my remarks mainly to the burning 
question of Adult Education. Wo can best realize the immensity of this great 

F roblem by keeping in mind the unfortunate fact that the percentage of literacy in 
ndia as shown by the last census was only 8%. The great bulk of our people do 
not even know how to read and write, and needless to add, illiteracy goes hand in 
hand with ignorance, and all the ills that an ignorant mind is heir to. Compulsory 
primary education cannot by itself solve the problem. With the appalling ignorance 
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and illiteracy, our progress in education will of necessity be very halting and slow 
if we ignore the grown-up people and concentrate our attention solely on the edu¬ 
cation of children. Without a system of education, we shall have to wait for over 
a generation, perhaps for several generations, before the percentage of literacy can 
be substantially raised. It, will take decades for children to grow up and replace 
their elders ; even then illiteracy will not be completely removed because a largo 
number of young people who have finished their primary school training will 
always be lapsing back into illiteracy and forgetting all that they have learnt, in 
order to accelerate our progress, w r e must remove from our path the obstacles which 
uneducated parents place in the way of their children. It, is only by educating 
the father and the mother that you can educate the children. But we need not 
despair of educating the parents, as they possess a maturer mind and are able to 
learn more quickly than children of tender age. Educated adults are sure to help 
us in seeing that their children are properly educated. 

Adult Education does not mean rudimentary literacy, as mere literacy is not 
education. Education is a wider word than literacy and includes gcneial knowledge 
and information as well, also the rudiments of cultuie and polite manners. Adult 
literacy is inextricably linked up with the political, social and economic advance¬ 
ment of a country. With the expansion of franchise, approaching adult, suflcrage, 
adult literates capable of exercising their right of vote are all the more indispen¬ 
sable to the country. It, is also to be hoped that by the spread of adult education 
much of the suffering of the Indian people due to poverty and ignorance will be 
greatly mitigated. Nor must wc forget the immense work that, remains to be done 
for improving our civic life by concentrating attention on better public health, 
improved sanitary conditions, better housing, happier family lile, the removal of 
intemperance and the proper utilization of leisure hours. The presence of some 
three hundred million illiterate souls in the country is not only a serious handicap 
in our progress, it is political and social disaster. 

Efforts to remove illiteracy have been made for a long time, but only during 
recent years there has been a marked revival of interest in adult educational activi¬ 
ties. It is gratifying to find that all the Provincial Governments, including our 
own, lure taken uy the question of Adult, Education m right earnest. Bihar, under 
the guidance of its last, Minister of Education, Dr. Hyed Mahmud, held the honour 
of being the first Province to start a literacy campaign on a province-wide scale 
and giving the lead to other Provinces. Air. ^ampurnanand, the ex-Minister of 
Education, also deserved congratulations of these Provinces for the provincial 
campaign against adult illiteracy which he launched early this year. The hearty 
response whi h this appeal received was very encouraging and augurs well for the 
future. Adult Education should form an integral part of our plan of national recons¬ 
truction. Wcll-dctincd schemes of primary education and adult, education will go 
a long way towards solving the problem not only of ignorance and illiteracy but 
also of unemployment. Sporadic attempts may bo laudable, but these cannot 
produce their full results unless there is a well thought-out plan for carrying on 
adult education both on an all-Tndia and Provincial basis, and co-ordinating the 
work of the various adult educational organizations in the country. The need for 
securing the co-operation of all such bodies and associations in the common attempt 
to make adult education a dominant concern of the educated people led to the 
formation of the All-India Adult Education Conference last year. Its second 
session, held last, week in Bihar, has met, with a great success. The All-India Adult 
Education Conference has already given a lead in this matter, and it is to be hoped 
that our young men and women will endeavour to form Adult Education Societies 
all over the country and do their utmost to promote the rapid growth of such 
education. Unless we have a large and united body of enthusiastic workers for 
establishing adult education centres in every important locality, no big scheme of 
this kind can ever succeed. On the other hand, if all our graduates and under¬ 
graduates were determined to spare some time for helping such organizations, the 
task will indeed be easy to accomplish. 

Grown-up people, who are engaged in their avocations of life, cannot be 
expected to join a day school. For the progress of adult education, the only 
available course is the establishment of night schools. As teaching in such schools 
will be outside the ordinary business and office hours, it will be easy for educated 
persons to help in the work. But we must remember that the merely mechanical 
work of reading and writing will not be sufficiently interesting to grown-up 
people, unless it is accompanied by facilities for learning something directly 
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bcneficial to them in their cvery-day occupations, or ot interest to them as men 
mul citizens. It cannot be expected that grown-up mcil and women after a hard 
dav’a work will apply their minds joyfully to the study of the alphabet or the 
mysterious combination of letters and sounds. But if teachers were to combine 
with such teaching something of everyday knowledge which may be of use to them 
iu their actual occupations of life, greater enthusiasm for adult education will be 
forthcoming. In addition to the night classes there should also be holiday courses 
which educated men and women can conveniently undertake to give. 

You, the enlightened elite of the young generation, are in a position to 
initiate a’mass literacy movement and to guide other workers in the field. Patriotic 
young graduates like yourselves can best occupy your spare time in propagating 
mass^ulull education at important centres. Even under-graduates can to a large 
extent, help in this great movement. Their vacations, which often are utterly 
wasted without any advantage to themselves or anyone else, can be suitably em¬ 
ployed in carrying on social and educational work in the remote corners of the 
country where they pass their holidays. 

Educational work to be productive of good and pemanent effect, must be foun¬ 
ded on voluntary ellbrt without any desire for pecuniary gain. A fully paid stafF 
for a wide-spread system of adult education cannot be procured, if success is to 
be assured, educated persons \vi 11 have to volunteer their services. Students 
must serve as volunteer workers and organizers of the movement for they are to 
be the pioneers of tomorrow. Considering the enormous man-power of our 
country there should really be no dearth of men willing and capable to help in 
such social work. 1 have every confidence that if a proper appeal is made to the 
educated classes, there will be a hearty response and a willing co-operation in 
such noble work. There is no reason why a sullicicutly large number of qualified 
persons should not he ready to offer their honorary services. What greater reward 
eati self-less educated volunteers expect than the spiritual satisfaction of having 
rendered a vital service, howsoever small their individual portion, for the uplift 
of their country-men and country-women ? It is a programme that should appeal 
to all, to the young and lo the old, to men as well as women, who all can help 
according to their means and circumstances. 1 sec in the uplift of the adult, 
mass of India a great possibility for the future of our country. Judging from 
the way the work has been taken up in all the Provinces, both by officials and 
non-otlicials, 1 think that we should before long, if wo arc true to the light that 
is within us, be able to rouse the dumb millions of India to a sense of their 
dignity and self-respect, enlighten them with the torch of knowledge, infuse into 
them a spirit of equality and brotherhood, break down all barriers of superstition 
and evil practice, and help to alleviate unnecessary suffering due to avoidable 
physical diseases. The way for a greater degree of social and economic welfare 
of the Indian people will thus be prepared. 

Instead of discussing the policy and objectives of secondary and university 
education, I would rather like to utilise the time at my disposal in making a 
personal appeal to you, young men and women, who have received your degrees 
and diplomas today and arc about to enter upon your life careers. Your position, 
my young friends, is vastly different from those who took their degrees and diplo¬ 
mas a generation earlier. While still receiving your education you must have been 
alive to the great need of ,a wide expansion of adult education, and you must be 
aware of the various stagos through which this new campaign has passed and of 
the implications which are envisaged by it. I hope that you are imbued with the 
spirit of the new order of things and that, while entering upon your lives’ pursuits 
you would do your very best to help in advancing it. As educated citizens it is 
your duty to further the cause of education in our country, and to help all educa¬ 
tional workers in their sincere efforts to carry light and learning to the masses. I 
trust that every one of the graduates and the under-graduates present here would 
make up his mind to create a healthier educational environment around him and 
to spread to his utmost capacity the knowledge he possesses so that our national 
objective may be speedily achieved. 

But this alone will not exhaust all your duties and responsibilities towards 
your fcllow-country-meii. The growth of political consciousness in India as a 
result of the introduction of wide constitutional reforms, with an adequate measure 
of provincial autonomy, has very largely increased the range of our duties to the 
Htatc and the country. Larger measures of reform have aleady been promised. 
Greater rights and privileges that are to come will inevitably impose corresponding 
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duties and obligations. There is much that can be done by educated men and 
women in the political, educational and social spheres, and a very heavy load of 
responsibility lies on them all. If educated people were determined to help their 
country-men thcro arc innumerable avenues to which they can direct their efforts. 
Whatever else you may lack in life, you will never lack a sphere of service to your 
fellow-men. A very large number of questions vitally affecting our lives as social 
beings await our attention, and it will be you, my young graduates, who will in 
the years to come be called upon to solve them. 

Due to ignorance and poverty our people possess wasteful habits ; uneconomic 
social usages are the order of the day. The heavy indebtedness of the working and 
peasant, classes has called forth some measures of relief, but many more measures 
are needed if their misery iB to be even partially allayed. Unless its root causes 
are removed, economic and social discontent is bound to grow and may lead to 
dangerous upheaval. Wc must boldly and with fixity of purpose attack this serious 
problem of poverty with a missionary’s zeal. Young educated persons, with virile 
blood running in their veins and endowed with vigorous and fertile brains, can, if 
so disposed, render an everlasting service to their country and their people. They 
can attend to their poor brethren in unhygienic and insanitary surroundings on the 
Indian country-side, which are eating away their vitality. They can equally 
alleviate the sufferings and try to better the possible conditions ot life 
in the crowded dwellings of our labouring classes. By continued work in urban 
and rural areas we can do a great deal to awaken our people to a sense of better 
living. The Provincial Governments supported by the Central Government have 
given a big lead in this direction. But these efforts must be supplemented by the 
voluntary activities of our educated classes if the general level of our people is to 
be raised at a quicker pace and a better standard of living produced all round. 
Here lie fields of activity tor your joung graduates, where you can do some noble 
work, no matter in what avocation of life you may be plated hereafter. I am certain 
that a few hours spent every week in such social or educational woik will in no way 
interfere with your ordinary duties, whether as an employee, a professional man, 
a trader, a landlord or a worker ; indeed it will add to your prestige and, what is 
more, give you personal satisfaction of having done your bit of duty in this world. 

Whatever your position in society or your avocation of life may be, there will 
always be numerous lines of pursuit for you to select from : finding work for the 
unemployed, helping the sick and the needy, rendering social service in times of 
natural calamities, epidemic visitations, famines, draughts, earthquakes and floods, 
indeed, misfortunes which for a country like ours are too numerous to mention. 
These disjsters cause wide-spread misery and call for spontaneous voluntary social 
service. V^o have in India large crowds gathering at fairs and festivities, which 
need the tender care and guidance of our educated men. Thousands of people 
among the poorer classes die every year for want of proper medical aid in their 
ailments. A very large part of our charity is even wasted on active able-bodied 
men, while the needy and the deserving are left to starve. Much can be done if 
charity were directed into proper channels, and individuals in need are helped not 
directly by donors but through deserving institutions and organizations, which 
can undertake the unpleasant but necessary task of scrutinizing the claimants before 
giving them relief. These are only some of the channels o f activity into which 
your energies can flow. With your active mind and body, with your intellectual 
power and youthful strength, you can undoubtedly render a real and abiding 
patriotic service, without in the least interfering with your ordinary occupations. 
It would be nothing short of a moral tragedy if you go through your life earning 
your livelihood but without any vital consciousness of the moral claims which man 
has upon man. If you have a will, it will not be difficult for you to find a way. 
But our efforts will produce their maximum results only if they are co-ordinated. 
To secure this, organizations of educated young men and women should be formed 
for allotting duties to separate groups of workers, so that such division of labour 
may produce the maximum of benefit. Civilization, popularly so called, is the 
miracle of planned labour and co-ordinated effort. 

Of course, such service should be voluntary and honorary, and on a moral 

E lane, quite different from mercenary service for which remuneration is paid. I 
ope and trust that your aim in education has not been the mere acquisition of 
gold, though of course the betterment of your pecuniary prospects is a natural and 
commendable desire. Our young graduates will be rendering a great disservice to 
their genius as well as to the cause of education if their future lives are devoted to 
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nothing but personal promotion and pecuniary advantages to themselves. Social 
service can never be measured by material gain. It confers a great spiritual benefit 
on him who renders it and gives material benefit to those who are helped. Life is 
more than a mere pursuit ot bread and butter ; the satisfaction for having been of 
some use, over and above the ordinary routine work in which one is employed, is 
the salt of our lives. Let us make it a point to do as much honorary educational and 
social work as lies in our power, side by Bide with the duties of our ordinary occupations. 

We have to take a broader and far-sighted view ; the vital problems of life in 
this country call for a national solution in which individual gains and losses alone 
do not signify much. The great problem of Indian poverty, for instance, cannot be 
solved by adding a few more wealthy people to the community ; the root causes, 
which go to encourage wasteful habits and un-economic living while the available 
sources of income arc neglected, have to be removed. Accumulation of wealth very 
often means only a change of hands. Frequently a man grows rich by 
merely transferring wealth from other hands into his own. Accumulation 
of individual capital, not seldom, entails a transfer of money from the many to the 
few. On the other hand, there are productive means of livelihood which add to 
the nation’s wealth. You will add very gicatly to the lichness of our country if 
you can teach the peasant, to produce two blades of corn where he produces one 
only, and this you may well be able to do side by side with the process of 
enriching yourself by productive enterprises beneficial to your family and 
your country. Young graduates l You have learnt a number of subjects at this 
University and you owe it to your alma mater not. to fail to turn all this knowledge 
to practical use in your future careers. Let not all the time and energy that you 
have spent in acquiring knowledge go waste, let not all your learning be lost to 
you and forgotten after you have passed out of this University. Turn these into 
practical use, so as to serve the educational, social and economic needs of your country. 

You are entering into a new world, my young friends, which is vastly differ¬ 
ent from that in which you started your education. Life is becoming very varied 
and extensive, and the struggle for existence much more stern and arduous now 
than it was a generation ago. No doubt there arc many more openings and a 
vaster range of opportunities today than there were ever before, but the number of 
qualified men in the field has also increased enormously, so that unemployment 
continues to be as acute aB before. The supply of educated and qualified persons 
exceeds the demand by far. The test of ability in all avenues is therefore stiller and 
more difficult. Nevertheless, these facts should not dishearten you because there will 
always be a place for persons possessing energy, tact and enterprise ; and 1 can assure 
you that these valuable and great qualities are more in demand today than they were 
in the days when services were secured by influential recommendations and high- 
class refci cnees. 

Academic distinctions will no doubt go a long way towards obtaining for you 
suitable employments in the various walks of life. They are ready passports for 
men who have had distinguished university careers. But let not those who have 
not been able to secure a first-class at their examinations in the least lose heart. 
Examination, it is often said, is no test of merit, it is certainly not the exclusive 
test. The vast majority of men who in their future careers have risen to high 
positions were not necessarily men with distinguished university records. The 
reason is obvious. The modern system of examination, although perhaps the best 
in the circumstances, is unfortunately more a test of memory than intelligence, 
and so long as the method is not changed and access to books allowed, it must 
ever remain so. As a consequence, students possessing more tenacious memories, who 
can cram up their subjects well, succeed in doing better than some who may be really 
superior to them in intelligence. But after the initial advantage gained by the brilliant 
success at the examinations, this superiority wears off, and as years pass on, the 
man with greater intelligence, tact and ability is easily able to surpass his 
more distinguished competitors. The mere fact that some of you have ofetained a 
third-class in your examinations should not dishearten you as that is no obstacle 
to your being efficient professionals or successful business-men. By your merit and 
hard work you can certainly live and prosper in the world. HoncBty, character and 
determination will win for you high places for which you can confidently aspire. 
Talents and qualities like these will win for you desired success. If you possess 
the necessary perseverance as well as firmness, a steady and progressive career lies 
ahead of you. i^o matter in whatever sphere of life you may be placed, your Univer¬ 
sity expects of you to behave honourably, so that it may justly feel proud of you. 



The Muslim University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address delivered by H. H. Nawab Hamid - 
ullah Khan Bahadur, Ruler of Bhopal at the annual Convocation ol the Muslim 
University held at Aligarh on the 16th. December 1939 

I thank you for your kindness in inviting me to deliver the Convocation 
Address at the Aligarh University this year. I consider it a great privilege to be 
included in the list of those eminent scholars, educationists, and administrators 
who have on similar occasions addressed you in previous years. Your 
invitation has also given me great pleasure, as it has afforded me an oppor¬ 
tunity of establishing contact with the present generation of students at my old 
alma mater, and recalling the pleasant, memories of my own student life. 

The Muslim University has grown immensely in size and importance since the 
evolution of the M. A. 0. College into a self-sufficient and self-governing centre 
of learning. There has been a great, increase in the numbers of its students and 
a proportionate ^tension to its buildings to provide accommodation /or the instruc¬ 
tion of this larger population. It. has also started the teaching of many new subje¬ 
cts, and provided a larger choice of alternative courses of study by grouping the 
subjects in many new combinations. This is an achievement, of which all the 
well-wishers of the University should be proud, but in our satisfaction at the progr¬ 
ess and expansion of the University we must not oveilook the importance of preser¬ 
ving the old atmosphere and traditions of its corporate life. One of the great 
features of this scat of learning has been its cosmopolitanism and the absence of 
all barriers of birth, cla.vs or fortune, making it, possible for the students and 
professors to live and rub shoulders with one another as members of a fraternity, uni¬ 
ted by the freemasonry of true comradeship and the pursuit of common ideals. The 
development of this esprit, dc corps in the University is, T believe, mainly due to 
the great stress laid, since the time of its founder, on the active participation of 

the boys in out-door games and sports as an integtal part of university life. These 

sporting activities have not only kept the students physically lit, and mentally 
alert, but have also given them a training in discipline and organised combination. 
It, has also taught them the value of fair-play, tolerance of opposition, coolness in 
times of excitement, and self-control in victory and defeat, which are assets of 
incalculable value in every sphere of life. The remarks that ‘‘the Battle of 
Waterloo was won on the playing fields of Eton” may or may not he true, but it 
shows the formative influence of sports on the character and personality of man. 

Now', iu I enjoy the privilege of being an alumnus of this University, and am 
speaking to you as one of yourselves, I shall take the liberty of Idling you quite 
freely what I think and feel about the present condition of University sports. 1 
would not have been so outspoken in my remarks if l had been an outsider, and 

1 am confident that, even if you do not agree with me, my plain speaking will not 

be misjudged or misunderstood. In spite of the recent success against the I’unjab 
University, on which I congratulate the University Cricket XI, it is a matter of 
some disappointment, and even regret, to me, to notice a lack of interest, in an 
appreciable degree both on the part, of the staff and the students in the physical 
development and training of tho body. There was a time, not long ago, when 
Aligarh was the nursery of sportsmen and athletes, and its cricket and hockey 
teams represented the highest standard of sportsmanship, and supplied players for 
international sfdes. The contrast between the past achievements of the university 
in this line and the absence of sporting talent representing international standards 
in the present generation of students is bound to be depressing to any lover of 
sports, and the authorities of the university would, I hope, be able to do something 
for raising the standard of its sporting life. 

I shall now say one word about the University Training Corps wdiich was 
inspected by me this morning. I was very much impressed by their splendid turn¬ 
out and their martial bearing and congratulate all wdio may have taken interest in 
this Corps on their success. The advantages of preliminary military training at tho 
University are great and many, as it is a very powerful factor in building the 
physical and mental stamina of the smdents, and developing their power of discipli¬ 
ned organisation. This training can also be of great value to them if they want 
to adopt a military career in life. Its acquirement, is particularly necessary in 
these aays when the political equilibrium of the world is so unstable, and the man¬ 
hood of India may, at any moment, be called upon to undertake national defence. 
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The University authorities would, therefore, I hope, agree with me that it would 
be of immense benefit to the University to popularise the U. T. C. f and 
raise its position to the level of its prototypes at Oxford and Cambridge. 

Besides the great encouragement given to sporting activities at Aligarh there 
has been another distinctive leature of our residential life which also dates back to 
the time of the far-sighted founder of the old M. A. 0. College. He was a scholar 
of the old school, and established at Aligarh the same joint family relations between 
teachers and pupils as existed in the maktabs and madrassahs of his time. As a 
result of this personal contact between the members of the staff and the students, on 
the playing fields, as well as in the class-rooms, debating clubs, and social gatherings, 
the professors became the guides, philosophers and friends of the boys, furnished 
living examples of good manners and proper etiquette, and quickened their interest 
in their prescribed studies by supplementing them with interesting and valuable 
information which widened their mental horizon and gave a cultural background 
to all their activities in life. It is for these reasons that the impress of Aligarh 
education has been regarded as a hall-mark of efficiency and good breeding in a 
young man, and wc must take the greatest care that these distinctive features of 
our University life arc not only retained, but progressively improved upon. It will 
be very regrettable indeed if this great institution degenerates into a factory for the 
mass production of standardised graduates, and its residential hostels sink to the 
level of ordinary commercial establishments lor the provision of board and lodging 
for paying guests. 

The qualities of head and heart which I have described are, so to say, the 
sinews of war for the battle of life ; hut the most important of them are the habit 
of discipline and the power of organisation. They arc much more necessary today 
than ever before, as we are living in an age of cooperative effort, and cannot get 
the best out of life if we plough our lonely furrow, and do not work collectively 
for the attainment of a common end. This combined action requires great organi¬ 
zing capacity, both in the conception and execution of all cooperative schemes, as 
it is no easy task to harmonise the natural differences of a large body of people, 
and make the whole group work as one man. The success of a cooperative under¬ 
taking is also dependent on the maintenance of discipline among all the workers. 
The persons who are set in authority over others should he able to exercise proper 
control ; and their subordinates should he willing to carry out without demur the 
instructions which they receive. This discipline is included in organisation, as it 
represents a combination of fair-play and self-control, and the development of these 
qualities is only a part of the organisation of mental powers. Besides this, if the 
personnel of a cooperative undertaking is judiciously recruited, and the duties and 
responsibilities of all the workers are carefully coordinated and organised on a fair 
and equitable basis, there will be little risk of any breach of discipline or disregard 
of instructions by the workers. 

I shall now take some instances from different departments of human activity 
to show the paramount importance of organisation in corporate life. 

The material prosperity of Western Europe and America is due to the growth 
of their industrial enterprise, and the secret of this expansion is their highly deve¬ 
loped power of industrial organisation. We are also trying to develop our indus¬ 
tries in order to make India self-contained and independent of foreign manufactures, 
as this is considered to be the most efficacious remedy for our economic ills, an 
insurance against un-employment in our rising generation, and a safeguard against 
the probable decline in the average income of each individual caused by a rapid 
increase in India’s population. We have many natural advantages in our favour, 
but we still lack the highly specialised training required for organising industrial 
concerns on a large scale. We are also lacking in enterprise and a sense of 
discipline, besides being deficient in organising power. If, therefore, we want to 
develop our industries in a systematic way, and take our rightful place among the 
nations of the world, we must acquire a thorough mastery over the technique of 
industrial organisation. 

Organisation is also the key to success in any democratic system of government. 
No party government can function successfully if its organisation is loose. It is 
only a well-organised government that can succeed in winning and retaining the 
support and the loyalty of the mass of the people, and forming a ministry in which 
the right man is put in the place, and the work of administration is so carefully 
distributed that the whole government functions smoothly like a well-oiled machine. 

Another instance of the value of organisation is to be found in the purpose for 
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which a University imparts instruction to its students. The ultimate object of 
this instruction is the organisation of a student’s mental resources, or, in other 
words, the coordinated development of his powers of thinking, feeling, and willing, 
which are the three great functions of the cone ions mind. There is, doubtless, 
some difference of opinion about the immediate purpose which a University should 
serve, but there is no divergence of views about the ultimate aim. 

There is a school of thought which looks upon University education as a 
business proposition, and judges the value of its teaching by the commercial stan¬ 
dard of pecuniary piofit and loss. According to this school the expenses incurred 
in giving University education to a boy can he justified only if it gives him an 
aptitude for industrial or commercial production. My own belief is that a Univer¬ 
sity is not a technological institute for the training of young men in arts and 
crafts, or making them specialists in such technical subjects as may be of imme¬ 
diate use to them in commercial, industrial, or professional life. The function of a 
University, in my opinion, is only to provide the student with general learning, 
and to tiain his mind in the grasp of general principles, so that the tackling of 
any complicated problem which he may be called upon to solve may present to 
him no other difficulty than a new application of those general principles which he 
has assimilated in the course of his University education. According to this view 
a great advantage of such general education is the building up of a student’s 
character, the enlargement of his mental outlook, and the development of the love 
of knowledge for its own sake All the great universities of the world confirm the 
correctness of this view, and 1 also believe that it is a degration of the educational 
ideal to regard the earning of daily bread as the be-all and end-all of university 
teaching. These differences of opinion do not, however, alter the basic fact that the 
main objective of University teaching is, and should he, the organisation of a 
student's mental faculties so as to enable him to meet any situation that may arise in 
his life. The most peifect example of organisation is to be found in the vast expanse 
of the universe around us, in which the heavenly bodies perform their allotted 
functions under the cosmic scheme separately, but with the inter-play of forces so 
nicely adjusted that the result of their combination is one harmonious whole. 
Imagine the consequences of the slightest disorganisation in the forces which keep 
up the balance of the universe, and you will he able to judge what our society 
without organisation and discipline would he. 

The wonderful mechanism of the human body, which is also a universe in 
itself, is another perfect instance of organis ition in nature, and demonstrates a 
marvellous unity ot design in a bewildering variety of parts. All these parts are 
separate, hut also intei-dependent, and co-ordinated in such a way that they not 
only discharge the duties assigned to them individually, but also work jointly to 
form the human organism which, in view of its perfect workmanship, has been 
called the image of God. 

1 have dwelt at some length on the advantages of organisation in ordering 
the activities of our corporate life. But organisation is only a means to an end, 
and it can lead to good or had results according to the nature of the end which 
it, is intended to serve This is illustrated in the stupendous conflict which is now 
going on in Western Europe and on the maritime highways of its neighbouring 
seas. On one side is the organised might of Britain and France, trying to safeguard 
the liberty of the smaller nations, to free Europe from the menace of aggression, 
and establish peace and good-will among the nations of the world. On the other 
side is the regimentation of the man-power and other resources of Nazi Germany 
and Bolshevik Russia, which are making a desperate bid for the domination of the 
European continent by brute force, and crushing any weaker neighbour that thwarts 
their unbridled lust for power. It is, therefore, but natural that the Mussulmans of 
India, like their co-religionists in the Near East, extending from the glowing mina¬ 
rets of Istambul to the glistening domes of Delhi should rally to the support of 
that organisation which is inspired by the humanitarian ideal of defending the weak 
against the strong, upholding the cauBe of justice and right and stabilising the peace 
and social order of the world. 

In conclusion, I may be permitted to say a few words about the participation 
of students in political life. Many members of my audience may not agree with 
my views, but I hope that they will receive my observations in the spirit in which 
they are made. 

With the advent of democracy in India our students have come into much 
closer touch with politics than before, I think it is very desirable that they should 
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study and discuss political questions, so that they may be equipped, when they 
leave the University, with the necessary training for political life. This study and 
discussion is bound to produce different reactions on different, minds, and it is, there¬ 
fore. but natural that they should form different political views. But I am strong¬ 
ly of the opinion that, in student life, this difference in political views should not 
assume a foim which may tend to subvert the discipline of the university, or dis¬ 
turb the even tenor of its academic life. The University is not a political institu¬ 
tion, and there is no justification for making it the arena of political strife. The 
employment in the University of tactical methods used by the protagonists of party 
warfare is a negation of the very principles on which a University is founded, and 
militates against the true aims and ideals of student life. It also means an unnec¬ 
essary waste of time and energy, the embitterment of social relations, and a great 
loss of studies caused by this break in the continuity of university routine. 

Having had my say about matters of a didactic nature, which I am afraid 
must have taxed your patience, I now, in the performance of my most pleasant 
duty which has biought, me here, offer my sincere congratulations to those members 
of my audience who have received their degrees this morning. And here I should 
like to lake this opportunity of welcoming to this convocation the young ladies 
whom I rejoice to see amongst those who received their degrees this morning. I 
am told that, it is the first occasion on which our girls have attended a convocation 
of the Muslim University, and I am proud of the fact that, I should have the pri¬ 
vilege of being the fiist to address them. It is the beginning of a new era in the 
history of muslim education in the country. I welcome the departure from the 
antiquated custom ot segregating the women of India from university life, and I 
hope that U will not, be \ery long before out girls will take their proper place side 
by side with their brothers in all the activities of modern muslim India. It is a 
momentous occasion for those of you who are now saying good-bye to your Uni¬ 
versity life, and lca\ing the safe and peaceful haibour of these quadrangles to set 
sail on the uncharted sea of practical life. You will have no other compass to 
guide you in your course than your own judgment, trained by tho knowledge and 
experience that you have acquired here, both on the playing fields and in (‘lass 
rooms, as a preparation for tins voyage. You will be confronted with many diffi¬ 
culties and obstacles in your way, but most, if not all, of them can be overcome if 
you meet, them with courage, sell-reliance and patience. You should not lose heart 
if success does not attend your efforts, for failure is a great, experience and a 
wonderlul incenti\e t,o further endeavour, and the consciousness of having 
tried to achieve something noble, something good, is also an achievement in 
itself. 

I am afraid that- the next, thing which T am going to tell you may appear to 
you a platitude, as it is to be found in most of the addresses delivered on the 
(<onvocation day. But it cannot be stressed too often, as it is a very valuable 
piece of advice, and I shall include it in my address even at the risk of tiring your 
patience. It is that after leaving the University you should not imagine that you 
have learnt all that, was knowable, and that anything which you do not know is 
not worth knowing. You should act on the principle of ‘Live and Learn’ and keep 
your inm open to receive new ideas and impressions from any and every source. 
There is no person, howev r ignorant and humble, who cannot teach you something 
now about, his particular line of work. Nor is there any object, however small and 
insignificant, which cannot reveal to you some new secret of truth and beauty, if 
you only know how to observe. 

May I also ask you to bear in mind that you should not live for yourself 
alone, but try to improve tho lot of your fellow-men, and that devoted and honest 
service to mankind should be the pole-star of your life. But you should not mak 
this service a stepping-stone t,o self-aggrandisement and personal gain. You should 
learn to obey, and try to serve and not to lead, as leadership comes of itself to 
those who have learnt to serve and obey, and have spent their lives in making 
sacrifices and enduring hardships for the good of other people. 

Lastly, I shall again impress on you the vital importance of organised and 
disciplined combination as the pre-requisite of success in life. You must learn how 
to work with others in a spirit of mutual understanding and helpfulness, and merge 
your personal differences in a combined effort for the attainment of the common 
goal. May God vouchsafe to you His guidance to direct your footsteps 
through life, and crown all your undertakings with the fullest measure of 

BUCCCBB. 



The Osmania University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address delivered by Dewan Bahadur S. E. 
Runganadhan , Vice-Chancellor, University of Madras at the annual Convocation 
of the Osmania University held at Hyderabad in 1030 

T am deeply grateful to 11 is Exalted Highness, the Patron of the Osmania 
University, for the honour he has done me in asking me to deliver the Convocation 
address to the new graduates of the University. It is my great privilege to convey 
on this occasion the cordial greetings of the Madras University to the distinguished 
Chancellor, the Vice-Chancellor and authorities of the Osmania University. 
Hyderabad is unique in the field of higher education, in that in addition to its own 
University, which has now been in existence for over 20 years, it has permitted 
tlje continuance of the affiliation of tho flourishing Nizam College to the University 
ot Madras. This is evidence of the generous desire on the part of llis Exalted 
Highness’s Government to encourage, during this transitional period, both types 
of education, to m.,ct the varied requirements of the youth of the Dominions. 

The Chancellor of your University proposed a hold experiment in higher 
education when he recommended to His Exalted Highness the establishment of 
a University in which the medium of instruction should be Urdu, while English 
was to be retained as a compulsory subject of study. The purpose of this great 
foundation to quote the notable woids of the firman issued by His Exalted 
Highness is that in it “the knowledge and culture of ancient and modern times 
may be blended so harmoniously as to remove the defects created by the present 
system of education and full ad\antago may he taken of all that is best in the 
ancient and modern systems of physical, intellectual and spiritual culture, in 
addition to its primary object to diffuse knowledge, it should aim at the moral 
training of students and give an impetus fo research in all scientific subjects. 
The fundamental punciplo in (he working of the University should be that Urdu 
should form the medium of higher education, but that a knowledge of English 
as a language should at the same time he deemed compulsory for all students.” 
These words bring out in clear terms the view of His Exalted Highness that the 

future progress of India, with its old and highly developed civilisation should 

be not only by the preservation and de\elopment of her indigenous culture but 
by the blending with it of the science and learning of the West, 

It is needless for me to dwell on the great advantages of employing the 
major languages of the country as the media of instruction in higher education. 

They would help to make knowledge 4 real to the student, would bridge the gulf 

between the educated few and the vast illiterate sections of the community and 
would give a great impetus to the development of modern Indian languages and 
to the diffusion of knowledge and culture. Unfortunately what has been so 
successfully attempted in the fState ot Hyderabad is not easy of achievement in 
other parts of India. There are almost insuperable difficulties in the way of 
replacing English immediately by the languages of the country. Wc have to 
remember that the language of public administration in many parts of the country 
is still largely English, that there arc in certain cases several major languages 
spoken in the same area and that many of the Indian languages are yet not quite 
suited to serve as vehicles of modern thought. However, University authorities 
arc giving their earnest attention to this question and are making every effort to 
encourage the development of Indian languages. You will be interested to learn 
that the Universities Conference, which met in Bombay early in March this year, 
discussed this problem and passed the following resolution 

“That in the opinion of this Conference the medium of instruction at different 
stages of education up to and including the Degree course Bliould, as far as 
circumstances permit, be the mother-tongue of the students. 

“But in view of the present condition in India, the medium of instruction 
in the High Schools should ordinarily be the mother-tongue of the pupil, but 
where owing to the existence of pupils with different mother-tongues in the same 
school or for other special reasons it is not possible to do so, the medium of 
instruction should be English or any other modem Indian language. 

“lhat with a view to attaining this end, the Universities of India are requested 
to take steps for enriching the literature of the respective Indian languages. 

“That English should bg a compulsory subject of study in the High School courses. 

62 
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“That modern Indian Languages and Eastern Classical Languages should be 
recognised as optional subjects for study in the High School and Intermediate and 
B. A. courses, and they should, as far as possible, be taught through the medium 
of the mother-tongue or of any modern Indian language of an allied nature. 

“That modern Indian languages may be recognised gradually and as far as 
possible alternatively with English as media of instruction lor the Intermediate 
and Degree courses excepting for English, and if necessary, for Science subjects. 

“That instruction and work in all research institutions should be through the 
medium of English except in such places where it is already being done through 
any of the Modem Indian languages for special reasons.” 

I consider that this resolution marks an important advance in educational 
thought m India. I have no doubt that the lean given by Hyderabad will bo 
followed by other Universities when conditions are favourable. 

One of the most commendable features of recent educational reform in India 
has been the recognition by the Universities that the extension of the domain of 
knowledge should be the highest goal of their effort. It is impossible to over¬ 
estimate the importance and value of research both in the sphere of humanistic 
studies and in pure science, ft advances our knowledge of the world of nature 
and of man, and vitalises the studies which give us that knowledge. I am glad 
that research is encouraged in this University by insistence on the submission of 
theses for the higher Degrees. Though the establishment of Degrees to reward 
research is ot importance, the first thing needed for the promotion of research is 
the organisation of proper training for research students. It is a matter of 
common experience that teaching which consists merely in the handing on of 
text-book information to students loses vitality and interest, ft is therefore 
necessary not only that the teachers of the University should conduct research on 
their own lines, but that there should be organised training of students in the 
methods of research, This means that there should be adequate provision for 

Libraries and Laboratory equipment, for systematic, post-graduate work, and leisure 
for teachers so that they may have ‘ time to investigate and make additions to 
knowledge, ft is in this way alone that the Universities can fulfil their high 
function of advancing knowledge and kindle among their students an enthusiasm 
for the disinterested pursuit of truth. 

The Bureau of Translation of the University is doing magnificent work by 
translating books from English and other languages covering the whole range 
of University studies. It is thereby making a valuable contribution to the 
enrichment of Urdu literature and the wider diffusion of modern knowledge and 
culture. Apart from the work of the Bureau, it would be an excellent thing if the 
University could establish a Cential Research Institute which would deal 
scientifically with the literature and history of the past. Hyderabad possesses 
both State and private libraries containing priceless collections of rare manuscripts 
and books in Arabic and Bersian. The University would lie rendering a great 

service to Oriental learning by undertaking the (ask of collecting and editing such 
of those manuscripts as have great historical and literary value. Good work, I 
know, is being done in regard to Arabic manuscripts but there seems to be 
scope for a great extension of research activity in the whole held of Arabic and 
Bersian records. 

It is gratifying to find that in this great and progressive State, due attention 
lias been paid to the provision for technical education. The importance of technical 
and vocational education for the industrial development of the Dominions has 
been realised and a programme of expansion has been planned. One learns that 
the programme includes the establishment of post-primary industrial schools 

and vocational high schools and the expansion of the Osmania Technical 

College into a Bolyteoliliic Institute. It is also stated that proposals for the 

establishment of a School of Arts and Crafts and of an Industrial Research 

Laboratory are under the consideration of His Exalted Highness’s Govern¬ 
ment, In view of all these developments, 1 have no doubt that in due 

course, the system of technical education in the State will be made complete by 
the establishment of one or more branches of technology in the University, which 
are specially suited to the needs and conditions of the Dominions. A great deal 
of emphasis has been laid on recent years on the need for the introduction of 
technological studies in our Universities. In view, however, of the general lack of 
industrial enterprise in the country and the great cost involved in providing the 
equipment necessary for technological training, several of our Universities have 
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refrained from undertaking such studies. Hyderabad, howcvsr, seems to possess 
all the facilities necessary for the establishment of a Faculty of Technology 
in the University. The Dominions have immense natural resources to be developed, 
and thanks to the financial genius of the Chancellor of the University, the State 
has ample revenue available for beneficial projects. I hope that it will bo 
possible at no distant date to make provision in the University for technological 
studies specially suited to the requirements of the &tate. May I be permitted, 
in this connection, to make an appeal to the nobles and wealthy citizens of 
Hyderabad to assist tho University with generous endowments ? r l'he University 
exists to render service of the highest value to the Stale and it should be a 
matter of patriotic pride on the part of those citizens who take a genuine interest 
in education to aid the work of the Uunivcrsity by liberal benefactions. Huch 
financial support from private individuals is a regular source of income for most 
Universities in Western countries. I trust the wealthy citizens of Hyderabad will 
set an example to the rest of India of private munificence towards the encourage¬ 
ment of University education in the State. 

Provision has been made in this University for the residence in hostels of 
over 400 students of all communities. The social and corporate life of the students 
in these hostels should give them that training and discipline which would fit 
them for citizenship and enable them to fulfil worthily their responsibilities to 

society. They obtain not only in the formal studies of the University, but in the 

daily contact of their minds in hostels and in debating clubs and in their asso¬ 
ciation for games and athletic cxerciseB a training, largely their self training, which 
strengthens and develops their character, and inculcates a spirit .of give and take 
which is the bond of society. Students have to realise that discipline is not opposed 
to freedom but is complementary to it ; that the final aim of all discipline is the 
development of self-control and that without such self-control and thoughtful sell- 
direction, freedom would degenerate into licence. It is to be regretted that there is 
abroad a spirit of restlessness and disquietude, of rash and unthinking' opposition 
to authority among young men in India today. 1 shall not go into the reasons for 
the prevalence of such a spirit ; but 1 would fain hope that it is only a passing 
phase. Though the task of the Universities is, _ in regard to the training of 
character, made doubly difficult by such a situation, they cannot abandon their 
duty in this respect. They have to devise every possible means of training the 

rising generation by intellectual and moral discipline for the great social and 

political responsibilities which await Ulicm. J would at the same time appeal to 
the students to realise that discipline is more than obedience to a set of rules. It 
is a way of lib. It. is the result of a slow process of self-training which enables a 
man to become an integrated personality able and willing to co-operate with others for 
the common good. The greatest need of our country today, as every one has 
regretfully to admit, is the promotion of harmony and good-will between the great 
Hindu and Muslim communities. May I say that the students of this University 
belonging as they do largely to these two communities could do a great deal in 
this direction by their example and influence. They live a common life here under 
ideal conditions. As students they are free from the controversies and acerbities of 
public life, They have come together for the pursuit of knowledge and learning, 

which have no communal or national harriers. They have in addition the advice 

and guidance of their teachers and wardens. If in these circumstances they do not 
acquire that, sense of a larger fellowship which transcends communal and racial 
boundaries, learn tolerance and consideration for others and cultivate friendliness 
and good-will towards one another, then I am afraid that their training and 
education have not borne fruit. The chief characteristic of a really civilised society 
is the spontaneous and willing co-operation of its members in all that concerns 
the well-being of the community, for Buch co-operation implies self-discipline, 
a sensitiveness to the feelings and needs of others and a readiness to subordinate 
personal ends to the common good. While there is much talk of freedom and 
independence in the country, we find around us strong sectarian and religious 

animosities and unbridgeable social cleavages and mutual suspicion and distrust. 

Is there any hope of a change for the better ? I think there is. The hope lies with 
the youth of our country. It is they who should turn their gaze more towards the 
future than to the past. It is the tendency to hark back to the past that has been 
a fruitful source or antagonism and jealousy. While we should De grateful for our 
rich cultural heritage, from whatever source derived, and should preserve all that 
is best in it, it should be now our business to press forward and seek new ways 
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of living and acting together, consistent with changed conditions, so that a stronger 
and a more united and prosperous India might arise as a result of our common 
endeavours. All intolerance, exclusiveness and hatred are utterly detrimental to 
social and national solidarity and progress. There is here a great work of reconci¬ 
liation for everyone to do, whatever his position in life may be. And we look 
particularly to the educated youth of the country with its idealism, its keen sense 
of enlightened citizenship and its breadth of outlook to undertake this vital task of 
promoting harmony and good-will among all sections of the community. 

Towards the building up of this new India, Hyderabad as an influential 
centre of Muslim culture has a most effective contribution to make. As a great 
and enlightened Muslim State, she is peculiarly well-fitted to play a great part in 
the larger life of the country and to assist in promoting the unity and progress of 
the nation. Of all Eastern civilisations, Islam has been historically the most closely in 
touch with Europe. It has shared with Europe the heritage of classical antiquity. 
On the other hand for more than twelve long centuries Islam has been in contact 
with Hinduism in India, affecting the thought and life of the people and in its 
own turn influenced by its environment. Its great doctrine of duty is intended to 
cover every aspect of human life and its mysticism has developed a lofty concep¬ 
tion of Ethics. It is, as some of ils greatest modern leaders have pointed out and 
as is exemplified in the life ol the Ruler ol the State, a religion of peace, toleration 
and brotherhood. We look hopefully lo the State of Hyderabad, therefore, to play 
an effective purl, in reconciling the interests of Hindu and Muslim in India and 
in promoting the unity and peaceful progress of the country. 

Graduates of the year. let. me offer you my hearty congratulations on the 
success you have achieved and wish each one of you a career of great usefulness 
to yourself and to your country. You will, I hope, by reason of the training and 
culture you have received at the University, luing to hear on the solution of the 
difficult problems which will face you a wide outlook and a balanced mind. Do 
not be carried away by mere catchwords, but I exercise your independent judgment, 
and discriminate between what is false and what is true. When appeals are made 
to your patriotism, you will be able to judge for yourselves whether the sentiment 
appealed to is of a worthy or an unworthy kind. I’afriotism is a great and noble 
virtue, but it is an emotion which is capable of being exploited for unworthy ends 
and sordid purposes. You will have to see to it that you interpret your patriotism 
worthily and direct it along fruitful channels of service to your country. 

1 am glad that, thanks to the wise and progressive administration of the 
Elate, the problem of unemployment is not so serious in the Dominions as in 
other parts of India. Still, l would say to you that success in life depends to a 
large extent on yourselves. Re alert, resourceful and self-reliant and do the woik 
that comes to your hand conscientiously and thoroughly, If you are keen and 
purposeful and adventurous you are hound to win through. Remember that there 
is vast scope for the patriotic energies of educated young men and women in the 
spread of knowledge among those who live round about, you. Education is a field 
of service of vital importance for making India lit for a democratic system of 
Government. Constitutional self-Goveinmcnt cannot become a reality until there 
grows up a well-infoimed public opinion among the masses!" Let. the spread of 
knowledge in the villages be an object of constant solicitude to you, You have an 
advantage over the graduates of other Universities in that your education has been 
in a language which the common man can understand, and you are specially 
fitted to carry the light of knowledge to those who sit in daikness. You have 
received an expensive education in this University not for your personal benefit 
but that through you the large numbcis of those whom higher education cannot 
reach may be benefited and uplifted. 

In view of the magnitudes of the work which lies before us, it behoves us to 
think not so much of our rights us of our duties as citizens. The great task of 
creating a united and prosperous nation is one which should appeal to your highest 
patriotism and call forth your best energies. You are aware that the greater part 
of Europe is plunged today in a ghastly war in order to resist aggression and to 
preserve freedom for both individuals and nations. 

Value therefore the freedom that you have as a priceless possession and use it 
in the service of the community. And above ail carry into life with you the spirit 
of the University, which is a home of learning and knows no distinction of creed or 
race or colour and which exists, to quote the words of an English poet, the late 
Lascelles Abercrombie—to build exultingly 
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High, and yet more high, 

The knowledgeable towers above base wars 
And Binful Burges reaching up to lay 
Dishonouring hands upon your work, and drag 
From their uprightness your desires to lag 
Among low places with a common gait. 

That so Man’s mind, not conquer’d by his clay 
May sit above his fate, 

Inhabiting the purpose of the stars 
And trade with his Eternity. 


The Rangoon University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address delivered by U. Tin Tut , m. a., i. v. h. 
the Chancellor, at the annual Convocation of the Rangoon University held at 
Rangoon on the 22nd. December 1939 :— 

The most important event of 1930 for the University was the enactment of the 
University Amendment Act and one of the consequences of it is that wc have no 
longer the privilege of having 11 is Excellency the Governor as the head of our 
institution while the Ilon’ble Education Minister, who was necessaiily our lTo- 
Cbancellor under the old Act, has elected under the amended Act to nominate a 
successor. T wish to take this opportunity of acknowledging on behall of the 
University the debt that we owe to liis Excellency tire Governor and the Ilon’ble 
Education Minister lor the sympathetic interest which they have taken in the 
University as its Chancellor and lTo-Chancellor, an intciest which we know they 
will maintain though they will no longer be burdened with the formal duties which 
fell upon them under the old Act. Wc have also lost by the changes the services 
of the Ilon’ble Sir Mya Bu as Vice-Chancellor. Ho is an eminent Furman whom 
wc all respect and the University is indebted lo him lor wise counsel and unsparing 
devotion to his duties as Vice-Chancellor during two dillicult years of administra¬ 
tion, years in which he gave to the service of the University time which he could 
ill spare. We have also lost by the recent changes the services of many notable 
persons who were members ot the University Council or of the Senate and who 
rendered valuable services to the University. Death deprived us last August of the 
valuable collaboration of Mr. 11. W. Smith, a member of the University Council 
and of the Governing Body of the Teachers’ Training College. 

The changes have however brought new blood into the controlling bodies 
of the University and I oiler a hearty welcome to my colleagues Mr. Sydney Loo- 
Nee, the new JTo-Chaneellor, and Dr. Maung Set, the new Vice-Chancellor. Mr. 
Loo-Nee is a highly respected political leader and fills an important place in the 
Legislature of the country. He is a patriotic gentleman who can be relied upon to 
serve the best interests of the University. Dr. Maung Set requires no introduc¬ 
tion to us. He has already shown his merit as Vice-Chancellor in two previous 
terms of ofiice, combining the arduous duties of the Vice-Chancel lot ship with the 
full-time duties of the Municipal Commissionership of Rangoon. He has now 
retired from the service of Government but has with characteristic public spirit 
come forward to sacrifice his well-earned leisure to serve another term as Vice- 
Chancellor of the University. Let me also welcome the newly elected or appointed 
Councillors and Senators of the University. Almost all of them are persons who 
have already attained distinction in public life, in the Legislature, in the public 
services or in the field of education. Their participation in the counsels of the 
University will be of great advantage to it and their presence on the controlling 
bodies must still the old criticism that the University was run by an oligarchy. 

To my mind, the best features of the amended University Act are the 
constitution of the University Council on a wide representative basis and the 
position accorded to the Council as the supreme controlling body in the University 
itself for both University and College affairs. It seems to me that the orthodox 
conception, however correct in theory, of a University independent of popular 
control and even of Government control, does not satisfy the practical needs and 
natural demands of the country at its present stage of political progress. The 
existing constitution of Burma entrusts a large measure of self-government to the 
people of the country and education is one of the subjects which have been traue- 
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ferred to popular control. It cannot be denied that there are many Burmans who 
feel that the constitution does not go far enough in what it gave over to popular 
government and the presence of a University virtually independent of control by 
those who may rightly claim to represent the Burmese public was necessarily a 
source of irritation and gave rise to the suspicion that the University was intended 
to be administered contrary to the true interests of the country. Those of us who 
were privileged to participate in the Government, of the University under the old 
regime know that the suspicion was unfounded but it must T think be admitted 
that to put it mildly the old constitution of the University was tactless in relation 
to a Burmese public rapidly growing conscious of its increasing political power. 
These circumstances occasioned a long standing demand for the revision of tne old 
University Act, a demand which in course of time became irresistible and which 
resulted in the amended Act. It is now for those of us, to whom the new Act has 
entrusted powers of control as individuals or as members of University and College 
Bodies, to show that the University has nothing to hide from the public and that 
we are determined that the University shall be organized and managed in the best 
interests of the Burmese people. A University is much more than a teaching insti¬ 
tution and it is my aspiration as Chancellor that under its new constitution the 
University will attain its true position as the centre of culture, intellect, 
learning and last but not least, patriotism, for the people of this country. There will 
no doubt come a time not far distant when we win unqualified acceptance as a 
national institution and can claim without opposition or suspicion to control our 
own affairs and leave no room for doubt that the University can and will govern 
itself in the best interests of the country and of the University. 

I offer my hearty congratulations to the worthy young graduates on whom 
degrees have been conferred to-day. I invite the attention of those of them who 
have not yet entered upon their careers to the University Employment Board which 
was recently constituted on the general lines approved by the University Council. 
On behalf of the University, I desire t.o thank the trustees of the Rangoon 
University Endowment Fund, the Burma Chamber of Commerce and the Chinese 
Chamber of Commerce for their generous contributions towards the expenses of the 
Board and to the Companies and Heads of Departments who have promised their 
co-operation and support to the Employment Board. A degree from a good 
University is the purest of all distinctions as it is based on knowledge acquired by 
intelligence and hard work and the fame and good repute of a University lie 
largely in the hands of those who after graduation enter the various professions and 
callings, as the general public will rightly judge this University by the standard of 
knowledge and good behaviour which it. finds in our graduates. I exhort you 
therefore to conduct yourselves suitably unto the position to which, by the degrees 
conferred on you, you have to-day attained. 

Those of you who were brought up on old Burmese legend and folklore 
will be familiar with the ancient University of Taxila or Takkatho, which has 
given us the Burmese word for a University. This University flourished many 
centuries before the first European University, that of Salerno in Italy, came into 
fame in the ninth century A. D. and the University of' Baris was opened 
in the twelfth century. When young princes, noblemen and gentlemen graduated 
from this ancient University of Taxila and were about to depart for their 
homes, which were often many hundreds of miles away through rough roads and 
almost impenetrable jungle,*it was the custom for each graduate to receive from 
his tutor a final and most important lesson to guide the future of the departing 
scholar. You will remember that in the case of Maung Bauk Kyaing, this final 
admonition from his tutor contained three exhortations, the observance of which 
led the youth to the throne of Tagaung. the most ancient of the old kingdoms of 
Burma. On this solemn occasion when the University of Rangoon imprints 
the hallmark of its various degrees on its new graduates, 1 wish I had the power 
apd knowledge to give to each of you a formula which could bring you kingdoms 
empires. Nevertheless I will give all of you new graduates a gift which if you 
t and keep inviolate may not bring you kingdoms and empires but will bring 
respect of otheiB and happiness and good fortune both in this life and in 
'ves. My gift is the gift of sila or morality which I charge you to keep 
all your lives. True morality is not bounded by the letter of any sets of 
' rules but consists of a high standard of thought, words and action, 
irofession or calling you may choose, be determined that both in 
and in the exercise of your calling you will not allow yourselves 
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to be influenced by other than worthy motives. Morality is the invisible 
magic cloak which will guard you against the darts of temptation in any form and 
by the practice of morality you will assure your happiness and welfare in this life 
and in the next, By the same means you will be helping to advance Burma 
on her road to full self-government, as our fitness to govern ourselves will be 
judged by the world by the manner in which our professions and public institutions 

are run and there is no better guarantee for the success of any institution, be it a 

legislature, a judiciary, a university or a society, than purity of motive and action 
on the part of its members. 

A Chancellor’s convocation address is directed primarily to the new graduates 
but I am conscious both of my inadequacy and of the fact that this address will 

reach a wider audience than the holders of new degrees. 1 am glad to see in this 

hall many young people who are still students of the University and 1 shall venture 
to offer them some words of advice which may be of use to them in these troubled 
and eventful days. Let, me deal first with the subject of students and politics. It 
is very often said that students should avoid politics, but contrary to what you 
may have expected, my advice to the students of this University is that they 
should take an interest in politics. But I beg of you to distinguish between party 
polities and national polities. As members of a University we should be above 
party politics. Let, questions such as what party should be in power, who should 
be the Ministers and whether a particular administrative or legal measure is justi¬ 
fied be discussed and decided by those whom the voters of the country have returned 
to the Legislature or whom they have chosen as their political leaders. But the general 
welfare and political progress of Burma is the concern of every Burman and as educated 
and intelligent young men and women it is your duty to watch and exert your influence. 
In national politics as distinct from party politics, every Burman has a duty and ho 
can have but a single aim and that is that Burma should attain her due place as 
a fully self-governing nation in the shortest possible time. Your first business as 
students is to equip yourselves mentally and physically to play a worthy part in 
the future of Burma when you leave the University and enter your life careers. 
I>o not therefore let politics be a distraction to your studies and do not let it be 
an obsession but there is every reason why you should take the greatest interest 
in the progress and welfare of your country and of the great events which take 
place in the outside woild. 

1 am well aware that from the very time that this University was founded, 
many past and present students of this University have taken a keen interest in 
the politics of Burma and that many of you arc ardent young nationalists. Love of 
one’s country had a keen interest in her welfare and political progress are good 
qualities and patriotism at all times and ages has been the subject of high praise 
and it is very important for the future welfare of Burma that the University 
should turn out a stream of young men and women not only well educated but 
also imbued with an ardent love for their country. But nationalism has sometimes 
been described as a double-edged sword in that though it may damage the enemy, 
it sometimes injures the wieldor also. Nationalism is of course a great force in 
the modern world, being the cement which binds together an aggregate of indivi¬ 
duals into a common love and loyalty for the nation. It has been the making of 
many countries but on the other hand it has also caused international differences 
and conllicts. Thus nationalism has been the making of modern Turkey while the 
same force perverted into an extreme pride of race and aggressiveness in Germany 
has caused the present war. 

It is necessary thereforo for the people of Burma when forging their own 
weapon of nationalism to see that it is of right steel and of the light shape. Let 
us therefore include in our nationslism pride in our common origin, our common 
language, our common history and our common heritage from the past. Let us 
put into our sword of nationalism the bright steel of unity and of determination 
to pull together and evolve a glorious future for our nation. But let us omit from 
the composition of the sword the corrosives of hatred and unfairness towards 
other countries and other races. Let us make our nationalism a broad one com- 

S rising not only the indigenous races who in spite of different nomenclatures and 
ifferent languages are geographically and cthnologieally true Burmans but also all 
those who have given up their domicile of orign in other lands and have elected 
to settle down in Burma to share the future of our country and are prepared to 
think and act in future as patriotic citizens of Burma. In the long run nothing 
will be lost and everything will be gained by shaping our nationalism on a broaa 
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pattern and in recognizing the just claims of other races and countries while we 
fight for the just rights of our own nation. Pride in our past history and confi¬ 
dence in our future are the proper ingredients of our nationalism, not fear and 
hatred of other peoples, and in our nationalism there should be a proper regard 
for our duty to the Empire and to the world. The recent fate of many brave but 
small nations in this world oE great political units and mighty armaments shows 
that our best chance of attaining political freedom and retaining it lies in our 
remaining within and pulling our weight in the Empire but doing all we can to 
hasten the day of full self-government and dominion status which as defined 
by the Statute of Westminster contains all the essential attributes of political 
freedom. To fhe world at large we owe the duty of putting the full weight of our 
nationalism on the side of moral forces in the never-ending fight against brute 
force and the lust, for power. 

A nation is an aggregate of individuals cemented together by a common 
history and traditions and usually by a common form of civil government. The 
first essential of a good nationalism is therefore unity. In a sermon recorded in 
the Malta pa rmibbaiia Stiff a , Buddha shortly before 11 is death named the seven 
conditions of welfare [a part hum ya dliamma) for all institutions, be they religious 
orders, nations, universities or societies. The first condition in llis own words was 
that the members should “meet in concord, rise in concord and carry out their 
undertakings in concord.” The welfare and progress of your family, your club 
or society, your College or University and your country depends on the unity 
of its members. The unity required is unity of purpose and action. It is seldom 
possible to obtain unity of views in any institution but when a decision vests in 

a leader, it is necessary for the welfare of the institution that once a decision is 

made by him, all the members should follow it. Where the decision vests in the 
majority of the members, it is necessary for the progress of the institution that 

the minority should subordinate its views and unite in purpose and action with 

the majority. It. is only if you practise unity in your club or society and in 
your classes and hostels that you can extend unity to your College and thence 
to your University. It is only by the practice of unity in all the lesser institutions 
in a country that the citizens can hope for unity in the country and a united 
country is a strong country. Remember also that unity in its turn depends on 
discipline, which is the only means by which a leader can lead and effective 
action made possible in any aggregation of individuals. Discipline is largely the 
product of habit and training and I hope therefore that in your daily life in the 
Golleges, both in the classroom and in the playing field, you will realize the 
value and importance of discipline and exert your influence on the side of 
discipline, remembering that this quality makes the difference between a team 
and a collection of players and between a well-trained battalion and an armed 
mob. In the training and discipline provided by this University and its Colleges 
you will find the means by which you will be able to equip yourselves to be 
disciplined, united and patriotic citizens of the great and self-governing Burma 
that is to be. Make the best use of your time here and be thus prepared for the 
great opportunities which arc already open to Burmana and for the wider 
opportunities in the Dominion Status that is to come. Be proud of our country’s 
great past, and be confident of her future which lies bo largely in the hands of 
the coming generations of educated young Burmans. I do not think the Dominion 
Status can be far off, but remember that political freedom such as that docs 
not come to countries as'a gift. We must earn it by discipline, unity and. a 
determination to prove ourselves fit to govern our own country by the highest 
modern standards of government. Burma will require persons trained in this 
University to be her Statesmen, her Ambassadors, her Generals, her Prime 
Ministers and her Governors. It is the result of evil Karma to be born in a 
subject State and to be able to do nothing for her, but it is the result of good 
Karina to bo born in a subject country in order to be able to play a noble part 
in her progress to full self-government. I have no doubt that there arc many 
among the present, students of this University who are destined to be great national 
leaders, great statesmen and great administrators, or to win renown in the field 
of science, art or literature. Our future lies in our own hands. As Britain rose 
in the course of the centuries that have passed to a greatness which Imperial 
Rome could not have conceived, so it may be that our own country in the course 
of the centuries that are to come will rise to a greatness and eminence not conceived 
of by Britain to-day. 



The Punjab University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address delivered by Dr. T. E. Gregory . j>. so., 
(Eeon), Economic Adviser to the Government of India, at the annual Convocation 
of the Punjab University held at Lahore on the 21st. December 19311 

I feel very deeply the responsibility which you have placed upon me. “These 
are the times,” wrote that representative eighteenth century Englishman, Thomas 
Paine. “These are the times which try men’s souls.” Whilst I am speaking 
here, whilst in every part of this country, men and women can go about their 
daily business, whilst the old can rest in the shade, and the young can dream 
and study and nourish their ambitions, the bodies of men, no oidor, for the 
most part, than you are yourselves, stand as the living rampart between all those 
ideas for which a university stands and the dark foes of destruction. Make no 
mistake and let us like men face the facts. There are thousands of young 
university men in the armed forces of Great Britain and of France. All that you 
have lived through, they too have lived through—the comradeship (the most 
precious of gifts that a university can bestow), the clash of mind with mind, that 
intoxicating first contact with knowledge and with the thought of all times and 
ages. All that you hope for, they too have hoped for—the right to live, the right 
to distinction. Everything that a university stands for : mutual tolerance, 
comradeship, enlightenment, the development of personality, the chances of place 
and power, were their inheritance, as they are yours. 1 cannot speak on an 
occasion of this kind, in this hour of destiny, without asking you to bear in mind 
the sons and daughters of the Universities of Great Britain and of France, For 
they, and they practically alone in Europe now since Scandinavia is now 
also threatened, arc the inheritors of that noble tradition of humanism which is 
in deathly peril to-day. 

I have lived too much with young students, and know only too well how 
they dislike being talked at, to venture to give you advice, or to propound somo 
solemn theme. Instead, if you will bear with me, I would like to try and 
analyse those intellectual forces which, in the two periods of time which lie 
behind me, have impinged upon the mind of a student of the Social Services. 
This is one man’s intellectual Htory : and 1 do not pietcml that it is in any way 
unique, nor that it represents the only pattern which the events of 1910 to PJ30 
could have evolved. But I think it reveals some problems and those problems, 
if any ordered civilisation survives the present conflict at all, you will have to 
face, whether you will or not. 

The intellectual gods of the days of my youth were II. 0. Wells and G. 
Bernard Shaw. Fashions have changed and J suppose, if 1 were twenty or thirty 
years younger, 1 should reverse the order. Nevertheless, when I entered the 
London School of Economics in 11)10, that was the order in which I ranged them. 
Like many men of my generation, J had read much of Dickens, a little of 
Thackeray ; as one’s French improved, something of Anatole Fiance: “Penguin 
Island” and the “Gods Are Athii bl”— that pregnant premonition by a writer of 
genius of the unconscious worship of cruelty for its own sake which characterises 
our age—were, I think, the first two of his books that I read. At the London 
School itself, the same stream of thought, was represented by Leonard Ilobhouse, 
that most tragic of philosophers, since in him the hatred of Buffering combined 
with enormous learning, both on the metaphysical and the sociological fields, 
together with an intense interest in the application of philosophy to politics, 
to a view of life in which the harmonious interaction of all social ioi'ccb constituted 
the integrating element. “Democracy and Reaction” was the first book of his that 
I had read : I remember it now more because of its passionate repudiation of the 
philosophical idealism of T. 11. Green, as applicable to an imperfect world than 
because of the local and temporary issues with which it dealt. One other hook 
influenced us all greatly—it was Graham Wallas’ “Human Nature in Politics.” 
It waB the precursor, as I think we can all recognise now, of the Freudian and 
“hard-boiled” interpretation of politics, and it is significant that it was written 
by a man who had been one of the founders of the Fabian Society and whose 
first great literary success had been the life of Francis Place, the philosobical 
tailor of the Napoleonic wars, the associate of the great Radicals of that age, and 
who, therefore, had he been alive, would have been the predestined opponent of 
irrationalism iu politics, the significance and importance of which Graham Wallas 
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had insisted upon. One other intellectual influence I must mention at this 
singe—1 was influenced by a now largely forgotten, but, nevertheless, I still think, 
a great writer, W. Hale White, generally known as Mark Rutherford—the 
embodiment of spinozistic learning, of non-conformist idealism, of radical politics, 
and—to use an Americanism—of reaction to “small-town” middle-class narrowness 
and nervousness and respectability. Freud, on the one hand, Sinclair Lewis on the 
other, magnified in the post-War twenties all that Graham Wallas and Hale White 
had said in the prc-War era. I dare say that if I had been a few years older I would have 
discovered a literary voice which combined all these things even more effectively, in 
the person of George Hissing. But 1 am drying to describe not the literary and 
philosophical history of an age, but one man’s experience. And that man’s expe¬ 
rience was associated with that of others by the fact that a common tradition lay 
behind the intellectual experiences of the men I have mentioned. That experience 
was the humanistic tradition of the nineteenth century. 

That humanist tradition expressed itself in the fields of economics and politics, 
by a series of phenomena the universality of which requires almost an effort of the 
will to recall. Over the whole range of countries affected by that tradition, there 
wero representative institutions, free speech and freedom of movement. It was 
possible to move over a large part, of Europe without a passport: the. 11.S. A. was still 
absorbing round about a million emigrants every year. Economically, the volume 
of international trade was growing with every decade, and though there were tariffs, 
their level was, in the light of present levels, ludicrously low. ’flic international 
movement of goods was sustained by a vast : movement of persons and of capital 
the gold standard kept the price-level of all the nations of the Western World and 
their Overseas connexions in fair correspondence. If was, in fact, as well as in idea, 
a largely unified woild. 

It is true that on the fringes of the countries of the humanist tradition—in the 
Balkans, Russia and in South America, such settled conditions of human liberty 
and freedom of enterprise did not obtain. Even within the confines of Western 
Europe, ugly traces of an opposite way of life were at times revealed - the Dreyfus 
affair, for instance, which showed the strenth of racial feeling in the most cultured 
peoples of Continental Europe. Sorel and the Syndicalist Movement were another 
symptom which was neglected : as I have already suggested, Graham Walls was 
tlic precursor, in the sphere of polities, of the sinister view of human nature which 
was later to be expounded by Freud. Rut the failure of the generation which was 
young when the Great War of 19-10 broke out to read the storm-signals is significant. 
Why was not more notice taken of them ? Because, as I suggest, that generation 
was nurtured in a generous tradition and the institutions in which that tradition 
was embodied worked. If wo were blind, as some think we were, it was not 
because we shut, our eves and tolerated a glaring contradiction between appearance 
and reality. The pragmatic sanction of William James, as applied to institutions, 
gave them a certificate of validity. The welfare of the world, in terms of material 
welfare, and in terms of human happiness, was visibly on the increase. Nothing, 
in the onward march of events, seemed to contradict the hope that in the course of 
time the turbulent fringes of the outer world would not become assimilated to the 
central tradition. There was no reason why any of us should* not subscribe to the 
closing words of the book in which the aB yet undisillusioned H. G. Wells of the 
opening years of the present century expressed the hope—-I think it was in “Mankind 
in the Making”—that some .future generation (I do not quote the exact phrase) 
would seize this planet “as a sculptor takes his marble and shapes it better than 
all our dreams.” 

The first World War came and shattered these delusions. Let us be clear and 
sec exactly what it was that the 1914-18 War did. To what extent, and in what 
way, were vve deluded ? 1 suggest that the per-War generation took the strength 
of its own convictions as a measure of the universality of the ideas which consti¬ 
tuted the intellectual side ot a compound of beliefs, feelings and faiths. The unsub¬ 
dued “outer fringe” of which I have just spoken (as I think we can now all see, in 
the light of the “Shadow War” of 1990-39, and even more in the light of actual 
hostilities) was not a shrinking margin of acknowledged error, not some vestigial 
remains of an outrun body of thought and way of life. It was, in fact, the express¬ 
ion of the way of life of peoples and communities untouched by the humanist 
tradition. It is clear, now, that neither the tradition of the Roman imperium , nor 
the influence of the all-embracing Catholic Church, neither the enlightenment of New¬ 
tonian Science nor the triumphant march of technology, havo modified certain innate 
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and pBycho : physiological approaches to the problems of existence. The Hitlerian 
Third Empire has illuminated these facts for the last seven years : but the blind 
cannot see and the deaf cannot hear. Tt haB required the actions of the heirs of tho 
tradition of Marx and of Lenin to make these points clear. I will state the inferen¬ 
ces in a moncnt. 

I do not pretend that I was immune from the intellectual follies of my 
generation. Faithful to the tradition which we had inherited, believing with all our 
hearts that the War of 1914-18 was the “War to end War,” we attacked the Treaty 
of Versailles, worked with all our hearts for a reconciliation with Germany and 
wasted, as it now seems to me, our emotions, our energy and our money (of which 
we most of us had verv little) for ends which were self-defeating. They may be 
right who still assert that had a more generous peace been made with Germany, 
Hitler would never have risen to place and power. J confess I used to share this 
opinion : 1 confess also I no longer share it. For, looking back upon the twenty- 
one years between 1918 and 1939, what is the dismal and disconcerting factor 
which stands out ? I have tried to explain that before 1911 there was a received 
tradition, which was adjusted to and embodied in, actual institutions, though there 
was an “outside fringe” of opposition. But in the last twenty-one years the position 
has deteriorated inasmuch as the received tradition itself has been unable to main¬ 
tain its own inner logical consistency even in that area of tho world which emerged 
triumphant from the World War and which was not, therefore, exposed to those 
psychological forces which, on a short-run interpretation of the post-War situation, 
forced Germany upon the path which has led to the present war. 

1 will select two illustrations of this failure of the humanist tradition to 
maintain itself. The first is the breakdown) of the League of Nations : the second 
the lailure to arrive at any positive result of the two International Economic Con¬ 
ferences, one of which preceded, the other of which followed, the great depression of 
1929-30. These failures arc intimately connected with one another. Let us make all 
allowance for the proximate causes of failure, the principal element being the fear 
of the smaller nations, of the consequences to themselves of intervention. But, in 
the main, the League has broken clown, not because, as some of the opponents of 
the League urge, it did nothing, but because it attempted unsuccessfully to apply 
sanctions against Italy—it was thereafter that it ceased to command any true 
allegiance. But what was that lack of success itself due to ? Purely to the 
unwillingness of tlic member states to adhere to the principle which is involved in 
any such concept, as a League, a willingness to subordinate national interests, so 
called, to the wider interests of the world order. International peace is possible 
only on three pre-suppositions : one is that of a balance of forces so nicely adjusted 
from time to 1 me that no side will risk a conflict. The present War again illus¬ 
trates the futility of relying on a balance of forces as an ultimate guarantee of 
peace. Secondly, it is possible to achieve peace by the emergence of one great power 
in a position to dominate the rest—of that I shall have a word to say in a moment. 
Lastly, it is possible to guarantee peace by adherence to a common idea : that no 
particular issue can transcend the interests of the world order as a whole. In the 
last resort, that involves the acceptance of a certain philosophy of politics and the 
failure of the League is duo to the unwillingness of the League Htate to accept 
this truth. They were willing enough to accept the League, they were not willing 
to accept the philosophy which alone would have made the League an efficient 
instrument of peace. 

The danger that civilisation would collapse owing to a refusal of statesmen to 
face the necessity for a thorough-going philosophy in regard to the relation between 
states goes back to the very beginning of the liberal movement of the nineteenth 
century. Oobden and Bright were non-interventionists and some of their radical 
followers were not even prepared to limit national sovereignty to the extent of 
concluding trade-agreements. What prevented the logical difficulty which the 
countries of the humanistic tradition now find themselves facing from being earlier 
realised ? Why was it possible to reconcile nationalism and unlimited sovereignty 
with the hope of universal peace ? For two reasons : Because in tho nineteenth 
century it was assumed that in freeing nations and making them self-determinate, 
they would adopt a policy in international affairs which would be pacific and 
take account of the rights of others. And why was it expected that they would 
do this ? Because it was believed that, in snito of unlimited national sovereignty, 
the economic interpenetration of the world by means of free trade, the free 
movement of capital and the free movement of human beings, would prevent the 
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clash of national interests from ever arising. Roth these premises were mistaken 
and that brings me to the economic failures of the last two decades. Hero 
again there are proximate causes. The legitimate desire of the agricultural areas 
of the world to assist the process of transition towards more balanced conditions 
is one of them. The pressure of unemployment explains the resort to intensified pro¬ 
tectionism in the industrial states. Rut just as in the sphere of political thought, there 
are deeper lying causes. I have already explained that self-determination iu politics 
is not identical with a liberal view of international polities : I am afraid that the 
economic expression of the anti'international point of view in economics is the 
doctrine of self-sufficiency in its cruder manifestations. It is because people havo 
already preferred, in their heat t of hearts, guns to butter that they urge sacrifices 
of social welfare in the name of suflicicncy. Rut it is a doctrine which is the 
negation of economic liberalism, which secs in the interchange of the products 
of different areas, one of the indispensable means of reducing the inequalities 
in the satisfaction of human needs which might otherwise persist for ever. In a 
world free from the fear of War, self-sufficiency would be seen to be what it 
actually is—a denial that co-operative action in the sphere of economic relations 
can benefit all the co-operators. 

There is, 1 admit, one special reason why the trend towards economic 
isolationism is popular at the present time. Mankind at present is obsessed by 
the idea that the golden age of opportunity lies in the past—that we must hamper 
and restrict because otherwise producers will lack markets. With a declining 
world population, it is argued, where can the goods be sold? (Marxian propaganda 
on the subject of the causes of War, 1 may say in passing, has contributed not a 
little to the spread of this delusion, based on the Marxian case on an utterly false 
analysis of the nature of profits) Rut this special reason again is indicative of decay of 
liberal thought. It is easy enough to show that the idea of a limited economic Universe is 
utterly erroneous—that the population of many countries is increasing and not 
decreasing and that one can as easily expand consumption by raising the standard 
of life per capita as one can by increasing the number of mouths to be fed. It is 
not the difficulty of disposing of such preposterous doctrines which alarms me—it is 
the fact that those who hold them and use them as instruments of policy arc 
unaware that they arc inconsistent with the scheme of life which, in other respects 
they purport to support, if such ideas gain credence and become, as they have 
increasingly become, the basis of policy, the humanistic way of life is doomed. 


Does it follow, then, that we must expect a collapse of all orderly existence ? 
Not at all : there is an alternative, but it is one which not everyone will welcome. 
^oi', as I pointed out above, there is an alternative—it used to be called ‘‘imperialism” 
I shall now call it. the totalitarian solution.” Strife in the international sphere 
(and in the economic sphere as well) would cease if the possibility of conflict were 
eliminated by the dominance of one power over all the rest—imposing its philosophy 
using its armed might, enforcing ifs own economic solutions. Those who find in’ 
peace as such the highest end, will perhaps lie satisfied : and such an empire might 
well endure, as the Germans boast the Third Reich will endure, for a thousand 
years. Rut it. means the death, perhaps for ever, of the humanistic ideal, because 
it solves the problem of harmony, not by the conciliation of different view-points, 
by the elimination of all but one. And thus, as it seems to me, those who deny 
that the picsent conflict of ideologies are, as they have always been, profoundly 
wrong, J he present, War could only have happened because there is no agreement 
as to the fundamental ordering of the world’s affairs. But it, is not a conflict for 
subduing the fringe of civilisation as we fondly thought, in 1914, in which victory 
is only a question ot time and after which the millenium will necessarily dawn. 
For the period after 1,)L) has weakened the humane tradition and strengthened the 
forces of the totalitarian point of view. If the Western World wins in the field, 
let us hope that on this occasion it will not make the victory barren by a further 

sacrifice of its own ideological standpoint. How to avoid this sacrifice : how to win 

in the realm of the human soul as well as on the battlefield is the problem which 
'I 0 ^ have to face, if not this year, at any rate in the course of the next few 

>eais. And if victory on the field be not achieved, the problem still remains, but 

the solution will then be one which I shudder to contemplate. 



The Benares Hindu University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address delivered by Sir Maurice Gwyer , 
K. c. B., K. c. s. i., Chief Justice of the Federal Court of India at the twenty-second 
Convocation of the Benares Hindu University held on the 23rd. December li)H9 

The conception of history has changed greatly even during my own life time. 
The world was once thought of as a vast arena where a few great men, nionarehs 
and their counsellors, warriors, priests and prophets, guided and directed the 
destinies of common men. This conception no doubt had in part its origin in a 
social system now past or passing, but today an almost perverse delight seems to 
be taken in destroying reputations which were once held in honour, and that by 
methods as vulgar as the name which contemporary slang has given to the process 
itself. The task of the historian is now thought, to be the apprehension and 
analysis of vast elemental forces, climatic, geographic or economic, which compel 
mankind inexorably along a predestined road ; while those who would have figured 
afi great men in an earlier epoch are seen as puppets or marionettes, jcikcd hither 
and thither by agencies which they may dimly perceive but cannot hope to control. 
The emergence of the masses as a political force, the elevation of democracy from 
a political expedient into a moral principle, and the growth of scientific knowledge, 
have enlarged and made more sensitive the historian's vision, and statesmen them¬ 
selves have at times been not unwilling to impute responsibility for their own 
failures to the operation of conveniently discovered natural laws. 

There is something to be said for both of these conceptions, but the real truth 
seems to lie midway between them. In any historical situation it is possible always 
to distinguish two sets of factors : the first, the elemental forces, whatever they 
may be, dominating or restricting all human activity ; and the second, the free 
will of individuals and groups which is, it is true, conditioned in many respects by 
those forces, but which in its turn is able to intensify or moderate thorn, and even 
harness them for the general good. The relative importance of these sets of factors 
varies from age to age. There are times when the human race appears to be flung 
hither and thither as by some catastrophic eruption oi nature, so that the ideas of 
free will and self-determination appear a mockery ; hut at others man appears still 
as master of his fate and able still to exercise a decisive influence upon the course of 
events. Tins is especially the case at those critical periods which recur from time to 
time in the history of the world. There are moments when mankind seems to 
come to cross-roads and there pauses, ignorant or uncertain which path he is 
going to take. At these times the forces of which I have spoken as impelling him 
in one direction or the other are so nicely balanced that no one can say which 
will ultimately prevail ; and for a space of time, sometimes for a peiiod of years, 
at others perhaps only for a few days, the march of events appears to be suspended 
until something occurs which tilts the balance one way or the other. It is at such 
times that the human will may be decisive ; and, just as a vast and complicated 
piece of machinery may be set in mol ion by the pressure of one man’s hand, 
because the equipoise is so exactly adjusted, so the determination of a single 
individual or group may give the ad\antagc to one set, of forces, and history 
resumes its march in one direction and not in the other. Thus it is that men are 
sometimes able to affect for good or ill not only their own generation but the 
fortunes of generations still unborn, and awful then is the responsibility which they 
assume or which is thrust upon them. 

The history of Germany since the middle of the last century illustrates what 
I have said. In the fifteen years immediately preceding the Austrian war of lbliG, 
parliamentary liberalism in Prussia was holding its own and even making headway 
against the authoritarian tradition represented by the army and the landed aristo¬ 
cracy. The contemporary observer might well have supposed that Prussia was 
destined to develop along the same lines as Great Britain ; and if Bismarck had 
not been victorious in his struggle with the Prussian Parliament in M2, the 
Germany of Goethe might have supplanted the Germany of Frederick the Great. 
An era of peace and co-operation with other nations might then have followed, 
instead of an era of aggressive nationalism and war. But the whole force of 
Bismarck’s powerful intellect and iron will were thrown into the scale against the 
progressive parties ; he had his way, and for three generations Europe has paid 
the price in blood and treasure. 

Has not India of to-day entered a period when she too is standing at tho 
cross-roads, and when in her case also the forces which will determine her future 
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history Becm still to be evenly balanced ? Some of them make for peaceful de¬ 
velopment, for her own political and spiritual evolution. Others make for division 
and civil strife and for the sterility and barrenness which they engender. She is faced 
with the necessity for finding a solution not only for the problem of her relations 
with Great Britain but also for the problem of her own domestic 
differences ; and because of the equipoise of forces I cannot doubt that in India 
also the human will and human character will prove decisive Jn the ultimate 
determination of the path which she is to take. 

These are delicate matters to discuss and not least for one who has the honour 
to hold my present office, but detachment from political strife sometimes assists in 
bringing things into another perspective. 

I see two pictures before me. I sec my own country, inhabited by a united 
and homogeneous people, whose island home has enabled them to pursue their 
constitutional development with little or no interference from without, who solved 
the problem of domestic unity two hundred and fifty years ago and who during 
the last two hundred years have been undisturbed by rebellion or civil tumult, unima¬ 
ginative perhaps by reason of their insular position in their relations with foreign 
lands, falling sometimes into grievous error-and what country lias not ? - but with 
a strain of high idealism persisting through all their policies, passionate lovers of 
liberty and eagerly desiring that others too should learn how to achieve it and 
enjoy its blessings ; conscious of a great work done in India, but recognizing that 
the time must come when India assumes control of her own destinies; who, warned 
by the past distractions of India and the melancholy spectacle of Europe to-day, 
seek to discern that conrordad which will be the sign for relinquishing a govern¬ 
ment so long held in tnist. 1 see on the other side a vast Hub-continent* inhabited 
by proud and ancient peoples, with a history and civilization as old as that of any 
of the peoples of Europe, gifled and sensitive, who, having closely observed 
the political doctrines taught and practised by the people of Great Britain, have 
now sought to follow what seemed to them so excellent, an example ; who with 
the growth of the national spirit and conscious of great intellectual powers, fret at 
the least suggestion of foreign rule, no matter how light the rule and whether it 
he beneficent or harsh ; who, looking ardently forward to the fulfilment of their 
desires, sec with dismay a sort of disintegration of that national unify which had 
seemed to them so sure and so permanent. 

These arc the two pictures as I see them, IYahaps you will see them differen¬ 
tly, but in the main 1 am persuaded that the outlines arc correct. And this is the 
thought which they bring info my mind : how closely does the purpose of one 
country approximate to the ambition of tlie other and how small a space is it 
which seems to separate the two 1 Can it be that the differences between them are 
no more than differences of method ? 

The long period during which the two countries have been associated haB Been 
many changes, but perhaps none more profound or significant than in the new 
conceptions both or democracy and of international relations. The task confronting 
this generation is to devise a political expression lor this unexampled metamorphosis, 
and to discover a form of constitution adequate at once to the idealism of the times 
and to the strains that the government of so immense a country must inevitably 
impose. With such great, issues pending, and with decisions to he taken affecting 

the life of the peoples of India for many generations to come, what can be more 
fitting in these halls devoted to study and research than to stand 

aside for a moment from current controversies, and to seek in the experience of 
other countries, when they too have been called upon to plan deliberately and 
afresh their political life, counsel and guidance in that most difficult of arts, the 
construction of the framework of a Btate ? This may often be a more arduous 
task than to govern the Btate when made ; and the arts appropriate to the one 
arc informed by principles different from those appropriate to the other. For a 
constitution is an instrument intended permanently to regulate the relations between 
citizen and citizen and between citizens and the Btate. It is not like an ordinary 

piece of legislation ; for it prescribes itself the method whereby the future laws of 

the Btate are to be made or altered. 

It is of the essence of a democratic constitution (and I am concerned with no 
other) that ultimately, and after full discussion and deliberation, the popular will shall 
prevail ; and no more effective political expedient, has yet been discovered to 
achieve this result than that of counting votes. But it remains a political expedient 
and is not to be elevated into a moral principle, The democratic machine would 
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scarcely be workable without majority decision in some form ; but it works because 
those whom it may affect are content to live under it, and they will only be content 
when they are confident that the expedient will not be employed to do them 
injustice, and because the majority of today may become the minority of tomorrow. 

These considerations cannot however apply to the constitutional instrument 
itself, which can only be based upon a general agreement. The idea of the social 
contract is no doubt a fiction, but the philosophers who expounded it had at least 
grasped the truth that a political society, if it is to have a chance of life, must originate 
in the common agreement of those who compose it. I speak of a society self- 
contained and self-governing; for history can provide examples enough of societies 
of another kind which have existed for iong periods, perhaps even for centuries, 
when held together by a strong hand, whether domestic or foreign. But a 
self-contained and self-governing State cannot survive if the elements which 
compose it arc unwilling bed-fellows. The strains and stresses which a compulsory 
^partnership sets up will in the end prove fatal. The W'orld is strewn with the 
"ruins of paper constitutions which failed because they ignored this simple truth ; 
and many of the evils of Europe to-day have arisen from the creation of States with an 
artificial unity, where a facade of constitutional safeguards and the butress of solemn 
guarantees have served, if only for a time, to conceal the hollowness of the internal 
structure. A constitution is not to be drafted on assumption, for in so vital and funda¬ 
mental a matter the results of one false step are incalculable. Let a constitution be made 
it is sometimes said, and in the sunshine of our content all differences will vanish 
like the morning mists. So too the uinvilliug bride may be persuaded that the 
affection which she docs not feel will follow marriage. Sometimes it may ; but 
it is docs not how disastrous to the union are the consequences and how 
irretrievable. 

To urge that general agreement is a condition precedent to the establishment 
of a successful constitution is not to put obstacles in the way of agreement. It is 
the begining of wisdom, for it points out the first and cardinal step which must 
be taken; and thus wc arrive at tho next question. how r is this agreement to be 
secured, or. if already existing, to be ascertained ? Different countries have made 
trial of different methods, and I am aware that at the present time many people 
in India feel a special attraction to the method known as the Constituent. Assembly. 
Here my theme conies so close to current politics that oven before an academic 
audience I hesitate to do more than record the principal instances where Constituent 
Assemblies have been convoked and tested. But 1 may be permitted at least 
to make this observation, 'fhc Constituent Assemblies, elected on a wide franchise, 
which have sought to combine the securing of unity among diverse elements with 
the writing of the new constitution itself, have not always had a happy result. 
The Constituent Assembly after the French Revolution ended in committees of 
public safety, in Napoleon, and in twenty years of war. The experiment repeated 
sixty years later produced another Napoleon, war and a disastrous defeat. Of the 
Herman National Assembly at. Frankfurt in 1848, an English historian has written : 
“It was patriotic, ambitious, laborious, quick to resent foreign injuries, solicitous 
to extend Herman power, and notable as having created the original nucleus of 
a Herman navy. After elaborate discussions characterized by a high seriousness it 
produced a democratic constitution for united Germany, of which there was no 
feature more valuable than a long array of scrupulous provisions for the protection 
of personal liberty. Yet its work was in vain. It is one of the tragedies of 
modern history that this Assembly, launched on a vast surge of national enthusiasm, 
was unable to accomplish its self-appointed task, and that the union of Germany 
was achieved, not by the give and take of Parliamentary argument, but by the 
blood and iron of civil and foreign war.” The constitution produced by the 
Assembly at Weimar in 1919 (lid not even survive to be extinguished by the 
present w T ar, but had died long since. Tho Russian Constituent Assembly, elected 
in 1917 by the votes of 45 million people, met only once. The Bolshevik minority 
withdrew after the refusal of the Assembly to discuss a Bolshevik declaration. 
The Assembly proclaimed Russia to be a Democratic Federative Republic and then 
adjourned ; but before the day appointed for the second sitting the (Soviet Executive 
Committee had decreed its dissolution and their soldiers barred all approaches 
to the place where the Assembly should have met. 

The French National Assembly did indeed produce a constitution on paper, 
but it failed and was succeeded by a dictatorship, because, intoxicated with 
theory, it took no account of realities. Its nineteenth contury successor repeated 
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the error and Buffered tho same consequences. I he German Assemblies of 1818 
and 1019 were neither of them strong enough to persuade or master their discordant 
elements*, and the Bolsheviks were determined from the liist that the Russian 
Assembly should be extinguished at the earliest moment, and that the will of tho 
minority should prevail. 

By way of contrast, it is profitable to look at the procedure adopted for the 
purpose of bringing into existence the constitutions of C anada, Australia and 
South Africa. In Canada the idea of a federal constitution had been familiar 
for many years before the Biitish North America Act; but the scheme which 
finally issued in the Act originated m 1801 at a conference of Ministers from the 

Maritime Provinces, and from Upper and Lower Canada, then united in a single 

Province. The resolutions adopted by the Conleience were approved in Upper 

and Lower Canada in the following year, and a delegation visited London to 
discuss defence and other matters. In 1800 the legislatures of the Maritime 
Provinces approved the scheme, and, after a meeting in London between Canadian 
representatives and the British Government, the tonus were finally agreed upon 
and the Act became law in 1807. In Australia a Federal Council with very limited 
powers had been set up by Statute as long ago as 188"), and the idei of federation 
had never lacked support. At a Conference held in Sydney in 1891, each Australian 
{State sent delegates and passed a number ot resolutions. In 1897) a Premiers 7 
conference agreed that ten delegates elected by the electors of each State should 
meet to draft a constitution, to be afterwards submitted to a referendum in 

each. The Convention met in 1897 and drafted a constitution which after 
consideration by the different pailiamcuts was finally completed in 1898 and 
submitted to a referendum in each Stated. The draft was considered by 
another Premiers’ conterenoo which suggested amendments for the purpose 
of meeting criticisms ; and after discussions with the British Government 
an Act was introduced, which became law in 191XJ. In Booth Africa 
the earlier discussions on federation came to an end with 1 he disannexatiou of the 

Transvaal, and it was not until after the South African War of 1899*1902 that it 

once more became a living issue. It was forced on South Africa by economic 
causes, arising from the existence of four co-terminous independent governments, 
two of them without sea frontiers, with a European population extremely small in 
proportion to the vast areas which it inhabited. In 1908 a Railway and Customs 
Conference agreed to recommend that delegates should be appointed to draft a 
Federal Constitution ; and a convention of thirty-three delegates appointed for that 
purpose met later in the same year. The draft constitution ultimately agreed upon 
was for a Union, and not a Federation, of South Africa ; and in this form it was 

submitted to and approved by the Parliaments of three States and by a referendum 

in the fourth ; and the South Africa Act became law in 1909. Here, then, arc 
three constitutions which became law and arc si ill in successful operation. They 
have been amended since they were made, but in no fundamental respect, and they 
continue generally to enjoy tho conlklence of the peoples for whom they were 
designed. The important thing to observe is that in each of the three eases tho 
body which hammered out. the scheme consisted of a very small number of delegates, 
and that though no doubt there were diflieultics to be overcome, there was no 
organized \olumc of opinion which either refused to co-operate or which recorded 
its dissent from the scheme ultimately adopted. 

In a body of delegates such as 1 have described, men come to know each other 
better, to appreciate the strong points of another’s case and to realize the weaker 
points ot their own. The impact of mind upon mind lias its effect, and after 
some time (such is, the experience of those who lhave taken part in transactions of 
the kind) a sort of corporate sense is born, out of which there may emergo, if not 
a common will, at least a common desire to produce results. I do not say that 
this always or necessarily happens, but it can and docs happen, for it is impossible 
for a body of men to labour together with a common object for any considerable 
period of time, without asperities becoming softened, misunderstandings lessened and 
mutual respect engendered. 


♦Western Australia held a referendum and joined the Federation after the 
passing of the Act but before the date of the ^proclamation bringing the Common¬ 
wealth of Australia iuto existence. / 
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